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“Receive them, then—the tribute that I owe! 
SHAKESPEARE. 


MotnAr! Author, stage-director, dramatist, poet: Ferenc Molnar. To-day, 
whether at home in his own beloved Hungary, or here, in America, a name 
to conjure with. But I remember a time before it was so—a time when 
that name was the name of a stranger; when, here in our Western world, 
his work was untried and unknown. That was more than twenty years ago. 
My friend Harrison Grey Fiske had acquired the American rights to one 
of Molnér’s earlier plays, “The Devil,” and had arranged with me for its 
production in my theatre. It had been my privilege to read “The Devil” in 
manuscript and I had been strongly impressed by the singular, original 
faculty of this new author. It was brought out, for the first time in America, 
at the original Belasco, August 18, 1908, and it enjoyed a substantial measure 
of popular support. 

From my first acquaintance with his writings I marked Molnar as a 
dramatist of original and fearless mind, whose work evinces lively contempt 
for hide-bound conventionality, quick apprehension alike of the humor and 
the pathos of human experience, keen sympathy with the wretched and 
miserable, extraordinary constructive faculty, unerring dramatic instinct and 
a satisfying, sinewy vitality of style. 

It was natural that I should be eager to become personally associated 
with the work of a dramatist who thus powerfully impressed me—that I 
should desire to place his work before the American public under my own 
direction as well as in my theatre. It was not, however, until nearly six 
years later that an opportunity for me to do so presented itself. Then, 
early in 1914, there came to me the manuscript of a new play by Molnar, 
called “The Wolf,” and, the moment I read it, I knew that I had found 
what I had been seeking. I selected the late Leo Ditrichstein to play the 
principal part and also to assist me in adapting the piece so as to render it 
altogether acceptable upon our stage. The necessary revision was easily 
and quickly made; and on October 6, 1914, I had the honor of presenting 
it, under the name of “The Phantom Rival,” at the present Belasco Theatre, 
where it achieved an immediate artistic as well as popular success and where 
it was acted for many months. The performances that were given in it by 
Ditrichstein (who, within his natural field, was one of the finest actors of 
his period) and Miss Laura Hope Crews, were models of histrionic art. That 
most authoritative and exigent of critics, the late William Winter, wrote 
about them: “. .. Of the kind, nothing so good as the acting of Miss 
Laura Hope Crews and Mr. Ditrichstein in the last scene of it has been 
known to our Stage for many years.” 

“The Phantom Rival” is a “dream play”—that is, a play in which the 
chief scene is made up of the figments of a dream in the sleeping mind of 
one of its central characters, visualized to the audience. Anything which 
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trenches upon the occult, the fantastic, the preternatural, the mysterious, has 
for me a dominant appeal; it holds me fascinated. Dreams, no doubt, are 
natural enough; but, also, they are mysterious, beyond comprehension. And 
so I reveled in the task of producing this play. The “visible dream” is an 
old device of the Theatre—but as difficult to deal with as it 1s old. I do 
not mean to boast; but recognition bestowed not only by the generous, in- 
dulgent public but also by experienced, exacting critics is the prized reward 
of the worker in the Theatre, and therefore I recall with pride Winter's 
comment on the difficulty of the task of directing and producing that play: 
“|| Belasco’s preservation of an unreal, dream-like atmosphere throughout 
the dream scenes of this play was perfect... .” 

I like to believe (as certainly I do believe!) that the success achieved by 
“The Phantom Rival” laid the cornerstone of the great and constantly 
growing success of Molnar in America. In this volume will be found, 
besides “The Wolf” (“The Phantom Rival”), the ten other plays that 
have followed it to our stage: namely, “Carnival,” “The Play’s the Thing,” 
“The Glass Slipper,” “Fashions for Men,” “Heavenly and Earthly Love,” 
“The Swan,” “The Guardsman,” “Liliom,” “Olympia,” and “Mima.” An 
imposing list, truly—and the remunerative popularity it denotes is richly de- 
served. 

The rewards of successful play-writing, in this land and day, are prodigious. 
Popular approval in the Theatre, to use Johnson’s phrase, means “the poten- 
tiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” As a consequence, 
the field is overcrowded. Persons of very slender ability, who have, never- 
theless, chanced to win the fickle fancy of the ever-desultory multitude, have, 
in a season or two, passed from pinching and obscure poverty to celebrity, 
affluence and ease. Their prosperity has been widely observed. The fact 
that in this, as in everything else, “the one succeeds, the many fail,” is lost 
sight of, and, misled by golden dreams of fortune and fame, an army of 
scribblers toils at the abortive and pestiferous industry of inditing reams of 
dialogue and miscalling them dramas! The desire to acquire money cannot 
create the dramatic faculty. The dramatists, doubtless, requires to be culti- 
vated—but like the poet he must first be born; he cannot be cultivated into 
existence! It is only from the natural-born dramatist that come the plays worth 
writing, worth producing, worth seeing. Such a dramatist is Ferenc Molnar, 
to-day the most interesting and significant of living dramatists. 

Davip Betasco. 
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FERENC MOLNAR 
A Portrait 


THERE are many sides to the art and personality of Ferenc Molnar. But 
his popularity rests most securely on his dramatic works—to which America 
has been singularly responsive—and the plays here collected reveal a range 
of qualities which cannot but appeal to theatregoers. Yet it may be of 
interest that the portrait so presented be rounded out bv a biographical 
sketch of the noted Hungarian dramatist. 

In the first place, despite his cynicism, Molnar is a sentimentalist. Add 
to this a remarkable skill in creating the unexpected, and a humor that 
amuses by its very subtlety, and you have a combination difficult to resist. 
Above all, there is in every Molnar play and narrative a deep undercurrent of 
pity and tenderness. There are no real villains among his characters, nor 
are they ever placed against a sordid background. 

In the present volume, which embraces his representative plays written 
during the past quarter century (many of them published here for the first 
time), the reader will find ample evidence of Molnar’s penetrating and sym- 
pathetic understanding of human beings: their virtues and vices, their joys 
and sorrows. One conclusion becomes inevitable—that, as seen by Molnar, 
people in general are motivated by universal forces, are held together by 
common bonds and torn asunder by kindred enmities. That these prosaic 
considerations are projected in an always delectable, brilliant and diverting 
manner merely proves the artistry of the man. 

As for a portrait of Molnar, the man: The first meeting is likely to leave 
one with the impression that he has been disenchanted by things as they 
are; also, that he is aloof. But only the first of these impressions is war- 
ranted. For, although it is true that his plays are filled with humor and 
vivacity, Molnar is keenly aware of the ills of the world. Yet he never 
moralizes, contending that, life being all too brief, it is wisest to pluck what 
pleasures we may from adversity itself. He seldom lectures and is reticent 
in speech. But in his writings he speaks plainly, with understanding and 
compassion for the underdog. 

A sparkling conversationalist and matchless raconteur, when in the mood 
he will readily discourse on almost any subject. His searing irony and sar- 
donic wit often tilt unmercifully against friend and foe; but there always 
follows a climax of soothing tenderness, of remorse at having caused pain. 
His cynicism is usually directed at those who dare mistake mediocrity for 
talent. Primarily, even in his informal conversations, he aims to portray life 
as he sees it unfolding about him and, without the presumptuousness of a 
social crusader, to criticize it. Individuals and institutions alike are unspared 
by his lance, which, however, is dipped more often in pity than in gall. 
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Although somewhat of a recluse, Molnar can also be jovial. The intimate 
few who know him vow that he has few equals for sociability and as an 
entertainer whose rocket-like wit can keep a group of appreciative spirits con- 
vulsed with laughter. On such rare occasions, he is the true jester, even the 
clown. 

Nor is it generally known that Molnd4r is an accomplished musician— 
a composer as well as a critic. He plays the piano, violin, cello, besides 
boasting a fine voice. He can improvise lyrics with equal facility in Hun- 
garian, German and French. When among friends, he is likewise a match- 
less toastmaster; no one cares about food while he acts the conferenciere. He 
himself is a gourmet and takes great pride in personally preparing his 
pet Hungarian dishes for his foreign guests. And he sketches skillfully, too. 
He not only designs the settings of his plays, but also draws studies of the 
characters and tries to pick the players accordingly. 

Max Reinhardt and others have paid tribute to Molnar’s unusual directing 
ability. Some say he might have been just as distinguished a director as he 
is a playwright. In Budapest and in Vienna, sometimes even in Berlin, 
Molnar rehearses and directs his own plays, to which he also brings to bear 
an unusual mimetic talent. He has been known to enact every rdle in his 
own plays and to coach the casts with better results than the directors them- 
selves. When foreign producers attend a Molnar premiére, they usually carry 
away with them not only the script but complete blueprints and instructions 
in the author’s own hand. When in the midst of directing, Molnar lives 
entirely in the theatre. He sleeps and eats there, pals with the scene-shifters, 
and supervises every detail up to and including the dress rehearsal. He is 
fairly stage-drunk. 

Molnar’s method of playwriting is also different. He may bear the seed 
of a play in his mind for years, think out its every angle, then write it— 
usually in longhand—in two or three nights. His manuscripts are scarcely 
ever altered; he eschews everything that is superfluous. This economy of 
words is probably a natural result of his grasp of directing essentials. The 
Hungarian writing profession as a whole, particularly in the dramatic fleld, 
is deeply indebted to him, for, despite the handicap of an isolated tongue, 
and a scarcely known nationality, Molnar has been truly a trail-breaker in 
creating an interest abroad for what is now Hungary’s chief export. 

Aside from this absorption in his own plays, however, Moln4r seldom visits 
the serious theatre, preferring operas and musical shows. One of his favorite 
pastimes is to sit up all night with friends, dazzling them with fascinating 
tales, true and invented, with epigrams, and with his always-individual 
philosophy. 

Molnar has luminous, penetrating eyes, with a glint in them that conveys 
kindliness and dignity. The large monocle he constantly wears is quite in 
harmony with the contour of a somewhat expansive face. Despite his fifty 
years, there are but few crow’s feet to mar his smoothly-shaven countenance, 


and his mop of gray hair has a natural lustre such as men half his age 
might envy. 
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Fraternal feeling is not particularly strong among Hungarian authors. 
Thus Molnar’s early career was considerably hampered by his own colleagues, 
who viewed his mounting popularity with alarm. Not until he was acclaimed 
abroad, notably in America, did his native contemporaries and official Hun- 
gary take him to their hearts. Since then, many an upstart has capitalized 
a mere acquaintanceship with him. And his attainment of international repute 
has undoubtedly opened the foreign gates to many other Hungarian writers. 

In the days when his works were not yet widely known, he used to spend 
much time among his compatriots, sipping his favorite shlivovitz, a plum 
brandy of highly stimulating quality, and playing the Hungarian game called 
alsés, which is a sort of a stepsister to our own pinochle. While quite sympa- 
thetic to fresh trends in literature, he does not extend blanket approval. 
One often finds, in his short stories, this sly dig at certain absurdities: “or 
as the writer of so and so might say... .” But Molndr is tolerant enough 
to perpetrate a joke at his own expense. One of these dates back to the 
early days of “Liliom” in Hungary, where it had a cold reception. Yet 
having been produced by a repertory theatre, the play continued to appear 
at regular intervals. One night, the author attended one such performance 
with an American producer as his guest, to whom, after consulting the 
program, he said, “This is the hundredth time that ‘Liliom’ fails in Buda- 
pest.” 

It is said that Molnar has his proper share of eccentricities. He is, among 
other things, a fatalist, and attaches much importance to many seemingly 
harmless occurrences. Imagine what his reaction must have been to a 
program note at the American performance of his “Fashions for Men,” which 
read, “Friends of the cast are requested to refrain from applauding during 
the progress of the play.” That play was a box-office failure. 

Terseness and trenchancy are among Molnar’s characteristics. This is 
strikingly evident in his professional credo which reads: 

“1. A good editor edits not his paper but his staff; 2. A good critic is like 
a good publisher—he not only pays decent wages for work performed, but 
also gives an advance on the poet’s next effort; 3. Critical authority is at 
its highest when one looks for a mere yes or no from the critic; 4. In the 
appraisal of artistic endeavor, one may err on the side of leniency, but never 
toward censure; 5. To err gracefully is better than to guess the ugly truth; 
6. Only man knows the agony of birth pangs; 7. A disciple has the right 
faithlessly to forsake his master, but the master must never abandon his 
disciple; 8. He who makes an art of encouraging others, becomes himself 
impervious to encouragement; 9. The fairest verdict may be expected from 
that judge who himself has inspired the accused to commit a misdeed; 
10. Shakespeare was a genius, so let us merely strive to be honest.” 

This knack of condensation is further exemplified in the following thumb- 
nail autobiography: “1878, I was born in Budapest; 1896, I became a law 
student at Geneva; 1896, I became a journalist in Budapest; 1897, I wrote 
a short story; 1900, I wrote a novel; 1902, I became a playwright at home; 
1908, I became a playwright abroad; 1914, I became a war correspondent; 
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1916, I became a playwright once more; 1918, my hair turned snow-white; 
1925, I should like to be a law student at Geneva once more.” 

Unlike most authors of note, Molnar intends to write no memoirs, though 
many of his works—especially his novels—allow one glimpses of his child- 
hood and adolescence. Concerning these periods he was once moved to 
amplify the foregoing thumb-nail sketch. He wrote: 

“I was born on January 12th, 1878. This was followed by a five-year hiatus. 
Then, in quick succession, I attended various schools for sixteen years. Most 
of this time was spent at a parochial school and the least of it at the Royal 
College of Sciences whence, because of crowded space conditions, I withdrew 
to the Central Café in order to complete my legal training. I devoted an 
entire year to the study of criminal law and statistics, for I was ambitious 
to become an authority in those fields. In fact I wrote a disquisition on the 
two subjects which, in 1896, was published in the Pesti Hirlap. My first 
fictional stories and verses appeared in a humorous magazine called 
Urambdtydm. Likewise in 1896, I suddenly swooped down upon the edi- 
torial sanctum of the Pesti Hirlap to announce my intentions of becoming 
a journalist. But the managing editor happened to be away hunting; and 
I waited for his return. Thus, it was only fourteen years later that I landed 
the job. Meanwhile I attached myself to the Budapesti Naplé and the Pest 
Naplé. During this period, in spare moments, I perpetrated short stories, 
novels and even, indeed, plays. 

“On my own initiative I launched, in 1892, a periodical entitled Haladds 
(Progress), which was written in longhand and appeared in four copies. 
Soon, however, this publication was supplanted by one known as Eletképek 
(Panorama), which I edited and lithographed in the provinces, occasionally 
attaining the magnificent circulation of twenty copies. 

“My first major dramatic effort was a weird, spectacular play called 
‘A Kék Barlang’ (‘The Blue Cave’), which was successfully produced, in 
the early nineties, on a flimsy stage built (at a cost of eight whole guldens) 
within the basement home of a friend. I did the settings, too, while my chum 
contributed paper puppets of his own making. The premiére of this play, 
staged with the aid of all sorts of blue bottles filched from the surgery of 
my father, a physician, ended in a riot. In consequence of which, my next 
play had to languish for a decade thereafter, until the Comedy Theatre of 
Budapest saw fit to present it. This protracted pause may have left its bane- 
ful impress upon all my later dramatic efforts. 

“In conclusion, I may add that, far from harboring ambitions of juris- 
prudence, I am now trying to achieve a literary career.” 

Curiously enough, Molnar’s real career begins where this autobiography 
ends. He was eighteen when he began to write in earnest. He soon attained 
prominence as a journalist, but his first efforts published in book form at- 
tracted no particular attention. Two volumes “Magdalene” and “A Night of 
Kisses” (1900), went virtually unnoticed. But his novel, “The Hungry City,” 
which appeared shortly after these, revealed him as a keen observer of the 
seamy side of Budapest. Equally well liked were his narrative writings which 
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followed: “A Derelict Boat” (novel, 1901), also published in English; “Jézsi” 
(humoresques, 1902); “Eva” (novel, 1903), which appeared in English 
together with “A Derelict Boat”; “Prisoners” (novel, 1907), also published 
in English. 

During this period his first dramatic works were likewise written and 
produced: “A Doktor Ur” (“The Lawyer,” 1902) and “Jézsi” (1904). The 
first of these is a hilarious farce in the French manner, in which the central 
character is a thief who, in order to help a lawyer friend make a name for 
himself, repeatedly commits burglaries. The figures are better drawn and 
more vivid than those of his Gallic contemporaries, and indications of 
originality in dramatic craftsmanship were also noted at the time. 

Most of Molnar’s earlier plays had their inception in impressionistic sketches 
and isolated scenes which were written with no thought of ever elaborating 
them into full-length dramatic works. ‘These were, so to speak, the by- 
products of his journalistic years. “Liliom,” for instance, was written in 
just such a manner while Molndr worked as a night reporter. Incidentally, 
in all of Magyar newspaperdom no one has approached Molnar’s height, 
and even now he labels himself first and foremost a journalist, who “shall 
never be anything else.’ And he describes the profession: “Reporters in 
America and elsewhere go out and get the news, whereas we more often 
than not stay in the office or in our garrets and make the ‘news’. By that I 
mean that we report the news of the mind and soul of our characters,as much 
as we do the actions and happenings of daily life, which are, after all, the 
material accidents of existence rather than the significant realities of life. 
There is a disposition in some quarters to call all that fiction. But some of it, 
I insist, is literature. True literature is life translated into letters.” 

But whatever Molndr wrote as a reporter always had a dramatic frame- 
work and spirit. Then, as now, he strove to evaluate life in its relation to 
present-day problems. 

“Jézsi” was the first play to be fashioned from those gem-like sketches 
which made Molnar the columnist par excellence. In this work, a discerning 
projection of how unruly and pampered children often contribute to the un- 
happiness of their parents, Molnér proves himself a keen psychologist. He 
dissects the juvenile soul, and does it so amusingly that the casual onlooker 
or reader is apt to overlook the deeper implications of the play. Elsewhere 
Molnar says in all seriousness: “The most cruel humans are children,” and 
in “Jézsi,” he treats of them with that in mind. 

It was not, however, until he wrote “Az Ord6ég,” widely known here as 
“The Devil,” that Molnar appeared in the international limelight. It was 
first produced, in Hungary, in 1907, and was almost immediately translated 
into all the major languages. The English adaptation was made by no less 
a literary celebrity than Oliver Herford and, with the imcomparable George 
Arliss in the title réle, the play had a long run both here and in England. 
But, due to inadequate business arrangements, the author confided during 
his sojourn here, his American royalties were not enough to pay for cigarettes. 
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This, despite the fact that at one time four New York theatres (and several 
provincial stock companies) were presenting “The Devil” simultaneously. 

It has been charged that Molnar helped himself to Goethe’s “Faust” for 
the pivotal idea in “The Devil.” But this is unfair. Molnar’s Dr. Miller, 
unlike Mephisto, is not a scheming villain who lures the lovers to their doom. 
Molnér’s protagonist is a glib, cynical, personal demon, conjured up by the 
collective subconsciousness of the people involved. 

But the success of “The Devil” did not dazzle Molnar strongly enough for 
him to relinquish newspaper work. If anything, his column became more 
brilliant, his feuilletons and novelettes more unique. In 1908, official Hun- 
gary, which had theretofore begrudged him all honors, saw fit to make him 
a member of the discriminating Petéfi Society. Meanwhile he married and, 
although the marriage was the culmination of a romantic courtship of six 
years, incompatibility of temperaments led to an early parting. A daughter 
was born of this union, and it has been said that the central idea in “Liliom,” 
which was Molnar’s next play, was inspired from his brooding over this 
marital shipwreck. 

“Liliom” was first presented in 1909. Its Hungarian and Austrian premiéres 
were virtually simultaneous, but America did not see it until more than a 
decade later. Here it had gone the rounds of nearly every reputable New 
York producer, several of whom had held options on it from time to time. 
Then along came the then infantile Theatre Guild and, with a gesture of 
boldness, announced “Liliom” for production at the tail end of the 1920 
season. Preliminary curiosity ran high, the more so since the play had 
failed to satisfy Molndr’s own audiences and severest critics in Budapest and 
Vienna; it was rumored that Molnar’s star was on the wane, that “Liliom” 
marked the beginning of his eclipse. 

But our critics unanimously hailed this fantasy as one of the rare events 
in theatredom. Here was a play that gripped the mind and the heart. The 
sheer humanity of it swept aside all critical carping, and its tender irony 
and wisdom struck a responsive note in every heart. “Liliom” is undoubtedly 
touched with the divine spark of genius. Blending fact and fancy with 
daring imagination, it is a play of many moods, which all dovetail into one 
another so perfectly that its structure and climactic effect are never marred. 
And if one looks for that philosophy of life inherent_in.a great work, one 
finds it not only throughout the play but in Liliom’s dying words: “No- 
body’s right . . . but they all think they are. . . . A lot they know.” 

“Liliom” is a legend in which symbolism and reality are uncommonly 
combined; it has much in common with folklore, myth and fairy tale. 
It represents the tragedy of souls unable to fit themselves into a world 
of reality. Aside from what the play meant to Molndr in a realistic sense, 
he may also have sought to relive, symbolically, the days of his own baffling 
childhood. This same attempt may be found in dozens of his short sketches 
and dialogues and, to a great degree, in the novel, “The Paul Street Boys,” 
recently published in English. The bewildering problems of childhood— 
especially in its world of make-believe—seem to fascinate Molnér to this day 
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no less than the perplexities of adults. He himself always preferred play 
to study, and he feels, as he put it, that “play cultivates and sharpens the 
childish imagination; the child usually pretends that it is something other 
than what it really is.” 
The American production of “Liliom,” in any case, restored Molnar’s 
faith in his ability as a dramatist of universal appeal. Its success here created 
an instantaneous interest in the play everywhere. Indeed, it prompted a 
revival in his own country which resulted in an overwhelming triumph for 
author and play. 
Prose works by Molnar published at about the time “Liliom” was first 
produced are “Music” (short stories, 1908), “He and She” (feuilletons and 
sketches, 1909); “The Pipes of Pan” (anecdotes, yarns and_ feuilletons, 
1911); “Three in One” (impressions, sketches and odd types, 1914). Of 
lasting importance, is his delightful “The Paul Street Boys” (1907), already 
mentioned, which probes in a masterly fashion the juvenile soul. Molnar also 
translated numerous French and German plays for metropolitan theatres. 
Some of these he did as reportorial assignments, yet his first drafts were flaw- 
less enough to be used for production purposes. 
Next in chronological sequence on the dramatic roster is “A Testér,” known 
here latterly as “The Guardsman” but produced in America even before 
“Liliom” as “Where Ignorance Is Bliss.” Strange as it may now seem, that 
initial presentation was of no great consequence, having neither enhanced 
nor detracted from Molnar’s reputation. But the Theatre Guild of New 4j\ { ie 
York once again came to the rescue. This time, in 1924, it placed Molnar at Yi 
the head of the list. “The Guardsman” opened that season at the Garrick Siqaid Gf 
and immediately established itself as an outstanding hit. What in 1913 had a 
been regarded as only a mildly interesting comedy, was now received with bynts 
acclaim. “The Guardsman” is a delicate comedy of adult sophistication. In 
it a leading Shakespearean actor fancies that his wife, likewise an artist of 
the stage, is in a mood for a new romance with some one quite unlike any 
one she has ever met. A rather difficult problem for the lady, as she has 
had no less than half a dozen previous affairs. But this time the husband 
is resolyed to have something to say about her latest attraction without really 
saying anything. The drollness and deft handling of the ensuing situations 
make for a highly polished, amusing comedy. It should be noted here, also, 
that a year prior to this second new success, another Molnar play, “The \ \) \ ¥¢¢lu 
Swan,” had won spontaneous critical approval. But of this more will be said | 
in its proper place, “The Swan” having been written eight years after “The | | 
Guardsman.” yo. 
By now, in his own country as also in other lands, Molnar came to be tae, 
looked upon as one of the foremost playwrights of our day. George Bernard | 
Shaw himself publicly praised “The Guardsman,” expressing the belief that 
it would endure with the finest works of modern playwrighting. 
Then two years elapsed before another play by Molnar saw the boards. 
This is entitled ““A Farkas” and has had two different American presentations, 
first as “The Phantom Lover” and some years later as “The Tale of the 
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Wolf.” The latter production, though staged with genuine skill and enacted 
by a competent cast, did not live up to expectations. More is the pity, as 
“The Tale of the Wolf,” a dream play, has much in common with the theme 
of “The Guardsman.” In fact, it and “The Guardsman” are complementary, 
the two plays attacking the same problem from different angles. Both plays, 
despite their suaveness and cloak of light-hearted comedy, bespeak emotional 
tempests which might easily have resulted in a melodramatic “problem play.” 

With the completion of these plays, Molnér decided to seek respite from 
such inspirational complexities as induced those rather grim comedies. His 
newspaper work continued unabated, and the first year of the World War 
found him traveling over the devastated battle-fields of the German-Austrian 
forces. Here he found in a correspondent’s rdle his former wife, Marguerite 
Vészi. Both sent brilliant reports to the same daily, but Molnar’s were by 
far the more vivid, colorful and the more human—so much so, that, though 
belonging to an enemy people, he had the unique distinction of having most 
of his war correspondence reprinted in leading Allied publications, including 
the London “Morning Post.” In this country it was published in the New 
York “Times.” 

Gathered in a bulky volume, these daily chronicles form a document of 
real importance. “A War Correspondent’s Diary” depicts human emotions 
as manifested not so much by the combatants as in persons and places 
most tragically affected by the horrors of war. The pathos and the humor 
of these pages are stirring. The diary bares Molndr’s deep humanity, 
which is also evident in a story told of him. One day, while wandering 
about with a foraging party, he strayed into a ramshackle house. There he 
found, lying on the table, a brace of army pistols the butts of which were 
thickly scarred with all manner of patriotic sentiments, most of them glorify- 
ing war and damning the enemy. Believing himself unobserved, Molnar 
picked up one of the pistols and wrote in German, “Live and let Live!” 

At about this time, what remnants of prejudice there still existed against 
him were wiped away by his being elected to membership in the Kisfaludy 
Society, which is the supreme literary authority in Hungary. That same year 
he also wrote a long novel, “Andor,” which is the story of a youthful de- 
generate, set against the lurid night life of Budapest, in which psychoanalysis 
is adroitly and lucidly employed, without resorting to the sordid. Molndr 
regards this his finest literary effort. 

Nor was this year entirely unproductive in the dramatic field. ‘Uridivat,” 
played here under the title of “Fashions for Men,” is of the 1914 vintage. 
This is somewhat reminiscent of Dostoievski’s “The Idiot,” but lacks the 
distinctiveness of Molnéar’s earlier works, and had but a short run. It tells 
of a poor, pure-hearted girl menaced by the attentions of a rather unrascally 
rake, a man of wealth and other irresistible qualities. Smiles and tears, pathos 
and merriment, are deftly mingled in a happy ending. 

The war period also inspired the next Molndr play, “A Fehér-Felhd” or 
“The White Cloud.” It is doubtful whether an American production of this 


- haunting fantasy will ever be given. Herein Molnér again skillfully experi- 
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ments with psychology. “The White Cloud” is a miracle play devoted to a 
simple analysis of how legends are born and destroyed. It is also a subtle 
satire on the sham heroics of war and patriotism. The play, written in 
the provincial idiom, is peopled largely with children, and its dramatic effec- 
tiveness is heightened by the same sort of celestial scenery as is called for in 
“Liliom.” “The White Cloud” was written at military headquarters. 

Then, as if to relax from the tension of war, Molndr wrote the play 
“Farsang,” known here as “Carnival.” Although technically not sufficiently 
Molndresque, there is in “Carnival” enough of sharp character etching and 
symbolism to rank it among his important efforts. In its realism the con- 
flict between carnality and love is arrestingly portrayed. But symbolically it 
is but another attempt on the part of the author to point the way to human 
happiness. 

After this, with disenchantment aggravated, Molnar wrote little else until 
after the Armistice. “A Hattyu” or “The Swan” was his first post-war play. 
Once more Molnar was at his best in as beguiling a comedy as has been seen | 
in many years. “The Swan” is clever and merciless satire of royalty and the | 
absurdities of vanishing Court life, blending a more than the usual amount of | 
typically Molndrese wisdom and pathos, wistful romance and pure wit. In 
France, after the premiére of “The Swan,’ Molndér was decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. 

With the fruits of “The Swan” bountifully reaped, Molnar’s fancy turned 
again to subjective romance. His next play, “Egi és Féldi Szerelem” (“Heav- 
enly and Earthly Love”), was produced in Budapest less than a year after 
“The Swan.” The theme of “Launzi” (as it was known here for a brief 
period, with Pauline Lord in the title rdle) deals, subtly and in a provocative 
manner, with the marital conflict between a mere prosaic wife and a being 
divinely endowed and capable of inspiring genius. This play, with its 
original title suggested by one of Titian’s canvasses, was first outlined in one 
of Molndr’s short dialogues, the moral of which was that both heavenly and « 
earthly love may dwell in one and the same woman. “Launzi” is decidedly 
tragic and, in a way, calls to mind such well-known kindred figures as 
Hauptmann’s Hannele, Ibsen’s Hedwig and even Shakespeare’s Ophelia. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty was a vacation year for Molndr, and he was 
often seen frequenting, rather more gayly than is his wont, the leading strands 
of the Continent. Nevertheless, his balance-sheet for that season shows, aside 
from several fictional compilations, three one-act plays of distinctive merit. 
These bear the collective title of “Szinh4z” and appear in this book as 
“Theatre.” They have not yet been produced outside of Hungary, but I 
recall with amusement how five or six years ago several theatrical managers 
here sought to be first to know their themes, and so quite a merry scramble 
developed. But, for some unexplained reason, all agreed that one-acters hold 
only artistic attraction. And that is deplorable, for in these plays Molnar is 
at his best as a keen observer and dramatic technician. Each of the three— 
“A Prologue to ‘King Lear,’ ” “Marshal,” and “The Violet”—presents a real slice 
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of life among the thespians, with Molndr’s amazing knack for character por- 
trayal and subtle irony gleaming through every scene. 

“A Vérés Malom” (“The Red Mill”), an experimental realistic play dealing 
with the infernal regions, though indifferently received by certain hostile 
Magyar critics in 1924, was well received in both Berlin and Vienna. ca 

The Hungarian premiére of “Mima” (as “The Red Mill” is called in its 
American production) was preceded by violent controversies between the 
admirers and disparagers of Molnar. For the first time in years, this war 
between the clans moved him to issue a statement that serves to reveal his 
sensitive nature. He averred that “the great public, by which I do not really 
mean the public but those ten thousand humans who constantly patronize 
the theatre and are thus closely related to the theatre, actors and author . . . 
they, I say, are inclined to suspect a self-seeking publicity stunt behind any 
announcement of a play. ‘Aha!’ they say, ‘he has had himself boosted again.’ 
As a matter of fact, to one who enjoys some measure of repute, publicity is 
most injurious. First of all because such publicity gives rise to false notions. 
Secondly, because it diminishes the value of the play, for public interest can- 
not help waning under the impact of sensational and constantly varying 
reports, while the play itself remains precisely as the author has written it. 
In other words, it does not develop nor rise in value commensurately with 
fluctuating public interest. 

“No real playwright worthy the name can possibly relish the thought of 
having his play exhibited stark naked by everybody before the premiére, of 
having his every secret laid bare, his every garment removed. Every person 
craves to attend the premiére in a chaste frame of mind, and therefore pre- 
liminary publicity can benefit only the author who is as yet unknown. Don’t 
think that this is merely a capricious defense put up by a playwright against 
public indiscretion. It is far more serious than that and calls for redress 
even by international copyright laws. My protest applies equally to the most 
sympathetic articles, which are bound to prejudice any audience—to whom 
the piece becomes so familiar, to its minutest charm and detail, that one can 
almost hear them reciting the text. 

“. .. Since, however, “The Red Mill” (“Mima”) has dozens of players, 
whom I cannot possibly prevent from babbling about the play and whose 
conception of it is probably widely divergent, it is perhaps wise that I, the 
author, make public a statement prior to the premiére. ... And so, after 
revealing that the play consists of a prologue lasting half an hour and a 
single act requiring two hours, with a total of twenty-nine lightning changes 
of scenery that is never repetitious, let me epitomize the play. Briefly, the 
Head Devil in Hades invents a machine, the Red Mill, into which may be 
cast a good man who, fifteen minutes later, emerges through a rear opening 
completely corrupted. For purposes of experimentation, my devils finally 
pick a recently married, sentimental young forester whose equally sentimental 
young bride constantly strives to make him happy with his pet dish—baked 
kraut and pork. The innocent fellow is then tossed between the millstones 
where he is ground up like wheat grains in a regular mill. Somewhat as life 
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grinds humanity. The machine itself is nothing more than a visible com- 
bination of our machine world and the psychological grind. It is, basically, 
a mere theatrical jest which now and then grows deadly serious, but, in the 
end, remains a jest after all. I do not aim to exaggerate the import of this 
slender theme, but to project a play that will perhaps induce a tear or two. 
Had I the courage to do so, I would call it a comedy.” 

So there you are; Molnar, as ever, intent not so much on amusing you as 
on moving you to tears, 

If “The Red Mill” did no more in Hungary than to reveal the versatility 
and originality of Molnar, “Uvegcipo” (known here as “The Glass Slipper’), 
which followed, again brought to the fore Molnar the poet. In this tender 
comedy Molnar is beset by no harrowing problems. Instead, he yearns to be 
clownishly jolly, but is tempted to lapse into symbolic sentimentality. The 
story of the play concerns a suburban Cinderella, a little servant girl who 
goes to plays at the National Theatre in Budapest, and there becomes filled 
with romantic notions. She dreams and struggles in life for the fabled 
glass-slipper and Prince Charming, who turns out to be an ordinary elderly 
carpenter. The pathos of her love, with its shades and overtones of pity 
and understanding, does not, however, entirely supplant the usual humor 
and satire found in Molnar—as witness the courtroom scene. In fact, in its 


happy blending of these qualities, and in its excellent craftsmanship, “The },,, 


Glass Slipper” does not fall far below “Liliom.” 

And now (in 1924) we come to “Jaték a Kastélyban,” which was presented 
here with the classic title of “The Play’s the Thing.” Justly so, as Molnar 
himself confesses to having gleaned his theme from “Hamlet.” He relates 
how the thought of writing the play occurred to him, as follows: 

“My wife (Lily Darvas) and I were stopping at the Hotel Imperial in 
Vienna. She was then learning to speak German. All day long she had to 
recite classical German plays. Just for practice, for hours on end. One 
afternoon an intimate friend called on me, and as we were chatting amiably, 
he suddenly jumped up. He had heard Lily’s voice in her room, which 
adjoined mine, saying in fluent German, ‘I love you, I love you! I shall die 
of love for you!” No wonder he jumped. And I jumped. Both of us went 
to the door and, upon opening it, found Lily quietly sitting in a rocker recit- 
ing declarations of love to her tutor. Utterly harmless, yet how disturbing 
it sounded! . . . That’s how I got the idea. But you can just as well say 
that I got it from ‘Hamlet,’ from that familiar line, you know.” 

“The Play’s the Thing” is a highly amusing caprice, suavely cynical and 
gayly sophisticated. In construction it departs from conventiona! devices, 
and the edge of its humor is sharper than ever, while the dramatic balance 
shows the handiwork of a perfect craftsman. 

In 1925 Molnar wrote “Csendélet” (“Still Life”), which was peau that 
same year by the Comedy Theatre of Budapest. 

“Riviera,” to be produced next season in New York, was flawed by 
“Olympia,” Molnar’s latest work, which one of the most discerning critics in 
Budapest has called a “mirage built on concrete” and in which Molnar’s facil- 
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ity and urbanity are said to reach heights never before attained by him. In 
three swiftly moving acts, the adroit Hungarian presents a story dealing with 
royal manners of a quarter century ago. It is perhaps unfair, as Molnar says, 
to give too much of it away before the premiére or, in this case, before a first 
reading. In “Olympia,” Molnar has again proved himself a playwright of 
extraordinary inventiveness, compassion and humanity. 

There remains little else to record—unless it be noted that Molnar has a 
bulky diary in which he has garnered a lifetime’s greatly varied observations. 
From this, he told the writer, he has been feeding, for more than a quarter 
century now, not only his plays but also those numerous other volumes which 
make up his huge non-dramatic output. There are, in all, approximately 
fifty volumes, with heaps of his best writings not yet crammed into paste- 
board covers. 

His journalistic pen is still prolific, leading publications in Berlin, Buda- 
pest, Vienna, Rome and New York paying top rates for his causeries and 
_short stories. 

Aside from the works enumerated, the following are among his best known 
books: “Acquaintances,” “Children’s Tales,” “Baron Marcius,” “To-day, Yes- 
terday and To-morrow,” “Metropolitan Morals,” “The Steam Pillar,” “Words, 
Words, Words,” “American Nights,” and others. There are several more in 
preparation. 

In each of these volumes, one is struck by Molnar’s deep understanding of 
human nature and by the daring of his imagination. This buoyant imagina- 
tion has found him bestriding Pegasus time and again. Just how much 
longer he is destined to ride that unstable steed, only the future will tell. 

Meanwhile, the plays here collected eloquently attest Ferenc Molnar’s 
worthiness to be ranked with the leading playwrights of our day. 


Louis RirrENBERG. 
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Not yet produced in America 


CHARACTERS 


SARKANY, LL.D. 
PUZSER 

CSATO 

CSERESNYES 

BERTALAN 

PROFESSOR OF GECGRAPHY 
PRINCIPAL 

FIRST POLICEMAN 

SECOND POLICEMAN 


MRS. SARKANY 


LENKE 


MRS. MAROSI 
CHAMBERMAID 


AC TIONE 


[scene: Sarkany’s study. 
At right, in the foreground, a hand- 


some desk, with armchair. At left, 
sofa, small table, chairs. In front of 
the sofa, a lion’s skin. Veranda, 


with large window opening to a gar- 
den, in the left rear corner. The 
entrance to the room is in the right 
rear corner. There are two doors in 
the left wall: the one in the front 
leads to Mrs. SarKkany’s room, the 
other one to LENKE’s. Between the 
two large doors, a small, wall- 
papered door, leading to Mrs. 
Marosi’s room. At right, near the 


footlights, wall-papered door to 
SarKANY’s chamber; in the rear, door 
to SARKANY’s Office. 

When the curtain rises, BERTALAN 
SARKANY’s first assistant; LENKE, a 
young girl, SARKANY’S sister-in-law; 
Mrs. Marosi, governess; and 
CsERESNYES, @ provincial gentleman, 
are in the room.| 


Bertacran. We'll tell Mr. Sarkany. 

Marosi. Just leave it to us. 

CsErEsNyEs. I want Jozsi to come 
along to the banquet. Please tell him 
that all the professors will be there, 
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except the Greek, because he died, 
the poor fellow. The principal will 
be there, too, and the entire class. 
We'll all drink and we'll all get 
drunk. 

Berraran. We'll tell him surely, 
don’t worry. At the Royal, at ten 
o'clock. 

CsrresnyEs. He may come a little 
earlier. And tell hirn, please, that I 
am very sorry that I didn’t find him 
at home. I wanted to invite him 
personally. And then again, I was 
sort of curious to meet him. Just 
think of it, I beg of you, I haven’t 
seen him for ten years. People 
change in ten weeks, let alone in 
ten long years. 

Marost. Mr. 
changed a bit. 

CsERESNYES. 


Sarkany  hasn’t 
I liked him best in 
the whole class. We sat next to each 
other. I never prompted any one 
but him. I never helped any one 
but him—and I never fought any 
one but him. My God—and we did 
fight a lot! We boxed together a 
friendship that'll last until our dying 
day. Yes, ma’am, we were always 
together. We had the first beards in 
the class. 

Marost. Guess you slapped each 
other’s faces so often that your beard 
came out to see what it was all about. 

CsrresnyEs. Perhaps. Has he still 
got his beard? 

Marost. Yes, whenever he forgets 
to shave. 


CsEresNyEs. How does he look? 
Is he fat or lean? 

Marost. Medium. Just the type 
I love. 

Csrresnyzs. He’s certainly got 


far. But I always knew that he 
would. He was always the tattle- 
tale of the class, 
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BerracaN. His name is in the 
papers every day. 
CseresnyEs. While still a child 


one knew he’d become a criminolo- 
gist. He was the one who invented 
all the mean tricks. He was 
shrewder than any of us. He was 
clever. He was a scoundrel. [I al- 
ways said he was a born lawyer. 

Marost. And what a lawyer! 

Bertacan. Our office has the 
most beautiful cases of the season. 

Cseresnyes. Are you his assist- 
ant? 

BErTALAN. Yes. 

LenKE [comes forward]. 

CsrresnyEs. And the 
Underwood? Remington? 

Lenxe. Neither. I am his sister- 
in-law. 

Csrresnyes. I beg your pardon. 
I thought you were the typist. 

BertaLan. I am the writing ma- 
chine. 

CsgeresnyEs. And is his wife just 
as pretty? 

Bertaran. As they say it here- 
abouts: “Wish her to me.” 

CsrresnyEs. Hereabouts? 

Bertatan. Yes. That is the 
greatest praise in the mercantile dis- 
trict on this side of the Danube. 

CsrrEsNyEs. I am really very glad 
to hear that. God, happiness and 
comfort all around. A merry apart- 
ment, a beautiful little villa in a 
pretty garden, a pretty wife, a pretty 
sister-in-law, a pretty assistant. 

Marost. And a pretty governess. 

CsErEsNyEs. A pretty governess! 
[To Bertaran.] I wish her to you. 


miss? 


BerTaLan. Me? Never. 
CsrresnyEs. And what a career! 
BertaLan. Well, that’s true. The 


boss is pretty much sought after. 
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Yesterday we got a beautiful little 
parricide case. 

CsrresnyEs. You don’t say? 

Bertacan. Yes, sir! And what a 
case! As if it had been made to 
order for us. The defendant is as 
innocent as a lamb to be born to- 
morrow. 

Csreresnyes. Very exciting. 

Marosr. Do you see that statue? 

CsrreEsnyEs. Yes, I do. 

Marost. Well, ten years in the 
penitentiary look down upon you 
from that statue. 

CsgresnyEs. Beg pardon? 

Marosi. Ten years in the peniten- 
tiary. The man who gave it to us 
would have got that much. Look at 
that picture. It’s a genuine Rippl- 
Ronai. Fifteen years. 

CsrresNyEs. My God! 

Bertacan. Look here! Eight 
years in jail look up from this lion’s 
skin. Look at this desk. It wouldn’t 
be here now had not a man by the 
name of Csutoras strangled his aunt 
to death. A handsome piece, eh? 
Worth an aunt any time. 

CsrrEsnyEs. ‘Two of ’em. 

Berravan. Or, if I don’t offend 
you with the suggestion, look at our 
dear Mrs. Marosi. 


CsrresNyEs. How many years in 
jail? 
Bertatan. A veritable nausea— 


Marosr. Wha-a-at? 

Bertatan. A_ veritable nausea 
caught me in its grips when I heard 
of the trick that enabled Mrs. Marosi 
to exist. An embezzler was acquit- 
ted and the boss got such enormous 
fees that he immediately engaged a 
governess to take care of the miss. 

CsreresnyEs. Congratulations. 

Marost. Thanks. 

Lenxe. This gown I’m wearing 
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now. . . . Do you remember Rotten- 
koffer’s forged notes? 

CsrrEsNyEs. Very well. 

Lenxe. Well, you see, I got it be- 
cause I hoped he’d be acquitted. Am 
I right, Bertalan? 

BerTALan. Yes, ma’am. 

Lenxe. And he was acquitted. 


Berraran. And he paid like any- 
thing. 

Lenxe. Had he been convicted, 
I'd be still wearing my last year’s 
gown. 

CsrresnyEs. There’s no more 


gallant judge than the Hungarian 


judge. But—I’ll be taking my leave 
now. 
BERTALAN. Just leave it to us. 


Mr. Sarkany will surely be there. 


CsErEsNyEs. You won't forget it, 
will you? 

Att Turee. No. 

CsrresnyEs. The ten-year class 


reunion, to-night, at ten o'clock, at 
the Royal, room number four. He 
must come. Good-bye. We'll drink. 
We'll get drunk. Good-bye, miss. 
We'll all be stewed. God bless you, 
Doctor. 

Marost. Good-bye. 

Bertatan. This way, please. 
Good-bye, sir. You will get the bill 
in the morning mail. 

CsrresnyEs. What bill? 

BerTaLaNn. Forgive me, please 
. .. I thought you were a customer. 


CsgrEsNyEs. You won't forget it? 
BertaLtan. God will convict the 
patricide if I~ forget it. [Exit 


CsERESNYES. BERTALAN comes for- 
ward.| And now we can continue 
our studies. Where did we leave off? 
Lenxe. I think the recurring deci- 
mal fractions come next. 
[Sits on sofa, opens book.| 


Marost [reading a book]. That 
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fellow came in just when I reached 
the most exciting chapter. 

Bertaran. Which chapter is it, 
dearest? 

Marost. The detectives have just 
now entered through the secret door 
of the green-bearded count’s castle. 
I think that’s the place where the two 
million dollars are hidden. 

Lenxe. Yes. The recurring deci- 
mal fractions come next. 

[Sits down.] 

Bertatan. You are still reading 

detective stories, Mrs. Marosi? 
[Sits down.] 

Marost. Of course. You don’t 
think I’d read love stories! There is 
nothing more interesting than a good 
detective novel. Oh, Mr. Bertalan, 
if I could, only once in my life, see 
a real burglar! 

BertaLan. Look at Puzser. 

Marosr. Not that way! When he 
is working! When he is cracking a 
safe, hiding under a bed, climbing 
through a window! A live one! 
Well, go on and study, study! .. . 
Lets arse@ iar. yeScauot [Reading] 
Philip and Stopkins have pressed the 
button . . 

BertaLan. The recurring decimal 
fractions. . . . There are— 

Lenxe. Pure and mixed recurring 
decimal fractions. 

Bertacan. What number is their 
sum? <A finite number? 

Lenxe. I have a premonition I’m 
going to flunk. 

Bertatan [thrusting his leg for- 
ward under the table]. Oh, no, not 
at all! The mixed recurring decimal 
fractions . 

Lenxe. I don’t know. 

Bertatan. Look around. 

LenxE [looks under the table and 
puts her foot on Berraran’s]. Ohl 
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The mixed recurring decimal fraction 
equals an ordinary fraction the 
numerator of which is the difference 
of—that results when you take the 


number as a whole... which... 
which ... 
[Marost looks up from her 
book. | 
BerTaLtan. Well? 


[He pulls his leg back.] 

Lenxe. The connection has been 

broken. 
[Marosi continues to read.| 

Bertaran [replaces his 
Well? 

Lenxe. Which is composed of the 
digits before the repeat. 

Marost. Who's kicking the table 
here? 

BerTaLan. Are you dreaming? 

Marost. Are you kicking? 

Bertatan. Mrs. Marosi, please, 
don’t interrupt us. Now we have to 
take it all over again. Follow the 
next question. How many feet make 
one meter? 

Lenxe [puts her feet on his legs]. 
Feet? Two feet. 

BertTatan. Think it over! 

Lenxe. Two feet. 

BerTaLan [with love]. Dearest! 

Marost. You’re at it again! 
[Looks under the table.) My God! 

Bertaran. This is simply unheard 
of! Every time we have something 
important to learn you disturb us. 


Lenxe. If I flunk it'll be your 
fault. 


leg]. 


Marost. What’s that? I look 
under the table. ... 
BERTALAN — [impertinently]. You 


are here to supervise Lenke and not 
to look under the table. Do you 
understand? 

Marost. Aren’t you getting a little 
too fresh? Isn’t it enough for you 
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that you are massaging Lenke’s legs 
under the table? 

BertraLan. No, it isn’t. 

Marosi. Miss Lenke’s legs?! 

Bertatan. What do you think? 
Do you want me to massage your 
legs? 

Marosr. I'll tell Mrs. Sarkany all 
about this. At last you'll be fired, you 
good-for-nothing. 


BerTaLtan. What did you say? 
You witch! Witch! 

Marost. I won’t stand for this! 
Not for a second! Where’s Mrs. 
Sarkany? I won’t stay here for an- 
other second. ... You rascal! [ll 
fix you! You'll stop pedaling! 

[ Exits. ] 


Bertatan [leaping toward LENKE]. 
That’s what I’ve been waiting for! 
The moment has arrived! 

Lenxe. Ah! 

[Defends herself.| 

Bertatan. Hurry up before some 
one comes in! Protective inoculation 
against flunking. 

[ Attempts to kiss her.| 

Lenxe. Bertalan! No! No! No 
man has ever kissed me as yet! 

Bertacan. All the better! 

Lenxe. Not on the lips! 

Bertatan. Where in hell else? 

[ Kisses her.| 
Lenxe. You bad man! 
BerTaLan. Bad! 
[Kisses her again. | 

Lenxe. Bad, bad! 

Bertacan. Again? [Two kisses.| 
You—hundred times beautiful one! 


Lenxe. You—hundred times bad 
one! 

Bertacan. A hundred _ times? 
We haven’t so much time now. 


We're in a hurry. Are you going 
to study all night? 


Lenxe. Yes. 
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Bertaran. All right—then I'll 
come to your room to-night. 

Lenxe. Good heavens! What are 
you saying? At what time? 

Bertatan. Around midnight. 
Everything is fixed up already. I’ve 
deliberately forgotten to copy the 
papers of the Csongradi case. 

Lenxe. And? 

BerTALAN. Can’t you understand 
it? The boss will ask me to stay here 
for the night. 


Lenxe. My God, that will be ter- 
rible! 
BerTaLan. Aren't you happy? 


I’m sure he'll ask me to stay here. 
Pll be working in the outer office all 
evening, and, at midnight, I'll visit 


you. 
Lenxe. Never! 
Bertatan. And now—may I 


have a little advance on account? 
[ Attempts to kiss her.| 
Lenxe. But not on my lips! 
Bertatan. That’s the very spot 
where I will kiss you! Ill stand 
against the door so that no one can 
comeiin. ». . Here; here .:. 
[Leaps to the door in the rear, 
leans against it. Dr. SARKANY 
opens the door, Brrtaan falls 
into his arms.| 


SarKany. Hello! What’s this? 

Lenxe. Heavens! 

BertaLan. I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Sarkany. I just wanted to go 
out. 

SarKANy. Back first? That’s a 
good idea. Hello, Lenke. 

Lenke. Hello, Jozsi! 


SarKany. Children, he’s acquitted 
again. They acquitted him to-day 
for the nineteenth time. Acquitted! 

BerTALaN. You've come just at 
the right time. 

Lenxe. Who is acquitted? 
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SarKany. Who? Well, who could 
he be? Puzser, of course! That 
dear, lovely, excellent, charming, 
brilliant and honest Puzser. A few 
more burglaries like this and I'll be 
Hungary’s most sought after crimi- 


nal lawyer. [Produces flowers.| A 
lady threw these at me. The stu- 
dents cheered me! An old lady 


wanted to embrace me. They would 
have unharnessed my horses, drained 
the gasoline from my car had I not 
come afoot. 

Lenxe. Isn’t that wonderful? Pll 
put the flowers in a vase. 

[Exits.] 

Sarkany. I hope the other more 
important thing will succeed just 
as well. Hasn’t Puzser been here 
yet? 

BERTALAN. 
ing? 

Sarkany. He must come. I’m 
expecting him on a most important 
matter. 

BerTALaAN. Well, since he is ac- 
quitted, what does he want here? 

SarKANy. Don’t be so curious. 
All I can tell you, son, is that it’s a 
great thing! A very great thing! If 
Providence helps me, I'll be one of 
the best known men in the country 
next week. 

BERTALAN. 
help. 

SarKaNy. Until now it has helped 
me as if I had hired it. But now! 
Now! Much depends on it! 

Bertatan. Is it a secret? 

SarKANy. Yes. To-day, it’s a se- 
cret—to-morrow, the whole of Eu- 
rope may speak of nothing but that. 
But let’s not speak of it now. I am 
so happy I may accidentally betray 
myself. You know that at heart I am 
a very modest man. But my speech 


Not yet. Is he com- 


I hope Providence will 
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to-day—and I am not boasting now— 
was the best ever delivered in a Hun- 
garian courtroom. It was a grand 
speech, son. 

BerTaLan. The other Hungarian 
lawyers know nothing but how to 
kid the State’s attorney. 

SarKANy. That’s just how I began 
my speech. With my first sentence, 
I won the audience, with the second, 
the presiding judge, with the third, 
the case. This is how I began it: 
“Your Honor! Justice is not blind, 
but cross-eyed.” 

Bertatan. I don’t get you. 

Sarkany. Don’t you? Well, the 
Assistant State’s Attorney is slightly 
cock-eyed. The entire courtroom 
burst out laughing. The presiding 
judge was laughing, the audience was 
laughing, the defendant, the court- 
crier, the guards were laughing. 
Even His Majesty’s bust was laugh- 
ing. Only the State’s Attorney was 
dark and gloomy. At that moment, 
four thousand years in the peniten- 
tiary were awaiting Puzser. Then I 
continued: “Justice is sometimes 
cross-eyed, Your Honor, that is to say, 
she does not see what she is looking 
at. As in the case of this eminently 
honest man, John Puzser, etc., etc.” 
Then I began to talk about Italian 
criminology. I hurled Lombroso at 
their heads, nine times in succession. 
“Sin, Your Honor, is simply another 
demonstration of life—just as birth, 
or death—or insanity, of which it is 
merely a manifestation.” Then I re- 
ferred to Puzser’s immaculate past. 

BrerTALan. Puzser was in jail 
eighteen times. 

SarKkany. That makes no differ- 
ence. But, because of that, I painted 
his life in dark colors. Puzser burst 
out crying, the presiding judge burst 
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out crying, the audience was crying, 
the guards, the court crier, the statues 
were crying—only the State’s Attor- 
ney was laughing. I looked around 
triumphantly, I called humanitarian 
feelings to my aid: mercy and pity. I 
made one last thrust at the State’s At- 
torney’s cross-eyedness and then I sat 
down. Applause broke forth. They 
called me before the footlights five 
times. 


Berracran. And then? 
Sarxany. Then they acquitted 
him. I remained victorious. The re- 


porters asked for copies of my speech. 
A distinguished German magazine 
asked for a picture of me. They are 
charming fellows, those reporters. 
I'll donate to their pension fund such 
a sum that—that I myself will be 
surprised at the amount. 
[Paces to and fro, full of en- 
thusiasm.| 

Bertatan. I have a message for 
you. Mr. Cseresnyes was here. 

Sarkany. What Cseresnyes? 

Bertatan. A schoolmate of yours. 
To-night will be your ten-year class 
reunion. 

Sarxany. Oh, I see. Cseresnyes. 

Bertaran. He was speaking of 
you very enthusiastically. 

SarKany. Yes? Well, that’s eas- 
ily explainable, isn’t it? He was the 


one I hated most at school. Does 
the reunion take place to-night? 
Bertatan. To-night, at ten 
o’clock, in room number four of the 
Royal. 
SarKaNny. To-night? Great! Ex- 
cellent! 


BertTaLan. You seem to be very 
happy about it. 

Sarkany. Do I? 
is there? 

Berratan. Arpai paid an install- 


Well, what else 


wa, 


ment. Stattburg was here and asked 
for grace. 

SarKANy. We _ grant 
That’s God’s business. 


BerTaLan. He can’t pay before 


no grace. 


the first. He has eight small chil- 
dren. 
SarKANy. What do I care? Go 


ahead and have a writ issued against 
him right away. It isn’t my business 
to protect the race from extinction. 

Brertatan. And what about the 
humanitarianism, mercy, and_ pity 
you were talking about? 

SarkaNy. I deny that I ever men- 
tioned them. Secondly, I deny that 
what I said was correct. Thirdly, I 
deny that what I said concerned me. 
Anyway, there is no mercy in civil 
suits. 

BerTALAN. That’s nice! 

SarKANy. My motto in criminal 
suits is: “There are so few of us that 
even the parricides ought to be for- 
given.” My motto in civil suits: 
“There are so many of us lawyers 
that no creditors ought to be for- 


given.” 
BerTaLan. Beautiful! 
SarKANY. In civil suits, money 


talks and lets the dog bark. And if 
the money does not talk, then the dog 
will bite. 

Brertaran. Excellent! 

SarKANy. That’s the best, to be 
the plaintiffs lawyer. The defend- 
ant’s lawyer is a chained prisoner, 
the plaintiffs, a hawk—soaring free 
and high in the air. The real lawyer 
represents the interests of his clients. 

Bertatan. And who represents 
humanitarianism? 

Sarkany. I have nothing to do 
with that. I am a lawyer and not a 
philanthropist. Have you copied the 
papers in the Csongradi case? 
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BerTALaN. That’s just it. I 
haven’t yet. I had to run around so 
much to-day. 

SarKANy. But the case’ll come up 
for trial to-morrow! I'll teach you. 
You'll copy it to-night, if it takes all 
night. ; 

BertaLan. Here in the office? 

Sarxany. Of course! You know 
very well that I don’t permit any 
papers to be taken out of here. 
Come back after supper and copy 
them in the outer office. And if it’s 
necessary, you'll work until six in the 
morning. 

Bertatan. What shall I do? ... 
I'll have to spend the night here. 
Really, I am no better than a slave. 

SarKANy. That’s not true, and 
you know very well it isn’t. You 
are nothing but a loafer, a good-for- 
nothing, lazy boy. And now go and 
tell my wife that I’ve come home. 

BERTALAN. YéS, Sir. 

[Exits. Enter Mrs. SarKany.] 
Mrs. SarKany. Hello, dearie! 
Sarkany. No dearie-ing now! Sit 

down, madame. 

Mrs. Sarkany. You don’t really 
want to continue your morning ser- 
mon, do you? 


SarKAny. Yes, I do. 

Mrs. Sarkxany. All right, go 
ahead. 

SarKany. Sit down! I am sorry 


that I have to becloud the clear day 
of one of my most glorious victories 
with the ugly storm-clouds of petty 
family quarrels. 

Mrs. SarKany. You talk as if you 
were in a courtroom. 

SarKany. That’s just where I am. 
You are the defendant! The police 
lieutenant spends all of his time here 
in my apartment. In my apartment! 
I will not tolerate this. 
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Mrs. SarKANy. You're a donkey. 

SarKany. I shall punish you. 
Rise! 

Mrs. SarKANYy. Well, what’s the 
charge? Am I the defendant? All 
right. 

SarKANny. Madame, don’t joke. I 
am informed that the lieutenant is 
always here, every time I am in the 
house of justice fulfilling my duty. 
Is this true? 


Mrs. SarKAny. But— 
' SarKxany. Is this true? 
Mrs. SarKANy. Yes, it is. 


Sarkany. What can you say for 
yourself? 

Mrs. Sarkany. First of all, you 
introduced him to me, you asked him 
to come to dinner, you told him to 
feel at home here. 

Sarkany. Of course I told him to 
feel himself at home here! 

Mrs. Sarxany. The lieutenant is 
a handsome fellow, a good conversa- 
tionalist, and, lastly, the cornerstone 
of our office. 

Sarkany. Is that so? Well, I am 
going to kick this cornerstone out of 
here! Do you understand me? T’ll 
kick him out of here! I don’t need 
any cornerstone, I can exist alone 
quite well! When I was a beginner 
—I can’t say that it was bad in those 
days to take the criminal aside and 
tell him: “You confounded scoundrel, 
there is only one man in the world 
who may be able to help you out of 
this, and that’s Sarkany!” But I 
don’t need that sort of help any more. 
And even if I should, I wouldn’t 
tolerate his making love to you. 
My banner is the flag of the modern 
criminologist—and not my wife’s 
skirt. I can proudly say that I don’t 
need it. Thank God, every single 
burglar knows who I am. 
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Mrs. Sarkany. Well, that’s no 
reason to kick any one out. 

Sarkany. I can kick out anybody 
I please. If you don’t believe me 
Pll show you. If I find the lieu- 
tenant here once more drinking my 
cognac, smoking my cigars and mak- 
ing love to my wife, I'll throw him 
out. Do you understand? I'll teach 
you not to have constant constabulary 
attendance. 

Mrs. SarKany. What’s this? 
you seriously suspecting me? 

SarKaNy. I am _ not suspecting 
anybody. I know what I am talk- 
ing about. 

Mrs. SarKkany. Well, what do 
you know? If you knew why I 
tolerate the lieutenant you’d beg my 
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forgiveness. 

SarKany. What are you talking 
about? 

Mrs. SarKaNny. One day you'll 


kneel at my feet in gratitude and 
beg my pardon with bent head. But 
I'll have to suffer until that day. 

Sarkany. A criminal case. 

Mrs. Sarkany. I won’t say an- 
other word. Trust me. 

Sarkany. Murder? 

Mrs. SarKxany. No use asking 
me; I shan’t talk. But one day you'll 
beg my pardon. Don’t ask any- 
thing; I won’t betray any trust. I’ve 
heard something of a reunion. 
Aren’t you going to have supper at 
home to-night? 

Sarkany. No, I'll have my supper 
at the Royal. 

Mrs. Sarkany. And are you go- 
ing to come home in the morning? 

SarKany. Most probably. 

Mrs. Sarkany. And will you 
bring me home some of the dessert? 

SarKany. I will. 
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Mrs. SarKany. Bring some figs. 


Sarkany. All right. But the 
lieutenant won’t get any. 
Mrs. Sarxany. Aren’t you 


ashamed of yourself? Are you still 
thinking of the lieutenant? You 
don’t like that man. 

Sarkany. I don’t like these men 
who want to look like hussars when 
they are merely constables. A police 
officer who wears breeches cannot 
catch thieves. 

Mrs. SarKany. I am sure it was 
Puzser who invented this gossip. 
Well, that’s like you. A fine source 
of information he is. 

SarKANy. I choose my_ sources 
myself and it’s none of your business. 
Anyway, Puzser is a reliable and 
honest man. 


Mrs. Sarkany. He was in jail 
only eighteen times. 
Sarkany. Eighteen injustices. 


Eighteen juridical mistakes. 

Mrs. SarKANy. You don’t mean to 
tell me you consider Puzser an honest 
man? 

Sarkany. What I believe of him 
is of no importance. The important 
thing is what I say of him. And, 
come to think of it, you, too, talked 
of him in a different way when he 
was still arranging balls at Patona. 
You always danced the second qua- 
drille with him. 

Mrs. Sarxany. I could not know 
in advance that he’d embezzle the 
orphanage’s funds! 

Sarkany. He couldn’t very well 
embezzle from the treasury of the 
Bank of England. Every one em- 
bezzles from the funds he is en- 
trusted with. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Nevertheless, | 
shouldn’t use him as my spy if I 
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were you. If I get angry, I'll just 
grab him and throw him out. 

SarKany. Throw him out? 
did you say? 

Mrs. SARKANY. 
—out! 

SarKANy. Don’t be silly. Honor 
the scoundrels, darling, for if there 
were only honest men in the world I 
should have to steal my daily bread. 
You want to throw him out? All 
right, if you want me to beg, go 
ahead and do it. 

Mrs. Sarxany. To beg? Why? 

SarKANy. Don’t act as if you 
didn’t know! You know very well 
who Puzser is! Well, who brings me 
the finest cases? Puzser! Who 
visits, night after night, all the cafés 
where the card sharps congregate in 
order to get for me the most sensa- 
tional defenses—and all this for a 
minimum agent’s fee? Puzser! Who 
brought, for a paltry honorarium, 
the triple murder of Soroksériut to 
my office when others offered him 
fortunes? Puzser! Who is friend, 
counselor and confidant of all the 
criminals? Who gives them the ad- 
dresses of lawyers? Who informs me 
weeks ahead of all the coming bur- 
glaries and robberies? Who fur- 
nishes me with the most experienced, 
the most interesting, the shrewdest 
Witnesses ? Puzser, Puzser, and 
Puzser! Throw out this man? Why, 
my office is based entirely on him, he 
is my right-hand man, my left-hand 
man, my most important client, my 
prima-donna! I beg of you, gentle- 
men of the jury, return a verdict of 
not guilty! 

[Hurries out of the room, full of 
enthusiasm. | 

Mrs. Sarkany. What an orator! 
Heavens, what a brilliant orator! 


What 


l’ll—throw —him 
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CHAMBERMAID [entering]. Lieu- 
tenant Csato! 


Mrs. SarKANy. Oh, ask him to 


come in. 
[Exit CHAMBERMAID. Enter 
CsarTo. | 

Csato. I kiss your hand. It 


sounded as if I had heard a little 
quarrel. Am I right? Was that brute 
tormenting you again? 

Mrs. SarKaNy. You're wrong. 
I’ve never been so fascinated by him 
as I am now. Never before in his 
life has he talked so brilliantly—not 
even at the trial of the great forgery 
case when I fell in love with him. 
He simply surpassed himself. 

Csato. Is he delivering speeches 
even at home? 

Mrs. SarKany. And what speeches! 

Csato. Who was the defendant 
this time? 

Mrs. Sarkany. Puzser. I think 
he is most lovable when he is de- 
fending Puzser. Puzser is the man 
who fires him most. Schiller could 
write only when he was smelling the 
odor of rotting apples. 


Csato. So Puzser is his rotten 
apple. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Right! 

Csato. My dear lady, this is all 


very nice—but you know very well 
I haven’t come to hear this! I was 
waiting for you yesterday afternoon 
from three until half-past nine. You 
didn’t come. You fooled me. Al- 
though everything was ready in the 
little room, everything was awaiting 
you. Rosy dimness, the odor of pine 
trees in the air, strawberries and 
French champagne. 


Mrs. Sarkany. You must have 
spent a lot. 
Csato. Yes. And you didn’t 


come. The dimness was extinguished 
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by the evening, the odor of pine trees 
was transformed into smoke, the 
strawberries rotted away, and I drank 
the champagne. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Now you know 
that you shouldn’t always take things 
women tell you very seriously. 

Csato. She who keeps her word 
is no woman! I shouldn’t be able to 
fall in love with a healthy woman. 
Ah, those diseased, capricious, hys- 
terical, perverse, hypermodern, super- 
neurasthenic women! They are the 
ones I adore!—Those sweet, darling 
toys in a man’s hands. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Then you don’t 
love me, either. 

Csato. You only feign healthiness. 
Hysteria blooms within you secretly 
—like a modest violet at the foot of 
an elm. But your real nature will 
break forth, your real self: super- 
neurasthenia! And then you will 
throw yourself at my feet. 

Mrs. SarKany. I doubt that very 
much. But let’s not talk so much 


of it or else I may catch it— How 
is the big blackmail case getting 
along? 


Csato. I can’t speak of that. The 
police are investigating the matter in 
the greatest secrecy. My career is at 
stake if anything becomes known. 
But if you want to know something— 
the documents are in my apartment. 

Mrs. SarKany. You always say 
that the documents are in your apart- 


ment! But I can’t go to your apart- 
ment! 

Csato. Why can’t you? You'd 
come to a discreet man. I can 


proudly say that most distinguished 
ladies have already been there. 
Mrs. Sarxany. Is there perhaps a 
new development? 
Csato. Yes. The most interesting 
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new development that ever existed! 
It’s sensational! 

Mrs. Sarkany. Tell me... tell 
me! 

Csato. How cold you are when 
you say that! Oh, you are no woman 
unless you tremble, shiver from curi- 
osity. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Tremble? 
[Feigns trembling, jocularly.| 
dear Csato, tell me. 

Csato. Will you come to my place 


Well! 
My 


to-night? 
Mrs. SarKANy. No. 
Csato. You see, there, in the rosy 


dimness of the room, with the smell 
of pines, strawberries and champagne 
around us, I would tell you. Separate 
entrance. Quiet street. I give you 
my word of honor I shall not take 
advantage of the situation. 


Mrs. Sarkany. You swear you 
will not? 
Csato. I swear. 


Mrs. SARKANY. 
won't even try it? 

Csato. I vow. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Then I won't go 
at all! 

Csato. Ah, a whim at last. I 
adore to be treated thus by nervous, 
whimsical, foolish women! The only 
thing I don’t adore in you is that 
you act as if I were a lemon. You 
squeeze me out in behalf of your 
husband and then you throw me 
away. You need me only as a police 
lieutenant. As a man, you don’t care 
for me. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Perhaps, yes. [Co- 
quettishly.| Perhaps, no. 

Csato. Ah, this tone!—My dear 
lady, the blackmail case is simply 
marvelous. Persons of very high rank 
are implicated! The most distin- 
guished names in the country are be- 


Do you vow you 
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smirched! The most famed ancestors 
will turn round and round in their 
graves. There will be an earthquake 
in the cemetery, they will revolve so 
quickly. 

Mrs. Sarxany. Tell me! 
it will remain a secret.. 

Csato. Are you serious? 

Mrs. Sarkany. Very much so. 

Csato. Do you vow? 

Mrs. Sarxany. I do. 

Csato. Then I won’t tell you at 
all! 

Mrs. Sarkany. But I am _ very 
curious now, I am nervous, I am just 
itching from anxiety. 

Csato. Oh, you are itching al- 
ready? Didn’t I tell you? The neu- 
rasthenia is coming out. Are you 
really itching? 

Mrs. Sarkany. Is that what you 
want? All right. A shiver has run 
down my spine . . . don’t look at me 
that way ... oh... you conquer- 
ing, intoxicating, triumphant man 
. . . you demon! 

Csato. The detectives are on the 
scent already. One of the criminals 
asked me for the name of a good 
attorney. There hasn’t yet been such 
an interesting case in the world... . 
The documents are in my apartment. 


I swear 


Mrs. SarKany. No...I can’t 
do: that... :. _Butweperiaps maa. = Lou 
come here to-night. . . . He will not 
be home. He will go out... . 

Csato. At what time shall I 
come? 

Mrs. Sarxany. At ten o'clock. 


My husband is going to his class 
reunion, 


Csato. And I—to a rendezvous! 


Oh, I am so happy! So your real 
nature has at last come to the surface. 
Mrs. Sarkany. You conquering 
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male, you demi-god, you brutal 
strength! 

Csato. Strength? 

[He shows his muscles.] 

Mrs. SarKANY. Come for a cup 
of tea. ... But go now—you have 
stirred up the peace of my soul... . 
T feel 1t22 33; 

[Feigns fatigue.| 

Csato. I am going. 

Mrs. SarKany. Be here on time. 
We'll have tea and—and— 

Csato. And? 

Mrs. SarKANy. Cakes. 

[Enter CHAMBERMAID. | 


CHAMBERMAID. Mr. Puzser is here, 
madame. 
Csato. Puzser? I wish I’d never 


hear that name again. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Are you still angry 
at him? 

Csato. Of course I am! It’s on 
account of him I am not a captain 
yet. I'll never forgive him for that. 
But some day I'll get him! 

[Goes toward door in rear.] 

Mrs. Sarxany. Ask him to come 
in. 

CHAMBERMAID. 
Lieutenant. 

Csato [looks at her]. God, but 
she is healthy! [Exits.] 

[Enter Puzser. He is a middle- 
aged man, charming, whimsi- 
cal. He is rather badly dressed, 
but his gestures and move- 
ments are elegant. He carries 
a package in his hand.| 

Puzsrr. Good evening. 

Mrs. Sarkany. The 
you! 

Puzser. That’s nice. Everywhere 
else they say: welcome! And, to boot, 
there was a policeman here just now. 
Well, one isn’t safe even in the office 
of one’s lawyer any more. 


Good-bye, Mr. 


devil take 
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Mrs. SarKANy. Puzser, I’ve ob- 


served that you always begin humbly 
and end in an impertinent manner. 
Now you’ve hit on a new method. 
What have you brought? 

Puzser. This is something for Mr. 
Sarkany; he needs it very badly. Mr. 
Sarkany will be a world-famous man. 


T'll help him to become one. Is he 
at home? 
Mrs. SarKany. Yes. He’s asked 


for you several times. 

Puzser. I thought so. He has an 

idea that'll beat the world. 
[Enter Mrs. Marost. } 

Marost. Thank God, I’ve found 
you at last, Mrs. Sarkany. I want to 
tell you that I won’t stay here a 
moment longer. What that fellow 
Bertalan does to me, well, it’s . 

I don’t care if— Oh! Mr. Puzser! A 
real burglar! Your humblest admirer, 
Mr. Puzser! A real burglar! 

Puzsrr. How do you do, my soli- 
tary admirer! 

Mrs. SarKANny. You always have 
something against Bertalan. He’s a 
very respectable fellow. 

Mrs. Marost. I beg your pardon, 
but he can’t be respectable if— 

Puzszr. You ought to have 
enough tact not to talk of respecta- 
bility in my presence. 

Marost. I am sorry if I have of- 
fended you, Mr. Puzser. 

Puzsrer. Please, Mrs. Marosi, close 
the door. But from without. 


Marosi. I can take a hint, Mr. 
Puzser. 
[Exits.] 
Puzsrr. That’s the way to treat 
em. 


[He starts to go also.]| 
Mrs. SarKany. Wait a moment, 
my dear sir. I have something to say 
(0 you. 
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Puzsrr. At your service, Mrs. 
Sarkany. 

Mrs. SarKANy. Puzser, listen to 
me quietly, and don’t interrupt me. 
And don’t get impertinent later on, 
either. You’d better drop that habit 
of yours completely. 

Puzser. Your humblest 
my dear Mrs. Sarkany. 

Mrs. Sarkany. You take advan- 
tage of the kindness you are treated 
with in this house. 

Puzser. I?! 

Mrs. SarKany. Yes, you. You're 
spying on me. That would be 
merely a tactless thing, but you also 
tell on me to my husband—and that’s 
quite ungentlemanly, you know. I 
never expected that of you. 

Puzsrr. I beg a thousand pardons, 
my dear Mrs. Sarkany, but I never 
told anything about you to your hus- 
band. AIlI said was that it would be 
better if the lieutenant came here less 
frequently. I can’t help it; I loathe 
policemen. 

Mrs. SARKANY. 
husband as if— 

Puzser. Hush! 
one’s coming! 

[Makes a nervous gesture.| 

Mrs. SarKany. Don’t get nervous, 
no one is coming! 

Puzser. Excuse me, I’m always 
under the impression that I’m work- 
ing. 

Mrs. Sarkany. You talked as if 
the lieutenant felt not the most cor- 
rect—what shall I say .. . 


servant, 


You spoke to my 


Hush! 


Some 


Puzser. What-you-may-call-it. 

Mrs. Sarxany. There you go 
again! So you said ugly things. 

Puzsrr. I give my late word of 


honor, I said nothing ugly. I hate 
the lieutenant, not as a man but as a 
policeman. That’s all. And if you 
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permit me, I'll give you some good 
advice. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Advice? 
I'd like to hear that. 

Puzser. It isn’t nice to be curious. 
But I'll tell you, just the same. Don’t 
worry. Now look here, ma’am, I 
am still hesitating, but I think I'll un- 
dertake a great enterprise to-night. 

Mrs. Sarxany. Ah! In whose 
house? 

Puzsrer. Very little, or shall we 
say none, of your business! It’s a 
business secret! We hope it'll be suc- 
cessful. 

Mrs. SarKANy. We? Hope alone. 

Puzser. I know, you selfish fe- 
male, that you want me to be caught 
so that your husband may have 
some one to defend. You don’t care 
for a poor burglar! At any rate, if 
my enterprise does not succeed to- 
night, you'll have to get along with- 
out my company for quite some time. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Puzser, Puzser, 
will you never reform? 

Puzser. Don’t try to reform me. 
And even this you say merely as a 
matter of form. Inside of yourself 
you hope, nay, you wish, that I go 
a-burglaring every night. I shall not 
reform, I don’t want to cause your 
husband any sorrow. So, if I am 
locked up I shan’t be able to keep 
watch over your virtue, and— 

Mrs. SarKkany. What sort of tone 
are you using! 

Puzser. This is a warning tone. 
Don’t play with fire. Don’t flirt with 
the lieutenant because you'll burn 
yourself. “Lord Breeches,” as we call 
him, comes here all too often. Do 
you get me? 

Mrs. Sarkany. What do you care? 
He comes to my husband. 


Well, 
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Puzsrr. That’s just it! You poor 
deceived woman! La Traviata! 

Mrs. Sarkany. Puzser! 

Puzsrr. Beg pardon. Didn’t he 
say that he had a great blackmail case 
on his hands? 


Mrs. Sarkany. How do you 
know? 
Puzser. I know his tricks. Once 


he seduced, with this very trick, the 
wife of a young lawyer. Didn’t he 
say that persons of high rank are 
mixed up in it? 

Mrs. SarKany. Yes, he did. And 
that he knew who the guilty party 
was. 

Puzser. I’m afraid it’s too late. 
Have you been in his apartment al- 
ready to look at the documents? 

Mrs. Sarkany. No. 

Puzser. It isn’t too late then. 
Well, this blackmail case is just one 
great, big lie. The whole thing is 
an attempt at extortion, but it is di- 
rected against you. 

Mrs. Sarkany. You don’t say! 

Puzsrr. I do say so! Woman, 
you are walking on the brink of a 


precipice! He is a professional se- 
ducer. 

Mrs. SarKany. Seducer? 

Puzser. Hush! Hush! They’re 
coming! 


[Nervously jumps about.] 

Mrs. Sarkany. Oh, go on! 

[Enter Mrs. Marost.] 

Marost. Excuse me. . . 

Puzser. Didn’t I tell you some one 
was coming? [Triumphantly.| My 
ears! 

Marost. Am I disturbing you, 
dear Mr. Puzser? 

Puzser. Not at all. 
is with Mr. Sarkany. 

[Exits, taking his package with 
him.]| 


My business 
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Mrs. Sarkany. What do you 
want, Mrs. Marosi? Why are you 
pestering me, for heaven’s sake! 

Marosr. All I want to say is that 
Bertalan doesn’t want to let me 
alone. J try to do my duty when I 
supervise them, but he, instead of 
studying with Miss Lenke ... un- 
der the table, I don’t dare to say it 
aloud, Mrs. Sarkany . . . to make a 
long story short, I won’t stay in this 
house another minute. After all, I 
am not a dog! 

Mrs. Sarkany. You're right in 
that. Make peace with him. 

Marost. I shall leave to-day, Mrs. 
Sarkany, to-day. 

Mrs. SARKANY. 
sixty times. 

Marosi. This is a question of con- 
fidence, if you please. I am going to 
deduce the consequences. I am going 
to ask all sorts of questions and shall 
deduce all sorts of things. Throw him 
out. 

Mrs. Sarkany. But you said just 
now you were going. 

Marosi. I’m not crazy to give up 
this steady position because of that 
good-for-nothing. 

[Enter BERTALAN. | 

Mrs. Sarkany. Well, here’s Ber- 
talan. Settle the affair with him. 
And leave me out of these quarrels. 

[ Exits. ] 

Marosr [angrily]. 
nothing! Good-for-nothing! 
for-nothing! 

Bertatan. Mrs. Marosi, you old 
witch, listen here. As long as you 
were only cursing and swearing at 
me, I didn’t care. But if you dare 
again say just one word against my 
position, I’m going to your room one 
night and strangle you to death. Do 
you understand? Witch! 


I’ve been told so 


You good-for- 
Good- 
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Marosi. Ah, even one’s life is in 
danger in this place! Murderer! 
Help! Detectives! Police! 

[Hurries out, terrorized.] 

Bertaran. At least she’ll leave me 
in peace now. [Knocks on the door.] 
Lenke! 

LEenkE [from within]. Who is it? 

BerTaLan. It’s me, Lenke, come 
out. 

[Enter Lenxe.] 

Lenxe. What is it? 

Bertatan. Look, here’s the blessed 
document that'll enable me to spend 
the night under the same roof with 


you. 
Lrenxe. My God, I’m so afraid of 
this. 
BerTALan. You'll come out to me 


to the typist’s room that opens from 
the hall. There you'll rest your tired 
head on my chest, and I'll sink into 
your soft arms and vice versa. 

Lenxe. Vice versa? 

Bertaran. Yes. You'll sink into 
my strong arms. 

Lenxe. To go out at night to a 
man .. 

Bertatan. I am not a man. I 
am just a boy. We shall be kissing 
each other, and that will give you 
strength for algebra and me strength 
for copying. Your exam will take 
place to-morrow. 

Lrenxe. To-morrow morning. No, 
I won’t go out to you. That would 
bevarsing;. 4 

Bertaran. That will be absolutely 


no sin at all. You know what would 


be a sin? 
Lenxe. What? 
BertTaLtan. Well, how shall I ex- 


plain it to you? It’s rather difficult. 
But wait a minute. Have you ever 
read a novel called “The Demi- 
virgin”? 
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Lenxe. What do you think of 
me? Who do you think I am? Do 
you think I am the kind of girl who 
—does not know the world’s litera- 
ture? 

BerTaLan. So you have read it? 

Lenxe. Madanyi’s translation is, 
I think, the best. 

Bertacan. Well, in that case I 
haven’t very much to explain to you. 

Lenxe. I still maintain that to 
meet at night is a great sin. 

BerTatan. Listen. [I’m a jurist, I 
studied criminal law, and I know 
what sin is! Theft, deception, em- 
bezzlement are crimes. To kiss a 
girl in the dark is not a crime, it’s 
merely impertinence. 

Lenxe. But I can’t come out to 
you. I can’t do it. 

Bertaan. I'll tell you something. 
I’ll come to you. I can do it. 

Lenxe. At last you’ve understood 
me. I like it when my ideal is a 
clever man. I have to study all night 
long, anyway, in order not to flunk. 
If you come in and I don’t throw 
you out, is that a crime? 

Bertatan. No, it isn’t. 
virtue. 

Lenxe. I’m glad that you’re so 
liberal. And I think I can study 
much better if you kiss me. 

Bertaran. All right, [ll start giv- 
ing you encouragement right away. 


espa 


Lenxe. No, no...some one 
may come in. 
Bertatan. I'll stand in the door- 


way. Here. 

[Kisses her. Enter Puzssr.| 
Puzser. Oh! What’s this? 
Brrtatan. Beg pardon. I wanted 

to go in. 
Puzsrr. I know, sonny. No ex- 


citement; it’s nothing. I was young 
once myself, 
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Lenxe. What do you mean, Mr. 
Puzser? 


Puzser. You want to cheat me? 
BerTALAN. Not at all. 
Puzser. You’re in love with each 


other, children; I know it, I see it. 
And that’s why I want to have your 
help. Whatever lovers wish always 
turns out well. I want you to pray 
that my enterprise succeeds. 

Lenxe. What enterprise? 

Puzser. That doesn’t concern you. 
God will know what to do, you just 
pray. God is already notified of it. 

BerTALaN. Puzser, I’m afraid. 

Puzser. I’m not. I’ve had a lucky 
day to-day and I hope this will also 
succeed. I’ve already been acquitted 
once to-day. 

Lenxe. Really? And I haven’t con- 
gratulated you yet. Congratulations. 

Puzser. Thank you. But there’s 
a little trouble. You see, I am a 
considerate man and I don’t want 
to ruin Mr. Sarkany’s happiness. 
Promise me that what I am going to 
tell you now you will never tell him, 
ever. 

BERTALAN 

LENKE 

Puzsrer. The theft I was charged 
with was, alas, not committed by me. 
But don’t tell him anything about 
this; he would feel very badly if he 
knew. He thinks I’ve been acquitted 
because of his speech. 

Bertacan. It will 
eternal secret. 

Puzser. Guess I’d lose his trust 
forever if he found out that I was 
innocent. 

Lenxe. You're a tactful man, Mr. 
Puzser. 

Puzsger. Love me, children, and 
you won’t go wrong. Never in your 
life will you have such a good friend 


t We promise. 


remain an 
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as I am. Just go ahead and take 
your exams, young man, and [ll get 
you a clientele that'll be the envy of 
everybody. 

BertaLan. You are really very 
good, Mr. Puzser. . . . I really don’t 
know how I earned so much con- 
sideration. . . . 

Puzser. I am the friend of lovers, 
sonny. Courage, children. And pray 
that my enterprise to-night may be 
successful, 


Lenxe. I think, Mr. Puzser— 
Puzser. Hush! Hush! Some one 
is coming! 


[Nervous gesture. | 

BerTacan. Can’t you lose that 
habit, Puzser? 

Lenxe. I’m so afraid you’re plan- 
ning something bad. You ought to 
stop this ugly profession of yours. 

Puzser. It isn’t ugly at all. 

SarKany’s Votce. Puzser! Puzser! 

Puzsrr. Here’s the boss! Didn’t 
I tell you some one was coming? My 
ears! 

BERTALAN. 
Puzser! 

Lenxe. God bless you. 

Puzser. Don’t you wish me luck? 

BertaLan. If you want it so 
much— 

[ Exits. ] 
Lenxe. Lots of luck! 
[ Exits. | 

Puzser [looks around]. Oh, boy, 
this is something new! [I'll steal 
that. [Attempts to take a small 
statue off the desk.| Hey, what new 
trick is this? Damn it, why every- 
thing is chained to the desk! What 
a shyster! 

[Enter SarKany. | 

Sarkany. I tried on the costume 
you brought me. 

Puzser. Does it fit? 


God bless you, Mr. 
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I’m so excited! Think of it! In a 


day or two every one will be talking 
of me! Of me and of my heroic deed. 
I can already see the headlines: “At- 
torney in the Clutches of the Po- 
lice!” “The Police Exposed!” Puz- 
ser, Puzser, I feel like a bride before 
her wedding-night. 

Puzser. Follow my _ instructions 
closely. Wait for me here, in this 
room, at the appointed time. [I'll 
look around outside and will whistle 
when everything is clear. 

Sarkany. To be very frank, the 
thought of mixing with criminals 
makes me shudder a little. 

Puzser. Why, you live on them! 

SarKany. I know— And yet... 
to sit in a smoky den with card sharps, 
fences, pickpockets! . . 

Puzser. If you wear my clothes 
they won’t even notice you. Just take 
care, don’t betray yourself. The idea 
is yours, but as far as its execution 
is concerned—follow my advice. 

SarKany. I’ve already made out my 
program. I'll sit down as if I were 
one of them. I'll even dirty my face. 

Puzser. Put a jimmy in each of 
your pockets. Don’t say I am not a 
thoughtful man, boss. Here they are. 

[Hands over jimmies.| 

Sarkany. Thanks. I'll sit down, 
ll even play cards with them. Is it 
necessary to introduce myself? 

Puzsrr. So long as you have 
money, no! 

SarKany. Very well, I’ll play cards 
until the policemen arrive and stage 
the raid. Then I'll act as if I were 
frightened. A policeman will step up 
to me and request me to identify my- 
self. I'll begin to stutter as if I 
weren’t able to identify myself, and 
then the lieutenant will arrest me and 
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take me to the station—not suspecting 
even for a second that beneath the 
ragged clothes beats the heart of 
modern criminology. On my way to 
the station I’ll do nothing but watch 
the behavior of the police. The news- 
papers are full of complaints that the 
police, under the pretense of raids, 
arrest innocent men and poor laborers, 
and that they treat honest working 
girls as if they were God knows what. 

Puzser. That’s right. I hate the 
police. 

SarKaNy. Then I'll observe how 
roughly they treat the poor men in 
jail. And when I have observed 
everything, I'll take out my papers, 
tell them my name, and, the next 
day, I’ll publish my experiences in all 
the papers. A day after, I'll deliver 
a sensational lecture at the Bar Asso- 
ciation. I'll declare war on police 
brutality in the name of modern 
criminology. I'll tell them how I 
mixed, like a modern Harun-al- 
Rashid, among the people; how I laid 
myself open to the sticks of police- 
men and the hoofs of police horses, 
Your Honor; twenty-four hours later 
the whole country will speak, yell, 
bellow and thunder of nothing but 
this; on the fifth day, I’ll be a cele- 
brated man, the apostle of humanity, 
mercy, humanitarianism! Gentlemen 
of the jury, I beg of you to return a 
verdict of not guilty! 

Puzser. Some climber the boss is! 
Are your papers in order? 

Sarkany. Yes, they are. I have 
all the necessary papers in this wallet. 
Money, calling cards, letters addressed 
to me, railroad pass, trolley pass, ferry 
pass, pass to the Imperial and the 
Lucas baths. But tell me, when will 
the raid begin? 

Puzser. You can never tell that. 
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It will be advisable to go early. Dress 
early and I'll take you there. I am 
sorry, though, I won’t be able to stay 
with you, boss. 

Sarkany. Why not? 

Puzser [significantly]. I 
some business to attend to. 

Sarkany. Puzser, you don’t in- 
tend to— 

Puzser. Yes, I do. 

SarKany. Burglary? 

Puzser. You are my lawyer; I may 
confess to you—yes, a burglary. 

SarKANY. Puzser, Puzser, when 
will you reform? How often have I 
told you that a man so clever, so skill- 
ful as you are could easily make a 
good living in some honest profes- 


have 


sion? Now, for instance, were you a 
lawyer— 
Puzsrr. Thank you, I prefer to 


stick to my honest vocation. 
SarKany. At least—will it be in- 
teresting—I mean—the case? 


Puzser. Very much so. More 
than interesting. 

SarKANy. Sensational? 

Puzser. Even more than that. 


The “Law Journal” will devote pages 
to it. 

SarkaNy. Why don’t you - sit 
down for a second, my dear Mr. 
Puzser? Take a seat, please. 

Puzsrr. Thank you. If I may 
so express myself, I am trying out a 
brand new method. 

Sarkany. Puzser! Both as a law- 
abiding and honest citizen and as 
your lawyer, it is my moral duty to 
dissuade you from committing this 
crime. 

Puzsrr. I think so myself. Guess 
I shouldn’t do it at all. And there is 
so much persuasive power in you, 


boss, that if you talk for a few more 
minutes. . . . 
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SarKAny. I haven’t said a word. 
Where will it take place? 

Puzser. I can’t tell you that. 

Sarkany. What depravity! And 
why do you think it will be sensa- 
tional? What will make it an out- 
standing affair? 

Puzser. Everything! The place, 
the time, the method! No such thing 
ever existed under the sun. Rabbi 
Akiba will tender his resignation. 

SarKany. You can’t be reformed 
at all. One must become bitter at the 
sight of so much cynicism. Shame 
on you! But just the same, I don’t 
want to—I don’t want to take your 
interest in the enterprise away from 
you. Have you prepared it carefully? 

Puzsrr. It is simply impossible to 
do it any better. I worked on the plan 
for two nights in succession; only the 
last, detailed measurements are still 
lacking. I have the map, with many 
illustrations, at home. It’s like a mili- 
tary map. Every match which may 
be lighted in my pursuit is marked. 
I haven’t forgotten to put in all the 
bells and buzzers. Every piece of 
furniture is in it in order to save me 
from unnecessary stumbles. For a 
modern burglar uses his flashlight 
only in utmost danger! 

SarKANY. Fie, how clever! 

Puzsrr. It'll be a pretty difficult 
affair. I’ve looked it up in the Penal 
Code I have at home. It all depends 
on how appreciative the presiding 
judge will be. It may amount to 
several years. 

Sarkany. Magnificent! That is to 
say—shame on you! 

Puzser. Why should I be ashamed 
when I am not ashamed of it? That’s 
my profession! We may even go so 
far as to say that I possess a well- 
developed sense of moral values. I 
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rob rich people only. You, on the 
other hand— 

SarKANy. Puzser, you  overstep 


your limits. Don’t try to compare 
me with you. As a matter of fact, 
you ought to be more grateful to me. 
To-day, I again saved you. 

Puzser. Well, you are right. Why 
shouldn’t you have a good time, too? 
Thanks, 

Sarkany. And as far as your 
sense of moral values is concerned, I 
think you take unfair advantage of 
that expression. 

Puzsrr. I can explain every one 
of my acts, because I’m a man of 
character, boss. 


Sarkany. It’s nice you don’t claim 
to be a man of Roman character. 
Puzser. No, I’m not that. I am 
a man of modern character. 
[Enter LENKE.] 
Lenke. Supper is ready! Jozsi, 


aren’t you going to have your supper 
at home? 

SARKANY. 
that already? 

Puzser [takes out SarKany’s watch 
from SarKany’s vest pocket|. Five 
minutes past nine. 

[Sinks the watch in his own 
pocket. | 

Sarkany. No, child, I won’t sup 
at home. I’m going to the class reun- 
ion. 


Why, is it as late as all 


Lenxe. Will you bring me some 
of the dessert? 

SarKany. Yes, I will. 

Lenxe. Dates, please! Have a 


good time. Good night, Mr. Puzser. 
Pll hold my thumb. 


| Exits. ] 

Sarkany. Well, [I’m going to 
dress. Good luck! 
Puzser. Good luck! Au revoir! 


Pll look 


And, wait for me here. 
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around outside to see whether there’s 
any one around. You can come 
when I whistle. And climb out 
through the window so that the 
servants won't see you. 
SarKANY. Through the window? 
I'll be here in a minute. Good luck! 
[Hurries out. Puzser remains 
alone in the room. Looks 
around. Takes a large plan 
out of his pocket.| 
Puzser. Only the last, detailed 
measurements are still lacking. Now 
let’s see. Here, this is the window of 
the veranda. That’s all right. 
From there to the desk, one—two— 
[Pacing the distance.|—eight feet. 
That’s settled. No furniture between 
the window and the desk. I won't 
stumble over anything in the dark. 
And now we are going to put the 
window lock out of order. I’ll merely 
shut the window but won’t lock it. 
[Does what he says.| Why, this new 
lock-breaker is simply marvelous. 
Just one turn and everything is fixed 
up. A Greek patent. Quite expen- 
sive, too. It’s a darn shame you 
can’t steal burglars’ tools. You have 
to buy them! Some one is coming! 
[The accustomed nervous ges- 
ture. Enter Mrs. Marost.| 
Marosr. I won’t stay here for an- 
other minute unless I get satisfaction. 
Not for another minute. They are 
threatening me with strangulation! 
. . - Look! Mr. Puzser! Are you still 
here? 
Puzsrr. I am going right now. 
Where are you going, grandma? 
Marost. I won’t stay in this house 
another second with that good-for- 
nothing. I’m going to Buda, to my 
aunt. 
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Puzser. Forever? 

Marost. Forever! Ah, when shall 
I again see a real, live burglar! Per- 
haps, never! 

[Exits.] 

Puzser. Good-night, grandma. 
You'll be here to-morrow, never fear. 
Now everything is all right. Ill just 
take this piece here and—[ Attempts 
to put a piece of virtu in his pocket 
but it is chained to desk.]| What a 
shyster! Lo, that’s not tied down! 
[Picks up a wallet.| What's that line 
in “Othello”? “Equip thyself with 
Well, I’ll put this wallet 
away. [Does so.] Oh, they'll notice 
the boss when he climbs out. [Turns 
out the light.| Charming room—au 
revoir, until midnight! 


money.” 


[Bows and goes out. Enter 
Sarkany. He is dressed in 
ragged clothes. Around his 


throat, a red shawl. He wears 
@ worn cap.]| 
SarKany [alone]. That’s settled. 
Is it so dark already? They’re having 
their supper. Oh, but I’m excited. 
Courage, Mr. Sarkany, the papers 
will devote pages to your adventure. 
Forward—to glory! I think I’ve for- 
gotten to take something with me. 
It seems something of my make-up is 
missing. [Whistle 1s heard from 
without.| That’s Puzser’s signal. 
God, but I’m nervous! Courage, Mr. 
Sarkany, the papers will all write 
about you! The dailies, the weeklies, 
the funnies, the monthlies, all of 
them! Sic itur ad astra! 
[Leaps out through the window 
and disappears.] 
CURTAIN 
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ACT TWO 


[scene: The same. time: The same 
night. at RIsE: Mrs. SarKany and 
LENKE, after supper.| 


Lenxe. [ already know the most 
important things. But I am not quite 
sure of the algebra as yet. 

Mrs. Sarkany. And you say this 
on the eve of the exams? Why didn’t 
you study? 

Lrenkxe. God knows, I did study— 
but one is never sure. 

Mrs. SarKany. I do hope you'll 
not flunk. 

LENKE. 

Mrs. Sarkany. All night? 
I don’t think you can do that. 

Lenxe. Why not? 

Mrs. SarKany. Don’t be so curi- 
ous. You just go to bed and have a 
rest. 

Lenxe. I’d rather stay up and 
study. I’m positive that if I stay up 
and study I'll learn a few things I 
never knew. 

Mrs. SarKany. Don’t study so 
much. Wouldn’t it be better if we 
were to send a barrel of wine to the 
professor early in the morning? 

Lenxe. That won’t hurt. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Or a hundred ci- 
gars. What does the professor like? 

Lenxe. The professor likes pres- 
ents. 

Mrs. SarKany. We've given him 
wine once already. I wish you had 
never gone to that school. 

Lenxe. Same here. 

Mrs. SarKany. The presents cost 
more than the tuition fees. 

Lenxe. That’s why I say it would 
be best for me to study all night. 
Then we don’t need the wine. I 


I'll study all night long. 
Um— 


want to work until morning. I'll 
look over the entire material. 

Mrs. Sarkany. What material? 

Lenxe. The material. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Is that a separate 
course? 

Lenxe. No. I don’t think I'll 
have to stay up until morning. I'll 
be through by midnight. Everything 
will be perfect to-morrow. All we'll 
need to do is to send him the wine 
and the cigars. 

Mrs. Sarkany. What do you 
mean? Both? To study and to send 
expensive wine? What are we, any- 


way? Wine cellars? Or cigar 
stores? 
Lenxe. That’s an ancient Hun- 


garian custom. 

Mrs. Sarkany. A fine little cus- 
tom. If you know algebra, you don’t 
need wine. And if we have to send 
wine, what have you been doing all 
year? 

Lenxe. The professor smiles at 
those who send him wine. 

Mrs. SarKany. Let him cry for a 
change. 

Lenke. All right, if you want to 
be tight—all right. Now I’m sure 
Pll flunk. I know him. 

Mrs. SarKany. Very well, dear, 
I'll send off the butler in the morn- 
ing with a barrel of wine for the pro- 


fessor. Now run along, but don’t 
stay up late. 
Lenxe. ‘Thanks, Ella. Good 
night. 
[ Exits. ] 


Mrs. Sarkany. Good night, dear. 
[Alone.]| Ten o'clock. If this Lord 
Breeches is a punctual man— 

[Enter Csato. | 
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Csato [carrying a small basket and 
a bottle of champagne]. Madame! 

Mrs. SarKany. Ah, Csato! Good 
evening! I was just thinking of you. 
Take a seat. 

Csato. Alone at last. 

Mrs. SarKANy. Oh, no! Neither 
alone, nor at last. My sister is in 
the next room. Sit down. 

Csato. Look, how attentive I am. 
This little basket here— 

Mrs. SarKANy...What’s in it? 


Csato. Strawberries. And _ this 
bottle contains the widow of the late 
M. Cliquot. 


Mrs. Sarkany. Champagne! What 
attention! I am really very sorry, but 
I shall have to be harsh with you. 
For instance, not to say anything else, 
you are a common liar. 

Csato. But, madame! 

Mrs. Sarkany. Be calm. The 
blackmail case is a lie from be- 
ginning to end. True, it is an at- 
tempt at blackmail—but it is directed 
against me. You are exposed. 

Csato. You ask me to come for 
a cup of tea and give me cross words, 
instead. I thought it would be quite 
different. I knew there’d be no tea 
but . . . Who told you this, anyway? 

Mrs. Sarkany. No one. But my 
trust in you has been shaken. 

Csato. Don’t shake, madame. 
I’ve come here with honorable inten- 
tions. I want to sweeten your days. 
I love you. 

Mrs. SarKany. I don’t believe you. 
Where are the documents? 

Csato. They are here, in my 
pocket. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Ah, so you have 


them! Show them to me. 

Csato, Can’t you see that I love 
you. I love you. 

Mrs. Sarkany. And I love my 
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husband. I shouldn’t say .. . a little 
flirtation. ... 

Csato. Flirtation? Never! 

Mrs. SarKkany. And if ever I be- 


came unfaithful to my husband I’d 


do it out of curiosity. It ought to 
be quite interesting. 
Csato. It is. And how! Every 


woman who is worth anything, every 
woman whose system is just a little 
refined, does it at least once in her 
life. 

Mrs. Sarkany. What? 

Csato. Becomes curious. I can 
assure you, I’ve appeased more curios- 
ity in my life than Pythia, the three- 
legged fortune teller. 

Mrs. Sarkany. I can’t trust you. 
I always think of the blackmail case 
of which not a word is true. 

Csato. What I say is the truth. 

Mrs. Sarxany. I'll be frank with 


you. I’ve asked you to tea. And 
you won't even get tea. 

Csato. Not even tea? 

Mrs. Sarkany. No. You won't 


get anything at all. 

Csato. Some one is responsible 
for all this. You wouldn’t say this 
without any reason at all. You love 
me. Admit that you love me. 

Mrs. SarKany. No, I don’t love 
you, my lord! 

Csato. I’ve got it! Now I know 
everything. It’s Puzser! He’s in- 
vented this damned name for me. 
But he'll come to my street yet! And 
then I'll repay him in full, by God! 
Once, when we caught him, he 
slipped out while they were hand- 
cufing him—and I wasn’t promoted. 
Had I locked him up then, I’d be a 
captain now. 

Mrs. Sarkany. So the blackmail 
case isn’t true, after all? 

Csato: No 20 That’ isi tof say, 
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of course it is. Everything is true. 

Mrs. Sarxany. Nothing is true? 

Csato. God, if I get him, I'll 
wring his neck. I’ll break every one 
of his bones. 

Mrs. Sarkany. I like you when 
you are angry. You are more manly. 

Csato. Really? 

Mrs. Sarkany. Let me have the 
documents. Won’t you let me have 
them? [Aside.] Just wait, my 
friend! [Aloud.| I like angry men. 
They interest me greatly when they 
reach the peak of martial manhood. 

Csato. Ill tear that scoundrel to 
pieces. 

Mrs. SARKANY. When a man’s eyes 
shine with anger—that’s the real 
thing! Anger and strength! That’s 
the genuine beauty of men! Will 
you stay here for a while, dear? 


Csato. Dear? Of course. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Take off your 
sword, dear Csato. 

Csato. My sword? Dear Csato? 


All right, Pll take it off. 

Mrs. SarKany. You are now like 
the noble beast of the desert, the 
angry lion. 

Csato. I'll eat him up! 

Mrs. Sarxany. Ah, this strength! 
You are right, the hyper-modern 
woman breaks out in me, strength 
hypnotizes me. . . . Your being hyp- 
notizes me, dearest Csato. 

Osaro,, wearest?. Ah! | 

Mrs. SarKkany. There is a noble 
fire in your eyes, there is something 
terrorizing in your voice, there is 
wildness in your gestures. Oh, my 
beautiful lion! [Points to the lion’s 
skin on the floor.| This, this skin 
would be becoming to you! Just the 
thing for you. 

Csato [suspiciously]. Aren’t you 
trying to make fun of me, madame? 
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[Mrs. Sarkany, unable to sup- 
press her mirth any longer, 
breaks into loud laughter and 
hurries out to her room.| 

Csato. What’s this? Is she laugh- 
ing because I’m comical, or is this 
hysterical laughter? That is to say, 
I don’t know now whether she is 
laughing at me, or laughingly invit- 
ing me! Anyway, I'll go after her. 
Her laughter sounded very hysterical 
to me. So I take it as an invitation. 
[After short hesitation.| Vl go to 
her room! [Looks at the lion’s skin.} 
Shall I take this with me? No, that 
would be an exaggeration. [Looks at 
the basket of strawberries.| But I'll 
take this with me! [Looks at the 
bottle of champagne.| And this, es- 
pecially! And—anger and strength! 
| Steps to door. In a stentorian voice. | 
Madame! [Jn his ordinary tone of 
voice.| The door is not closed! [In 
a stentorian tone.| Madame! 

[Turns out the light and goes into 
Mrs. SarKany’s room. Short 
pause. Puzser, with a flash- 
light in his hands, climbs in 
through the window.) 

Puzser [alone]. For the first time 
in my life I feel that I am growing 
old. When I climbed through the 
window my heart was beating. And 
the first beating heart means 
to a burglar what the first gray 
hair does to a woman. So help 
me God, I am deeply moved. This 
familiar, cozy room—and I’ve come 
here to steal. All the furniture are 
old acquaintances. Hello, desk! 
Good evening, sofa! How reproach- 
fully they look at me!  Puzser, 
Puzser, you’ve broken into the apart- 
ment of your own lawyer... . But 
let’s not be so scrupulous. A lawyer 
is just like any other man. A subject 
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for thefts. Why should he be bur- 
glar-proof? On my late word of 
honor, my hands are trembling, these 
two sure hands of mine. Courage, 
Puzser, you’ve been forced to do it. 
Unemployment, economic crisis, et 
cetera, et cetera. And then again, 
he formally persuaded me to do it. 
Look, here’s the safe. [Starts work 
on the safe.| And how enthusias- 
tically he will defend me in case I’m 
caught. “I flatly deny that said Puzser 
broke into my apartment on that cer- 
tain night. I flatly deny that said 
defendant cracked my safe.” God, 
this work’s easy, bet some one has 
already started work on it. [Takes 
out a drawer through the opening he 
has made.| What order! Look, his 


will on the top. Poor chap. [Read- 
ing.| “First paragraph. All my 
money, to my dear wife. . . . To my 


brother, Istvan, five thousand... . 
To my _ sister-in-law, Lenke... .” 
God, am I dreaming? “Fifth para- 
graph. To Puzser, for having made 
my office a flourishing enterprise, one 
thousand. ...” [In a_ trembling 
voice.| I can’t steal from this man. 
He even mentions me in his will. I 
can’t, I can’t! [He is speaking with 
tears in his voice.| I can’t be guilty of 
such ungratefulness! My heart’s 
beating, my hands are trembling, 
God, what has become of me? An 
old, sentimental fool of a burglar, 
that’s what I am. 
[Drops the drawer, with great 
noise. The door opens now, 
Mrs. SarKany steps out of her 
room. | 
Mrs. Sarxany [frightened]. Who's 
there? My God, a man! Mr. Csato! 
Csato [entering]. What’s that? 
What’s the matter? 
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Mrs. SarkKaNy. Look, there’s a 
man standing there. 

Csato. Where? 

Mrs. SarKANy. Over there, lean- 
ing against the desk. 

Csato. Oh, goon. That’s a piece 
of furniture. 

Mrs. SarKany. Didn’t you hear 
the noise? [To Puzser.] Who are 
you? Say, who are you? 

Csato. That’s no man, I tell you. 

Mrs. SarKany. Turn on the light, 
I don’t dare to. 

Csato. I do! 

[Turns on the light.] 

Mrs. SarKaNny. Puzser! 

Csato. Puzser! At last, you’re in 
my hands! Puzser! 

Puzser. Well, yes. 
What of it? 

Mrs. SarKany. But Puzser, aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself? Can you 
still look me in the face? To steal 
here! This is more than ungrateful- 
ness, more than sin. This is arro- 
gance. 

Csato. One needs cheek to do 
this, but you’ve got it, thank the Lord! 

Mrs. Sarkany. To steal from my 
husband who has defended you nine- 
teen times! On the very day of the 
latest acquittal! What cynicism! 

Csato. I wouldn’t let you go now 
for anything, Puzser! You’ve had 
tough luck, old man. You didn’t ex- 
pect to run straight into the arms of 
a police lieutenant, eh? 
prise, eh? 

Puzser. For the first time in my 
life I am caught. 

Mrs. Sarkany. My God, my God! 
Lucky that you are here now, Csato. 

Csato [happily]. Puzser, I’ve been 
waiting for this moment for months. 

Mrs. Sarkany. The scoundrel has 


I’m Puzser. 


Some sur- 
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found out that my husband won’t be 
home to-night. 

Csato. But that was all! He 
didn’t expect me here! And it’s just 
I who am here! Just me! I’m ex- 
traordinarily happy, Puzser! You 
didn’t expect Lord Breeches, did you? 
Well? Answer me. 

Puzser. No. 

Csato. You see, the Lord Breeches 
of whom you’ve made so much fun, 
who wasn’t promoted on account of 
you, has the great pleasure of grab- 
bing you by the neck and telling you 
that you are arrested in the name of 
the law. 

Puzser. That’s no news to me. I 
hear it for the twentieth time now. 

Csato. But for the first time from 
my lips. 

Puzser [steps forwara. He speaks 
in an even, calm, determined voice]. 
Lieutenant, let’s finish this in a 
hurry. I was stupid enough to let 
myself be caught, now take me to the 
station right away. 

Csato. Just leave it to me, my 
friend. 

[Looks for rope.] 

Puzser [takes rope out of his 
pocket]. Here you are. 

[Csato ties Puzser’s hands.| 


Mrs. Sarkany. Did you _ need 
this? 
Puzser. Let’s go, lieutenant. 


Csato. Good night, madame! I 
am happy that it is I who takes 
Puzser to jail now. 

Puzsrr [starts to go]. Good night. 
I’m sorry to have disturbed the 
rendezvous. 

Mrs. SarKany [frightened]. What 
are you saying? 

Puzser [calmly]. I’m sorry to 
have disturbed the rendezvous. 

Csato, What did you disturb? 
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Puzsrr. The rendezvous. Let’s 
go. 
Csato. What are you talking 
about? 
Puzsrer. Let’s not make so much 
fuss here. ‘Take me to the station 


and that’s all. 
so were you. 
lucky. 

Csato. Why was I unlucky? 

Puzsrr. Go on, don’t try to be so 
innocent. Why, you’ve compromised 
a lady. That is the toughest luck 
that can ever befall a gentleman. 

Csato. Have you gone mad? [— 
I have compromised a lady? 

Puzser. Sure you have. Before 
the eyes of the world. And now, 
let’s go. 

[Starts to go.| 

Mrs. SarKANY. 
is this, anyway? 

Csato. Don’t hurry, Puzser. 
Why are you in such a hurry? That’s 
good! Don’t you want to have a 
couple of words with me? Tell me, 
whom have I compromised? 

Puzsrer. Not me, lieutenant. Mrs. 
Sarkany! Or do you think that I'll 
shut my mouth when my case comes 
up? Do you think that I'll keep 
silent in court and not yell it out, 
before judges and audience, that you 
came out of Mrs. Sarkany’s room, 
together with her, to arrest me? Do 
you think that I shall not say a word 
about this to my lawyer? Do you 
think that I am a stupid ass? Let’s 
go, let’s go, let’s go. 

[Starts to go.| 

Csato. Don’t run away. God bless 
you, we aren’t in a hurry, are we? 

Mrs. SarKany. Lieutenant Csato 
remained within the boundaries of 
the most correct— This is imperti- 
nent slander! 


I was unlucky and 
Both of us were un- 


What crazy talk 
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Puzser. You don’t say so! 

it to the judge. Let’s go. 
[Starts to go.] 

Mrs. SARKANY. 
rible! 

Csato. Please, don’t be in such a 
hurry! T’ll tell you something. 

Puzser. Doesn’t interest me. 

Csato. But what shall I do? 
What shall I do? 

Mrs. SarKany. You've put me in 
a frightful position! Why have you 
come here, anyway? Why? 

Puzser. Are we going or aren't 
we? 

Csato. Don’t shout so much, for 
God’s sake. You’re a clever man; 
can’t we talk sensibly for a while? 

Mrs. SarKany. Come back, dear 
Puzser. Won’t you do this for me? 

Puzser [gruffly]. Are we going 
or aren’t we? 

Csato. Come here. [ll talk to 
him, he'll listen to me. Now listen, 
Puzser, you know very well that I’ve 
always loved you. 


But this is  ter- 


Puzsrr. About as much as I’ve 
loved you. 
Csato. I’ve always been con- 


vinced that you are, deep down in 
your heart, an honest man and that 
only on account of bad’ company and 
the bad economic 
the financial crisis . 


conditions ... 
ake Lp migan ees 
Oh, by the way, doesn’t that rope 
hurt you? 
[Reaches for the rope.| 

Puzser [pulls his hands away]. 
That’s all right, thank you. That’s 
just the way I always have it. 

Mrs. Sarkany. If it’s too tight, we 
have nothing against it if you— 

Puzser. Thank you. But it’s just 
right. 


Csato. You have no idea how 
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much it pains me that it is just me 
who has found you here. But duty— 

Puzsrer. Oh, well, duty.... 
Let’s go! 

[Starts to go.| 

Mrs. SarKany [screaming]. No! 
Don’t go! 

Csato. I beg your pardon. First 
of all, I’m off duty now. 

Puzsrr. That makes no difference 
to me. 

Csato. And were I to say that I 
forgive you, just for once? 

Mrs. SarKany. And were I to say 
the same? 

Puzser. You have no right to for- 
give me— I wanted to steal your 
husband’s money! And your damned 
duty is to arrest me! I warn you, 
if you don’t arrest me I’ll make such 
a commotion that you won’t forget 
it for years. Get me? 

Mrs. SarKany. What a _ horrible 
situation! Lieutenant, I have to 
thank you for this! Shame on you! 

Puzsrr. Shame on you, lieuten- 
ant! 

Csato. If you feel like it, you may 
say Lord Breeches. I won’t get 
angry. 

Puzser. Just for spite, “Lieuten- 
ant. 

Csato. Look here, Puzser . 
be reasonable. . . . I’ll take off the 
rope. 

[ Attempts to do so.] 

Puzser. Take away your paws! 
If you touch me I'll bite you. 

Csato. And I'll take it off just 
the same. 

[Gets hold of him.] 

Puzsrr. Let go of me! Let go of 
me! Leave me alone! 

[Tries to free himself.] 

Mrs. Sarkany. But Puzser! 
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[They take the rope off his 
hands.| 
PuzsEr. I protest! 
ing but brutal force! To treat thus 
a defenseless man! You abuse your 
position, you take advantage of the 
situation, lieutenant! 
Csato. That’s all right, my boy. 
Mrs. Sarkany. Take a seat, my 
dear Puzser. 
Csato. [ll count on your gentle- 
manliness, old man. 
Puzser. On my gentlemanliness? 
Mrs. SarKxany. I, too. For, al- 
though the lieutenant acted within 
the boundaries of the most correct 


This is noth- 


... I mean to say . . . we did ab- 
solutely nothing ... it seems as if 
Wehadiioc. and vjacand ss. 


[Breaks into tears.] 

Puzsrr. Don’t cry, madame. I 
can’t resist female tears. 

Csato. Can I count on you? 

Puzsrr. You can, although I 
loathe you. Don’t be afraid, 
madame. [To Csaro.] You were 
almost forced to betray your own 
self. 

Csato. What do you mean? 

Puzsrr. Look here. As a gentle- 
man, your duty would have been to 
swear that you weren’t here to-night. 
Am I right? 

Csaro. - Yes. 

Puzser. And, as a police official, 
you would have been forced to swear 
that you arrested me here? 

CsAT0,. Yes. 

Puzsrr. Consequently, had the 
judge asked you where you were, you 
would have had to answer “no” as 
a gentleman and “yes” as a_ police 
lieutenant. How would you have 
coordinated those two things? 

Csato. I’d have said .. . I would 
have kept my mouth shut. 
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Mrs. SarKaNny. Dear Puzser! You're 
an angel. 

Puzser. You see? So don’t be so 


cocky all the time! And when you go 
to a rendezvous in the future . 

Mrs. Sarxany. I beg your par- 
don! 

Puzsrr. When you go to a rendez- 
vous in the future, dress in civilian 
clothes, put on false whiskers, and 
call yourself Jumping Jack. And 
when cruel fate brings a burglar into 
your proximity, run away. 

Csato [aside]. I could just wring 
his neck! 

Mrs. Sarkany. But I won’t let 
you cast aspersions upon me. 

Puzser. Just leave that to me! 
[To Csato.] And as far as your 
arrogance toward me is concerned .. . 

Csato. How dare you! 

Puzser. What! TI’ll shout. 

Csato. Excuse me. 

Puzser. And, as I said, because of 
your arrogance, you will, to render 
me moral satisfaction, shake hands 
with me. 

Csato [aside]. 
pudent scoundrel. 
[Shakes hands with Puzserr.] 

Puzser. You know, if I were a 
police lieutenant, I shouldn’t shake 
hands with such a scoundrel. 

Csato. You've defeated me, Puz- 
ser. I surrender. You may go away 
and no one will ever find out you 
were here to-night. 

Mrs. SARKANY. 
may go away. 


Damn you, im- 


Yes, Puzser, you 


Puzser. Go away? I am just be- 
ginning to stay. 

Csato [aside]. I could murder 
him. 


Mrs. Sarkany. I'll collapse. 
Puzser [pointing to the drawer he 


dropped|. First of all, pick up 
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those things and put them back into 
the drawer. Then replace the drawer 
in the safe. I don’t like things lying 
around. Has nothing been left from 
supper? I am very hungry. A little 
meat? 


Mrs. SARKANY. No meat. 

Puzser. Fruits? 

Mrs. Sarkany. At the most, some 
strawberries. 


[Hurries out.| 


Puzser. Let me have ’em. 

Csato [aside]. My _ beautiful 
strawberries. Wish he would choke 
on them. 


[Picks up the things and replaces 

the drawer.| 
Puzser [to Csato]. 

hurry up! What a lazy man! 
Csato. Ive never seen any one 
keep so many things in one drawer. 
Mrs. Sarkany [coming]. Your 
strawberries, Puzser. Mr. Csato 

brought them. 

Puzser. Oh, that’s nice. Haven’t 
you brought a little whipped cream 


Hurry up, 


with it, Mr. Csato? . . . Do you wish 
a few? 

Csato. No, thanks, I don’t want 
any. 


Puzser. Haven’t you anything to 
drink? I’m thirsty. Champagne? 

Mrs. Sarkany. Champagne? Oh, 
yes, we have. 

[ Starts out. | 

Puzser. Well, bring it if you have 
some. [To Csato who is gesticu- 
lating to Mrs. SarKaNy not to bring 
the champagne.| What’s the matter 
with you? 

Csato. A mosquito wanted to bite 
me. 

Puzszer. Why don’t you let him, 
the poor thing? 

Csato [replacing 
And that’s that. 


the 


drawer |. 
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Mrs. SarKANYy [coming in]. Here’s 
the champagne. 

Csato [aside]. My wonderful 
champagne. I wish he’d drown in 
It. 

Puzser. Thanks a lot. 
glasses? That’s fine. Only oxen 
drink alone. Well, Csato, pour the 
drinks, you’re the youngest. 

Csato. This, too! 

[Pours outside the glass.] 

Puzser. Take care, silly! Don’t 
waste that noble drink. I see I have 
to do everything alone. Madame, to 
your health! [They drink.] And 
now that this has been settled, I shall 
be going, with your kind permission. 
But, unless I am mistaken, there’s a 
raid taking place in the neighborhood 
to-night—am I right, lieutenant?— 
and if I go out in this outfit they’ll 
grab me immediately. Just imagine 
what’d happen if they caught me. 
So I thought that it wouldn’t be a 
bad idea to go away from here dis- 
guised as a gentleman. If you permit 
me—and if you don’t, it makes no 
difference—I'll go now to Mr. 
Sarkany’s dressing-room and put on 
some decent clothes. 
hands, madame. 
long, my boy! 

[Exits. Csato and Mrs. Sar- 
KANY look after him, dazed.| 

Csato. But he shall not escape 
me! Scoundrel! Low-down thief! 
Where’s my cap? 

Mrs. Sarkany. What do you in- 
tend to do? What do you want? 
Another stupidity? Wasn’t all this 
enough for you? 

Csato. He ate my strawberries! 
He drank my champagne! 

Mrs. Sarkany. What do you want 
to do? 


Three 


I kiss your 
[To Csato.] So 
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Csato. Do you think I'll just let 
him get away? 

Mrs. Sarxany. I hope you have 
no brilliant ideas? Because if you 
have, we are lost. 

Csato. Oh! I know what I ought 
to do! He won’t escape me again! 

Mrs. Sarkany. What do you 
want, you fool? 

Csato, Ill hurry to the nearest 
police station and send two men here. 
I'll tell them I saw a suspicious char- 
acter climbing in through the win- 
dow. Isn’t that a good idea? 

Mrs. Sarkany. Excellent! And 
if they ask you why you didn’t catch 
him yourself? 


Csato. That’s none of their busi- 
ness. I’m their superior. I'll send 
them here right away. 

Mrs. Sarkany. And you? 

Csato. Ill go home. 

Mrs. Sarkany. And the two 
policemen? 


Csato. They'll come up here and 
grab Puzser. I assure you he will 
pay dearly for his impertinence. 

Mrs. Sarxany. So there'll be a 
scandal in my house! Oh, my God! 
My God! 

CsaTo. 
beginning 
women. 

Mrs. SarKany. The entire house- 
hold will be up. Oh, my God! 

Csato. They'll go to bed again. 
If I let him slip out now, I'll never 
become a captain. Good night. 

Mrs. SarKany. Csato! Csato! 

Csato. Good night. 

Mrs. SarKany. Csato, if you love 
me just a little bit... . 

Csato. Can’t be done! 
be a captain! 

[Hurries out.] 
Mrs. Sarkany [alone]. I won't 


Please don’t scream. I’m 
to dislike neurasthenic 


I want to 
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There'll be no scan- 
[Knocks 


stand for this. 
dal in my house. Puzser! 
on the door.| Dear Puzser! 
[Puzsrr enters. He is dressed 
in fashionable clothes: patent 
leather shoes, fine shirt, well- 
cut trousers. He is about to 
tie his handsome cravat. He 

has no vest or jacket on.| 

Mrs, Sarkany. My God! 

Puzser. Don’t feel embarrassed, 
madame. 

Mrs. Sarkany. For heaven’s sake, 
Puzser, flee from here. Csato is send- 
ing policemen here. Get away. 

Puzsrr. Do you want to do me a 
great favor? 

Mrs. SarKANY. 
why I knocked. 

Puzser. Please tie my cravat. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Under the 
cumstances to think of nothing but 
your tie! Get away, man, before it 
is too late. 

Puzser. I haven't the slightest in- 
tention of doing so. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Are you crazy? 

[With trembling hands, she ties 
his cravat.]| 

Puzser. Don’t be afraid. 
not afraid of the policemen. 


That’s 


Of course. 


cir- 


I am 
Tie it, 
please. 

Mrs. Sarkany. But what if they 
get you and take you away? 

Puzser. Just leave it to me. 
the master now. 

Mrs. Sarkany. What? 

Puzsrr. Now you have to see this 
through, madame. I permit myself 


I’m 


the little joke of staying here. Is it 
ready? 
Mrs. Sarkany. What do you 


want to do with me? 
Puzser. Don’t dare think any- 
thing bad of me! That fifth para- 
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graph! Oh, that fifth paragraph! 


Now you have to endure the conse- 
quences—just because I want to take 
away your interest in such nocturnal 
adventures. 

Mrs. SarKxany. My 
afraid of you, Puzser! 

Puzsrr. You needn’t be. Hush! 
Hush! They’re coming. [The usual 
nervous gesture.| The door... 
My ears! 

Mrs. SarKany. It’s too late! 

[Enter Mrs. Marost. | 

Marost. Good evening! 

Heavens! Pardon me! 
[Turns around, noticing PuzsER 
in his shirt sleeves.| 

Puzser. Don’t be afraid, Mrs. 
Marosi, come back. 

Mrs. Sarkany. What are you do- 
ing here at this hour, Mrs. Marosi? 

Marost. I wanted to go to sleep 
at my aunt’s. But the men were too 
impertinent on the street. The streets 
are full of mashers. 

Puzser. They wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do with you. 

Marost. Then I discovered... 
that I like this family very much. 


God, I’m 


I just couldn’t part with it. Some- 
thing was pulling me back. 
Mrs. SarKany [aside]. She had 


to come back just now. 

Puzsrr. Mrs. Marosi, we haven't 
time to explain everything. There’s 
a thief in the house. 

Marosr [screaming]. A thief! 

Puzser. Don’t yell. I gave the 
police the clew. But hurry now, go 
to bed, and don’t mind anything 
that’s going to happen. Hurry up. 
You'll find out everything in the 
morning. Hurry! 

Marosi. A thief, a real thief! At 
last! 
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Puzser. Go now, go now. Go to 
sleep. 

Marost. A real thief! Oh, how 
exciting! Ill be eavesdropping. 

[Goes out.] 

Mrs. Sarkany. Fly, Puzser. 

Puzser. Never! But you retire, 
madame. What’s going to happen, 
will happen. We'll manage to pull 
through somehow. It has never been 
nohow yet. 

Mrs. Sarkany. What a situation! 
And all this on account of a mere 
lieutenant! If only he had left the 
documents here! 

[Goes out.] 

Puzser [turns out the light]. And 
let them come now! We'll see who 
is stronger! 

[Goes back to SarKANy’s dress- 
ing room. BERTALAN enters, 
stealthily, in stocking feet.] 

Bertatan. The moment has 
come! A damnable work, that copy- 
ing. Ah, I’ve been waiting for this 
moment for months! [Carefully 
knocks on Lenxe’s door. Whisper- 
ing.| Lenke! Lenke! It seems 
she’s fallen asleep. [Opens the door.] 
Of course, she’s sleeping. The angel! 
At the table, with the book before 
her. 

Lenke [from within]. 
is it? 

Bertatan. Huh! It’s me. 

Lenxe. No, no, don’t come in! 

BertaLan. But dearest! 

[The door opens, LENKE enters.] 

Lenxe. My God... . Don’t come 
in! I'll come out. ... 

BERTALAN. Just one kiss! 

Lenxe. If some one comes! 

Bertatan. That’s just why you 
should hurry! 

Lenxe. Not on my lips! . 


Oh, who 
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BertaLan. That’s just the place 
WETE 4.5 

[Kisses her.] 

Lenxe. That’s enough! Enough! 

Bertatan. It isn’t enough. It’s 
never enough! 

Lenke. God, some one is com- 
ing. 

[Runs away.| 
BrErTALAN. You're right, some one 

is coming. 
First Portceman [from without]. 
You stay outside and lock the door. 
[Two policemen enter.| 
Seconp’ Potitceman _ [grabbing 
BErTALAN}. Oh, sonny! 
First Poticeman. So we've got 
him already. This is a lucky day. 
BerTALan. Let go of me! What’s 
this? What are you doing here? 
First Portceman. Looking for 
you, my boy. Come on, hurry up. 
Berratan. I beg pardon. ... You 
oxen! I belong to the household. 
Sreconp Portceman. Sure you do. 
Put on your shoes and come along. 
BerTatan. You've made a mis- 
take. . . . Miss Lenke! 
[Enter LENKE, crying.] 
Lenxe. Didn’t I tell you? 
BerTaan. Identify me, please, for 
God’s sake. JI don’t know what these 
two policemen are doing here. I am 
Mr. Sarkany’s assistant. Bertalan 
Tot, law student. 

First Poriceman. Law student? 

Second Po.itceman. You belong 
to the office? Then what are you 
doing here in the darkness in stock- 
ing feet? 

Lenxe. God, what’s going to hap- 
pen to me? 

[At this moment, the door of 
the dressing room opens and 
Puzser enters. He is fully 
dressed, very elegantly. Light 
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gloves, top-hat. He talks in a 
fresh, commanding tone.| 

Puzser. What’s this? |= Who's 
there? Policemen? 

BErTALan [whispering, surprised |. 
Mr. Puzser! 

Puzser [whispers]. Shut up! Iam 
Sarkany, the lawyer. [Aloud.] Have 
you been sent over here by Lieutenant 
Csato? 

PoLIcEMEN. Yes, sir. 

Puzser. What do you want of 
my assistant? Why did you catch 
him? I have seen many stupid 
policemen in my life, but never two 
such asses as you two. 

Bertatan. Thank you. 

Puzsrr. This is my room, you 
won't find anything or anybody here. 
The thief is either on the roof or in 


the cellar. Or he is hiding in the 
garden. Have you left some one 
outside? 
First — PoLicEMAN [saluting]. 
There are two men outside, sir. 
Puzser. Very well. From the 


hall, a staircase leads to the roof. 
That’s the place where you have to 
look. What do you want here? 
Why didn’t you grab me? 

SeconD Poriceman. That would 
have been fine, wouldn’t it? 

First Poriceman. ‘There’s no 
shrewder man than the burglar, sir. 

Puzsrer. You tell me that? Now, 
get out of here. One of you should 
go upstairs, the other one should wait 
at the foot of the stairs. I loathe you. 

[PoLicEMEN salute and exit.| 
BertaLran. Thank you, Mr. Puz- 


ser. But how did you get here? 

Puzser. Don’t cross-question me, 
sonny! ... There’s a thief in the 
house. 

Lenxe. A thief? 

Puzser. Go to bed now, children. 
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I tell you, you’ve picked a fine time 
for a rendezvous. 

Lenxe. For God’s sake, Mr. 
Puzser, you won’t betray us, will 
you? Can I count on your gentle- 
manliness? 

Puzser. Everybody has something 
to do with my gentlemanliness! I 
am beginning to believe that I am 
the first gentleman of Budapest. 

BerTALAN. You won't say any- 
thing, will you? 

Puzsrr. No, sonny. I’ve told you 
I’m the friend of lovers. 

Lenxe. But if they find out that 
I met Bertalan here, I’m through! I 
am a lost woman. 

Puzser. Don’t be afraid, 
girl, as long as you see me. Nothing 
will happen. Everything is all right. 
You just go to bed. 

Lenxe. Mr. Puzser, you are the 
darlingest man on earth. 


Puzsrer. I’ve known that for some 
time. 
BERTADAN,) eit. SRUzSsetann. ace 


cept my gratitude. 

Puzsrr. You keep your mouth 
shut. And don’t do such things 
again—or you won't get away so 
easily. Damn it! 

Lenxe. Thank you, Mr. Puzser. 

[Disappears in her room.]| 

Puzser [to Berraran]. Ass! 
What stupidity, to make dates here 
in the house, in the dark of the 
night! Can’t you wait until you 
marry her? 

Bertatan. I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Puzser, but I acted within the 
boundaries of the most correct... 

Puzsrr. Everybody is telling me 
the same thing to-night! And what 
would you have done if, instead of 
me, Mrs. Sarkany had come in? 


little | 
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BerTALan. Impossible! She is 
sleeping now. 

Puzser. Are you so sure of 
that? 


BertTatan. I'd bet any money. 
[Enter Mrs. SARKANY. | 


Mrs. Sarkany. What's _ that? 
What’s going on here? 

Puzser. Don’t bet, sonny. 

BerTaLan. There! 

Mrs. SarKany. Who’s _ this? 


Bertalan? What are you doing here, 
Bertalan? 

BerTALan. I was copying. 

Mrs. SarKany. And that’s why 
you've taken off your shoes? Are 
you copying with your feet? 

BerraLan. No, on the contrary. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Then what are 
you doing here in stocking feet? 
Bertalan, no—but I wouldn’t even 
think of that! 

Bertatan. I beg your pardon, but 
= 

Mrs. SarKany. Bertalan! 

Puzser. Well, Berty, there’s noth- 
ing left but to confess everything .. . 

Mrs. Sarkany. What has he to 
confess? 

Bertatan. Nothing! Nothing! 

[He is signaling Puzsrr not to 
talk. | 

Puzszr. Why are you pulling my 
jacket? Nothing helps you now. 
And if you are so ashamed of it, I’ll 
confess it for you. 

Mrs. Sarxany. Great God... so 
my suspicions were right. 

Puzser. Yes, madame, it’s love! 

BrrTatan. It’s a lie, Puzser! That 
man is mad! 

Puzser. We'll confess everything. 
But so that you shouldn’t suspect an 
innocent one— 

[Whispers something in Mrs. 
SARKANY’s ear] 
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Mrs. Sarkany. Mrs. Marosi? The 
venerable Mrs. Marosi? 

Puzser. Yes, madame. I came into 
the room just when he wanted to go 
to her. 

Bertatan. That’s a lie. 

Puzser. Don’t deny it, you nice 
little donkey. I saw you opening her 
door. 


Mrs. Sarkany. Well, Bertalan, 
your love affairs are quite extraor- 
dinary. 

Puzser. Well, youth desires ma- 
turity! I was just like him when I 
was young. 

Mrs. SarKany. So that’s why you 
were always quarreling? Shame 
on you, Bertalan! 

Bertaran. What shall I do? ... 


I couldn’t help it. . . . She seduced 
me...and then she was begging 
me?) 25*< 

Mrs. Sarxany. Mrs. Marosi? I 
always suspected that... 

Puzsrr. Grandma’s baby! 

Mrs. SarKany. What a taste! 

Puzser. If you continue like this, 
some day you'll have an affair with 


a mummy. 

[Mrs. Marosr sticks her head in 

through a_ slightly opened 
door.| 


Mrs. SarKANy. There she is, she’s 
looking for him already! Come here, 
here he is! We’ve just caught him! 

[Enter Mrs. Marost, in night- 


gown.| 
Marost [screaming]. The thief? 
Puzser. Don’t act the innocent. 


You were waiting for him. 

Marost. To tell you the truth, 
that’s just why I didn’t go to bed. 
.. . Ah, my heart is beating like— 

Mrs. Sarkany. And you confess 
it? Aren’t you ashamed of it? 

Marost. Why should I be ashamed 
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of it? I’ve been reading a detective 
novel and it’s made me very nervous. 

Mrs. SarKANy. What cynicism! 

Puzser. I don’t like to say such 
things, but this is a desperate woman. 
Thank God I caught him just when 
he wanted to go to you. 


Marost. To me? That would 
have been very interesting. 
Puzsrer. I should think so! I 


should like to have been there my- 
self! 

Mrs. SarKany. Mrs. Marosi! At 
last I see you in your true moral 
nakedness. Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? 

Marosi. Haven't I told you already 
that I am not! Why should I be? 
After all, I am curious, and I don’t 
want to miss one single opportunity 
to— 

Mrs. Sarkany. Don’t continue! 

Marost. I haven’t in all my life 
yet seen how a real burg— 

Puzser. Stop! It seems the great 
excitement has robbed you of your 
senses. 

Marost. I don’t deny that I am 
excited. Indeed, an old lady like my- 
self, rarely has a chance to have a 
life— 

Mrs. SarKany. What disappoint- 
ment! Oh, Mrs. Marosi! And what 
disappointment, oh, Bertalan! 

Mrs. Marost. So it was Bertalan? 


Ah! 
BertTaLan. I confess it was I. 
Marosr. You were the thief? 
Puzsrr. Who talks of thieves 
here? How can you suspect your 
darling? 


Your dove? 
My dove? 


Mrs. SARKANY. 

Marost. My darling? 
What are you saying? 

Mrs. SarKANy. Bertalan has con- 
fessed everything. 
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Puzser. He had to! 

Bertaran. I had to, my angel! 

Marost. My angel—your grand- 
father! 

Bertatan. Don’t pout, dearest. 
Confess that it is the glory of my 
love that gilds the twilight of your 


years. 

Puzsrr. Let’s not talk so much! 
Take each other! 

Bertatan. Dearest! Dearest! 

[Throws open his arms.] 

Marose’ (But. .ybuttar-..Puzser 
... Mr. Puzser! I count on your 
gentlemanliness! 


Puzser [angrily]. Let my gentle- 
manliness go! 
Marost. I won’t stay here another 
minute! 
[Hurries out, in despair.| 
BerTALaN. You are not going 
alone! I am going with you, angel! 
To the end of the world, my dove! 
[Hurries out after her.| 
Mrs. Sarxany. I should never 
have thought this of the woman. 
Puzsrr. There are such disap- 
pointments. 
[First PortceMan enters, sa- 
lutes.| 
First Poriceman. Mr. Sarkany, I 
think we’ve caught the real one now. 
Puzser. I don’t think so. 
First Poriceman. A suspicious 
figure is stealing toward the house 
. and I’ve come to ask you to 
darken the room here because other- 
wise he might become frightened. 
And that you and your wife please 
leave this room. 
Puzser. My wife, too? 
First Portceman. Yes, sir. 
His wife! 
Puzszr. Very well. My wife is 
easily frightened, anyway. Uncle 


Mrs. SARKANY. 
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policeman is right, go to your room, 


my sweet. 
Mrs. SARKANY. His sweet! 
Puzser. Go and lie down, dear- 


est, I am coming in a few seconds. 

Mrs. Sarkany. That’s all I need! 

First Portceman. Please, turn 
out the light, he won’t dare to enter 
if he sees light here. 

Puzser [with his hand on the 
switch]. Well, go, my rose. I’m 
coming in a minute, don’t get impa- 
tient. 

Mrs. Sarkany. What a situation! 

Puzser. Don’t you think it would 
be best if I hid myself? I'll step out 
only when I have to. 

First Portceman. 
sO. 


Yes, I think 


Puzser [whispering to Mkrs. 
SarKANy]. You know who is com- 
ing? Your husband! I tell you it is 
he. I’ve stolen his wallet and that’s 
why he is coming. . . . But now you 
go... [Aloud.] Go, dear, hurry 


Mrs. SarKany. I don’t understand 
a word of anything. 
[Goes out.] 
Puzser. Well, I’m going to turn 
out the lights now. 
First PoriceMan. 
in the hall. 
[Enter CsErEsnyEs, in tuxedo. 
He is drunk.]| 
CsrrEsnyEs. *Devening! 


And Ill hide 


First Portceman. Is_ this the 
thief? 

Puzser. What does he want here? 

CserEsNyEs. Jozsi! ...I haven’t 


seen you for ages. Jozsi, but you’ve 
changed! Come, my boy, the class 
is waiting! And all the professors. 
Royal, room number four. Come, 
Jozsi. My, but you’ve changed! 
Puzsrr. You've changed, too, old 
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man. [To Pottceman.] This is no 
thief, he is a good friend of mine. 
You just hide in the hall. 

First Poriceman. Yes, sir. 

[Goes out.] 

Puzser [to Csrresnyss]. All 
right, old man, I’m coming in a sec- 
ond. [Aside.] Why shouldn't I 
meet them after ten years, anyway? 

CsreresnyEs. Don’t miss the re- 
union, old pal, all the professors are 
there. 

Puzsrer. Very well, brother, I’ll be 
there in a few minutes. But I’ve 
something to attend to here first. 

CsrresnyEs. I don’t care, but 
come over surely. If you won’t come, 
so help me God, I’ll come over again 
and fetch you. Well, good night. 

[ Exit. ] 

Puzser. So long! 

[ Hears some noise from without. 
Turns out the light and hur- 
riedly withdraws to the dress- 
ing room. SarKany climbs in 
through the window.| 

SarKANy. Thank God, no one is 
up! Oh, but I am absent-minded! 
I knew I forgot something . . . and, 
that’s my luck, the most important 
thing ... my papers. Fortunately, 
it isn’t too late yet, I still have time 
to hurry back . . . to that dirty little 
. . The police will be there in 
fifteen minutes... . What a funny 
feeling, to run away from the thresh- 
old of fame! ... But where in the 
devil is my wallet? It was right 
here, on the desk. Where did I put 
it? Perhaps it’s here... 

[Searches for his wallet in the 
dark. The two policemen tip- 
toe into the room. The First 
One grabs Sarkany by the 


neck. | 


café. . 
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First Portceman [triumphantly]. 
I’ve got ‘im! 

Seconp Poticeman [gets hold of 
him, too]. At last! We’ve got you 
now! 

[SarKaNy, in his surprise, sits 
down on the floor.| 

SarKANy. What’s this? Who are 
you? What do you want? 

First Poticeman. We want you, 
Mr. Burglar. 

SECOND PoLicEMAN. 
up. 

Sarkany. Are you crazy? What 
are you doing here? What do you 
want of me? 

First Pottceman. I expect you to 
say that you belong to the household, 
too. 

SARKANY. 
do. 

First Portceman. I told you so! 

SarKAaNny. Mad fool! I am the 
owner of this place! My name is 
Sarkany, I am a lawyer. [The 
policemen laugh.| This is my apart- 
ment. 

First Poxrtceman. Yours, too? 
This apartment, it seems, is every- 
body’s. Come on. 


Come on, get 


You'll be surprised—I 


SarKANy. Where to? 

Seconp Poriceman. To jail, to 
jail! 

Sarkany [frightened]. Wait a 
minute! Stop! T’ll identify myself! 
Ella! Ella! Help! 

[Enter Puzser. ] 
Puzser. What’s this? | What’s 


going on here? Am I sleeping or am 


I awake? Is that you, Puzser? 
Sarkany. Puzser, how did you 
get here? 
Puzser. Puzser! You miserable, 


ungrateful man! 
SarkaNny. I’m going mad! What’s 
this? What’s this? 
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First Poticeman. Don’t yell! 

Srconp PoricemaNn. Shut up! 

Puzser. You scoundrel! Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself? How dare 
you? To break into my apartment! 
You wanted to steal from me? 

Sarkany. Great heavens! 

[He is tearing his hair.] 

Puzser. How dare you break into 
the house of your own lawyer? Into 
the house of your greatest benefac- 
tor! Have you lost all human 
characteristics, Puzser? Is this grati- 
tude for having defended you nine- 
teen times in court? Puzser, you are 
the meanest, most impertinent scoun- 
drel on earth! 


Sarkany. If you say another 
word, I'll go crazy. 

First Portceman. Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself? 

Seconp PoLicEMAN. Your own 
lawyer! Fie! 

Puzser. Fie and a hundred times 


fie! Brutus, compared to you, is a 
model of filial affection. Puzser, I’ll 
strike the fifth paragraph out of my 
will. You won’t get a copper! 

SarKany [yelling]. Insane asylum! 
Insane asylum! I am mad! 

Puzser. Go ahead and yell! I 
know your tricks! 

First Pottceman. And he dared 
to say that he was you, the lawyer. 

Puzser. He dared to say this, in 
my own apartment? 

Sarkany. Insane asylum! Let go 
of me! This man here is not Sarkany 
but— 

Puzser. The next thing he will 
say will be that I am Puzser. 

First Portceman. You never can 
tell! He’s liable to say that. After 
all, he says he’s you! 

Sarkany [yelling]. Puzser; yes, he 
is Puzser! 
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Puzser. I’m sorry for you, Puzser. 
Take him away, take him away, boys, 
my heart is breaking! Take him 
away! 

First Portceman. Let’s go. 

SarKany. What’s going to happen 
to me? Help! Ella! Ella! 

[Enter Mrs. SarKAny. ] 

Mrs. SarKkany. What’s all this 
yelling? Oh, Jozsi! 

Puzser. Don’t get excited, angel! 
Just imagine, but don’t get nervous. 
. . . Puzser broke into our house! 

Mrs. SarKANyY. Jozsi! 

Sarkany. Hihihihihihihi! Insane 
asylum! What’s this? Hihihihi! 
Ella! Ella! 

Puzser. Don’t hurt him! Al- 
though he would deserve everything. 

[Takes her by the hand.] 

Mrs. Sarkany. Let me go! 

Puzser. No, my dear! Calm 
yourself! Suppress your wrath! Just 
go back to your room and lie down 
nicely in your little bed. T’'ll be com- 
ing along presently! Take him away! 
Take him away! 

[The policemen are dragging 
SARKANY out of the room.] 

Mrs. Sarkany. I am fainting! 

SarKANY. Insane asylum! 

Puzsrr. Take him, or my heart 
will break! 

[The policemen take away the 
yelling, kicking Sarkany. Mrs. 
Marost enters and utters a 
scream. | 

Mrs. Sarxany [fainting]. Ah, I 
can’t stand this.... Water... 
Water last. 


Puzser. Don’t scream so much! 
Hurry up and bring some water! 

Marost. I will, I will! Great God! 

[Hurries out. Mrs. SarKany is 


sitting motionless on a chair.| 
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Puzser [with SarKany’s fashion- 
able overcoat on his arm and his top- 
hat on his head, goes toward the 
door]. And now I’m going to the 
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reunion ... for a couple of hours 
. . . for a couple of watches! 
[Disappears, whistling merrily.] 
CURTAIN 


AC! TLHREE 


[scene: The same. time: The next 
morning. AT RISE: Mrs. SARKANY 75 
having her breakfast.| 

CuHaMBERMAID. Here’s the ham, 
ma’am., 


Mrs. Sarkany. All right, put it 


down. Mr. Sarkany hasn’t come 
home yet? 
CHaMBERMAID. Not yet, ma’am. 


And Mr. Sarkany hasn’t been out all 
night long in all his life. I found 
his bed the way I’d left it last night. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Is Mr. Bertalan at 
home? 

CHAMBERMAID. He isn’t home, 
either, ma’am. He said he was going 
to court. 


Mrs. SarKANy. That’s all, Julie; 
you may go. 
CHAMBERMAID. Yes, ma’am, but 


there’s a gentleman in the hall. He 
has been waiting for Mr. Sarkany for 
an hour. He says he must speak to 
him at all costs. 

Mrs. Sarkany. What’s his name? 

Cuampermaip. If I remember 
well, something like Cseresnyes. 

Mrs. Sarkany [rising]. Cseres- 
nyes? The same man who was here 
last night? 

CHAMBERMAID. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. SarKxany [excitedly]. 
him to come in at once. 

CuHamsermaip. But I daren’t wake 
him. He’s asleep. 

Mrs. SarKany. Wake him up at 
once. I want to speak to him. 


Ask 


CHAMBERMAID. 
[ Exit. ] 

Mrs. Sarkany. Now I'll find out 
whether he has been to the reunion! 
Ah, if he deceived me... ! 

CHAMBERMAID’s Voice [from with- 


Yes, ma’am. 


out]. Hey! Hey! Mister! Wake 
up! 
CsgrEsnyEs [7s snoring loudly]. 


CHAMBERMAID’s Voice. Hey! Wake 
up, please! 

CsERESNYES’ 
What’s that? 

Mrs. SarKaNny [goes to door in 
rear|. Come in, dear Mr. Cseresnyes. 

[Enter CsEREsNYES. | 

CsErEsNyEs. Good morning. Have 
I the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Sar- 
kany? 

Mrs. Sarkany [sits in armchair]. 
Iam she. What can I do? 

CsrresnyEs [sits on sofa]. I’ve 
been waiting for Jozsi for an hour, 
and I fell asleep. . . . Haven’t slept 
a wink all night long, you know. 
You see, we were all drunk. Jozsi, 
too. 

Mrs. SARKANY. 
he was there? 

CsERESNYES. 
I made him come. . 
here and fetched him. 

Mrs. SarKkany. You did? 
Last night? 

Csrresnyes. If you please, ma’am, 
I was a little . . . a little inebriated 
by that time. . . . I don’t quite know 
just how it happened. 


Voice. Who is it? 


My husband? So 


He didn’t come, but 
. . | came over 


Here? 
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Mrs. Sarkany. And you found 
my husband here? 

CserEsNyEs. Yes, maam. You 
see, I got... inebriated because 
there’s only one reunion in every ten 
years. 

Mrs. SarKany. I fear the worst. 
And then? 

Cseresnyes. Well, Ill tell you 
something. Jozsi has changed very 
much in ten years. The professors 
said so, too. I never thought one 
could change so much in ten years. 

Mrs. Sarxany [aside]. The fool 
took Puzser with him. [Loud.] 
And then? 

CsrresnyEs [laughing]. You see, 
he’s become a funny fellow. Much 
funnier than I thought he would. 
He played a joke on all of us. He 
has a dexterous hand, damn him, 
and on the way to the banquet. he 
stole my gold watch out of my 
pocket. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Unheard of! 

Cseresnyes. It isn’t unheard of at 
all! It was just a joke. He'll give it 
back. He stole other watches, too. 
The watches of the professor of 
geography and of the principal. 
From the principal he took the chain 
also. Well, he was drunk, that’s all. 

Mrs. Sarkany. And now you've 
come— 

CsrresnyEs. To get them back. 
It was a good joke, we laughed a lot 
in the Turkish bath in the morning. 
The maid says he hasn’t come home 
yet. 

Mrs. SarKany. No, he hasn’t. 

CseresnyEs. I know, ma’am, I 
know. He went away with another 
friend of ours to continue the night a 
little longer. I bet anything, he has 
stolen something from him, also. 
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And that fellow had two thousand 
in his wallet. 

Mrs. SarKkany. Terrible! Well, 
we can’t do anything now. Please 
wait till he comes home. He should 
be back any minute now. He’s never 
been out this long. Did you have a 
good time? 

Csrresnyes [7s snoring]. 

Mrs. SarKany. What is it? 

Cseresnyes [snores]. 

Mrs. SarKany. This is all I need! 
At night, policemen arrest my hus- 
band and take him away; Puzser, in 
my husband’s name, steals the 
watches of the faculty; and in the 
morning, strangers come here and 
snore my house full. [Contemptu- 
ously.| Old drunkard. [Shrugs her 
shoulders.| What do I care? Sleep 
here as long as you want. 

[Exits. For a few minutes, 
CsErEsNyYEs 7s left alone on the 
stage. He is snoring loudly. 
Then Puzser enters, in his real 
clothes. ] 

Puzsrr. Good morning, everybody. 
[Hears snoring.| What’s that? Who’s 
sleeping here? Look, Cseresnyes! 
Well, he’s certainly fast asleep. And 
there’s only one method of waking up 
a snorer. [Sits down.| Tl beat him 
at snoring! 

[Begins to snore.] 

CsrresnyEs. What’s that? Who's 
exaggerating it here? 

Puzser. Who’s this? Why can’t 
you let me sleep in peace? 

CszresnyEs. Look, Jozsi! Hello, 
Jozsi! Hahahaha. 

Puzstr. What Jozsi? What are 
you talking about? I don’t know you. 

CsrresnyEs. That’s good. Haha- 
haha! [Short pause.] Hello, Jozsi. 
Give me back my watch. 


Puzser. Your watch? Are you 
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drunk? What Jozsi are you talking 
about? 

Csrresnyes. Hahaha! Hello, Jozsi. 

Puzser. You seem to be drunk, 
sir. My name is Janos. Janos Puzser 
—and not Jozsi Puzser. 

CsrrEsnyes. Aren’t 
Sarkany? 

Puzser. No, Iam not. And, any- 
way how dare you be so familiar 
with me? 

CsrresNyEs. That’s good! Well, 
we sat next to each other in school 
thirteen years ago. Hahaha! But 
let’s put an end to the jokes. I have 
to go home in a couple of hours; my 
train leaves at noon; give me back 
my watch. 

Puzser. I repeat once more: my 
name is Janos Puzser and I don’t 
know you, sir. I am one of the clients 
of Mr. Sarkany and I am waiting for 
him. 


you Jozsi 


Csrresnyks. Aren’t you he? 

Puzser. Not at all. He isn’t at 
home. 

CsrresNyEs. Well, weren’t you 


with us last night in room number 
four at the Royal? Didn’t you steal 
my watch? 

Puzser. Have you gone crazy, sir? 
My dear snorer, you seem to be labor- 
ing under a delusion. 

Csrresnyes. Weren't you the one 
who proposed the toast to friendship 
and didn’t you vow in the name of 
all of us that we would meet again in 
ten years? 

Puzser. Perhaps it was Mr. Sar- 
kany? We look very much alike. 

CsrresnyeEs. Really? 

Puzsrer. Yes, his nose is also in 
the center of his face. 

CsrresnyEs [still not convinced |. 
Then ...I beg your pardon, sir 
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But... but... [Sweeely, still 
hoping that Puzser is merely joking. | 
Hello, Jozsi! 

Puzsrr [rises]. Don’t hello so 
much! Didn’t I tell you that my 
name is— 

BerTALan_ [enters]. 
ing, Mr. Puzser. 

Puzser. Now you've heard my 
name. 

CsrrEsNyEs [to BeERTALAN]. 
this gentleman Mr. Sarkany? 

BerTatan. Why, don’t you know 
him? You, his own schoolmate? 

CsrresnyeEs. Hell, I must have 
been pretty drunk last night. 

Puzser. You were. 

CsrresnyEs. Excuse me, please, 
will you? [To Bertatan.] I’m go- 
ing back to my hotel to change 
clothes because my train leaves at 
noon. But before I depart, I'll come 
back once more because I want to 
speak with Jozsi. Please tell him that. 
Good-bye. 

BerTaLan. Good-bye, sir. 

CsErEsnyYEs [looks at Puzser, smil- 
ing]. Hello, Jozsi! No? Really 
not? Pard’ me. Good-bye. 

[Exits. Short pause.| 

BerTALan. Well, Puzser, we are in 
for it. What’s going to happen to us? 

Puzser. Just leave it to me, young 
man. This isn’t so bad at all. 

Bertatan. Mr. Sarkany was taken 
away by policemen last night. Where 
did he come from? Why was he ar- 


Good morn- 


Isn’t 


rested? Where did he get his 
clothes? 
Puzsrer. Don’t ask so much. 


Questions remind me of courts. Now 
listen, you just do as I tell you. And 
now, here’s a job for you. That 
damned fellow served a summons on 
me this morning. Here. [Gives 


... then... [Staring at Puzszr.] | Berratan the summons. | 
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Berratan. What damned fellow? 

Puzser. The guy who sold me my 
burglar’s tools. Monthly payments. 
The last time I bought a safe-cracking 
outfit from him, and now he is suing 
me for the balance. He claims the 
balance has become due and payable 
at once. 

BertaLtaNn. Well, it seems you will 
have to pay. 

Puzser. Don’t I know that? I 
don’t need a lawyer to tell me that. 
But here’s an interesting legal ques- 
tion for you. According to the law, 
they cannot take away the tools you 
need in order to earn your daily 
bread. Now then, this safe-cracking 
outfit . . . Well, you see .. . I earn 
my daily bread... . 

BerTaLan. A most interesting 
question. I'll bring it up at the next 
meeting of the Bar Association. Let’s 
wait now until they make the next 


move. Ah, Mr. Puzser, I’m so ex- 
cited. Lenke is just taking her 
exams. 

Puzser. Are you afraid she'll 
flunk? 

Bertatan. Yes, I am. Because, if 


she does not, I'll ask Mr. Sarkany for 
her hand right away. This after- 
noon. 

Puzser. He won't be in good 
humor to-day. Wait a while. You 
see, you will have to get out of the 
Mrs. Marosi case first. 


Bertatan. By God, I hadn't 
thought of that. 

Puzser. You see! But leave it to 
me, I'll fix it up for you. I am a 
friend of all lovers. 

Bertatan. Thank you, Mr. 
Puzser. 

Puzser. Don’t thank me. But if 


you want to express your gratitude, 
donate something toward the estab- 
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lishment of the Lombroso monu- 
ment. . << 

BerTaLan. What for? 

Puzser. We have a little club in 
the city. . . . And now we are going 
to have a Lombroso monument, the 
famous criminologist. ... You see 
that man did so much for us. . 

BerTALan [gives him money]. But 
put me down as “Anonymous.” 


Puzser. Anonymous? Then I 
won’t even put you down. 
[Pockets the money.| 

Bertaran. That’s funny. Mr. 


Sarkany isn’t home yet. And I can’t 
wait for him any longer because I 
have to go to court. When he comes, 
tell him, please, that I’ve gone to the 
Csongrady trial. What time is it? 

Puzsrr [pulls out a gold watch]. 
Three minutes past ten. 

[Examines the watch with evi- 
dent delight.} 

BerTaLan. Only ten? 
sure? 

Puzser. Guess so. But wait a 
minute. [Pulls .out. another. gold 
watch.| Quarter past. 

BrerTALAN. You are pretty well 
fixed up, Mr. Puzser. 

Puzser. Well, these are the re- 
wards of virtue! 

BrrtaLan. Good-bye. 

[Goes away.] 

Puzser. “Bye. [Alone.] And 
now I have to straighten out this 
mess. That fifth paragraph! ... A 
nice fellow he is! What a kind heart 
he has! But, God is my witness, I 
couldn’t do anything else last night. 

[Enter CHAMBERMAID. | 

CuamBermaip. Lieutenant Csato. 

Puzser. Hurrah! Let him in. 

Cuampermarp. If you please, 
lieutenant. 


[Exits. Enter Csato.] 


Are you 
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Csato. Good morning! 

Puzsrr. Hello, brother! 

Csato. Are you here again? 
What are you doing here? How did 
you get here? 

Puzser. Street car. 

Csato [angrily]. Where were you 
last night? 

Puzser. Where could I 
been? At the banquet. 

Csato. And the policemen I sent 
here— 

Puzser. They were 
fools. They saluted me. 

Csato. Saluted? 

Puzser. Yes. And since there was 
no other way of settling the question, 
I ordered them to take Mr. Sarkany 
with them. 

Casto. I don’t understand this at 
all. ... You are free and Mr. Sar- 
kany— 

Puzser. He is in jail. I told you 
you'd sent fools. Pick your men more 
carefully the next time. 


have 


just plain 


Csato. You — scoundrel! You 
bandit! What did you do? 
Puzsrr. Hey, listen. Don’t yell 


so much. You aren’t at home. 

Csato. How is it that you are 
free when I’ve just received a report 
that you were arrested while trying 
to open the safe here? 

Puzser. You will find out every- 
thing in due time. 

Csato. This is simply terrible! 
Every time the promotions are around 
the corner you escape me. Am I 
never going to be a captain? 

Puzser. Not if I can help it! I 
loathe you. 

Csato. Well, well ...I really 
don’t know what I shall do with you! 
You are the devil himself. You, 
you— 


Puzsrr. Don’t yell. [Hurries to 
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door in rear.| I hear Mr. Sarkany’s 
voice. [After a second’s pause.| Yes, 
that’s him. Now you are going to 
hear a few words, my friend. 

Csato. Guess I’d better be going. 

Puzszer. Nothing doing! You 
will stay right where you are. 
[Blocks his way.| We have to ex- 
plain it to him somehow. 

[Enter Sarkany. He is dirty, 
his clothes are torn. His face 
is full of blue marks.| 

CHAMBERMAID [enters right after 
SarKANY]. My God, Mr. Sarkany! 

Sarkany [angrily]. Go to hell! 
Why are you crying? Ah, here you 
are, you scoundrel! 

[Hurries toward Csato.| 
Puzser. Serves him right. 
SarKany. So you are here, too, 

you Beelzebub. 

[Puzser hides himself behind the 
sofa. | 

Csato. What’s all this? 

SarKANy. What? So that’s your 
game! So you want to sneak into my 
house at night? You want to seduce 
my wife! You send policemen here 
to arrest me and drag me away so 
that you can have the house all for 
yourself! You want to ruin my 
family life with police assistance! 
You take foul advantage of your 
power! And you want to become a 
captain, eh? Well, I will fire you, 
Pll kick you out, [ll lock you up! 


Csato. What are you talking 
about? 

Puzser. He talks all right! 
Csato. If I weren’t considering 


everything at stake I should beat you 
now ... but you are the victim of 
gross misunderstandings! You poor 
man! I'll explain everything! 
SarKkany. You will explain noth- 
ing! I know everything! But you 
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cut your skull into two. 

Puzsrr _ [applauds 
speech]. 

Csato. Calm yourself, you poor 
man! Can’t you see I don’t answer 
your insults? I know you will beg 
my pardon for all of them. 

SarKANy. There will be no par- 
dons! Get out of here! I’m expect- 
ing your seconds! There will be 
order in this house at last. 

Csato [yelling]. Understand, you 
fool, you are the victim of a terrible 
misunderstanding. 

Sarkany. Misunderstanding? Two 
policemen drag me away from my 
own house; they beat me black and 
blue on the street and lock me up at 
the station; I spend the night on 
water and bread in a stinking cellar, 
among drunkards, rascals, and gun- 
men ... And he tells me—misunder- 
standing! I'll teach you how to mis- 
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understand in the future! Get out 
of here! 
Csato. Is this the famous Hun- 


garian hospitality? 

Sarkany. There’s no Hungarian 
hospitality! Get out! 

Puzser [at the top of his voice]. 
Get out! 

Csato. I don’t care, but I warn 
you, you are committing suicide! I 
go, but I don’t mind! You will re- 
gret it! 

[Goes toward door.]| 

Sarkany. I will not regret it! 
Good-bye! I'll create order in this 
house! 

[Exit Csato.] 

SarKany [sinks into an armchair]. 
This is terrible, this. . . . The peace 
of my house . .. my honor . . . my 
reputation . . . gone forever... . 

[Breaks into tears.| 
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Puzser [breaking into tears]. 
Don’t cry, Mr. Sarkany, for I have 
to cry with you. 

SarKANny [leaps to his feet]. You 
are still here, Beelzebub? Come here! 
What did you do to me? Explain 
everything or else I'll lock you up and 
hang you! Come here! 

Puzser. You will not slap me in 
the face? 

SARKANY. 
talk. 

Puzser. I just ask you, though it’s 
no use. I won’t challenge you to a 
duel even if you do slap me in the 
face. 

[Comes out of his hiding-place.| 

Sarkany. What happened here 
last night? What did you do to me? 
What was this insane asylum? Ex- 
plain everything because I don’t un- 
derstand a single word. Talk! 

Puzser. All right, all right, Ill 
talk. 


No. 


Come here and 


SARKANY. Come here. 
Puzser. But no slaps. 
SarKANY. Talk! Talk! 


Puzsrr. First of all, it is my duty 
to inform you that Csato is wholly 
innocent. 

SarKANY. Innocent? 
you tell me this before— 

Puzsrr. Because I hoped you'd 
beat him up! You are responsible for 
everything. 


Why didn’t 


Hahaha! I? 

Puzsrer. Yes, you! If you weren’t 
a climber, if you weren’t suffering 
fiom megalomania, you wouldn’t have 
gone out in disguise. 

Sarkany. And? 
And in that case, I 
wouldn’t have been tempted to come 
here unannounced at night. I told 
you that I was preparing an adven- 


SARKANY. 


PuzseEr. 
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ture, didn’t I? Well, that was it! I 
told you it would be sensational! 

Sarkany. Unheard of! 

Puzser. Don’t play the innocent! 
Don’t you remember how gently you 
asked me whether I had prepared it 
carefully? 

SARKANY. 
own house! 

Puzser. To be quite frank with 
you, there was a moment when I 
gave up the idea completely. But 
you persuaded me to do it. And then 
I came here and whom did I find 


I didn’t know it was my 


here? 
SarKANY. The lieutenant! 
Puzser. You've hit it. But don’t 


think of anything wrong. He was 
looking for you, he wanted to inform 
you of a great blackmail case. He 
even brought the documents with 
him. When he saw me, he sent for 
policemen. 

Sarkany. Why didn’t he arrest 
you himself? 

Puzsrer. Because he is a gentleman 
and he didn’t want to be misunder- 
stood . .. a lady all alone and the 
night dark and silent... . He is a 
tactful gentleman. And you wanted 
to beat him up. 

Sarkany. Why didn’t you en- 
lighten me? 

Puzsrr. Because I sort of liked it. 
But let’s continue. Before the police- 
men arrived, I changed clothes. And 
when you came I thought it would 
be wiser if they took you instead of 
me because you would get out in the 
morning and I wouldn’t be freed in 
less than two years. Please take that 
into consideration. 

Sarkany. Beelzebub! 

Puzser. And consider the great 
excitement you caused! Don’t forget 
that you put me into a most terrible 
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situation. You are the cause of every- 
thing. Chance takes the thief. You 
took the chance. Consequently, you 
are the grandfather of this burglary. 

SarKANy. What a relationship! 

Puzser. If you had wanted to 
achieve fame by ordinary methods, 
nothing would have happened. But 
you were after publicity, you tried to 
force fate, you were climbing! You 
are not a lawyer, you are a shyster! I 
despise you. 

SarKANy. You’ve never been so 
impertinent in all your life, Puzser! 
Puzser, you surpass your own self! 

Puzser. How dare you say this? 
Weren’t you the one who tempted 
me, who threw me into the whirl- 
pool? I'll teach you to talk to me 
in this fashion! 

SARKANY. Puzser, you are 
freshest man who ever lived. 

Puzser. I call you to order for 
this. On the other hand, donate a 
small sum toward the establishment 
of Lombroso’s statue. I am the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Sarkany. Get out of here. 

[Enter Mrs. SarKkany. ] 

Mrs. Sarkany. Jozsi! [Embraces 

him.| What clothes are these? 


the 


Puzser. Don’t ask. 

SarKANY. Don’t touch me! So 
you entertain police lieutenants at 
night, eh? 

Mrs. SarKANy. It isn’t true! It’s 
a lie! 

Puzser. Don’t deny it, madame. 


I confessed everything. 

Sarkany. I know everything. 

Puzser. I confessed that the lieu- 
tenant brought some documents with 
him and that he had managed to get 
the great blackmail case for Mr. Sar- 
kany’s office. You may talk freely. I 
told him that although it may not 
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seem so, nothing had gone wrong. 
I was the chaperon. 

Sarxany. Didn’t I command you 
to throw him out? 

Puzser. Why should we throw 
him out when he brings us a good 
customer? 

SarKaNny. Didn’t I tell you not to 
let him in? 

Puzser. Pish! The lieutenant was 
full of good will. 

Mrs. Sarxany. He brought the 
documents with him. 

SarKANY. Well, let’s see them. 

Mrs. SarKany. In the great ex- 
citement, he took them back again. 

Sarkany. And why didn’t you 
come to my aid? You left me alone, 
you let them drag me away. Why? 
They took me away from my own 
house! 

Puzsrr. Don’t torture her! Didn’t 
you see that she fainted? She didn’t 
know what was happening. You are 
responsible for everything. 

SarKany. You keep your mouth 
shut. Nobody’s asked you. 

Puzser. You're the cause of every- 
thing, and yet you dare reproach 


your wife! How dare you call 
me names! The lieutenant—thank 
God— 


Mrs. SarKany [frightened]. The 
lieutenant—did he hurt him? 
Puzszr. Not the way I should 
have liked to. But, to be truthful, 
he was innocent this time. He 
wanted to help you. 
What clothes! 
Yes, my dear! I mixed 
with burglars in order to expose the 
police in order to strengthen my fame 
in order to shed more glory upon 
you! And where is the gratitude? 
Where are the thanks? 


Mrs. SARKANY. 
SARKANY. 
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Mrs. SarKANy. So you weren’t at 
the reunion? 

SarKany. I wish I had been! I 
spent the night in a dirty cell! The 
policemen shook me as if I had been 
a bottle of medicine before using. 

Puzsrr. Lecture about it! 

Sarkany. And, in the meantime, 
Brutus broke into my house and 
Messalina staged an orgy with a regi- 
ment of mounted policemen. 


CHAMBERMAID [entering]. Lieu- 
tenant Csato. 
SarKANy. What does he want? 


Let him in! 
control myself. 

Mrs. SarKANy. Jozsi, please! 

Puzser. Why do you calm him? 

[Enter Csato.] 

Csato. Madame! Sir! I cannot 
tolerate that the name of an innocent 
and respectable lady should be be- 
smirched in any way! I do hope you 
are calmer now. [Gives him docu- 
ments.| Here! Despite the fact that 
my position is at stake, I have brought 
you the documents. I want to prove 
to you that I came here last night for 
no selfish reason, but for your sake. 
Here are the papers. I spoke to the 
leader about you and he will be here 
some time to-day to ask you to defend 
him. 

Puzser. You see! Didn’t I tell 
you my friend was innocent? 

Sarkany. I really don’t know 
what to do now. .. . If this is true 
. .. Tam at the service of your sec- 
onds, but I beg your pardon. 

Csato. I don’t care. My seconds 
will be here after lunch. What I 
did was nothing but what any gentle- 
man would have done in my shoes, 
when the fair name of a lady was at 
stake. Good-bye. Madame! 

[ Exits. | 


I hope [ll be able to 
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Puzser. So long! 

Sarkany. IJ am ashamed of myself. 

Mrs. Sarkany. The lieutenant is 
a gentleman. I always said so. 
Shame on you. 

Puzser. Let him alone. Can’t you 
see he is already ashamed of himself? 

Mrs. Sarkany. You are the cause 
of everything! You were responsible 
for the whole mix-up! And I am 
the wife of this man! I simply can’t 
look you in the eye. And he calls 
me a Messalina! Shame on you! 

[ Exits. ] 

Puzsrr. And he calls me a Brutus! 
You deserve to be deserted by all 
decent people. 


[Exits.] 
Sarkany. There! If he isn’t the 
limit! The family’s peace is over! 


My office is ruined! Everybody leaves 
me and, perhaps, they are right. . 
Indeed, I was wrong...I was 
marron wein Eire Des 

[Enter Mrs. Marost. | 


Marost. Look, Mr. Sarkany.... 


My, what’s happened to you? 
Sarkany. Iam the cause of every- 


thing. I am a climber, a publicity- 
hound. ... 
Marost. Mr. Sarkany, I shall not 


stay in this house another minute. 
If you knew what happened here last 


night! 
SarKANy. You don’t say! Leave 
me alone! That’s all I needed! 


Marost. I beg your pardon, my 
virtue— 

SarKANY. Take your virtue out of 
here! Get out of here! Can’t you 
see I am beside myself? [Jn tears.] 
Can’t you see that I am merely the 
ruins of myself? Can’t you see that 
I am the cause of everything? I 
can’t stand this any longer. I must 
have a little sleep. 
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[Exits, crying.] 
_ Marost [alone]. What’s hap- 
pened? I don’t know what all this 
means! “Ahvase 


[Sinks into an armchair. Enter 
BErTALAN, with documents. | 
Bertatan. How do you do. 
Marost. Ah, you are still here? 
You dare look me in the face? Give 
me back my honor! 


BertaLan. Ask him who took it. 

Marost. My honor is as good as 
anybody’s. 

Bertatan. I’ve already spoken 


with Mrs. Sarkany and confessed 
everything. It would have been best 
to tell her the truth right away. But 
she wouldn’t have believed me last 


night. 
Marost. And she did now? 
BerTatan. Yes, she did. Mrs. 


Sarkany said she would ask your 
forgiveness. As for me, I beg your 
pardon now. 

[Enter Puzserr. ] 

Puzser. I beg your pardon also, 
my only admirer. I didn’t want to 
hurt you. I tell you this on my late 
word of honor. 

Berratan. You are as pure in our 
eyes as the Maid of Orleans. 

Puzser. And here is my hand! 

Marost. Ah, Mr. Puzser, anger 
vanishes from my heart when I can 
shake the hand of a real criminal. 
Ah, Mr. Puzser, you were glorious 
last night. 

Puzsrr. I should say so! 


Marosr. You must have read a lot 
of detective novels to know so much 
about it. 

Puzser. Novels? Never! 


[Enter Mrs. SarKAny. | 
Mrs. SarKANy. What’s this? Gen- 
eral armistice? 
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BrrTaLan. We are asking her 
pardon. 

Mrs. Sarkany. And I'll raise your 
salary, Mrs. Marosi. 

[Enter Lenxe. She wears a 
white gown, carries several 
books. She is crying loudly.| 

Puzser. Guess I don’t need to ask 
her how the exams were. 

Mrs. SarKany. Lenke, I fear the 
worst! 

BerTaLan. The end! 

Marost. Miss Lenke! 

[Lenxe is crying loudly.] 

Mrs. Sarxany. Don’t cry, 
child. How was it? 

Lenxe. I flunked. 

[Loud sob.]| 

Mrs. Sarxany. But I sent a barrel 
of wine to the professor of algebra. 

Lenxe. It was too late! I met the 
butler with the barrel on my way 
home, after I’d flunked. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Oh, the scoundrel! 

Lenxe. I told him to bring it 
home again. What’s the use of giv- 
ing it away now? 

Bertaran. I can’t bear the sight 
of so much misery! It breaks my 


my 


heart! 
[Exits.] 
Mrs. SarKany. Don’t cry, child. 


More was lost at Mohacs. 

LeEnKE [crying even more bitterly]. 
Don’t mention Mohacs! [I flunked in 
history also. He asked me about the 
battle of Mohacs. 

Marost. Poor little girl. 

[Exits, crying.]| 

Mrs. SarKany. History, too? 

Lenxe. The professor doesn’t like 
me. 

Puzser. What’s his name? 

Lenxe. Dr. Konopishty. 

Puzser [severely]. Where does he | 
live? 
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Lenxe. Vaczi Boulevard 12. 
Puzsrr. All right, I'll burglar 
him. 
[ Exits.] 


Mrs. Sarkany. But how was it 
possible, my child? You studied all 
year long and yet you flunked! 

Lenxe. Ella, I’m going to tell you 
something. 

Mrs. Sarkany. Do, my child. 

Lenxe. Tell me, am I a fallen” 
woman now? 

Mrs. SarKany. Oh, go on. 
are a foolish little girl. 
silly. 

LenxeE [embracing Mrs. SaRKANY]. 
Ella, Ella, I am in love. 

Mrs. Sarkany. What’s that? 


You 
Don’t cry, 


Lenke. I am very much in love. 
Mrs. Sarkany. With whom? 
Lenxe. Bertalan. 


Mrs. Sarkany. I’ve suspected that 
for a long time. 

Lenke. Ella, F can’t help itnaee 
I have to. . . . You can’t forbid the 
flower to bud... 

Mrs. Sarkany. Who said so? 
Tell that to a gardener and he'll 
laugh at you. You can forbid it to 
every flower nowadays. Why, you 
can get violets in the fall and lilies- 
of-the-valley in the winter! They 
are all forbidden! You can’t refer to 
out-of-mode, ancient theories. A 
modern gardener can and will forbid 
it to every flower! 

Lenxe. I don’t mean it that way. 

Mrs. Sarkany. But I do! Mod- 
ern education is just like that. You 
will forget it! 


Lenxe. I can’t! I won’t marry 
anybody else! I flunked because of 
him! 


Mrs. Sarkany. Wait a few years 
—you are still a child.... 
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Lenxe. Have you anything against 
him in principle? 

Mrs. Sarkany. Nothing. Berta- 
lan is a decent, nice boy! 

Lenke [embracing her]. Oh, I 
am so happy! And I am so hungry! 

Mrs. Sarkany. There’s a_ little 
lunch in your room, my child. 

Lenxe. I am _ so _ happy! 
flunk doesn’t hurt any more! 

[Wipes away her tears, kisses 


The 


Mrs. SarKANy and exits. Enter 


SarKany, in his everyday 
clothes. | 
Sarkany. Ah, how dare you face 


me? 

Mrs. Sarkany. Are you still angry 
with me? Haven’t you enough proofs 
of— 

SarKany. Of my being the cause 
of everything? I’ve heard this a hun- 


dred times. [Sits at desk.| My life 
is not a life any longer. 

Mrs. SarKaNy [goes to him]. 
Why, nothing has happened! You 


wanted to study the jail-system, and 


you have! 
[Exits. Enter Brrtavan. | 
BerTALaN. Thank God, _ boss. 


I’ve been looking for you all over the 
place. We’ve won the Csongrady 
versus Loebl. The court gave us 
huge attorney’s fees. 

SarKANy. Huge fees? I’m begin- 
ning to regain my interest in life! 
Bertalan, you may take a Havana 
cigar from the box. 


Bertaran. I have already. 
Sarkany. Take another one. 
Bertatan. I took three. 
SarKany. Now I am happy again. 
BerTALan. Strattburg was here 


again and asked for an extension of 
the time limit. He has another child. 
The ninth. 


SarKany. Granted. 
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Bertatan. Aren’t you sick, boss? 

Sarkany. No, I am not. But I 
learned a lot last night. 

Bertaran. Ah, last night. So did 
I! 

[Enter CHAMBERMAID. | 

CHAMBERMAID. There are 
gentlemen here, sir. 

Sarkany. Gentlemen? They must 
be Csato’s seconds. Two of them? 


some 


CHAMBERMAID. No, three. 

BerTaLan. Three of them? T[’ll 
see who they are. 

[ Exits. ] 

SARKANY. Let me_ have _ their 
cards, 

CHAMBERMAID. Yes, sir. 

SarKANy. Three of them! 


CHAMBERMAID [returns with cards]. 
Here, sir. 

SarKany [looking at the cards]. 
Cseresnyes, ... . Oh, I see! , Look, 
my old professor of geography! And 
my principal! Ask them to come in! 
Why, that’s really very charming of 
them! I didn’t go to the reunion, so 
they come to visit me! 

[Enter CsERESNYES, PROFESSOR OF 
GrocraPHy, Principat. ] 

Csrresnyes. Hello! 

Sarkany. Hello, Cseresnyes! How 
do you do, Professor! Principal! 

CsrresnyEs. Is Mr. Sarkany at 
home, please? 

Sarkany. Mr. Sarkany? Why, I 
am Sarkany! Can’t you recognize 
me? Please, sit down, gentlemen. 

[The gentlemen sit down.]| 

CsrresnyEs. Are you Sarkany? 
Hello, Jozsi. I must have been very 
drunk last night. I can’t even recog- 
nize my friends. 

Prorgssor. Mr. Sarkany 
quite different at home. 

Principat. I wouldn’t have recog- 
nized him, either. 


looks 
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Cseresnyes. Well, Jozsi, we've 
come ... You know .. . You see 
. .. I have to go home at noon. 
SarKANY. Bon voyage. Have a 
nice trip. 


Crsresnyes. Thank you. [Aside.] 
Perhaps this isn’t Sarkany, either. 
[Aloud.] Of course ... why cer- 
tainly . . . You are Jozsi Sarkany 


SarKany. Of course, old man. 
[Rings the bell.| 


CsErEsNYES. So we've come here 

«7 ahaha -.-...-youknowas « 

Sarkany. I don’t. 

Csgresnyes. Don’t you remem- 
ber? 


CHaAMBERMAID [enters]. Yes, sit. 

SarKany. Cognac for the gentle- 
men. 

[CHAMBERMAID serves cognac. | 

CsrresnyEs. Hm. Well, old man, 
my train leaves in a few minutes. 
It was an excellent idea, but now 
... you know... 

ProFEssor. Just try to remember. 

Principat. Can’t you — recollect 
anything? 

Sarkany. I really don’t 
what you want, gentlemen. 

Cseresnyes [jovially]. What time 
is it, old man? What’s the time? 


know 


SarKANY. What time is it? 

Proressor. What time is it? 

Principat. What time is it? 

SarKany. What’s this? Quarter 
to eleven. 

CsrresNygEs. Can’t you under- 
stand? 

Proressor. Well? 

Principat. Jozsi! Jozsi! 

CsErEsNYEs. You must have been 


very drunk yourself, old boy. But 
now we are sober again, and the joke 
is over. Give me back my watch. 
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Proressor. Give me back my 
watch. 

Principat. Mine, too. 

SarKANYy. What’s this? I have 


nothing to do with your watches. 
[ All laugh.] 

CsrresnyEs. Well, a joke is a 
joke, but this is serious. Give me 
back my watch. 

Proressor. The joke is over. 


Principat. I am in a hurry, give 
me back my watch. 
SarKkany. What’s this! An insane 


asylum! What’s this? 

CsrresnyEs. Say, don’t act as if 
you didn’t know anything about it, or 
I'll get sore. Don’t joke any longer. 

Sarkany. Explain what you want 
of me! Insane asylum! 

CsrerEsnyEs. God, but your mem- 
ory is bad! Well, last night, at the 
banquet . .. of course, out of fun 
... you were a little drunk, old 


man... and you swiped my watch 

Proressor. Mine, too. 

PrincipaL. And mine. 

SarKAny. Your watches? Why, 
I wasn’t even there! 

CsErEsNYES. Don’t make fun of 
us! Why, who drank the toast to 
unity? 

Proressor. It was a_ beautiful 
speech. 


CrsrEsNyEs. Who vowed, in the 
name of all of us, to meet again in 
ten years? 

PRINCIPAL, 
ment. 

SarKany. I? Gentlemen, you are 
the victims of a horrible misunder- 
standing. I was not present. 

CseresnyeEs. Say, if you don’t stop 
joking, I’ll hit you over the head. 

Prorgssor. That’s about enough 
of it. 


It was a beautiful mo- 
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PrincipaAL [impatiently|. Don’t 
make fun of old people. 
[Enter Mrs. Sarkany. The gen- 
tlemen rise. | 
SarKANy. Professor Gal, Profes- 
sor Szobolya, my old principal .. . 
my wife. [The gentlemen bow.| 
Imagine, my child, Laci Cseresnyes 
says that I was with them last night 
and that— 


CsrrEsnygEs. Say, I’m going to hit 
you! 

Mrs. SarKany. Oh, I see! The 
gentlemen are looking for their 


watches? 

CsERESNYES 

ProFEssor i Yes! Yes! 

PRINCIPAL 

Mrs. Sarkany. My dear, when 
they . . . well, when they asked you 
to go away with them . . . well, Mr. 
Cseresnyes came over and he took 


away Puzser. 
Sarkany [yelling]. Puzser! Now 


I know everything! Gentlemen! 
You are the victims of a common 
crook! 

CserEsNyEs. Why, weren’t you 
with us last night? 

SarKany. No, I wasn’t! 


Mrs. SarKany. He was one of the 
clients of my husband .. . a thief. 
. . . He robbed all of you, didn’t he? 

Proressor. My poor watch! 

Principat. It was only a little 
watch, but it struck every fifteen min- 
utes. 

CsERESNYES. 
my aunt. 

Mrs. SarKany. But perhaps they 
aren’t lost yet. I think Puzser is in 
the kitchen. 

SARKANY 
second, gentlemen. 
supped instead of me. 
drank a toast! 


I inherited it from 


[rings the bell]. One 
So this rascal 
He even 
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Proressor. It was a_ terrible 
speech. Full of banal phrases. 
Sarkany. He made a vow in my 
name? 
PRINCIPAL. 
ment. 
SarKany [Zo CHAMBERMAID|. Tell 
Puzser to come here at once. 
CHAMBERMAID. Yes, sir. 
[Exit CHAMBERMAID. | 
Csrresnyrs. Well, if I had known 
this... but you know, Jozsi... 
we hadn’t seen you for ten years 
. and then, we were all drunk ... 
[Enter Puzsrr. | 
Puzser. Yes, Mr. Sarkany? 
Csreresnyrs. This is the man! 
Of course, it was he! [To Puzser.] 
Hello, Jozsi. 
Puzser. Don’t Jozsi me. 
you I am Janos. 


PROFESSOR 5 
That’s the man! 


PRINCIPAL 
Beelzebub! Did you or 


It was a painful mo- 


I told 


SARKANY. 
did you not appear, in my stead, in 
my clothes, with these gentlemen, at 
a banquet last night? 

Puzser. I did. I was very hungry. 

see i: pase of! Ter- 

PROFESSOR ‘ 

rible! 

PRINCIPAL 

Sarkany. Did you or did you 
not drink a toast in my name? 

Puzser. I thought, once in my 
life, I'd be a toastmaster myself. It 
was my maiden speech. 


SarKany. And you vowed that— 

Puzser. We would meet again in 
ten years. I'll be there, too. I al- 
ways keep my word. 

SarKany. But this is not all. You 
stole three watches! 

CsErESNYES. Give me back my 
watch! 

Rost ! My watch! 

PRINCIPAL 
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Puzsrr. Do you think I stole 
them in order to return them? What 
do you think Iam? A safe deposit? 

SARKANY. 
once. 

Puzsrr. Too late. [Pulls out 
three pawn-tickets.] ‘They are in 
hock already. 

SarKany. This is horrible! Gen- 
tlemen, if you permit me, I'll return 
your losses... from my own... 

Puzsrr. I beg your pardon, I 
can’t let you do that! My sense of 
gentlemanliness forbids me to accept 
this sacrifice! 


Sarkany. Well, who should take 
them out? The gentlemen them- 
selves? 

Puzser. I don’t care who—but I 
can’t let you do that! 

Sarkany. Well, where is the 
money? 


Puzsrr. I gave it to the Lombroso 
fund. 

Sarkany. Puzser, I think the mo- 
ment is rapidly approaching when I 
shall either kick you out or throw 
you into jail. 

PuzsEr. into 


Throw me jail? 


Return the watches at | 
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Why, who are you, anyway? Lawyer 
or State’s attorney? Now all of you 
blame me for everything. In an- 
other minute you will say that I am 
to be blamed because Miss Lenke 
flunked! 

Sarkany. Flunked? 

Puzsrr. And how! Algebra and 
history! 

LENKE [enters with Mrs. Marosr]. 
I flunked, yes. But I shall reform. 

Marosi. She will study more dili- 
gently hereafter. 

Mrs. SarKany. And if she behaves, 
she will marry, in a year or two... . 

Bertatan [comes from rear]. Vl 
be there, too. 

Mrs. SarKany. Provided you de- 
serve her. 

SarkANy [takes the pawn-tickets]. 
Gentlemen, if you please—please, 
come to my office—I shall return 
your watches— After all I am the 
cause Ofttan. 

[Exeunt SARKANY, CsERESNYES, 
ProreEssor, PRINCIPAL. | 

Puzser [lifts his hands]. 

you all! 


I bless 
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SCENES 
act 1. Karl Mahler’s Studio, Vienna. ( Afternoon.) 
act 11. Conservatory Reception Room at the Zandens’. (Evening.) 
act m1. At Karl’s Studio. (The next morning.) 
ACTIONE 
[scenz: Room next to Karw’s | This elevation is bordered by a 
studio. At the back of the stage to | wooden railing with an opening on 


the left is a glass door with portiére 
opening into the studio. Back of the 
stage to the right a fireplace with 
burning fire. In front of the fireplace 
an elevation about a foot high reach- 
ing into the middle of the room. 


each side. In the middle of the rail- 
ing an ancient Gothic chair, with 
back toward the audience, the back 
of which is so high that a person 
sitting in it cannot be seen. On the 
right a door leading into the entrance 
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hall of the apartment. There is a 
little invisible door on the left near 
the footlights. About a yard from 
this door, a settee with the head end 
toward the glass door of the studio. 
Next to this settee a small antique 
table about three feet high. On the 
left a curio cabinet, and next to it a 
hall stand with some draperies. On 
left next to the settee a large, gilded, 
standing candelabra, as used in 
churches. 

There are many sketches, framed 
and unframed, about the room—some 
statues, some heads, busts and a very 
elegant electric candelabra hanging in 
the middle of the ceiling. The whole 
thing unharmonious but artistic. 
Down stage on the right a medium- 
sized table littered with books, maga- 
zines and bric-a-brac; a large palette 
lies on the top of some books and 
scattered among the other things 
are some tubes of paint and paint 
brushes. 

When the curtain rises the stage is 
empty for a few minutes.| 


Kart [comes in with hat and over- 
coat which he takes off|. Heinrich! 
Heinrich! [Henrico coming from 
studio.| Where were you? 

Hernricu. Nowhere, sir. 

Kart. The door is wide open; any- 
body could have walked in. [As 
HernricH goes into the studio and 
comes out with a velvet house-jacket, 
calls after him.| Where’s to-day’s 
paper? [He finds the newspaper.| 
Well, hurry up. 

[Hxrnricx comes back and helps 
Karu put on his jacket. | 

Kart [lights a cigarette]. Did you 
take my dress suit to be pressed? 

Hernricu. Yes, sir; he will bring 
it back in an hour, 
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[Starts right.] 

Kart. Good! Here’s a crown. 
Get me a white tie, same as the last 
one. [Hetnricn starts right.]| Hold 
on! Put out a dress shirt on the bed, 
then look for my pearl buttons—they 
are probably in the top drawer—in a 
match-box. Stop! Give me that 
crown. Take this. [Gives him a 
bill.| Get me a pair of white gloves, 
seven and a half. Oh! and Heinrich, 
before you go, put the Venetian chair 
next to the window. At three o’clock 
Mrs. Zanden will be here to have her 
portrait painted, and I shall be at 
home to nobody. [Reclines on the 
settee.| Give me an ash tray. [HeErN- 
RICH gives it to him.| All right, go 
along. 

Hernricu. Beg your pardon, sir— 

Kart [seated on couch left]. What 
is it? 

Hernricu. Mimi is here. 

Kart. Where? 

Heinricu. Waiting in the studio. 

Karu [indifferent, reading news- 
paper|. Send her away. 

Heinricu [goes to the glass door]. 
Fraulein, Herr Mahler does not need 
you to-day. 

[Exits left. ] 

Mii [coming in]. Hello. [Karu 
is silent, continues reading his paper. 
Mm comes down left.| Don’t you 
want to work to-day? 

Kari. No. 

[| Continues reading paper. He1n- 
RICH goes into the studio. | 

Mm [in bad humor, crosses to 
center|. Good-bye. [Turns around.] 
And to-morrow? 


Kari. No. 
Mrmr [sad]. Good-bye. [Wipes 
her eyes.| You don’t love me any 


more 
more. 


... you don’t love me any 
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Kart. Oh! It’s going to start 
again! 
Mir. Ever since last fall you’ve 


been different. I knew it right away 
when you started to paint landscapes. 
When you are in love you paint 
Venuses. I know what it means 
when you start to paint trees. 

Karu. You're silly, Mimi. 

Mimi. I know it. With her hat 
and coat on every model is silly. 

Kart. Go home, Mimi. 

Mm [goes to head of couch]. 
Yes, yes. Go home! Be a good girl. 
For a week now you’ve sent me home 
without my even taking my gloves 
off. I’m no use any more. [Begins 
to cry but stops it at once.| Look 
here: I know everything. 

Kart. Really? 

Mm [from behind him, raises his 
head). Look at me! Look at me! 
You want to get married? Tell me! 
No—you don’t dare. 

Kart. No. 

Mim [comes to left of him]. Oh, 
you tell me anything you want to my 
face, but I know you're going to 
marry a girl named Elsa. The wife of 
your friend Mr. Zanden has arranged 
everything—look at me and deny it, 
if you dare. After all, what’s the use! 
You wouldn’t tell me the truth any- 


way. 
Kart. You little mind-reader. 
Mimi. She’s a nice one, Mrs. Zan- 

den! Instead of taking you on her- 


self, she marries you to a friend of 
hers. But I don’t care; you don’t love 
me any more—doing landscapes all 
the time. 
Kari. Well, what do you want? 
Mimi [crosses to right of him and 
kneels]. Tell me you do love me. 
[Pouting.] 
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Karu [bored]. Yes, yes—of course. 
Mimi [imitating him]. Yes, yes, 


of course. Is that the best you can 
do? 
Kart. Well, what shall I say? 


Mimr. Oh! You painters! It’s al- 
ways the same. First you say, “What 
an angel! What a Madonna! What 
a Venus! What color! What hair! 
What lines!” Then all of a sudden, 
it’s, “Oh, my dear! Why, you’ve 
gone yellow.” The next day you're 
green, and then it’s, “I have no time 
to-day.” And, first thing you know, 
you’re—pooh! Landscapes. | Scorn- 
fully. She goes to him above ta- 
ble ‘at the head of couch, takes his 
head in her hands.| Don’t you like 
me? 

Karu [smiling]. Why, yes. 

Mm. If you were really nice, you 
would at least promise to marry me. 
All the other artists promised. They 
weren't so mean as you are! Oh, yes, 
I know I am annoying you. I’m ab- 
solutely boring you. 

Kart. If you were not such a dear 
little nuisance—[Reaches up and 
draws her down to him.|—I would 
have done with you a long time ago. 
[Kisses her.] And now, run away, 
little girl; go home. 


Mrmr. Don’t you want me to- 
morrow? Or the day after to-mor- 
row? 

Kart. No. 


Mm [crossing to him at couch]. 
You will never have me pose for you 
at all any more? 

Kart [rises, crosses with her to 
door right]. Tl look in on you this 
evening on my way to the Zandens’. 

Mrmr. But you can’t work in my 
house. I’ve only a lamp! 

Kart. Ha! Ha! Ha! 
put that out! 


Well, we'll 
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[Has taken her to the door.] 

Mrmr. Oh, will we! .[Laughing.] 
Maybe you'll get put out. 

Kari. “Bye, “bye! [Mimi exits. 
Kart lights another cigarette—the bell 
rings sharply. Calls, somewhat ex- 
cited.| Heinrich! Heinrich! 

Hernricn [comes in from studio]. 
Yes, sir. 

[Runs through the door on the 
right, which he leaves open, 
and goes off to open the hall 
door. | 

Karu [fixes his tie nervously, puts 
away newspaper, puts out his cigar- 
ette in ash tray, and arranges his hair. 
He goes toward the door through 
which HErmMan and Oca enter. 
Hernricu closes the door from the 
outside. Kari bows.] Madame! 

[Bows silently to Herman. |] 

Herman [in a hurry]. T only came 
to bring Olga, my boy; I must go 
back at once. 

Oca [has been looking around. 
She goes to center and over to left]. 
So this is the famous studio. 

Kart [looking around]. Funny, 
isn’t it? More like a junk shop. 

Herman. We might have chosen 
another day to begin Olga’s portrait. 
We have waited six years, so we 
could just as well have waited until 
to-morrow, but the preparations for 
to-night’s ball made Olga so nervous 
that I thought it best to bring her 
here. You know this ball is a kind of 
house-warming. 

[ Crosses over to center. | 

Orca. We were obliged to invite 
such a lot of people, to clear off our 
social obligations. 

Herman. I wish it were over. I 
hate these functions. Old Freebody, 
in whose business I started, was worth 
ninety millions, and he never gave a 
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party in his life—or anything else, for 
that matter. When do you want me 
to call for Olga? 

Karu [right center]. Well, it gets 
dark very early now; in three quar- 
ters of an hour we won’t be able to 
see any more. 

Herman. Well, then— 

Kart [looking at his watch]. Let’s 
say four o'clock. 

Ouca [after looking at a picture 
left very closely]. Who is that? 

Kari. Oh, some model. 

Otca. Wasn’t that the girl we just 
met on the stairs? 

Herman [crosses quickly to left]. 
I must have a look at her. [Looks 
at picture. Ouca stands so as to hide 
picture.| Oh, better not. [Makes a 
gesture as if he had seen something 
indecent.| Well, every minute counts 
—I must be off. [Shakes his finger 
at Karut.] You'll have to stop that 
sort of thing now, Karl. You know 
you are one of the reasons for to- 
night’s ball. Isn’t he, Olga? 

Orca. Yes—to-night Karl is to fall 
in love with his future wife. 

Kart [goes left center]. 1 shall do 
my best. [To Herman.] Sentenced 
to marry! Well, I’m prepared to 
meet my doom. 

Oxca [seated on couch, with a little 
sigh]. At last! I shall be glad. 

Herman. So shall I. So will the 
girl. So will Karl. 

Karr. I hope so. She’s a charm- 


ing girl. 

Orca. Wait till you— 

Kart. I know—I know. I shall 
adore her. But I have till this eve- 


ning, you know. 

Herman [crossing to Orca]. Well, 
I’m off. My agent may telephone 
any minute. [He kisses Onea’s 
hand.| J shall call for you at four 
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o'clock, my dear. And don’t worry 
about to-night; the caterer has his 
instructions. 

[Crossing to right, shaking hands 
with Karri, who holds him 
back.] 

Kari [shaking Herman’s hand]. 
Aren’t you afraid to leave your wife? 

Herman. Shall I tell you the 
truth? I’m hurrying because I’m 
afraid of changing my mind and tak- 
ing Olga away with me. 

Otca. You're not jealous? 

Herman [at door]. If I weren’t 
afraid of appearing ridiculous, I 
would say: Be good! And now, 
good-bye. 

[He goes off, Karu taking him 
to the door of entrance hall.| 

Kart [coming back, closes the 
door, and stands still for a minute. 
When he comes back, Ouca shivers 
slightly and touches her forehead with 
her hand. Crosses to left center by 
Oxca]. What is it? 

Oxca [with a nervous, soft laugh]. 
Nothing—nothing at all. 

Karv [tenderly]. Are you fright- 
ened? [Otca does not answer.| Tell 
me. 

Oca [nervous, confused, as if she 
is afraid of him]. I dont know, 
but—I feel as if—as if— 

Kart. What do you mean? 

Ouca [trying to laugh, but very 
nervously|. I had the same feeling 
once in Dresden, when my mother 
took me to a boarding-school and left 
me there. I felt as if I were quite 
alone in this wide, strange world— 
And now—you know yourself— I 
have fought against coming here for 
six years. [Looks around.| What a 
queer place. I don’t think I like it. 
[Kart crosses center and up laugh- 
ing.] Strange monsters, cut off heads, 
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and you in the middle of all this like 
a wizard. While my husband was 
here I did not feel it, but now these 
heads seem to stare at me. 
[She shivers. ] 

Kart. Don’t be neryvous—every 
woman I paint comes here. 

Oxca [seated on couch, quietly]. 
And do you paint every woman that 
comes here? 


Kari. No. 
[ Silence. | 
Orca. Did you understand my 


husband just now? 

Kart. I think I did. 

Otca. He has often pretended to 
be jealous, but this time there was a 
ring in his voice that made me feel 
that there was something behind it. 

Kart. You don’t really think he’s 
jealous? 

Otea [crosses to chair]. No. But 
this is the first time I’ve been alone 
with you. 

Kart. Now we can talk things 
over. I’ve wanted to for a long time. 

Oca [leans against right back of 
chair]. We've done well to avoid it 
all these years. A good conscience is 
like a warm bath—one feels so com- 
fortable in it. 

Kari. Last Thursday, when we 
spoke about my painting your por- 
trait, you seemed embarrassed. 

Orca [looks at him; their eyes 
meet]. Don’t let us talk about it. I 
don’t want to. 

Kart. Don’t be afraid of me. If I 
were not I, your fear might be justi- 
fied; but as it is, surely we can trust 
ourselves to talk things over quietly. 
To think that seven years ago I was 
a teacher in Herman’s family—and I 
was there the day your engagement 
was announced—it was the evening 
of the day we— 
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Oxca [puts her hand on his, softly 
reproaching him]. Karl. 

Kart. We kissed each other for 
the first time. Oh, I know. I was 
only a drawing teacher—but you— 
what were you? Just a poor little 
friend of Herman’s sisters. Some- 
times you were asked to tea in their 
grand house. And there we met—a 
beggar boy and a beggar girl at the 
rich man’s table. Do you wonder? 
And then, just as we realized what 
we were to each other, one fine day 
Herman up and proposed to you. 
Such a dazzling offer—who could 
blame you? 

Otca [hurt]. Please—please, Karl. 

Kart. We were two poor little 
souls who found one another in the 
wilderness of wealth—only to lose 
each other. Even the memory of that 
one little kiss... . 

Ouca. Dear Karl, don’t. We have 
grown up to be sensible people—we 
have put it out of our thoughts. 

Kart. Oh, I know it’s all over. 
To-day I’m — [Humorously.] — the 
famous painter, your husband is my 
friend, and though we see one an- 
other every day, we have never spoken 
of it again. JI didn’t even have 
the courage to ask you to sit for your 
portrait. I was afraid, and I think 
you were afraid. And so was your 
husband. And that is why until this 
day— 

Oxca [steps down one pace jrom 
chair; gives him her hand|. You are 
a real friend. 

Kart [goes to her, gently]. 
There’s nothing to be afraid of. 

Otca. Oh, it was only my hus- 
band’s voice—something in his man- 
ner that frightened me. He must 
know what we were to one another, 
though he has never made the 
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slightest allusion to it, not one single 
word in all these years. But when 
he left us here alone, he seemed to 
feel— [Breaks off.| But there is no 
reason for it, is there? We are not 
in love with one another, are we? 
And it’s just lovely to think that we 
have not entirely forgotten old times. 
Don’t you think so, Karl? 


Kari [goes to chair]. Of course 
I do. 
Otca. Because if we still loved 


one another, you would not marry, 
would you? 
[ Taking off gloves.| 

Kart. Of course not. 

Orca. So you will be married and 
you will be very, very happy. And I 
shall be happy, too, because it is my 
own idea, and I have picked out a 
nice girl for you—pretty and clever— 
[Kart bows silent acquiescence.| 
And now— [Goes up and knocks on 
back of chair, pretending to enter 
imaginary door. She speaks in an 
everyday voice, in marked contrast 
to former tone.| How do you do, 
Professor? I have come to have my 
portrait painted. 

Kart [quite enthusiastic]. Last 
night I made a sketch of you from 
memory. . . . Oh, I’ve made lots of 
sketches of you, but now—now I see 
you in another light. 

Oca. How do you mean? 

Kart. Yesterday I looked upon 
you as a model. To-day you are a 
motif—you are a revelation . . . There 
is something in your eyes. . . . 

Orca. Please, please, Karl, we 
agreed that—that— 

Kart. Pardon me, I'll try to re- 
member. 

[Goes up on platform.] 

Oca. Let’s go to work now—it’s 

getting late. 
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Kart. Whenever you are ready— 

Orca. What am I to do? 

Kart [steps behind her to take hat 
pins out of her hat|. Take off your 
hat and your coat, please. 

Orca. Thanks, I can do that my- 
self. 

[She takes her hat and coat off. 
Kart takes her coat up on plat- 
form. | 

Kart [ passing her chair as he goes 


up|. Do you use perfume in your 
hair? 
Orca. I? Never! 


[At chair up in alcove.| 

Kari. Oh, then it is the natural 
perfume of your hair. [She looks at 
him reproachfully.| Pardon me, I 
stood too near. [Looks at her in 
silence. She crosses back of large 
chair to couch left, and sits facing au- 
dience. | 

Oxca [nervously, turns her head to 
him]. What is it? 

Kari [leaning against big chair, 
looking at her dress}. I was just 
thinking—didn’t your husband say an 
evening frock? 

Orca. Yes. Herman wants me 
painted décolletée—in an evening 
gown; just a head and shoulders, you 
know. I should have preferred a 
street dress. 

Kart. I’m afraid I agree with 
Herman on that point. But have 
you—didn’t your?—Where is the 
dress? 

Oca. Oh, I thought you would 
only be painting my face the first 
sitting. 

Kari [comes center, laughs]. So 
you thought I began at the top of a 
portrait and painted down? 

Otea [hesitating]. Yes. 

Kart. Why, the drawing of the 
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shoulders is almost more important 
than the head in the first sketch. 

Orca. Oh, dear. How stupid of 
me. 

Karu [crossing left]. Til tell you 
what— [He selects some draperies 
from those hanging in the corner]. 
I have some draperies here— 

Orca. Well— 

Kart. You can arrange one of 
these around your shoulders like— 
like an evening gown. 

Otca [mechanically]. Yes. 

Kari [hanging drapery on cabinet 
left]. You will have to be quick be- 
cause it will soon be dark. Here are 
the draperies—you’ll find some pins 
over here, and I'll go into the studio 
while you—until you— 

[Goes to door of studio.| 

Orca [seated]. Until 
Why? 

Kart. Why, if I’m to paint your 
shoulders—well—[Turns away to- 
ward studio.|—your blouse? 

Orca [terribly embarrassed|. Of 
course— 

Kart. Do just as if you were at 
home. I'll close this door. [Goes to 
door right at entrance hall and locks 
it.| And now I'll go into the studio 

. and you can lock this door your- 
self. [He has opened the door of the 
studio and has made one step into 
studio, and now says in a low tone.]| 
Oh! It’s snowing. 

[He looks at Oxea.] 


when? 


Orca. Snowing? 
Kart. Snowing hard. 
[ Silence. ] 
Orca. Hadn’t we _better?—per- 


haps—perhaps—to-morrow—or—or— 
[She has been saying this very slowly, 
as if afraid, but now suddenly regains 
confidence, as if she had had a saving 
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maid. 

Kart. Oh, no, no. Your husband 
would certainly want to know the 
reason, and really—if this door is 
closed— [He goes back to his 
studio.] It’s too bad! This snow 
takes all the light away. But never 
mind—never mind; the snow shovel- 
lers will be glad of it. 

[He has spoken the last few 
sentences in a very low voice, 
as if the situation were painful 
to him. He goes backwards 
into the studio and now closes 
the door. Otca 1s standing 
with her back toward the 
studio staring in front of her. 
She now shrinks together, 
shivers, turns around, and 
with sudden resolution, turns 
the key, locking the door to 
the studio. Slowly unbuttons 
her blouse, looks at the shawls, 
of which she chooses one. 
Afterwards takes her blouse off 
quietly, putting the shawl 
around her shoulders. She has 
put the blouse on the settee be- 
fore she arranges the shawl. 
She now picks up the blouse 
and wants to put it on the 
chair in front of the fireplace. 
Her arm is already stretched 
out when she suddenly drops 
the blouse, utters a suppressed 
shriek, dropping blouse by 
char, and crosses quickly to 
foot of couch. 

The Devit, in fashionable frock 
coat, a crimson carnation in 
buttonhole, a man of from 
thirty-five to thirty-eight years 
old, resembling in face classi- 
cal Mephisto, very elegant, 
picks up the blouse and offers 


To-morrow I could bring my 
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it to Oca in a most polite 
manner. | 

Devir. Pardon, madame. [Comes 
center a little.| 1 think you dropped 
something. [Orca takes the blouse 
mechanically and looks at him fright- 
ened.| I must beg your pardon, 
madame. I came from lunch. Karl 
was not at home. I waited and I 
fell asleep in this very comfortable 
chair. [He rubs his eyes.| Forgive, 
me, madame, for opening my eyes 
at a moment when, for propriety’s 
sake, I should have at least kept one 
eye shut. 

Orca [puts blouse on couch and 
goes left, horrified and disgusted|. 
Oh! 

Devit [right of couch left]. 1 am 
aware this is a base insinuation— 
[Ironical.|—of course you only come 
here— 


Orca. To have my portrait 
painted. 
Devit. I once had a similar en- 


counter at a dentist’s; and the lady, 
to prove that my insinuations were 
false, did not hesitate to sacrifice a 
perfectly good tooth. 

Orca. I tell you, I— 

Devit [very polite]. Oh, I know 
you speak the truth. I am even at 
liberty to believe it, though your 
truth is only partly in style. Truth 
should have nothing on at all, you 
know. 

Orca. The insolence! What right 
have you to speak to me? Who are 
you? What are you doing here? 
Karl! [Kart ¢ries door outside.| 
Karl! 

[She opens the door of the studio. 
Kart appears on the threshold 
and looks surprisedly at the 
Devt. ] 
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Devin [crosses up right center very 
quickly]. How do you do? 

Kart [taken aback]. How do you 
do?—er—how are you? 

Devin [quickly]. You don’t seem 
to remember me—we met at Monte 
Carlo— 

Kart [up left center]. Oh, yes. 

Devit. Quite an eventful day it 
was. 

Kart [comes down a little]. Yes, 
yes, I remember. It was last fall, and 
I had just lost all my money at rou- 
Jette. As I turned from the table, I 
caught sight of a stranger frowning 
at me. [Pointing to Devir.] It was 
you. I was startled, because only a 
moment before I had seen you next 
to the croupier, and I thought I heard 
you laugh when I lost. But now I 
remember—you stood behind me, and 
when I had lost everything, you of- 
fered me, a total stranger, a handful 
of louis d’or. 


Devi. You refused—beggingly. 
Kari. Yes, but— 
Devi. [continuing]. You took 


them—protestingly. 

Kart. In five minutes I had won 
everything back, and 20,000 francs 
besides. Your gold seemed to have 
magic power, I remember. When 
you gave it to me it seemed to burn. 

Devir. But you paid me_ back 
and invited me to supper. I had to 
refuse, because I was obliged to leave 
for Spain the same evening, but I 
promised to look you up the next 
time you needed me—[Crosses to 
right.|—and here I am. 

Kari. Well, I'll be— 

Devic [interrupting quickly]. 
Don’t mention it. I took a little nap 
in your chair. 

[Goes up to back of big chair.] 

Oca [goes center, pointing to big 
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chair. Frightened]. It’s very strange 
—this chair was empty; there was 
nobody there. 

Devit [stepping toward her, bow- 
ing. In a tone allowing no contra- 
diction]. Then I was mistaken, 
madame. 

[Orca goes over behind couch 
left. Silence. Orca and Karr 
look at the Devit suspicious- 
ly.] 

Kari [left center, embarrassed]. 
Won't you please sit down? Allow 
me to introduce you. I quite forget 
your name. ... 

Devic [right center]. Call me 
anything you like; we only use names 
when the party is absent. But I am 
here now—call me Miller, or Brown, 
or Black. [Start from Kari. Devin 
stops him.] If you think Doctor 
sounds better, why not call me Doctor 
Miller? 

Kart [very much embarrassed |. 
Doctor Miller— [Crosses to right 
center. The Devit kisses Oxca’s 
hand devoutly at foot of couch.| Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, I should 
now take my hat and leave; [Goes up 
center; turns.] but my infinite tact 
compels me to force my _ presence 
upon you in this disagreeable situa- 
tion. 

[Sits down in chair center.] 

Oxca [crossing to Kart. To the 
Devi]. How dare you! Karl! 
This man has the insolence to— 

Devi [seated center. Very quick- 
ly]. Your husband has been dead 
some time? 


Otea [right]. I’m not a widow. 


Devic [very quick]. Oh, di- 
vorced? 

Ores. No. 

Devit. Well, if you think that I 


have insulted you, I should say the 
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proper person to refer me to would 
be your husband. [Riéses. To Kart. ] 
Of course, if you wish, I am at your 
disposal also. [To Otca.] But, 
madame, this would be admitting— 

Kart. What’s it all about? I 
don’t understand you. You come in 
here, I don’t know how or where 
from, and you—you act as if you had 
trapped us— 

Oca [goes to Karu right center]. 
The idea! 


Devit. Say what you like; I can- 
not go. 

Oca. Why not? 

Devit. If I were to go now, it 


would be as much as to say, “Pardon 
me, I fear I intrude.’ But if I re- 
main, I show that I suspect nothing. 


Kart. We don’t need your as- 
surance. 
[Orca crosses to left below 
couch. | 
Devit [bows politely. Embarrassing 
silence]. Suppose we talk about 


I think we are in 
for a snowstorm. [Standing right of 
studio door. Silence. Otca stands 
near the door leading to the studio, 
quite astonished.| Are you sending 
anything to this year’s exhibition? 
Kari [uncomfortable]. Perhaps— 
I may send something. 
[ Silence. | 
Devit [lights a cigarette at table 
left center. Puffs cigarette. On sec- 
ond puff]. Permit me, madame. 
[Oxea, picking up blouse, as if sud- 
denly awakened and realizing her 
position, goes into the studio, closing 
the door behind her.| Full of tem- 
perament—full of temperament. And 
pretty, too. 
[Karu starts to light cigarette at 
table left center. Dropping 
cigarette, he crosses to chair 


something else. 
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up center; sits and looks at the 
Devic without speaking.| 

Devit. Too bad she doesn’t love 
her husband. [Karu turns quickly 
toward the Drvit. Rapidly.] How do 
I know? The way she turned to you 
just now when she fancied herself 
insulted—it didn’t escape me. [Kari 
takes up the ash tray and throws it 
angrily on table.| No; she doesn’t 
love her husband. He must be either 
a genius or a very common man. 
Marriage with them is always un- 
lucky. Believe me, common men 
live so low that women are afraid 
somebody will steal in at night 
through the window which they for- 
got to lock. And Genius! Well, 
that lives on the top floor—so many 
stairs, no elevator. Her ideal is—[ A 
motion of the hand, wanting to ex- 
press an even, middle position.|—the 
second floor. [Kart looks impa- 
tiently at his watch and goes toward 
the door of the studio. The Devit 
leans back blowing the smoke of his 
cigarette, indifferently.| ‘This is the 
second time I have seen her shoul- 
ders. 

Kart [coming down left of couch]. 
What do you mean? 

Devit. The first time I saw them 
was in Paris—[Start from Kar. |]—at 
the Louvre—only they were on the 
“Aphrodite.” Am I right? 

Karu [crossing to large chair right 
center. In bad humor]. How should 
I know? 


Devic [lifting himself upright, 
cynically]. Which shoulders have 
you not seen? 

Kart [angry]. I’ve seen the 


“Aphrodite.” 

Devit [seated on couch]. Well, 
you may take my word. I have seen 
them both. And, believe me, since 
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Alcamenes, I have only known one 


sculptor who could model such 
shoulders. 

Kart. Who’s that? 

Devit. Good living. Such ten- 


der, soft lines are only possible for a 
woman who lives exquisitely well. I 
take it she is the wife of a million- 
aire? [Karu goes again toward door 
of studio impatiently.| Is she dress- 
ing? 

Kart [nervously]. I suppose so. 

Devit. Is there a looking-glass in 
your studio? 

Karu [comes down left of couch]. 
Fess 

Devir. She must be very respect- 
able. [Kart looks at him aston- 
ished.| If a lady takes as long as 
that to dress before a looking-glass, 
she’s not a—model—anyway. 

Kart [crosses around foot of 
couch to table left center|. Look 
here! I think your remarks are, to 
say the least, in very bad taste. 


Devic [standing erect]. Do you 
mean that? 

Karu [aggressively]. I do. 

Devic [patting Karu’s cheek]. 


Then you must be respectable, too. 
[Crosses to big chair. Karu stares at 
him astonished.| In a situation like 
this, only a very respectable man 
could be so infernally stupid. _ 
[Kart crosses to right. OLca 
opens door of studio, goes to- 
ward Karu without looking at 
the Drvit, who is hidden in 
chair. | 
Otca [dropping shawl on couch]. 
What’s the time? 
[Crosses to Karu, right.] 
Devit [looking up over back of 
chair]. He'll be here in ten minutes. 
Oxca [angry]. Who? 
Deviz. Your husband. 
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Orca. Oh! So you weren’t asleep, 
after all. 

Devit. Oh, yes, I was. [Rises.] 
But “What’s the time?” always 
means the husband. A woman’s in- 
tuition invariably anticipates her hus- 
band’s coming by ten minutes. If it 
weren’t for that ten minutes, there 
would be more divorced women— 
[He goes and unlocks the door of 
the hall.|—and fewer locked doors. 

[Karu crosses to left center.| 

Oca [taking her hat]. Will this 
never stop! 

Deviz. I tried to change the sub- 
ject. I started to speak about the 
weather—the Exhibition—but Karl 
wouldn’t have it. 


Orca. Karl! 

Kart. I? I haven’t said a single 
word, 

Devit [crosses to big chair]. But 
your actions fairly shouted. The 


way you jumped up, looked at your 
watch, went to the door— [To 


Otca.] He was afraid, the poor 
fellow. 
Kari. Afraid of what? 


[Left center.| 

Devi [to Orca]. That your hus- 
band would come before you had 
finished dressing. I don’t blame him. 

Orca [right]. What, again! 

Kart [left center]. Can’t you— 

Devit. Come now! Let us be 
logical—let us look the situation in 
the face. Enter your husband— 
[Orca comes down right.| “Well, 
here I am: where is the picture?” 
“The picture?” [Shrugs his shoul- 
ders,| “There is no picture. Karl 
hasn’t even touched a brush.” Your 
husband is astonished—he tries to 
speak—the words stick in his throat 
—he gasps: “Well, if you didn’t paint, 
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why is she dressing?” Imagine the 
situation! You look at one another, 
horribly embarrassed; Karl stammers 
something, but that only makes it 
worse. Nothing has happened—and 
yet the mischief is done. What mis- 
chief? A ppearances—appearances. 
They’re like fly-paper. There’s no 
getting away from them. [Speaking 
to Oxca.] You go home with your 
husband, and he doesn’t speak—and 
if you ask him, “Why don’t you say 
something?” his blood seems to boil. 
If you ask him to take a cab, he 
suspects that you want to avoid 
meeting somebody—every word that 
you utter tortures him. And if— 

Karu [center]. And if it were so, 
we are not alone, you are here. 

Devit [icy and cynical]. Just so, 
I am here—one word from me would 
save the situation—but—I know my- 
self—I’m a strange, whimsical, almost 
cruel man—and I’m afraid I won’t 
say the word. Tableau! Embarrass- 
ing silence! Then I say: “I regret 
that I should have come at such an 
inopportune moment.” I take my hat 
and walk out discreetly. If neces- 
sary, I can even stammer my excuses. 

Orca. If this is a jest, it’s a cruel 
one. 

Devir [bowing low]. Possible, 
madame—but I can do better still. 
Of course, if you prefer it, I can 
make conversation. When your hus- 
band comes in, I can tell him that 
the portrait has not been touched and 
ask his pardon— 

Orca. Pardon? Pardon for what? 

Devir [bowing]. For having— 
quite accidentally—seen your shoul- 
ders. 

Orca [horrified]. Who are you? 

Devir. I am one who always 
comes at the right moment—I come 
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from Nowhere. [Very bditingly.| I 
am [touching Otca’s forehead] 
here— 

Orca. What do you want with 
me? You turn everything to evil. 
I have scarcely known you five min- 
utes, and I seem to feel your fingers 
at my throat. 

Devit. That’s because I like you. 
With most pretty women I take 
longer. 

Kart [furiously, starts toward 
him]. Look here. This has gone far 
enough! 

[Makes a few steps toward the 
Devit, who stands erect with- 
out moving. At the same time, 
HeEinricH comes to the door, 
which he opens, and starts 
speaking at once.| 

Hernricu. The tailor has sent an 
evening suit, but it is not yours, sir. 


Devit. Put it on the chair in the 
bedroom. 
Kart. But it’s not mine. 


Devi [gives a sign to Hetnricu 
to go out and do as he was told. 
Speaking to Kari]. It’s mine. 

Kart. Yours? 

Devi [motions again to Hernricn, 
who goes out. During speech Oca 
goes up and gets her hat. Karr 
walks back and forth left center]. I 
had to have it pressed. I told the 
tailor to send it here. I must dress 
for to-night. I’m going to a ball the 
prettiest woman in Vienna is giving 
at the house of the Duke of Maranse. 

Orca [coming down right, fright- 
ened|. But the Duke does not live 
there now— He’s Ambassador in 
Madrid; he has sold his house—to us. 

Devit. I know. I met him in 
Paris.. He told me— 

Orca. We are living there now— 
we are giving the ball. 
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Devi. Am I mistaken? Am I 
not invited? 

Orca [in @ very low voice, drop- 
ping her head|. Yes—yes, vou are. 

Devic [very polite]. Madame, 
you asked me a little while ago what 
I wanted. That’s what I wanted. 
Thank you. 

[Bows and turns toward center. 
Silence. | 

Orca. But my husband— 

Devit [turning to her|. Will be 
delighted. I’ve just come from 
Odessa. I have good news. Wheat 
is rising—this year’s crop turned out 
worse than they thought it would. 

Orca [greatly pleased]. Yes? 
The crop is bad? 

[The Dervit goes to big chair 
and kneels on 1t left.| 

Devit. So you do love your hus- 


band? You're glad the crop is a 
failure? 
Otca. Of courseI am. [As if she 


were somewhat ashamed about her 
husband’s speculations.| We want 
the wheat to be bad because that will 
drive the price up. 


Kart. What of that? 
Orca. My husband will make lots 
of money. 


Devit [to Orca]. And you will 
get that new gown. 


Orca. How do you know I want 
a new dress? 
Devit. You have a new hat—a 


very pretty one—and you will cer- 
tainly want a new dress to wear with 
it. 

Orca. You must be married. 

Devit. Married? Not in the least— 
but I have an eye for feminine vani- 
ties. Oh, no! A wife is like a single 
eyeglass—it looks very nice, but one 
is better off without it. 

Oca [right]. You seem to have 
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strong views against marriage. May 
I ask why? 

Devit [shaking his finger]. Be- 
cause you are plotting matrimony 
against Karl, and I want to save 
him. 

Kart [starts toward him; stops 
center]. I beg your pardon— 

Devir. An artist ought never to 
marry—his wife will swear on the 
wedding day to stand by his side all 
through life. The day after the wed- 
ding she will stand in his way. 

Orca. Not the real wife. 

Devit. The real wife is always 
the other man’s wife. 


Oca. You're a cynic. 
Devit. Oh, no, not cynical, only 
careful. A tigress who has married 


—I mean eaten—a man, is no longer 
dangerous—you can ride on her back 
through the jungle. But, you must 
wait till she has married—I mean 
eaten—somebody; then she is quite 
safe. 

Kart. Better to keep away from 
the tigress—and stay at home. 

Devit. Then why didn’t you stay 
at home? Why did you refuse a 
legitimate position—good, everyday 
morals—a decent occupation at so 
much a week? You wanted to go 
into the jungle—and there you are. 
Now fight your battle—hunt tigers— 
but don’t get married. [He now 
changes his tone, goes into the 
church chair, on whose back he leans 
his two arms, speaking as if from a 
pulpit. It is almost dark, and during 
this scene it becomes darker yet.| 
And yet—what a splendid couple you 
two would make. [Otca, standing 
quite near the Devi, but not looking 
at him, buries her face in her hands.} 
Wake up! [To Kart.] You, with 
your talent, your splendid youth! 
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[To Oxca.] You, with your tem- 
perament, and beauty and longing! 

Kart [crosses to right]. Stop! 
Stop! I beg you—[Oxea backs to 
right of back of chair, as though to 
protect Devit.]—for years we have 
been just good friends. 

Devi. [now begins to speak in 
almost a whisper, but gets warmer 
and warmer, the more embarrassed 
Karu and Oca become]. You may 
say what you like, but I can read 
your eyes; they say to me, “Don’t 
believe him, he lies.” 

[Goes to fire and warms his 


hands. Karu stands below 
Oca. | 
Kart. Don’t interrupt me. For 


six years we have been—good friends, 
nothing else. Olga cares nothing for 
me—and I—and I— 

Devit [quickly]. What will you 
give me to interrupt you now? 

Orca. I don’t know what you, 
who profess to know everything, 
know about us, but any one who 
thinks Karl capable of one base 
thought must be very low and con- 
temptible himself. 

Devit [goes behind Ot.ca and 
whispers into her ear. At the end of 
the speech he 1s a little to the left of 
them by the big char]. It’s not a 
base thought; it’s a great thought—a 
thought that brings joy and warmth 
and light into your wretched little 
lives. But joy has its price—and you 
must pay it, you misers!: The drunk- 
ard dies of drink, but while he is 
drunk angels in heaven sing to him. 
The poet dies in the ecstasy of his 
Sweetest song. It is a coward’s 
bravery that turns away from the 
wine, the song—and the lips of 
woman. The smallest candle-end 
shows you it is worth while to burn 
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up for the sake of a little warmth—a 
little light. The only end of life is 
to burn—to burn yourself up. You 
must flame and blaze like a torch and 
toss the fire about you. I know! Your 
moralists tell you to love one another 
—don’t believe them—your grubby 
little earth with its paltry million 
years is not ripe for such a love as 
that. It can only breed monks, mad- 
men, Methodists. Don’t be a fool, 
be a rogue—but be a jolly rogue—and 
the world is yours! Look at me! 
I own the earth. Here is the key of 
life-—love yourself —only yourself. 
Dress yourself in the softest garments 
—kiss the sweetest lips—drink of the 
wine of Life—Drink! Drink! Drink! 


[Bell rings sharply—nobody 
moves. | 
Orca [after a pause, in a low 
voice]. My husband! 


Devix [steps down from the chair, 
crossing center, snaps his fingers an- 
grily, and says afterwards, in a cold, 
cynical tone.| Mr. Wheat. 

[Hertnricu opens the door, and 
HERMAN comes in. HEINRICH 
follows him, but stops short at 
the door.| 

Herman. [Tm afraid [’m late. 
My agent hasn’t telephoned me yet, 
but I didn’t want to make you wait 
too long. Rather dark in here! 

[Herricw touches a_ button, 
lighting the lights, and exits.| 

Herman [sees the Devi, present- 
ing himself]. Ym Herman Zanden, 
of Zanden Brothers & Wilde. 

[Devit mutters something and 
shakes hands with him center.] 

Oxca [coming down right. Karr 
goes behind big chair]. Strange 
man. 

Herman. Pleased to meet you. 
[Converses with Kari a few mo- 
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ments; then to Otrca.| Well, my 
dear, where’s the picture? Mayn’t I 
see itP 

Kart [in the big chair, leaning 
over back]. 'There’s nothing to sce 
—there is no picture. 

Herman [looking at his watch]. 
What have you been doing? 

Kart. Nothing!  [Silence.] 
been dark for the last hour. 

Herman. Yes, but I’ve been gone 
two hours. 

Devin [steps to the front left cen- 
ter very politely]. It was all my 
fault. We have been chatting. We’ve 
had a very interesting discussion. 
And madame was kind enough to in- 
vite me for this evening. 

Herman. Oh! Im very pleased. 

Devit [crosses to couch left and 
sits]. Thank you. I have just come 
from Odessa. I had a talk with the 
Russian Wheat King. He tells me— 

Herman. Yes, I’ve heard; wheat’s 
going up. 

Otea [frightened]. Isn’t that good 
for us? 

Herman. No, dear. I did not tell 
you this is the first year I am short 
on wheat. 

Kart. What does it mean to be 
short on wheat? 

Devit [seated on couch left]. It 
means digging a ditch for others and 
falling into it yourself. [To Her- 
MAN.] I don’t think you’ve any 
cause for uneasiness. I have inside 
information that the American crop 
will be excellent. 

Herman [center]. If that is the 
case, I shall be safe. 

Devit. You will be quite safe. 

Herman. Do you also deal in 
wheat? 

Devin. 


It’s 


Yes and no. I dabble in 
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everything. And always at improper 
moments. 
[ Rises. | 

Kart [has been talking to Oca, 
but now goes over to Herman]. I’m 
afraid I can’t come before eleven 
o'clock this evening. 

[Continues talking to HERMAN, 
and both go to fire]. 

Otca [crosses and meets Devi, 
center|. I must speak to you at once 
—alone. 

[Looks around as if she wanted 
to say that her husband and 
Kart were in the way.| 

Devit. Alone? Delighted! [ Crosses 
by her and goes up center. Oca 
goes behind couch and Devit ad- 
dresses Herman.] By the way, if 
you want to see something delight- 
fully bad, you ought to take a look 
at the sketch Karl made yesterday of 
your wife. 

Herman [coming down]. 
is the sketch? 

Devi. In the studio. 

Herman [takes Karw’s arm and 
walks to door of the studio; in going 
into the studio speaks to Kart]. I’m 
sorry you didn’t start Olga’s portrait 
to-day. What were you talking about 
all the time? 

[Goes into studio. | 

Devit [to Orca]. Tl wait for you 
here. 

[He steps back into the room 
just in time to see Mimi enter 
from the hall.| 


Mm [comes right in, crossing to 


Where 


center|. Excuse me— 
Devit. You want to see the 
painter? 


Mmi [excited]. Yes, please. 
Devi [very gently, pushing Mim1 
out of the door into the hall and 
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minute, my dear. There are some 
visitors here. Sit down there. I'll 
call you. 

Otca [comes quickly from the 
studio]. 1 wanted to tell you—to tell 
you— 

Devic [right center]. It is not 
true. 


Orca. What is not true? 

Devi. Whatever you are going to 
tell me. 

Otca. But believe me. 

Devit. Surely no woman can ex- 
pect that. 

Orca. But I am telling you the 
truth. 

Devit. Ah! I might believe you 


if you said you were not speaking 
the truth. 

Orca. Must I think and speak 
only as you wish me to? 

Devit. Not yet. Now what can 
TI do for you? 

Otca [very earnestly left center]. 
Don’t come to-night. Now my hus- 
band has come, I am myself again, 
and your manner grates upon me. I 
had begun to feel as if some strange 
force—some invisible hand—was 
clutching me—holding me in spite of 
myself. There is a mystery about 
you. It frightens me. I thanked God 
when I heard that bell ring. He 
came just in time. 

Devit. To point a moral aad 
break up a charming party. We 
were just beginning to understand 
each other. 

Orca. Oh, please stop! 

Devit. Are you afraid? 

Otca. No, but I ask you not to 
come to our house this evening. 

Devi [with a very polite bow, 
then drawing himself up|. I shall 
come. 
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you not to come? 

Devit. Your husband has already 
asked me to come. 

Orca. And if, in the presence of 
my husband, I ask you not to come? 

Devir. Well, I’ll make a compro- 
mise with you. If you repeat your 
invitation in your husband’s presence, 
I shall accept; if you do not, I will 
not come. 

Orca [breathing freely]. That’s 
nice of you—the first really nice thing 
you’ve said. I like you much better. 

[Kart and Herman come back 
from the studio, and HERMAN 
starts to talk at once to the 


Devir. Kart goes toward 
Orca, who meets him up 
center. To Herman]. Shall 
we go? 

Herman. Yes, dear; put your coat 


on. 
[Comes down left. Drvit crosses 
to Herman. | 

Kari [meets Oxca, they go up to 
recess. He helps Orca to put her coat 
on]. I see now how bad the sketch 
is. 

[Holds mirror for Orca while 
she puts her hat on.]| 

Orca. Please don’t look at me like 
that. 

Kart. Even if I don’t look at you, 
I see you just the same, Olga. 

Otca [covering her face with her 
hand|. We must give up the por- 
trait, Karl... . I’m going away... 
away somewhere. 

Devit [left, with Herman]. You 
don’t say? You represent Holman & 
Co. in London? When I am in 
Odessa I am always old Mr. Hol- 
man’s guest. A charming old gentle- 
man. No doubt you have heard the 
rumors, It seems they’ve been mixed 
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up with some unfortunate ventures 
which have seriously affected their 


standing. 
Herman) [seated on couch]. 
Strange! Another friend of mine 


spoke to me about it only yesterday. 

Devir. Yes, but that isn’t all. 
He’s the president of some trust com- 
pany, and in order to boom the stocks 
he—but it’s a long story, I won’t bore 
you with it now. 

[Makes as if he wants to go.] 

Herman. My dear sir, this con- 
cerns me more than I can fell you. 
The fact is—I—I am heavily inter- 
ested. 

[Oxea has her hat on and turns, 
listening to Herman and the 
Devi. | 

Devit. You don’t say. But it’s a 
long story. 

Herman. Well, then—to-night. 

Devit. Oh, Iam so sorry. I have 
excused myself already to madame, 
but I had forgotten all about a call 
I must pay at the Russian Embassy 
this evening. 

HERMAN. 
morrow. 

Devin [with a gesture of regret]. 
I’m afraid it will be impossible. I 
leave to-morrow at nine o’clock for— 
Spain. 

Herman [to himself]. Hm! I 
must have this information. [HeEr- 
MAN crosses to center, speaking to his 
wife.| My dear, won’t you please 
ask the Doctor to try and arrange to 
come to our house this evening? 

Orca [somewhat embarrassed]. 
Well, but if pressing business. .. . 

Devit [left center]. It is not so 
very pressing. Of course, it would 
mean a little sacrifice. 

Herman [center, looking at Orca]. 
Well— 


Well, lunch with me to- 
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Oxca [right center]. Much as I 
would like to see you, Doctor, I can- 
not ask you to sacrifice anything for 
our sake. 

Devit [as if suddenly remembering 
something|. Come to think of it, 
the Russian Ambassador left town 
yesterday, so if madame— 

Herman [goes up center. Devi 
crosses to her right center]. Well, 
my dear? 

Orca [17 @ tone of resignation]. 
I hope we shall have the pleasure this 
evening— 


Devit [crosses to Orca]. Pardon 
me. You said— 
Otca [very slowly]. I hope we 


shall have the pleasure of your com- 
pany this evening? 
[Goes to door right.] 

Devit_ [ironically]. Madame, I 
thank you for your invitation; I shall 
be most charmed. 

Herman [coming down to Karr]. 
And you don’t come before eleven? 


Kart [by big chair]. No, I ex- 
pect an art dealer. 
Herman [suggestively]. I know 


your art dealers. Fie! And you go- 
ing to be married. 
Orea [curiously, and a bit jealous |. 
What is it? 
Kart. Oh, nothing. 
Devit [up center, as if listening]. 
I think somebody knocked at the 
door. 
Herman. I didn’t hear anything. 
Devit. Yes, there it goes again. 
[Cynically.| Probably the art dealer. 
[Goes to hall door, which he opens, 
steps out, speaking into the hail.| 
Oh, it’s you, my dear. Come in. 
[Swings Mimi into room past 
Oxca, landing her center.| 
Mim [as she comes in, embar- 
rassed|. Good evening. 
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[Hernricn enters: from studio.| 

Kart [up center embarrassed]. 
Good evening. 

[Mimi goes up left. ] 

Devit [right center, in a low tone 
to Herman]. We'd better go. 
[Mimi and O ea stare at one another. 
Cynically to WHerman.] The art 
dealer! 

Herman [laughing, going to door]. 
Well, au revoir. 


[Exits.] 
Devit [to Orca]. Quite a little 
comedy. 
Oxca [at door right]. You think 


so? 

Kart [to Mimi, pointing to the 
studio|. Please step in there, Frau- 
lein. Tl be with you in a minute. 

[Karu turns to Orca with hand 
outstretched, as if to say good- 
bye. Orca pretends not to see 
it and bows coldly.| 

Devi [whispers to Orca]. You 
were good enough to invite me for 
this evening; I am now going to 
repay your kindness. In five minutes 
I shall be back here to interrupt this 
téte-d-téte. Watch me forget my 
overcoat. 

[He takes the overcoat which 
Kartu had put on a chair at the 
beginning of the act when he 
came in. Hetnricu helps the 
Devit to put on the overcoat, 
but notices that it is his mas- 
ter’s.| 

Hertnricu. Pardon, sir, but this is 
not your overcoat. This— 

Devin [aside to Heinricu]. 
up! 

[Devit goes off; Hetnricx fol- 
lows him out.| 

Kart [comes center to Mimi]. 
Didn’t I promise you I’d come? 
What do you want? 


Shut 
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Mimi [coming to him]. Were 
you ashamed to have those people see 
me? 

Kart. I told you Id 
What more do you want? 

Mimi. I was downstairs in the 
lunch room and thought it all over. 
Dear Karl, don’t be mean—don’t get 
married. 

Kart. But—Mimi! 

Mimi. I never used to care, but 
now that I’ve seen those people—I— 
I can’t bear it. Don’t get married! 

[ Cries.] 

Kart. You mustn’t cry—it spoils 
your beauty. 

Mrmr. Oh, I’m a fool. 

Kart. Now, you're talking sense. 

Mimi. I’ve been a silly girl—but 
it’s all over now. I’m sensible again. 
You are going to settle down and 
marry Elsa and be the most famous 
portrait painter in all Europe. 

Kart. Mimi, child—don’t speak 
of portraits. I feel at this moment as 
if I never wanted to hear the word 
portrait again. I’d like to run away 
from everything, Mimi. What do 
you say? [Goes to couch left and 
sits.] Suppose you and I get married 
and go away—far away into the 
country—or to the United States, 
where we'd never be heard of again. 

Mm [kneels beside him]. Do 
you mean that? 

Kart [recklessly]. Yes—yes! 

Mimi [gives him her hand}. 
That’s mighty nice of you, Karl. 
[ Rises, goes left center.]| But no! 
even if you really mean it—which 
you don’t— 

[Makes an effort to control her- 


come. 


self. | 
Kart [interrupting]. Mimi! 
Mimr. No, Karl. Id only keep 


you back—you must marry in your 
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own set. [Changes tone.| But don’t 


run away—with—with anybody. 
Good-bye. 
Kart. No, don’t go! Now you 


have come, you might as well stay a 
while—take your hat off. [Helps 
her off with her hat and jacket.) 
I’m glad you came back. Now, let’s 
be sensible—and talk it over. You 
know I really am fond of you—after 
all, I am your best friend and you are 
my—my— 
[The Devit has silently opened 
the door and comes in.| 
Devit. My—my overcoat must be 
somewhere. Your stupid servant 
gave me yours. [Takes coat off.| 
It’s funny, but every time I come 
here, you are helping some lady to 
take off her things. 
Mimi [goes to couch. Horrified]. 
Well, I never. 
[ Exits. ] 
Devir. You have every qualifica- 
tion for a ladies’ tailor. 
Kari. You are very kind. 
Devit. Don’t mention it. 
Kart [/mpolitely]. TIll fetch your 
overcoat; I don’t want to detain you. 
[Puts out lights and goes toward 
studio. | 
Devit. The hanger was torn off. 
I asked your man to mend it and 
bring it here when it was done. 
[Sits up center. Silence.| I just saw 
something very touching. 
Kart. What? 
[Goes to center and sits on arm 
of chair by Devi. ] 


Devi. The way that woman 
clung to her husband’s arm as if for 
protection. 

Kart. For protection? [Sneer- 


ingly.| From you? 
Devit. Look here, my boy; do 
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you think you are wise to be such a 
fool? 
[Karu rises, starts away. Devit 
catches him by hand.| 

Kart. I don’t want to talk about 
it. You don’t seem to understand 
my position, I have seen this woman 
for years every day, and I never even 
thought—and if I had thought—I 
should have laughed at myself. 

Devit [rises, takes both Karu’s 
hands|. Look at her! She’s yours. 
Think what it means—joy, unspeak- 
able joy—the most supreme joy one 
can have. And to think that you 
are too lazy to stretch out your hand! 
Why, another one would toil day 
and night, would risk life and limb 
for such a prize—and it just drops 
at your feet—a windfall. 

Kart. I suppose that’s why— 
[In a tone as if he didn’t think much 
of it.|—just a windfall. 

[Sits on couch.] 

Devit [sits on table left center]. 
Last fall, on the sixth of September 
—I shall never forget the date—some- 
thing strange happened to me. I put 
on an old suit I hadn’t worn for a 
long time, and as I picked up the 
waistcoat, a sovereign fell out. God 
knows how long it had been there. 
As I turned this sovereign over to 
look at it, it suddenly slipped through 
my fingers and rolled away. I looked 
and looked, but my sovereign was 
gone. I become nervous: I can’t find 
the sovereign. I search around for 
half an hour, three-quarters of an 


hour, still I can’t find it. I get 
angry, I get furious. I shift the 
furniture—no sovereign. I call my 


man—we both look everywhere until 
it’s dark. I’m perspiring and trem- 
bling—I have but one idea: I must 
get that sovereign back. Suddenly a 
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suspicion comes into my mind—I get 
up from my knees. I scream at the 
top of my voice to my servant, “You 
thief, you have found the sovereign 
and put it into your pocket.” The 
man gets angry and answers me dis- 
respectfully. I am about to strike 
him when I see the blade of a knife 
shining in his hands. I draw my 
revolver—[ Takes a shining revolver 
out of his pocket and rises.\|—and 
with this revolver I nearly killed a 
man for a sovereign—[ Kart looks at 
him.|—I didn’t need and had never 
missed—just a found sovereign. 
[Puts revolver on table.| 

Karr [embarrassed]. I give found 
money away. 

[Turns from him on couch.] 

Devir. I would have given it 
away, but—it slipped through my 
fingers, and whatever slips through 
our fingers, is just the one thing 
we want. [Goes to Kari.] We 
break our necks for it—that’s human 
nature. And if it once slips through 
your fingers, you will run after your 
found sovereign. And then, when it 
is too late, you will discover it was 
worth having. 

Kart. To draw a revolver for a 
found sovereign? 

Devit [sitting by him]. And that 
little woman will become dearer and 
more precious to you every day—you 
will realize that she could have given 
you wings—that her temperament, 
her beauty, her passion, would have 
been the inspiration of your work— 
all this you'll realize when she has 
slipped away. You could have be- 
come a master—a giant! Not by 
loving your art, but by loving her— 
but you won’t know it till it is too 
late—too late. [He now takes the 
shawl with which Orca had draped 
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touched her bosom— [Throws one 
end over Kart’s shoulder, forcing him 
to see it. Karu clasps the shawl and 
touches his lips to it.] Think what 
you might have been to one another! 
What divine happiness, not because 
she is beautiful—no, but because 
you— 

Kart [throws shawl left of couch]. 
Be quiet! Be quiet! Do you want 
to drive me mad? 

Devit [rises and goes to head of 
couch|. A life that has not been 
squandered—has not been lived— 

Kart. Why do you tell me all 
this? Why? What do you want? 
[Throws himself face down on 
couch.| What do you want? [Hor- 
rified, turns to him.| Who sent you? 

Devit [darkly]. Nobody! No 
one! I am here. 

[Touches Karu’s forehead.] 

Kart. No! And a_ thousand 
times no. [Throws himself face 
down again on couch. Screams 
loudly.| No! Do you hear me? No! 
I have known her all these years, and 
we’ve been good friends only—and 
we'll remain good friends, nothing 
else. I don’t want the found sover- 
eign! 

[Moving to end of couch.]| 

Devit [coming down left of 
couch; very emphatically]. And if it 
slips away? [Silence. Then quick- 
ly.) If another runs away 
with it—? 

Karu [suddenly jumping at a con- 
clusion]. Who? 

[Looks at the Devit.] 

Devit [triumphant]. I. 

[ Silence. ] 

Kart. You? 

[Laughs and turns from him.) 


man 
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Devi. To-night! This very night 
she'll be mine! [Laughs.] Oh, what 
joy! What exquisite joy! For ten 
thousand years I have had no prettier 
mistress! 

Karv [turning to him]. What do 
you say? 

Devin [sitting left head of couch]. 
Mistress, I said. Come to-night—to 
her house—when the lights are burn- 
ing—when the air seems to be filled 
with music and perfume. You'll sce 
—before day dawns. 

Kart. Enough! Enough! 

Deviz. How you will run after 
your lost sovereign! Every hour 
when you wonder where she is, she 
spends with me. A carriage passes: 
your heart stands still. Who's in the 
carriage? Shall I tell you? We! 
You see a couple vanish around a 
corner, clinging lovingly to one an- 
other. Who were they? We! AI- 
ways we. A light goes out in some 
window. Who put that light out? 
We! We sit in every carriage, we 
vanish around every corner—clinging 
lovingly together; we stand behind 
every window curtain in close em- 
brace, looking into your tortured face, 
your maddened eyes—and we cling 


AGT 


[sceNE: A conservatory in Zan- 
den’s house. The left side of the 
stage as well as the whole back of the 
stage is taken up by large bay win- 
dows, through which the garden and 
the wall surrounding the house can be 
seen. It is winter. Bright weather, 
but it has been snowing. In the 
garden, as well as in the street, electric 
lamps. On the right side of the stage 
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closer—closer—and we laugh—we 
laugh! 

[Laughs long.] 


Kari [throws himself face down, 
back to audience, on couch, in terrible 
state of excitement, screaming at top 
of his voice]. You fiend! 

[Reaches for revolver with right 
hand. Devir grabs his hand 
and holds revolver. Karr 
draws away and sits staring 
straight ahead. Deviv rises, 
leaves revolver on table, lights 
cigarette, then comes below 
table. MUHeEtnricH enters the 
room noiselessly, carrying a 
lighted candle, goes behind the 
Devit and helps him put his 
fur coat on.] 

Devi [puts his silk hat on, gives a 
tip to HeEtnricu, takes up the revolver, 
puts it into his pocket, and says to 
Kari with a sad smile, in a warm 
tone like a father speaking to his son]. 
You see, my boy, one may draw a re- 
volver for a lost sovereign. 

[Goes to the door. As he opens 
the door, a look of devilish 
satisfaction comes into his 
eyes.| 

CURTAIN 


TWO 


there are two doors, one quite near 
to the footlights, leading into the 
apartment—one in the rear, leading 
to the hall. There is a platform about 
two yards long and two yards wide, 
between these two doors. Five steps 
lead from this platform toward the 
footlights, and five steps on the side 
of the platform to the middle of the 
stage. On the top of the platform a 
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door leading to the ballroom. When 
this door is opened waltz-music can 
be heard. At the foot of the stairs, 
about three yards from the footlights, 
two square columns having a brass 
ornament with eight electric lamps 
attached. There are plants and 
flowers about the room. Two chairs 
and a table stand on the right side of 
the stage, about three yards from the 
footlights, two chairs and a table on 
the left side of the stage, about five 
yards from the footlights. There are 
two settees, left and right. On the 
table, left, writing material. It is 
about one o'clock at night. Guests in 
fancy costumes are moving about as 
the curtain goes up.| 

First Lapy Guest [sitting left of 
table right]. Who is the dark man 
you left so suddenly in the ballroom? 

Seconp Lapy Guest [enters and 
comes down stairs to back of table 
left}. I don’t know his name. 

First Lapy Guest. A most disa- 
greeable man. 

Seconp Lapy Guest [crosses to 
group left center]. Oh, dreadful! 
He behaved shockingly to my hus- 
band. He told him that it would be 
so cold to-night that his teeth would 
shiver in their box. 

First Lapy Gusst. Olga tells me 
he is a friend of Herr Karl’s, and she 
only invited him as a compliment to 
him. 

Seconp Lapy Guest [stout]. He 
insisted on telling me of a remedy 
for obesity. I don’t consider myself 
stout—do you? 

Exsa [center, laughingly]. No! I 
think I’m just right. He sounds in- 
teresting—I’d like to meet him. 

First Lapy Guest. You'll be 
sorry if you do. 


Exsa. Oh, indeed. 
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Szconp Lapy Guest. He'll be 
very disagreeable, I assure you. 

Esa. I’m not. afraid of him. 

[Wants to go up steps.| 

First GENTLEMAN Guest [left cen- 
ter]. Miss Elsa, I really think you 
had better not. 

Seconp Lapy Guest. If Miss Elsa 
wants to speak to him, let her do so. 
I think she is the only one really ca- 
pable of putting him in his place. 

Tuirp Lapy Guest [seated left of 
table right]. Oh, shell make him 
sit up. 

Exsa. Thanks, awfully. Oh, I 
know what you call me— The Blue- 
stocking— Sassy Elsa— 

Szconp Lapy Guest. Elsa, I never 
said you were a blue-stocking. 

First Lapy Gusst. I never called 
you Sassy Elsa. 

Exsa. But I am—you know I am 
— [Pointing at herself.| ‘That’s why 
nobody dares to tell me how to get 
thin. 


Seconp Lapy Guerst. What im- 
pertinence! 
Exsa. Well—you asked for it. 


Seconp Lapy Guest [Zo First Lapy 

Guest]. It will serve her right if— 

Exsa [on the stairs]. Vd just like 
to see him— 

[The Devin is standing in front 

of her. Everybody is silent.| 

Devix [in evening dress, red carna- 
tion in buttonhole; after some 
silence|. I never dreamed how quiet 
it could be when seven ladies are not 
talking. [Protesting movement on 
the part of the Gursts.] Oh, I know 
—you have been very merciful to me 
in my absence. 

Exrsa [on stairs]. You needn’t 
think I am afraid to say what I think 
to your face. I was just about to— 

[She makes a movement showing 
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that she wanted to look for 
him.] 

Devit. You did well to stay. 
They would have said much worse 
things about you—they would have 
spoken about your approaching en- 
gagement to Karl. 

Ersa. What! .[ Astonished.| You 
know? 

Devit. To my friend Karl—they 
want to throw you into his arms. 
[The others laugh. In a low voice 
to Exsa.| Id like to speak to you— 
alone. 

Exsa. Here? 

[Gesture that she thinks this im- 
possible in a crowded room.| 

Devit. We'll be alone in no time. 

[Eusa goes to sofa and sits left 
of table left.| 

FourtH Lapy Guest [crosses to 
him; to Devi]. I’m very glad you 
spoke that way to Elsa. You have 
quite won me over, and [ don’t mind 
telling you I came very near having to 
pick a bone with you. 

Devic [right center, to Fourtu 
Lapy Guest, who is very thin—look- 
ing at her from head to foot]. By 
the way, speaking of bones— 

Fourth Lapy Guess. 
Again! Oh! 

[Walks off highly offended.| 

First GENTLEMAN Guest [very 
effeminate, smiling to the Devit]. 
Bravo! I couldn’t do that—not that 
I lack courage. I am famous for my 
courage—I just love a fight—I once 
slapped the face of an athlete who 
dared to insult a lady. 


What! 


Devit. You coward! 

First GENTLEMAN Guest. What— 
coward? 

Devit. Yes, coward. If you dared 


to slap the face of a cripple I might 
admire your courage. 
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[First GENTLEMAN GuEsrT starts 
to answer, but afterwards 
makes a gesture seeming to say 
nothing can be done with the 
Devit—going off slowly up the 
stairs. | 

SEeconp GENTLEMAN Guest [after a 
few seconds of talking quietly to the 


Devit]. Oh-h-h! You are a free- 
thinker. So am I! 

Devic [as if astonished]. You 
think? 

SEconD GENTLEMAN Guest. I do. 

Deviz. What with? [Exit Sxc- 


OND GENTLEMAN Guest, angrily. To 
Seconp Lapy Guest, the stout one, 
seated right of table left.| A pity you 
don’t dance—there’s nothing like it 
for reducing the figure. 
[Seconp Lapy Guest rushes off.| 
Devit [left, to the Tutrp Lapy 
GusEst, pointing at Fourtu]|. Her 
husband must be in the furniture 


business. 

Tuirp Lapy Gussr. Yes, who told 
you? 

Deviz. Her dress—it is the very 


latest pattern for armchairs and settees 
—but please don’t say I said so. 

Tuirpv Lapy Guest [smiling]. 
Certainly not. [Goes to chair of 
First Lapy Guest.] Jane— 

Devic [joins Exsa. To Etsa]. 
Look—she’s telling her. 

Tuirp Lapy Guest [to First Lapy 


Gurst]. But promise me not to be 
angry. 

Devin. She promises. 

First Lapy Guest. I promise. 

Tuirp Lapy Guest. He © said 
that— 


Devit. Look out for the explosion. 

First Lapy Guest [rises]. Oh, I 
never— 

Devit. Now—watch her go. 

First Lapy Guest. I never— 
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[Goes off over the staircase.] 

Tuirpv Lapy Gurst [going after 
her]. But, Jane, you promised me— 

[Exits.] 

Devit. Voilaf I am now at your 
disposal. 

Exsa [on settee left]. Aren't you 
surprised 7 haven’t gone? You in- 
sulted me, too. I only stay because 
I want to speak to you. 

Devic [left center, 
Charmed, I’m sure. 

Exsa. Oh, don’t try to be polite— 
just be yourself. I’m not afraid of 
you. 

Devit. I know it. 

Exsa [crosses up to center]. Per- 
haps you know my nickname—Saucy 
Elsa? 

[Deviv nods his head.] 

Devit. Yes. 

Esa. Politeness would only em- 
barrass me—and I have chosen you 
to deliver a message to that crowd— 
only because you can be so delight- 
fully rude. 

Devir. I am at your entire dis- 
posal. 

Exsa. Now, how can I be saucy 
when you talk like that? 

Devit. I am your devoted servant. 

Esa. You're impossible. 

Devit. Shall we end this confer- 
ence? 

[Devin starts up center.] 

Exsa [ goes to table right center and 
leans against it]. Not yet, please. 
You informed me just now that I am 
the girl they want to throw into the 
arms of your friend Karl. 

Devit. Yes. 

Ersa. You forget to say I am the 
gitl who allows herself to be thrown 
in your friend’s arms. Is that right? 

Devit. Yes. 


ironically |. 
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Esa [stands and pushes forward 
chair]. Please sit down. 

[Devit bows, but remains stand- 
ing. | 

Exsa [crosses and sits. In a very 
loud voice]. Please sit down. I don’t 
ask you out of politeness, but because I 
want to set you right in this matter— 
and it is much easier for me to set you 
right when you sit down and I stand 
up. I don’t want people to make fun 
of me—I know what they say—do 
you understand me? 

Devit [gets up]. I do. 

Etsa. Sit down, please. [He does 
so.| I don’t want people to smile and 
congratulate me to my face, and 
laugh behind my back. I won't have 
it—and as you started this subject I 
shall entrust you with the mission of 
enlightening our friends out there. 


Devit. Your confidence honors 
me. 
Exusa. Don’t think for a moment 


that I have taken these people seri- 
ously—I have no more interest in 
them than I have in yesterday’s news- 
paper. But I don’t choose to have 
them think that they have fooled me 
into marrying Karl. And— 

Devit [starts to rise. She stops 
him]. Pardon me. 

Exsa. I see through their scheme. 
But I shall marry him just the same, 
if he will have me. Do you under- 
stand me? I shall marry him— 


Devir. Pardon me. I don’t think 
you will, 
Esa. You will see. 


Devit. You have been kind enough 
to honor me with your confidence, 
and now I will be quite frank with 
you. This marriage cannot come off. 

[Stands up.] 

Exsa [points to chair]. Please sit 

down. 
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Devin [takes her hands and swings 
her into chair|. No! You will sit 
down now because I am going to set 
you right. I know the reason for this 
marriage—but you— [A Manserv- 
ANT crosses stage; Devitt calls him.| 
You will find in my overcoat a small 
leather satchel—bring it here. [Man- 
SERVANT goes off. Continuing to 
Exsa.] But you don’t know the rea- 
son—or you don’t want to know it. 
And you are about to consent to— 

Ersa [interrupting]. To what? 
To marry a man who is not madly in 
love with me—any more than I am 
with him. What of it? We are two 
perfectly sane people about to make a 
serious contract with our eyes wide 
open, instead of blinded by infatua- 
tion like crazy lovers in magazine 
stories. What other contract made by 
crazy people would be valid for one 
minute? And his is for a lifetime— 

[Enter Servant, hands bag to 
Devin and exits.| 

Devin [smiling]. True—for a life- 
time. 

Esa. 
world? 

Devir [gravely]. Of many worlds. 

Exsa [looks up quickly as if about 
to ask the Devit what he means, but 
checks herself and continues]. Well, 
in this world—is it the man who 
chooses the woman, or the woman 
who chooses the man? 

Devic [smiling]. 
weaker sex. 

Esa. Answer me! Which chooses? 

Devit. The man sometimes chooses 
the engagement ring— 

Exsa [holding up her head proudly, 
and looking her very prettiest, 
straight into his eyes]. Look at me, 
please. 

[The Devit looks into her eyes.] 


the 


You are a man of 


We are the 
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Exsa [proudly]. Now tell me, can 
I or can I not choose the man I will 
marry? 

Devix [leaning on table right, in a 
courtly manner]. It is written in your 
eyes—but—I never thought this sub- 
ject would excite you so. 

Exsa [seated left of him, with ani- 
mation]. I won't be laughed at—I 
don’t care what those people think 
[Becoming excited.| 1 know what I 
am doing, and in spite of everything 
I choose to become his wife. 

Devit [takes out little red satchel 
and opens it|. Why? 

Exrsa [beginning to lose control 
of herself]. Because—because— 
[Breaks down.|—because I love him. 

[Begins to sob bitterly. ] 

Devi. Allow me— [Takes a 
little handkerchief out of the satchel 
and gives it to her.| 1 always carry 
this with me—it’s my weeping satchel 
—everything a woman needs for 
Weeping. 

Exsa [weeps a little harder, wiping 
her eyes with the handkerchief]. 1 
love him. 

[During the following dialogue 
the Devit takes out of the 
weeping satchel a little looking- 
glass, small comb, powder and 
puff, and gives her one after 
another.] 

Devir. And this is Saucy Elsa! 

Ersa. No. Until to-night I was 
a young girl afraid of nobody—now 
I feel like an old woman. [Takes 
mirror.| What am I to do? 

[Looks, smiles quickly.] 

Devit. Don’t be discouraged. 
You will have to fight—you must at- 
tack the enemy. But first you must 
be pretty. 
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Exsa [takes puff and powder from 
him]. I shall try to. 

Devit [reaches out for it]. You 
must show a bold front—you will 
perhaps feel that it is hard for a 
young girl to fight a woman—your 
weapons are not quite so numerous 
as those of the married woman—who 
knows love already—who understands 
—may I say something shocking? 

[During this speech Exsa hands 
back or the Devi takes all the 
articles except the handker- 
chief. | 

Exsa [looks at him, opening her 
eyes widely]. Do you ever say any- 
thing that zsn’t? 

[Gives him handkerchief, rises.| 

Devit. Well, I won't. But re- 
member, you have one weapon which 
will deal the death blow to the most 
attractive woman—to the woman who 
knows every card in the game of love 
—that one weapon is purity. 

Ersa. This sounds strange from 
you! 

Devit. All the same—it may do 
you some good. And now—go dance 
with Karl—but don’t try to be a 
woman, be a girl. Don’t try to be 
saucy. 

Exsa [left center]. I’m not really 
saucy—I’m afraid it’s only a pose— 

Devit. Don’t pose. Be yourself— 
be bashful—look at the young man 
as if you were only waiting for a 
pirate to steal you away from girl- 
land—and show you the way into 
Woman’s Land. Head high, my 
little girl—that’s it—and if anybody 
dares to call you saucy again, tell him 
that you once met a gentleman at a 
ball to whom you thought to give a 
piece of your mind that would make 
him feel very, very small—and instead 
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you left with a piece of his mind 
that made you feel very, very small— 
and made him feel—as if he were the 
greatest scoundrel in the world— 
[ Taking a few steps to the fOOUs Bis ] 
—which perhaps he is. 

[Etsa goes up the stairs, as 
Karu appears on the top of the 
stairs. Devin is standing at 
this moment behind one of the 
columns unseen by Kart—but 
quite near Exsa.| 

Exsa [turns toward the Devir, 
showing her back to Karu|. So you 
don’t want me to be saucy? 

Devit [whispering]. No. 

[Eusa goes up one step.]| 

Kart [on top step]. Oh, Elsa, 
there you are! 


Exsa [dropping her eyelids]. Yes. 


Kart. Why aren’t you in the ball- 
room? 
Exusa. I wanted to be alone. If 


anybody wants me he can find me. 
[To Devin, whispers.] Is that better? 

Kart. You look sad. Are you 
worried? 

Devit [whispering to Exsa]. 
no. 

Exsa [leaning against pillar right]. 
No. 

Kari [coming down]. What has 
happened? [Sees the Devi. Devit 
comes from behind pillar between 
them, meets Kart on lower step.] 
Oh, I understand— 

Devit [finishing Karw’s sentence]. 
—nothing. 

[Goes up stairs.] 

Kari [nearing Exsa]. You look 
lovely, Elsa. Do you know, this 
pensive air is very becoming to you— 
you’ve always been so cold and— 
haughty—it’s like finding a little 
white flower under the deep snow; 


Say 
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you want to pick it up and kiss it— 
[Takes both of Exsa’s hands in his.| 
This is the Elsa for me! 
Exsa [ashamed]. Karl! 
Devi. You will excuse me. I 
must pay my respects to our hostess. 
[He goes off quickly. Karu and 
Exsa sit down on the left side 
of the stage. | 


Exsa. I don’t like that man. 
Who is he? 
[Sits right of table left.| 
Kart [sits on sofa left.| A casual 


acquaintance who insists upon posing 
as my friend. Don’t let us talk 
about him. I’m glad I found you 
here—something natural in _ this 
stifling artificial atmosphere. Doesn’t 
it seem close to you? 

Exsa. Yes, as if some hot wind 
had passed through these rooms—it 
seems to take my breath away. 

Kart. I’ve never heard you speak 
like that before. Why have you tried 
to hide your real self from me? 

[Devit appears on the platform, 
with Orca. They come down 
the steps.] 

Oca. Hadn’t we better leave the 
young couple alone? 

Devi. You are much too con- 
siderate. 

Exsa [to Kart]. Olga—I suppose 
you'd like to speak to her? 

Kart. I much prefer to talk to 
you. 

[They continue talking. Devir 
and O.ca come down. She 
sits on sofa right, Devi in 
chair right. | 

Otca. They seem to have found 
each other. 

Devit. Possibly. 

Otca. Oh, no. 

Devit. Shall we leave? 


Are you sorry? 
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Oxca. No, I like to see my plan 
bearing fruit. 

[They continue speaking slowly.| 
Exsa. They are speaking about us. 
Kart. What do we care? Let’s 

be happy—Elsa! I feel as if I had 
never known you before to-night. 

Extsa [moves chair so she can hide 
Orca from Kart. Devit repeats 
business]. Why do you keep looking 
over there? 

Kart. Oh, that’s 
quite unconscious— 

[They continue speaking slowly.] 
Orca. Let’s talk about something 

else. You are very naughty. You 
have come here in spite of my— 

Devi [smiling]. Invitation. I 
would have respected your wish but 
for one very good reason—I made a 
bold wager this afternoon. 

Oca. What? 

Devir. I made a bet that you 
would fall in love with me this 
evening. 

Orca. Made a bet that J would 
fall in love with you? And with 
whom did you bet? 

Devi. Karl. 
Ouca. Karl? 
what did he say? 

Devir. His answer was curious. 
I had better not tell you—I am afraid 
it would hurt you. 

Orca. No, it won't. 
me. 

[Turns and looks at Kart.] 
Devic [following her glance}. 

Well, perhaps later. Your little plan 
bids fair to succeed. 

Orca [looking away quickly]. I 
had forgotten their existence. [ Chang- 
ing the conversation quickly. Devt. 
pats Oxca’s hands.| You have fas- 
cinating eyes. 

[During the following few words 


only—I__ was 


[Ouickly.| And 


Please tell 
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between Esa and Kart, the 
Devit whispers into the ear of 
Otc, stroking her hand gently 
in order to arouse Karu’s 
jealousy. | 

Kart. I never saw you look so 
charming. 

Exsa. I feel as if I had changed. 
Perhaps you have something to do 
with it. 

Devit. You seem like a different 
woman this evening—there is some- 
thing about you— 

Orca. It is because I am with 
somebody I don’t quite understand— 
but who seems to me a man in every 
sense of the word. 

[This last a little louder, for 
Karv’s benefit. | 

Devir. Your confession is charm- 
ing. But I should be more ready to 
believe it, if you hadn’t made it. 

[Devit kisses Orca’s hand.] 

Kart. Our first love is generally 
our last, but our last love always our 
first—don’t you think so? 

Ersa. I don’t know. I’ve never 
been really in love before—but have 
twice been disillusioned. 

Devit. Love at first sight— 

[The following etght sentences 
are spoken very rapidly, almost 
at the same time.| 

Orca [distraite]. You are right— 
for the first sight—that is to say— 

Kart [now always looking at Ouca 
—Otca always looking at Kart; the 
Devit looking pleased, Evsa looking 
furious]. Disillusions—well—yes, dis- 
illusions—are disillusions. 

Dervit. I should hate to have to 
give an account of myself. 

Oxca. Yes, indeed—but, of course 
—it’s all a matter of taste. 

Ersa. The way girls are brought 
up nowadays— 
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Karu. Exactly! Our bringing up 
—that is—I mean to say—of course— 
of course. 

Orca. We mustn’t forget— 

Kart. I quite agree with you—if 
—if you know what I mean. 

Ersa [getting up quickly and 
slapping her hand on the table]. No, 
I don’t know what you mean. 
[Crosses to stairs.| "Take me to the 
ballroom—I’m engaged for the next 
dance. 

Kart [also rising]. Well— 

Exsa [almost crying, insisting]. 
Let us go—I wish to go— 

[She goes toward the stairs; 
Kart follows her, goes up side 
stairs, meeting her at the top 
as she passes Oxca.] 

Oca. Oh! you are not in the 
ballroom. 

Exsa [saucily]. Can’t you see? 

Orca. You'd better hurry, dear. 

Exsa. I hate dancing, but I shan’t 
miss one single dance to-night, just 
to spite some people. I shall dance 
to the last step. 

[Exsa looks at Orca in a very 
impertinent way. OLGA steps 
forward as if to give a reply, 
when Kart comes between 
them; offers his arm to Exsa. 
Exit Evsa and Karu up the 
staircase. | 


Orca [angry]. Did you hear that? 


Devir. I did. 
Oxca [rises, goes center]. What 
language! How dare she—she must 


think he loves her! 

Devi [rises, goes to her center]. 
Wait! Tl tell you now what Karl 
said to me this afternoon. 

Orca. When you wanted to bet? 

Devit. When I bet you would fall 
in love with me. [After a short 
silence.| He wanted to shoot me. 
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Orca [trying to hide her joy]. 
Karl! 

Devir. Karl, with his own hands 
—with this pistol— [Takes revolver 
out of his pocket.| 1 took it away 
from him. 

Orca. Karl wanted to kill you— 
why, Doctor Miller— 


Devic [patting revolver]. Yes, 
with this simple prescription—six 
pills. 


[Puts revolver back in pocket.| 
Otca. This afternoon, when you 
only spoke about me—he wanted to 
kill you—and now when he saw us 
here—saw you whisper in my ear— 
saw you take my hand—[Goes left to 
where Kari and Exsa had sat.| He 
must be in love with her. 

Devi [crossing to left center]. 
Don’t you think a man’s a fool to 
try to shoot his friend on account of 
a woman? 

Orca. Oh! Karl’s not a fool— 
he thinks the world of me. And 
you must have said things— But there 
is no doubt—that he and Elsa—like— 
perhaps love each other. 

Devin [very cold, leaning over chair 
at table left]. Strange! Your being 
so annoyed at the apparent success 
of your pet scheme. 

Orca. You think it will succeed? 

Devit. I don’t know. But it’s 
easy enough to find out. 

Orca. How? 

Devi. This afternoon, when I 
told him I’d make you fall in love 
with me, he wanted to shoot— That’s 
love—don’t talk to me about respect 
and thinking the world of you— 
They may fire cannons out of respect, 
but pistols—no—that’s love every 
time. [Otca protesting silently as if 
the matter was not quite important 
enough.| Of course, I know—this 
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only interests you because it was you 
who planned the marriage, and after 
all you take a pride in the success of 
your scheme. Am I right? 

Otca [center near him]. Yes, yes. 

Devit [behind pillar center]. Karl 
shall tell us himself which was the 
real thing—the attempted murder of 
this afternoon, or this little—flirta- 
tion with Elsa. 

Orca. You don’t mean to ask him 
—[Devit. shakes his head slowly, 
smiling.|—you don’t mean to listen? 

Devit. Certainly not. 

Orca. What then? 

Devit. Very simple. But you 
must take my advice unconditionally 
—ask for no reasons—do exactly what 


I tell you. 

Orca [after careful reflection, 
slowly]. Y-e-s. 

Devit. I think I remember having 


seen you once at the Opera in a very 
beautiful cloak—fur—was it not?— 
and cloth— 

Ouca. Yes. 

Devir. With a long train? You 
must put that cloak on—close it as 
high as you can—and wrap yourself 
in it as if you were feeling cold. Only 
show the tips of your shoes—then 
come back here— [Otea starts to- 
ward him, looking at him as if she 
wanted to ask the reason.| No ques- 
tions. 

Orca. It’s all very, very mysteri- 
ous, but when you look at me that 
way, I—I—can’t refuse . . . your eyes 
seem to have all the world’s wisdom 
behind them. 

Devi. You have a poor opinion 
of me. 

Ouca [turns from him]. 
go at once? 

Devir. At once. And if any one 
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remarks on it, say you felt cold in the 


conservatory. 

Orca [doudtfully|]. But suppose 
he ssa yseers. ¢ 

Deviz [interrupting]. Quick! He’s 
coming. 


[Karu is coming down the stairs 
toward the footlights. Oca 
has gone to the side stairs so 
that Karu cannot see her. She 
rushes off when he comes 
down the stairs.| 

Kart [who has not seen her—hears 
the rustling of the silk and runs to the 
side stairs and looks off right]. Who 
was that? 

Devit. Who? 

Kart [coming down to center]. 
Somebody just ran out—does she 
want to avoid me? 

Devix [goes right, lights cigarette]. 
Nobody ran away from me. A very 
pretty girl, Miss Elsa! 

Karu [goes to window left]. Yes. 

[ Silence. | 

Devit. What’s the matter? 

Kart. Oh, nothing—I am not in 
particularly good humor—but why 
should I be? 

Devit [lights a cigarette; offers one 
to Kari]. Will you have one? 

Kart [roughly]. No, thank you. 

[Uncomfortable silence. | 

Devit. You seem annoyed— 

Kari [comes back center, as if in 
a mood to quarrel]. Do you want to 
know why? ~ 

Devit. No. 

Kart [nervous]. 
you— 

Devit [as if he wanted to go away 
and evade the conversation]. Better 
keep it to yourself. 

Kart. But I will tell you. I’m 
astonished at the change that has 
come over you since this afternoon. 


Well, Til tell 
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I admit it upsets me, but don’t 
imagine it is on Olga’s account—if 
you don’t mind, we'll leave her out 
of the discussion. 

Devit. By all means. 

Kart. TPve made up my mind to 
propose to Elsa. 

Devit [holds out his hand in an 
approving tone, takes Karu’s hand 
and shakes it]. 1 am very, very glad. 

Kart. You are glad? 

Devit. I am indeed. [Kart stares 
at him.| What’s the matter with 
you? 

Kart [approaching the Devin 
threateningly|. Look here, that was 
Olga who ran away just now. 

Devi. Don’t be absurd. [Look- 
ing at floor as if his secret was dis- 
covered.| Why should she run away 
from me— 

Kart. You behave like a school- 
boy. 

Devi. What do you mean ? 

Kart. I mean, my dear Doctor— 
that you are not a gentleman. 

Devit. I don’t quite follow you. 

Kart. When a gentleman would 
be discreet—he even conceals his dis- 
cretion. 

Devit. Very thoughtless of me— 
but since you have found me out— 
By the way, what you said about 
your marriage—is it settled? 

Karu [center]. It is. 

Devit. You will not change your 
mind? 

Kart. I shall not. 

[Crosses to settee left and sits.] 

Devi [sits in chair left]. Very 
good. Now I can tell you in confi- 
dence about—look here, you are quite 
sure you won’t change,your mind? 

Kart. No fear. What is it you 
want to tell me? Tell me everything. 
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I'd like to learn some of the tricks 
of the trade. I may need them— 

Devi. Tricks of the trade? This 
from a man about to marry? I’m 
shocked. 

Karu [zronically]. You look it. 
What did you want to tell me about 
her? 

Devit. About her? 

Kari. About Olga. 

Devit [looks to the ground as if he 
were ashamed|. Oh, nothing. 

Kart. Look here, I don’t mind 
telling you her husband is— 

Devir. Deaf, blind, dumb. 

Kart [concealing his pain very 
badly|. And to think—and _ this 
afternoon—at my house—was the 
first time— 

Devit. She’s a wonder! Believe 
me, Karl, she’s a wonder. It’s just 
possible she’s good—a dash of good- 
ness won’t hurt a pretty woman—but 
I hope not. I should then have to 
attribute my conquest to hypnotism— 
and that doesn’t flatter my vanity. 
What do you think? We had agreed 
—just now when she ran away—ah— 

[Checks himself.| 

Karv. So it was Olga! 

Devit. Well, yes, it was—I hardly 
know how to tell you— It was a 
mad impulse. I proposed, just for 
fun, without the least idea she would 
take it up; it means risking her repu- 
tation and social position—everything 
—not to mention the risk of catching 
cold— 

Kari [startled]. 
mean? 

Devit. Well, this evening—before 
all her guests—there are a hundred 
and thirty, I believe— 

Kart [impatient]. Yes, go on. 

Devit. Before the élite of Vienna 
I may say—she will walk through the 
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ballroom on my arm in—[Suggestive 
pause.|—an opera cloak. 

Karu [not quite grasping it]. An 
opera cloak? 


Devic [suggestively]. That’s all. 


Kart. You mean to tell me— 
she— 
Devit. She will be here in a mo- 


ment—and then—before all Vienna 
—amid the bacchanalian ecstasy—of 
music, perfume, dancing—I will es- 
cort her through the ballroom like a 
classic goddess—like a modern Mona 
Vanna—in an opera cloak— 

Kart. You liar! 

Devic [apparently 
But, Karl— 

Kart. It’s a lie. 
lie, 

Devit. You tried to catch me— 
and I have caught you. You love 
this woman. 

Kart [left center, very loudly]. 
Yes, I love her. I have listened to all 
your lies—I have seen you as I’ve 
seen a hundred like you—steal a 
good woman’s reputation and call it 
success, social success—and boast 
about it as you drag her in the mud. 
You have trapped me, it’s true—but 
you will suffer for it. It is my turn 
now—and I'll put you out of this 
house, you blackguard—get out be- 
fore I kick you out. 

Devit [center, backs up onto sec- 
ond step; stands|. Wait! She is com- 
ing now. 

[Points to door down right.] 

Kari. Get out, I said. 

[The Devit goes back slowly up 
the stairs. Karu 1s about to 
follow him up as Devit ts on 
third step. OLGA comes on in 
her opera cloak and comes 
down stairs to right. The 
Devit goes behind her. Karu 


frightened |. 
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backs over left. Long silence. 
Karu stares at Orca and the 
Deviz, speechless. ] 

Oca. Karl, you have not spoken 
to me once to-night. 

Devit [stands very near to Ouca, 
cynically|. The opera cloak— 

Otca. Everybody is gay, the girls 
dance as if it were their first ball— 
the young men as if it were their 
last. 

Devir. Strange! that amidst all 
this gayety Karl should be so sad. 

Orca. Sad? 

Kari [with forced gayety|]. Oh, 
no—never felt happier in my life. 

Oxca. I am glad to hear it. 

Kart. I feel like—like a boy—of 
twenty—like a fool. 

Devi. [coming down to center]. 
No! No! 

Kart. I am going to take your 
advice from now on—I’m going to 
get drunk to-night. 

Oxca [shocked]. You, Karl? You 
drunk? 

Karw [left]. Yes. I am doing 
things to-day that I never did before. 
I’ve never been engaged before. 

Otca [right]. And to-night? 

Kart. To-night I shall become en- 
gaged. 

Devit. I have already offered him 
my congratulations—she’s a charming 
girl. 

Kart. A splendid girl. Much too 
good for me—but marrying is some- 
thing new to me—I want to try it. 
It is a sensation I have never had. 

Devit. You don’t seem very gay 
for a bridegroom. 

Kart. That’s only the last drop 
of single bitterness—the dregs of 
bachelorhood—I’ll soon get rid of 
that and then— 

Oca. Bravo, bravo! 
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Kart. Oh, spare yourself. I’m 
only thinking of my own pleasure. 

Otca. Karl, I am afraid you have 
been drinking already. 

Kari. You are at liberty to think 
what you please. 

Devit. He is in a bad humor to- 
day. I told you. 

Kari [cannot control himself any 
longer]. You will catch cold. Why 
don’t you take off your cloak? 

[ Goes center.] 

Devit [very quiet]. 
madame is feeling cold. 

Oxca [wrapping herself tighter in 
her cloak]. Yes, I feel cold. 

Devit. Any one not knowing you 
might think you wear this cloak just 
to show it off. 

Orca. Don’t let us speak about 
the cloak. [To Karu in a different 
tone, crossing to him.| You seemed 
to get on very well with Elsa. 

Kart. Did I? 

Devit. It was really charming to 
watch them. 

Orca. I feel very cold. 

Devit. I thought you would. 

Kari. Cold! I find it hot in here. 

Otca [crosses back right]. I feel 
cold. 

Devit. Perhaps your dress is thin. 
The way lovely woman flirts with 
pneumonia—she wears her lung upon 
her sleeve. 

Orca. Everything sweet in life 
comes through carelessness. 

Kart [left center, very excited]. 
And do you find boldness sweet? 

Orca. What’s that to you? Were 
you ever bold? 

Kart [crosses to center, losing his 
self-control completely]. Aren’t you 
afraid of me—you two? 

[Orca shivers.] 
Devit [right center, coldly|. I? 
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Not even of the legitimate husband 
—much less a moralizing bridegroom. 
[Herman enters quickly from 
above stairs, comes down left, 
stands next to Kart.]| 
Herman [banteringly]. Ah, Olga! 
I see you are well taken care of. 
Devit [bowing]. It is a privilege. 
Herman [taking Karu aside]. 
Well, how are you and Elsa getting 
along? 
[Goes with Kart toward the 
back of the stage.| 
Orca [quickly to the Devic]. 
What have you said to him about 
my cloak? 
Devi. About your cloak? Why 
should I speak of your cloak? 
Orca. You must have said some- 
thing about my cloak—TI felt it the 
moment I came in. 


Devit. What do you mean? 
Otca. The way he seemed to look 
through me. It was almost as if he 


imagined—what did you say? What 
did you insinuate? 

Devit. Just what you are think- 
ing. 

Orca [her hands dropping, her 
head falling backwards with closed 


eyes, shivering]. Oh! How could 
you? 
Devi [cynically]. Come now, 


don’t pretend to be shocked. You 
admitted you felt it the moment you 
came in. The thought seemed to 
please you. 

Orca. How dare you speak to me 
like that! Oh! if I had known. 

Devit. Then why didn’t you take 
off your cloak? When you saw— 
you didn’t even open it. Why don’t 
you open it now? The idea seems 
to please you still. 

Karw [reénters, angrily]. Olga! 

Otea [a little scream]. Your arm, 
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Doctor. [Devit gives her his arm. 
As they are about to go upstairs, KARL 
comes back from right. Otca, look- 
ing coldly over shoulder at Kart.] 
Are you going to stay here? 

Kart. Yes; and you, too! 

Orca. What do you mean? 

Kart. You stay here. 

Devit. What's that? 

[Otca tries to go away with the 
Devi into rhe ballroom, but 
Karv steps into their way on 
the stairs. ] 

Kari. Olga, you shall not go into 
the ballroom! [Dervin, as if about to 
leave them alone, is held off by Kart, 
who steps in front of him now.| You 
shall not leave—it concerns you, too. 

Orca. Doctor, give me your arm. 
Doctor! 

Kart [in tone of command}. 
Stop! We'll settle this thing now— 
right here! 

Otca. Are you mad? 
goes up stairs below Karu.] 
didn’t think he was mad— 

Kart. Take off that cloak. 

Oxca [firmly]. No. 

Kart. Take off that cloak. 

Orca [to Devit]. Please, Doctor, 
protect me. 

Karw [half maddened]. 
make you! 

[Karu rushes down stairs. Devi 
catches him before he reaches 
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Then I'll 


the bottom and holds him 
back.| 
Orca [standing very erect, to 


Devit]. Why did you stop him— 
[Devir lets Karr go.] 

Devit [at foot of stairs, in a very 
low voice as if ashamed]. Really, 
madame, for all I know— 

[Feigns embarrassment. ] 

Otca [to Devit]. Will you please 

help me off with my cloak? 
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Devit [starts to help, then crosses 
to left of her, with gesture of re- 
fusal]. Madame! Ah! 

Kart [comes down to her, center]. 
I will. 

Orca [very loud]. No. 

[Wraps herself closer in the 
cloak. Dervit and Kart stare 


at each other. The Devir 
shrugs his shoulders. Otca 

goes up the stairs.] 
Herman [coming through the 
door]. Oh! There you are. My 
dear! His Excellency is looking for 


you. He is about to leave. 
Otca [as if very tired]. All right. 
Please help me off with my cloak. 
Herman. All right, darling. 
[Takes off her cloak and puts it 
over his arm. Otca stands in 
the same gown as she had on 
at the beginning of the act, 
with her back to the audience. 
Otca [looking at Karu and Devt, 
and speaking with ironical courtli- 
ness, taking Herman’s arm]. Gen- 
tlemen 31 
[Exit Herman with Orca. Karu 
has been standing on one side 
of the stage as if dreaming, 
but suddenly runs to the other 
side of the stage as if to choke 
the Drvit who stands there.]| 
Kart [crossing to Devic]. What 
have you done? 


[Devic thrusts revolver into 
Kart’s hand.] 
Devit. Look out! It’s loaded! 


[Kart stands absolutely still, hold- 
ing revolver. To Kart, insolently.] 
If I hadn’t given you that pistol you 
might have slapped my face. Be- 
lieve me, there’s nothing like turn- 
ing the other cheek—if you turn it 
quickly enough—your enemy will 
miss both cheeks. 
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[Kart turns away angrily, lays 
revolver on table right. Devi 
goes down and takes revolver 
from table. Karu stands, ab- 
sent-minded, when Esa enters 
with her cloak ready to leave.| 

Exsa. Karl, I wanted to say good- 
bye to you. 

Karu [as if the tone of her voice 
was awakening him]. Oh! my dear, 
dear Elsa! 

[ About to go toward her to kiss 
her. The Devic comes back 
and steps between them. 
MansErvANT enters from be- 
hind stairs and speaks to 
Etsa. ] 

MansErvant. Your mother is 
waiting for you in the hall, Fraulein. 

Kart. May I see you to your car- 
riage? 

[Offers Evsa his arm and they 
go off.| 

Devit [to Manservant]. Will you 
accompany Miss Elsa to her carriage? 
It is slippery outside, she might fall. 

[Exit Manservant, following 
Kartu and Exsa.] 

Oxca [enters from right, agitated; 
sits at table left}. Your scheme was 
a great success. 

Devit. What are you going to 
do? 

Ouca [writes on an envelope]. I'm 
going to write to him. 

Devit [crosses to her, reads the en- 
velope}. To Karl—but what will 
you write? 

Oca. He wanted to settle my ac- 
count. I will settle his. I will never 
see him again. Oh! To have 
thought me capable—of ... How 
could he? I despise him! 

Devit. Pourquoi, madame? 

Otca. Because—because— 
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Devit. Because you love him? 

Oxéa [frightened]. What! [Tries 
to get her thoughts together.] After 
what has happened, I hate him. And 
I shall tell him so. 

Devit. I am very sorry. 

[Takes pen from her.] 

Orca. Don’t be sorry. 
much to thank you for. You have 
rendered me a service. I shall feel 
better when I have sent this letter 
off. 

Devit. You'd better make it plain. 

Orca. I shall speak my mind— 
there shall be no mistake. 


I have 


Devit. That’s it; express your real 
feelings. [Wuth ironical emphasis.| 
Cold. Harsh. 

Otca. Cold? Harsh? 

Devit. Make an end of it—once 
for all. 


[Dipping pen.] 
Oxoca [taking pen]. 
Devit. Now write. 

[Orca speaks the first sentence 

as she writes it. At the word 
“longer” the Deviu takes it up, 
finishing the sentence with a 
different meaning, and dictates 
rest of letter walking up and 
down. | 

Oxea [in hard voice, speaks while 
writing]. Sir, your behavior of this 
evening has shown me that you are 
no longer— 

Devi [continuing]. — able to 
keep up the wretched farce of mere 
friendship. I read your inmost 
thought to-night and, Karl, the 
knowledge that you love me has made 
me unspeakably happy. Dearest— 
[Orca looks up at the Devit, who is 
standing now at her left. He repeats 
“Dearest” and points to letter. She 
resumes writing.|—why should we 
struggle any longer against the re- 
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sistless tide that is drawing us to- 
gether? My strength is gone— 
[Orca looks up again. The Devit 
repeats “My strength is gone’ by mo- 
tion of lips, making no sound. She 
writes.|—without you I am lost in the 
black waters—save me, Karl. With 
your strong arms about me—with 
your lips to mine—I care not where 
we drift. I am yours, all yours. 
You are the master of my soul. Do 
not leave me, Karl; I love you, I 
cannot live without you. God bless 
you! [Oxea’s head falls forward on 
her arm. Otca, as if awakening. | 
What have I written? 

Devit [folding letter]. 
in your heart! 

Orca [laughs hysterically|. 1 have 
written everything I had meant never 
to say. 

Devic [taking up letter]. If 
women wrote time tables, they would 
tell all the hours that the train didn’t 
start and all the places you mustn’t 
stop at to get to your destination. 

[Devit puts the letter into en- 
velope.| 

Oxca [horrified]. What are you 
doing? 

Devit [coldly]. I will deliver the 
letter. Women sometimes do not 
write what they want, but they 
always want what they write. 

Orca. He must not. He shall 
not see it! 

[HerMan comes down stairs.| 

Herman. Good! You're the kind 
of guest I like—when all the rest have 
deserted the ship you stay and keep 
the hostess company. 

Devit [crosses to center, putting 
letter into his pocket]. Madame has 
been so entertaining, that I— 

Herman [crossing to bell right]. 
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Well, let’s have another cognac be- 
fore you go—quite en famille. 

Devi. Thank you very much, 
but I have an important call very 
early in the morning. Madame— 
[Goes to Orca, kisses her hand. To 
Herman. |—I have spent a very pleas- 
ant evening at your house. 

Herman [coming to him center, 
they shake hands]. The pleasure is 
mine. 

[Devin starts to go. Ouca ut- 
ters a suppressed cry.] 

Devit. Madame? 

Otea [frightened to death, with a 
forced smile trying to appear undis- 
turbed|. There was a piece of paper 


here. Did you perhaps take it by 
mistake? 
[She is almost crying from 


fright. 

Devit [coming down stairs, taking 
the letter out of his pocket, and going 
toward Herman as if to give him 
the letter]. Do you mean this? 

Otca [deathly pale]. No, no. It 
was not that. 

[Laughing bitterly.] 
Devi [bowing]. Madame... 
[Bows to Herman. Goes off up 
stairs. Bows low to both and 
goes out.| 

Herman [crosses to Otca]. Well, 
[’'m glad it’s over. You look tired, 
my dear. 

Otca [standing by table left]. I 
am tired. 

Herman. You look flushed. But 
it’s very becoming, you never looked 
prettier. [Oxca is leaning backwards 
over the table. He takes her hand. 
My darling wife. 

[Goes to kiss her.] 

Orca [unkindly]. 

don’t. 


Please, please 
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HeErMaNn [crosses to center. Looks 
at his watch]. It is after four o'clock, 
Olga. 

[Tries to kiss her again.] 

Orca. Please, please don’t. I feel 
so nervous. 

HERMAN. 
ing. 


Your cheeks are burn- 


[Pats her cheeks.] 
Oxca [nervous, impatient]. Please— 
Herman. All right, all right, I’m 


going. [He goes toward the door 
on the right.| Are you going to stay 
here? 


Orca [at table left]. Let me rest 
a minute. 
Herman. As you please. 

[MaNsERVANT comes in above 
platform and goes up side 
stairs. | 

Oca [to servant]. What do you 
want? 

Manservant. The lights, madame. 

Otca. Turn off the lights. 

[The Manservant puts all the 
lights out. The lamps in the 
street and the garden are 
lighted, but the room is dark. 

Herman. It would be wiser to 
sleep, my dear. 

[He waits a minute, shrugs his 
shoulders, then goes out right.]| 

Oxea [stands leaning on the table]. 
To go to sleep... [The Devit can 
be seen outside in his fur overcoat, 
crossing through the garden. As he 
passes a lamp in the garden his 
shadow reaching up to the ceiling is 
thrown on the white wall of the 
room. OLGA ts crossing to right. He 
takes his hat off, at which moment 
she sees the shadow on the wall. 
Oxca shrieks.] No! 

[She drops into a chair.] 

CURTAIN 
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[scene: Same as Act One. The after- 
noon of the next day, about three 
o'clock. When the curtain rises, the 
Devin is seated in a big chair. Bell 
rings off stage right. WHetnricu 
enters right. | 


Devit [rising from chair]. What 
do you want? 
Hernricu. There is a lady, sir. 
Devit. What kind of a lady? 
Hernricu. A real lady, sir. 
Devit. What does she want? 
Hernricu. She wants to see my 
master. I told her he was not up 
yet, but she said she would wait. 
Devit. Do you know who the 


lady is? Have you seen her before? 
Hernricu. Never. 
Devi. Ask her to step in here. 


[HetnricH goes off, shows Etsa in. 
Devit bows.| Ah! 

Esa. You seem to be everywhere. 
What are you doing here? Are you 
his secretary? 

Devit. No, merely a good friend. 
Nothing else. I just happened in. 
By the way, how do you do? 

Exsa. How do you do? [Crosses 
to couch, sits.| 1 didn’t know there 
was anybody in this room or I would 
not have come in. But as it is only 
you, I don’t mind. 

[Exsa sits down, intentionally 
turning her back to the Devi. | 


Devit. Karl is expecting you, 
then? 
Exsa. Oh, no. 


Devit. Will you permit me to pre- 
pare him for this pleasant surprise? 

Exsa. No, thank you. Don’t dis- 
turb him. I can look around while 
I’m waiting. I have never been here 
before. 


Devit. I know it. 

Esa. Who told you? 

Devi. The man—a lady might 
come every day and escape notice— 
but coming for the first time she 
would be sure to attract his attention. 

Exsa. I feel embarrassed coming 
here alone. 

Devit. I know that, too. 

Etsa. From the same source? 

Devit. Yes; he said you were a 
real lady. 

Ersa. He is the only one here 
who has spoken to me like a gen- 
tleman. 

Devit. He must have thought you 
were a model. 


Exsa [rises; angrily]. How dare 
you? 
Devit. A servant can only speak 


like a gentleman to—his equals. 

Exsa [sits down again; sarcasti- 
cally]. Then I was mistaken—it is 
not Heinrich who is the servant. 

Deviz. Who knows—perhaps he 
is a clergyman. 

Exsa. I don’t understand you. 

Devit. Only two people in the 
world may open the door of a 
bachelor’s apartment to a young lady 
—the manservant, or a clergyman 
with a marriage certificate—you can 
take your choice. 

Esa. Let me tell you I was once 
left alone with a gentleman who tried 
to kiss me, and I slapped his face. 

Devit. Indeed? I was once left 
alone with a lady who tried to slap 
me and I kissed her face. 

[Enter Hernricu. | 

Exsa [controlling herself with diffi- 
Oh! 

Heinrich! 


culty |. 


Devi. There’s a little 
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leather satchel in the pocket of my 
overcoat. 
[Herricu goes out.| 

Exsa. Don’t be afraid. This is 
not my day for crying. 

Devit. It’s when a girl laughs 
that I’m most afraid. [HernricH 
brings the satchel, puts it on the table 
left center, and goes into studio.| 
Why did you come here? 

Ersa. I intend to sit for my por- 
trait—to do that, I must come every 
day. 

Devir. You intend to come here 
every day, and to do that you must 
have your portrait painted. 

Exsa. You are clever at twisting 
words. 

Devit. Perhaps you know there is 
another lady coming every day to 
have her portrait painted? 

Exsa. Yes, I know. That’s why 
I want mine painted—we'll see which 
will be the better likeness. 

Devit. Come now—you must let 
me sit down—this time I want you to 
be right. [Raises her and swings her 
in front of him. Devi sits on couch, 


Exsa leans on table.) Are you 
aware— 
Exsa. This is awful—you question 


me like a judge. 

Devit. It is you who answer like 
a prisoner. Do you know that Karl 
is in love with Olga? 

Exsa [ditterly]. Do I know it! 

Devit. And you still mean to 
fight? 

Esa. Yes, I mean to fight—you 
gave me good advice. 

Devit. That was yesterday. 

Exsa. Well—this is to-day. 

Devic [impressively]. Yesterday 
was your winning day. Yesterday 
it was written that you, Elsa, would 
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succeed in whatever thing you made 
up your mind to do, with the whole 
strength of your will. 

Esa. Last night I made up my 
mind to— 

Devin [interrupting gravely]. 
dance every dance. [Pause.] 
danced every dance. 

Esa [defiantly]. Karl asked me 
to marry him last night. 

Devit. —and you refused. 

Exsa. Yes—but to-day I shall— 

Devit. To-day is not your win- 
ning day—yesterday you chose—to- 
day you will have no choice. 

Ersa. I won’t give him up—I 
can’t—I don’t know how. 

Devi. You will have to learn— 
let me see—I think I know some one 
who has learned the lesson and can 
teach it to you—[Goes to hall door, 
which he opens.| Why, Mimi! Why 
do you wait out there? Come in 
here where it’s warm! 

[Mim1 comes in—Devit seats 
Mimr center. He _ regards 
them both with a satanic smile 
—begins to hum a tune and 
exits left, singing as he gets 
out; he laughs—his laugh dies 
away outside. | 

Mimi [sitting on small chair center. 
After a silence]. Are you waiting for 
the painter, too, madame? 

Exsa [seated on couch]. Yes. 

Mrmr. Yes. [Pause.] He must 
have been on a spree last night. 
[Smiling.] When he goes on a spree 
he always sleeps late. 

Etsa [somewhat 
Yes? 

Mm [making conversation]. Yes. 
If you haven’t slept for a long time, 
then—you must sleep a long time. 

BUSA. Yesr 


To 
You 


embarrassed |. 
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Mrmr. Yes, madame—[Silence.|— 
Is madame going to have her por- 
trait painted? 

EL@ho Ves: 

Mimr. Yes, madame—I know all 
the ladies that come here—[ Quick 
look from Exsa.|—I’m quite at home 
here—I’m his model. [Explaining.] 
I don’t pay for my portraits. [Re- 
garding Exsa.| You have a splendid 
profile, madame. 

Exsa. You always say “madame” 
—I am not married. My name is— 

Mimi [znterrupting|. I know your 
name. I’ve heard it often. You be- 
long to a very rich family. I know 
what that means, I used to be well 


off, too. I wasn’t always obliged to 
work for a living. 

Exsa. No? 

Mir. I was a chorus girl, but I 


had bad luck. 

Esa. I am so sorry for you. 

Mm [silence]. I know all about 
you and Herr Karl. 

[ Rises, goes center.] 

Ersa. From whom? 

Mm [importantly]. I know every- 
thing that goes on in this house. I 
told you I was his model—I sew on 
buttons and count the laundry. 

Exsa. Does the laundry-woman 
steal? 

Mimi. No. But she uses strong 
blueing—I know everything Herr 
Karl thinks of. 

[Pointing at Exsa.] 

Exsa [as if she were getting in- 
terested]. And does that interest 
you? 

Mimi. Yes, indeed it does. 
that’s all over now. 

Exsa. Why so? 

Mma. Because he is going to get 
married, 


But 
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Exsa. But he will paint just the 
same—he will want models. 

Mir. Yes, but—[Ingenuously.|— 
you know, when one has sewn on 
buttons—and counted the laundry— 
then to be—just a plain model—that 
hurts. 

Exsa. And you like Herr Karl? 

Mm [repressing her feelings]. 
Yes—I—I like him—he’s such a dear 
boy. 

Esa. Does he paint you now? 

Mm [coming to head of couch; 
sadly|. No. He only paints land- 
scapes and—bank presidents. 

Exsa. Then you did not come to 
pose to-day? 

Mrmr. A model always comes to 
pose. It’s tiring work, too, I can tell 
you—-and if the artist wants to make 
love—it isn’t her fault—and—[ Sighs. | 
—oh, it’s such a rest. 

Esa. Oh, please. 

[Draws herself up stiffly, of- 
fended. | 

Mm. Now I’ve offended you—I 
ought to have known better—my peo- 
ple are all refined—I wasn’t born a 
model. 

Exsa. I’m sorry I showed it—but 
—I—I’m nervous to-day. 

Mmi [brightening]. Oh, I know 
what it is—I used to suffer dreadfully 
from nervousness when I was in the 
chorus. 

Exrsa. Come over here, Mimi; I 
want to talk to you. 

Mimi [goes over and sits on the 
couch]. You can talk to me about 
everything, I’m not a bad sort, really 
I’m not. I’ve known all along about 
Herr Karl and—and you— He’s such 
a kind man. I was crying when I 
went away yesterday, and he felt 
sorry for me and he came to see me 
on his way to the ball—in his eve- 
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ning clothes—but I didn’t receive 
him. If it’s over, it may as well be 
over. 

Exsa. Was he fond of you? 

Mimi. I loved him, but what’s the 
use? It’s like the railway—the sta- 
tion is there and the train comes and 
then the train goes away, and the sta- 
tion cannot run after it; if the station 
is small, the train only stops a min- 
ute, and—[Sighs.]—one must wait 
until another train comes. 

Exsa. You loved him and can 
speak like that? 

Mm. Yes, I loved him, but it’s 
all over now. I was foolish to come 
here again when I'd made up my 
mind I wouldn’t, but now I’m sen- 
sible again; I'll go away and try to 
forget him, I hope he will be—hap— 
hap—happy! 

[Begins to cry, looks for hand- 
kerchief in muff, but can’t find 
it. Exsa takes handkerchief 
out of “weeping satchel,” and 
gives it to her.]| 

Exsa. Poor Mimi! Poor Mimi! 

Mimi [wiping her eyes with hand- 
kerchief, then returning it to Exsa]. 
I—hope—you will be—hap—happy— 
too! 


Exsa. I—happy? 

Mimi. You are going to marry 
Karl— 

Exrsa. No—no, I’m not. 

Mrmr. But it’s you he’s in love 
with—- 

Exsa. No, Mimi; I’m not the one 


—it’s some one else. 

Mimr. You don’t mean Mrs. Zan- 
den—it can’t be—why, she’s your 
friend. 

Exsa. She was. 

Mrmr. I don’t believe it—it’s not 
love—it’s a madness—a— 
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Esa [jumping at the idea]. An 
infatuation? 

Mir. Yes, that’s it—he’s not in 
love with her—he’s not himself. 

Ersa. You think so? 

Mimi. Yesterday he acted as if he 
were under some strange—| Rises. 
Mri looks nervously behind her on 
both sides, Exsa following her ex- 
ample.|—under some strange— 

Exsa. Influence? 

Mimi. Yes. 

[The two girls look at each other 
in silence—for what seems like 
a minute.]| 

Ersa. Mimi, who is that man? 

Mit [looks behind her again nerv- 
ously]. I don’t know—I hate him. 

Exsa [after looking behind her]. 
So do I. 

[They grasp each other’s hands 
across the table. A pause.| 

Mint [holding Exsa’s hand]. Vm 
glad I came. I feel better already for 
having seen you. I’m going to be 
sensible now. I’m going away—and 
I’m never coming back! [In altered 
voice.| What time is it? 

Exsa. It’s almost three o'clock. 

Mm. Three o'clock! Then I must 
hurry. I have an appointment at half 
past—he’s an illustrator—such a tal- 
ented boy; he’s just had a picture ac- 
cepted by the “Fliegende Blatter.” 

Ersa. And you are posing for 
him? 

Mii. Oh, yes; but to-night he 
goes to the artists’ dinner, and I have 
to find his dress studs, and iron a tie 
for him, and trim his cuffs. [Makes 
gesture of cutting with scissors out- 
side the edge of her cuff.| Good-bye. 

[Goes out quickly.] 

Ersa [looks after Mimi, then 

around the room, suddenly begins to 
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sob, and calls in frightened voice}. 

Mimi! Mimi! 
[Runs off. Devin enters just as 
Exsa leaves. Devit rings bell 


on table.]| 
Heiwricu [entering]. Did you 
ring, sir? 


Devit. Where is my tea? Have 
you any rum in the house? 

Hernricu. Yes, sir. 

Devit. I'll have some with my tea. 
Is your master getting up? 

Henrico. Yes, sir. 

Devit. Has any one called to see 
him this morning? 

Heinricu. Mrs. Zanden’s 
has been here three times. 

Devir. What did she want? 

Heinricu. She inquired whether 
Mrs. Zanden could see my master. I 
told her I had strict orders not to call 
him before three. 

Deviv. Hurry with the tea. [Door 
bell rings.| ll have it in here. 

[Devit goes into studio. HEiN- 
RICH goes out to hall, door 
slams, Ouca speaking outside. | 

Otca. Is your master at home? 

Hernricu. Yes, madame. 

Oxca [entering]. My maid told 
me I could not see him until three— 
it is three o’clock now. 

Heiwricw. I am_ very sorry, 
madame, but you will have to wait 
a few minutes longer. I will tell him 
that you are here. 

Orca. Thank you. [HeEtnricH 
crosses to studio door.| Wait! Has 
any one called to see your master this 
morning? 

Hernricu. No, madame. 

Oxca. Didn’t any one leave a let- 
ter for him? 

Hernricu. No, madame. 

Oxca [aside]. Thank God! Please 
tell him I’m here. 


maid 
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Heinricu. I’m afraid, madame, 
you will have to wait a moment; but 
I will tell the Doctor— 

Orca [quickly]. What doctor? 


Heinricu. The gentleman who 
was here with you yesterday. 
Oca [aside]. Dr. Miller? He— 


is—in—there? 

Hernricu. Yes, madame. 

Oxca [aside]. Then I’m too late. 
[To Hernricu, reluctantly.| Did you 
see Dr. Miller give a letter to your 
master? <A piece of paper? 

Hernricu. Possibly, madame, but 
I don’t remember. 

Otca. Tell Dr. Miller to come at 
once. Say a lady wishes to speak to 
him, but don’t give him my name. 

[Hernricn goes out. Orca walks 
up and down terribly agitated. 
Devit enters. | 

Devi. Are you the lady who 
wishes to see me at once? 

Oca. Oh, tell me—did you— 
have you... ? 

Devit [nods]. Yes—delivered. 
[Oxca sinks into chair, clasping her 
hands tightly. Enter Hetnricn, busy 
with tea things.| Put it here. Thank 


you. 
Orca [without looking at the 
Devit]. Did he read it? 
DevirseXes: 
[Is busy with his tea. Silence.] 
Oca. My God! 


Devit [now standing behind Oca, 
tea cup in his hand|. After he read 
it, he buried his face in the pillow 
and cried. 


Ouca. He cried? 
Devit. I hate men who cry. 
Orca. I did not want him to have 


that letter. I wanted to speak to him 
first. I wanted to ask him to give me 
my letter back unopened. I am too 
late. 
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Devit. You were not too late. It’s 
I that was too early. 


Oxca. He cried? 
Devit. From joy. 
Ouca. I haven’t the courage to 


speak to him, and yet I feel that I 
must. I would like to go away, but 
something holds me; something I 
cannot—I cannot-— Oh, what will 
become of me? 

Herricu [at door]. My master 
will be here in a moment, sir. 

[HEINRIcH goes out.| 

Devi. I must be going. 

Oxca. Don’t go! Please stay. I 
don’t want to be alone with him. 

Devit. But if I am here you can- 
not speak to him about the letter. 
I shall only be in the way. 

Oxca [very weak]. Very well, 
then, I shall speak to him quite 
frankly. I shall ask him for the last 
time— 

Karu 
Heinrich! 

Devit [quickly]. There he is. 

Otca [very weak]. Please stay. 

Devit | pointing to the small door 
at left]. I shall be here. If you need 
me, call. 

[Devin goes out. Karu comes in 
from the studio.| 

Karw [kisses Oxca’s hand passion- 
ately|. Olga! I ought to go on my 
knees and beg your pardon for what 
I did last night. 

Otca. Speak low—Dr. Miller is in 
there. 

Kart. Olga—can you ever— 

Oxrea. No, no; it is I who should 
ask forgiveness. I was to blame. I 
lost control of myself. After what 
happened, I wanted to know—I 
wanted to make sure—but, you un- 
derstand now, my letter has told you 
everything. 


[voice from the studio]. 
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Kari. What letter? 

Oxca [reproachfully|. Karl, I un- 
derstand. You want to spare me— 
you're being discreet; but you don’t 
know me. I mean every word of that 
letter, I’m glad I wrote it— 

Kart. But I didn’t get any letter. 

Orca. Didn’t Dr. Miller give you 
a letter? 

Kart. No, no, really—[ Angry and 
almost crying, crossing to door.| Dr. 
Miller. [Devit enters.| My—my 
letter. 

Devit. Ah, pardon me, madame, 
a thousand pardons, I quite forgot. 
The only excuse I can offer is that 
there are some letters which ought 
never to be delivered. 

[Takes letter out of his pocket.]} 

Otca [takes a step toward Kart, 
looks at Devit over her shoulder, 
shivers slightly]. Who is that man? 
[Silence. Karu looks at Devi. 
Ota 1s terrified. DEvIL crosses, gives 
the letter to Karu with a smile. Orca, 
quickly, to Karu.] Tear that letter 
up. [Karu tears up letter.| Put it in 
the fire. 

[Kart crumples up the pieces 
and throws them into the fire. 
As he does so, Ouca makes an 
involuntary movement with 
her hand as if to stop him, but 
he does not see it as his back is 
turned. The Devit sees it, 
however, and smiles.] 

Devit. I sincerely regret it if my 
forgetfulness has caused any incon- 
venience. 

Karu [at alcove, pointing to door 


right. Offensively]. Pray don’t let 
me detain you— 
Devit. My train doesn’t leave for 


an hour. Once more a thousand par- 
dons. [Crossing to center, turning to 
both.| If I could have foreseen what 
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terrible distress the non-delivery of 
this letter— 

Kart [firmly]. You may be quite 
sure it contained nothing—er—noth- 
ing— 

[Az a loss for a word.]| 

Devit [looking at Orca]. Nothing. 

Kart [at large chair]. You will 
miss your train. 

Devi [to Oxrca, bowing]. Ma- 
dame— [To Kart, offering hand. 
Karu turns his back.| Good-bye; a 
thousand pardons. 

[Exit Devit at door to hall.| 

Orca. I would have given any- 
thing in the world if you had not 
burned that letter. 

Kart. Why—you told me— [Oca 
shrugs her shoulders as if to say, 
“What can one expect of a man?’’| 
What does it matter anyway, what- 
ever it is? I would rather hear it 
from your lips. 

Otea [firmly]. No! The letter is 
burned; it is nothing but ashes—it is 
dead—no human power can bring it 
back to life. 

Kart. But, Olga! 

Orca. A moment ago I would 
have given all I possessed to save it 
from the fire—and now— 

Kart. What has happened? 

Oxca. I can’t tell you. I only 
know I am glad—I’m glad. 

[Oca here seems to have sud- 
denly become composed, almost 
happy, as if something had 
been settled, though not as she 
had wished; still it is a relief.| 

Karw [takes her hand]. Olga, do 
you mean you will never— 

Oca [smiling]. I mean you will 
never know what was in that letter— 
it is as if it had never been written— 
it has ceased to exist, and we are past 
the day of miracles. 
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Kart [impatiently]. Miracles? 

Orca. No, no! Only the devil 
himself would re-create that letter 
from its burnt ashes. Good-bye, Karl. 
I'm going now—I shan’t see you 
again. 

[Shakes hands naturally. At 
word “Devil,” the Devi enters 
silently from hall door. He 
has his fur coat on. He smiles 
wickedly, and at Ouca’s words 
“re-create that letter,” pulls 
Oxca’s letter out of his pocket, 
and stands so that the chair 
hides him from Karu. and 
Oxea, who are close to studio 
door. | 

Kart. Olga, you are afraid of 
something. What is it? 


Orca. I’m afraid of—myself— 
good-bye! 

Kart. Good-bye, Olga. [They 
turn and see the Drvit. To Devi, 
angrily.| I thought you'd gone! 


[Goes abruptly into the studio. 
Otea stands as if hypnotized.| 
Devi [to Orca]. I beg your par- 
don, I am so upset to-day— [Hold- 
ing out letter.| I made a mistake— 
I gave you my tailor’s bill instead of 
your letter—here is your letter! 
[Devit gives the letter to Oxca, 
who snatches it from him in a 
frightened manner and tears it 


open. She recognizes her let- 
ter.] 
Oca. Karl! My letter! I have 
my letter— 


[She runs into the studio. The 
Devit goes to the door of the 
studio, smiles diabolically, lis- 
tens a minute at the door and 
rubs his hands as if he were 
very pleased with himself. | 

Devit. Voila! 
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LILIOM rune 


Tite ROLOGUE 


[An amusement park on the outskirts of Budapest on a late afternoon in 
Spring. Barkers stand before the booths of the sideshows haranguing the 
passing crowd. The strident music of a calliope is heard; laughter, shouts, 
the scuffle of feet, the signal bells of a merry-go-round. 

The merry-go-round is at center. LitioM stands at the entrance, a cigarette 
in his mouth, coaxing the people in. The girls regard him with idolizing 
glances and screech with pleasure as he playfully pushes them through en- 
trance. Now and then some girl’s escort resents the familiarity, whereupon 
Litiom’s demeanor becomes ugly and menacing, and the cowed escort slinks 
through the entrance behind his girl or contents himself with a muttered 
resentful comment. 

One girl hands Li1oM a red carnation; he rewards her with a bow and a 
smile. When the soldier who accompanies her protests, Litiom cows him 
with a fierce glance and a threatening gesture. Marte and Ju.ie come out 
of the crowd and Litiom favors them with particular notice as they pass into 
the merry-go-round. 

Mrs. Muskat comes out of the merry-go-round, bringing Lit1om coffee and 
rolls. Littom mounts the barker’s stand at the entrance, where he is elevated 
over every one on the stage. Here he begins his harangue. Everybody turns 
toward him. The other booths are gradually deserted. The tumult makes 
it impossible for the audience to hear what he is saying, but every now and 
then some witticism of his provokes a storm of laughter which is audible 
above the din. Many people enter the merry-go-round. Here and there 
one catches a phrase “Room for one more on the zebra’s back,” “Which of 
you ladies?” “Ten heller for adults, five for children,’ “Step right up’— 

It is growing darker. A lamplighter crosses the stage, and begins unper- 
turbedly lighting the colored gas-lamps. The whistle of a distant locomotive 
ts heard. Suddenly the tumult ceases, the lights go out, and the curtain falls 
in darkness.] 


END OF PROLOGUE 


SCENE - ONE 


[scene: A lonely place in the park, Martz. Julie, Julie! [There is no 
half hidden by trees and shrubbery. | answer.) Do you hear me, Julie? 
Under a flowering acacia tree stands | Let her be! Come on. Let her be. 


a painted wooden bench. From the 
distance, faintly, comes the tumult of 
the amusement park. It is the sunset 
of the same day. 

When the curtain rises the stage is 
empty. 

Marie enters quickly, pauses at cen- 
ter, and looks back.| 


[Starts to go back. Juute enters, 
looks back angrily.] 
Jutre. Did you ever hear of such 
a thing? What’s the matter with the 
woman anyway? 
Marte [looking back again]. Here 
she comes again. 


Jutre. Let her come. I didn’t do 
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anything to her. All of a sudden she 
comes up to me and begins to raise 
a row. 

Marie. 

let’s run. 
[Tries to urge her off.] 

Jurre. Run? I should say not. 
What would I want to run for? I’m 
not afraid of her. 

Marre. Oh, come on. She'll only 
start a fight. 

Jute. I’m going to stay right here. 
Let her start a fight. 

Mrs. Musxar [entering]. What do 
you want to run away for? [To 
Jutrz.}] Don’t worry. I won’t eat 
you. But there’s one thing I want to 
tell you, my dear. Don’t let me catch 
you in my carousel again. I stand for 
a whole lot; I have to in my business. 
It makes no difference to me whether 
my customers are ladies or the likes 
of you—as long as they pay their 
money. But when a girl misbehaves 
herself on my carousel—out she goes. 
Do you understand? 

Juuiz. Are you talking to me? 

Mrs. Musxat. Yes, you! You— 
chambermaid, you! In my carousel— 

Jutrz. Who did anything in your 
old carousel? I paid my fare and 
took my seat and never said a word, 
except to my friend here. 

Martz. No, she never opened her 
mouth. Liliom came over to her of 
his own accord. 

Mrs. Musxart. It’s all the same. 
I’m not going to get in trouble with 
the police, and lose my license on ac- 
count of you—you shabby kitchen- 
maid! 

Jurrz. Shabby yourself. 

Mrs. Muskat. You stay out of my 


Here she is. Come on, 


carousel! Letting my barker fool 
with you! Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? 
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Juiz. What? What did you say? 

Mrs. Muskar. I suppose you think 
I have no eyes in my head. I see 
everything that goes on in my 
carousel. During the whole ride she 
let Liliom fool with her—the shame- 
less hussy! 

Jutre. He did not fool with me! 
I don’t let any man fool with me! 

Mrs. Muskat. He leaned against 
you all through the ride! 

Juurz. He leaned against the pan- 
ther. He always leans against some- 
thing, doesn’t he? Everybody leans 
where he wants. I couldn’t tell him 
not to lean, if he always leans, could 
I? But he didn’t lay a hand on me. 

Mrs. Musxat. Oh, didn’t he? 
And I suppose he didn’t put his 
arm around your waist, either? 


Maris. And if he did? What of 
it? 

Mrs. Muskxat. You hold your 
tongue! No one’s asking you—just 


you keep out of it. 

Juiz. He put his arm around my 
waist—just the same as he does to all 
the girls. He always does that. 

Mrs. Musxart. I'll teach him not 
to do it any more, my dear. No 
carryings on in my carousel! If you 
are looking for that sort of thing, 
you'd better go to the circus! You'll 
find lots of soldiers there to carry on 
with! 

Jute. You keep your soldiers for 
yourself! 

Manrie. 
soldiers! 

Mrs. Musxat. Well, I only want 
to tell you this, my dear, so that’ we 
understand each other perfectly. If 
you ever stick your nose in my 
carousel again, youll wish you 
hadn’t! I’m not going to lose my 
license on account of the likes of you! © 


Soldiers! As if we wanted 
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People who don’t know how to be- 
have, have got to stay out! 

Juriz. You're wasting your breath. 
If I feel like riding on your carousel 
I'll pay my ten heller and I'll ride. 
I'd like to see any one try to stop 
me! 

Mrs. Muskar. Just come and try 
it, my dear—just come and try it. 

Martz. We'll see what'll happen. 

Mrs. Muskar. Yes, you will see 
something happen that never hap- 
pened before in this park. 

Jutiz. Perhaps you think you 
could throw me out! 

Mrs. Muskar. I’m sure of it, my 
dear. 

Juuiz. 
than you? 

Mrs. Musxat. Id think twice be- 
fore I'd dirty my hands on a common 
servant girl. I'll have Liliom throw 


And suppose I’m stronger 


you out. He knows how to handle 
your kind. 
Jutre. You think Liliom would 


throw me out? 

Mrs. Musxat. Yes, my dear, so 
fast that you won’t know what hap- 
pened to you! 

Juure. He’d throw me— 

[Stops suddenly, for Mrs. Mus- 
Kat has turned away. Both 
look off stage until Litiom 
enters, surrounded by four gig- 
gling servant girls.]| 

Litiom. Go away! Stop following 
me, or I'll smack your face! 

A Lirrte Servant Girt. 
give me back my handkerchief. 

Litiom. Go on now— 

Tue Four Servant Girts [simul- 
taneously]. What do you think of 
him?—My _ handkerchief!—Give it 
back to her!—That’s a nice thing to 
do! 

Tue Lirtte Servant Girt [Zo Mrs. 


Well, 
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Musxat]. Please, lady, make him— 
Mrs. Musxat. Oh, shut up! 
Litiom. Will you get out of here? 

[Makes a threatening gesture— 
the four servant girls exit in 
voluble but fearful haste.| 


Mrs. Musxat. What have you 
been doing now? 
Littom. None of your business. 


[Glances at Ju.te.] Have you been 
starting with her again? 

Juuiz. Mister Liliom, please— 

Litiom | steps threateningly toward 
her|. Don’t yell! 

Juiie [tzmidly]|. I didn’t yell. 

Litiom. Well, don’t. [To Mrs. 
Musxat.] What’s the matter? What 
has she done to you? 

Mrs. Musxat. What has she 
done? She’s been impudent to me. 
Just as impudent as she could be! I 
put her out of the carousel. Take a 
good look at this innocent thing, 
Liliom. She’s never to be allowed in 
my carousel again! 


Liriom [to Jute]. You heard 
that. Run home, now. 
Martz. Come on. Don’t waste 


your time with such people. 
[Tries to lead JuuiE away.| 

Juiz. No, I won’t— 

Mrs. Musxat. If she ever comes 
again, you're not to let her in. And 
if she gets in before you see her, 
throw her out. Understand? 

Litiom. What has she done, any- 
how? 

Juuie [agitated and very earnest]. 
Mister Liliom—tell me, please—hon- 
est and truly—if I come into the 
carousel, will you throw me out? 

Mrs. Musxat. Of course he'll 
throw you out. 

Marte. She wasn’t talking to you. 

Juiz. Tell me straight to my face, 
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Mister Liliom, would you throw me 
out? 
[They face each other. There is 
a brief pause.| 

Littom. Yes, little girl, if there 
was a reason—but if there was no 
reason, why should I throw you out? 

Marie [to Mrs. Muskat]. There, 
you see! 

Jutrz. Thank you, Mister Liliom. 

Mrs. Musxat.. And I tell you 
again, if this little slut dares to set 
her foot in my carousel, she’s to be 
thrown out! I'll stand for no inde- 
cency in my establishment. 

Litiom. What do you mean—in- 
decency? 

Mrs. Musxar. I saw it all. There’s 
no use denying it. 

Jutiz. She says you put your arm 
around my waist. 

Litiom. Me? 

Mrs. Musxat. Yes, you! 
you. Don’t play the innocent. 

Litiom. Here’s something new! 
I’m not to put my arm around a girl’s 
waist any more! I suppose I’m to ask 
your permission before I touch an- 
other girl! 

Mrs. Muskat. You can touch as 
many girls as you want and as often 
as you want—for my part you can go 
as far as you like with any of them— 
but not this one—I permit no inde- 
cency in my carousel. 

[There is a long pause.] 

Litiom [to Mrs. Muskat]. And 
now [ll ask you please to shut your 
mouth. 

Mrs. Musxat. What? 

Littom. Shut your mouth quick, 
and go back to your carousel. 

Mrs. Musxat. What? 

Litiom. What did she do to you, 
anyhow? ‘Tryin’ to start a fight with 
a little pigeon like that . . . just be- 


I saw 
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cause I touched her?—You come to 
the carousel as often as you want to, 
little girl. Come every afternoon, and 
sit on the panther’s back, and if you 
haven’t got the price, Liliom will pay 
for you. And if any one dares to 
bother you, you come and tell me. 

Mrs. Muskat. You reprobate! 

Litiom. Old witch! 

Jur. Thank you, Mister Liliom. 

Mrs. Muskar. You seem to think 
that I can’t throw you out, too. 
What’s the reason I can’t? Because 
you are the best barker in the park? 
Well, you are very much mistaken. 
In fact, you can consider yourself 
thrown out already. You're dis- 
charged! 

Litiom. Very good. 

Mrs. Musxat [weakening a little]. 
I can discharge you any time I feel 
like it. 

Litiom. Very good, you feel like 
discharging me. I’m discharged. 
That settles it. 

Mrs. Musxat. Playing the high 
and mighty, are you? Conceited pig! 
Good-for-nothing! 

Litiom. You said you’d throw me 
out, didn’t you? Well, that suits me; 
I’m thrown out. 

Mrs. Musxar [softening]. Do you 
have to take up every word I say? 

Litiom. It’s all right; it’s all set- 
tled. I’m a good-for-nothing. And a 
conceited pig. And I’m discharged. 

Mrs. Muskat. Do you want to 
ruin my business? 

Litiom. A good-for-nothing? Now 
I know! And I’m discharged! Very 
good. 

Mrs. Musxat. You're a devil, you 
are . . . and that woman— 

Litiom. Keep away from her! 

Mrs. Muskar. I'll get Hollinger to 
give you such a beating that you'll 
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hear all the angels sing ... and it 
won't be the first time, either. 
Litiom. Get out of here. I’m dis- 
charged. And you get out of here. 
Juuie [timidly]. Mister Liliom, if 
she’s willing to say that she hasn’t 
discharged you— 
Litiom. You keep out of this. 
Juuie [timidly]. I don’t want this 
to happen on account of me. 
Litiom [to Mrs. Musxat, pointing 


to Jutie]. Apologize to her! 
Marie. A-ha! 

Mrs. Musxar. Apologize? To 
who? 

Liriom. To this little pigeon. 


Well—are you going to do it? 

Mrs. Muskar. If you give me this 
whole park on a silver plate, and all 
the gold of the Rothschilds on top of 
it—l’'d—I’d—- Let her dare to come 
into my carousel again and she'll get 
thrown out so hard that she'll see 
stars in daylight! 

Litiom. In that case, dear lady 
[Takes off his cap with a flourish.| 
you are respectfully requested to get 
out o’ here as fast as your legs will 
carry you—I never beat up a woman 
yet—except that Holzer woman who 
I sent to the hospital for three weeks 
—but—if you don’t get out o’ here 
this minute, and let this little squab 
be, I'll give you the prettiest slap in 
the jaw you ever had in your life. 

Mrs. Musxart. Very good, my son. 
Now you can go to the devil. Good- 
bye. You're discharged, and you 
needn’t try to come back, either. 

[She exits. It is beginning to 
grow dark.| 

Marie [with grave concern]. Mis- 
ter Liliom— 

Litiom. Don’t you pity me or I'll 
give you a slap in the jaw. [To 
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Juui. | 
either. 

Jute [1m alarm]. I don’t pity you, 
Mister Liliom. 

Litiom. You’re a liar, you are pity- 
ing me. I can see it in your face. 
You're thinking, now that Madame 
Muskat has thrown him out, Liliom 
will have to go begging. Huh! Look 
at me. I’m big enough to get along 
without a Madame Muskat. I have 
been thrown out of better jobs than 
hers. 


And don’t you pity me, 


Jute. What will you do now, 
Mister Liliom? 
Litiom. Now? First of all, I'll 


go and get myself—a glass of beer. 
You see, when something happens to 
annoy me, I always drink a glass of 
beer. 

Jutiz. Then you 
about losing your job. 

Littom. No, only about where I’m 
going to get the beer. 


are annoyed 


Mariz. Well—eh— 
Littiom. Well—eh—what? 
Marie, Well—eh—are you going 


to stay with us, Mister Liliom? 
Litiom. Will you pay for the beer? 
[Marte looks doubtful; he turns to 


Juriz.}] Will you? [She does not 
answer.| How much money have 
you got? 


Juute [bashfully|. Eight heller. 
Litiom. And you? [Marte casts 
down her eyes and does not reply. 
Litiom continues sternly.| I asked 
you how much you've got. [Marie 
begins to weep softly.] I understand. 
Well, you needn’t cry about it. You 
girls stay here, while I go back to the 
carousel and get my clothes and 
things. And when I come back, we'll 
go to the Hungarian beer-garden. It’s 
all right, I'll pay. Keep your money. 
[He exits. Marte and Ju.ie 
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stand silent, watching him un- 
til he has gone.]| 
Mariz. Are you sorry for him? 
Juure. Are you? 
Marig. Yes, a little. Why are you 
looking after him in that funny way? 
Jute [sits down]. Nothing—ex- 
cept I’m sorry he lost his job. 
Marie [with a touch of pride]. It 
was on our account he lost his job. 
Because he’s fallen in love with you. 


Jutrz. He hasn’t at all. 
Marie [confidently]. Oh, yes! he 
is in love with you. [Hesitantly, 


romantically.| There is some one in 
love with me, too. 

Juuiz. There is? Who? 

Maris. I—I never mentioned it 
before, because you hadn’t a lover of 
your own—but now you have—and 
I’m free to speak. [Very grandilo- 


quently.| My heart has found its 
mate. 
Juiz. You're only making it up. 


Martz. No, it’s true—my heart’s 
true love— 

Jutirz. Who? Who is he? 

Marie. A soldier. 

Jutre. What kind of a soldier? 

Martz. I don’t know. Just a sol- 
dier. Are there different kinds? 


Juuiz. different kinds. 
There are hussars, artillerymen, en- 
gineers, infantry—that’s the kind that 
walks—and— 

Martz. How can you tell which is 
which? 

Juurz. By their uniforms. 

Marie [after trying to puzzle it 
out]. The conductors on the street 
cars—are they soldiers? 

Juutz. Certainly not. 
conductors. 

Martz. Well, they have uniforms. 

Jute. But they don’t carry swords 
or guns. 


Many 


They’re 
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Martz. Oh! [Thinks it over 
again; then.| Well, policemen—are 
they? 


Jurie [with a touch of exaspera- 
tion]. Are they what? 


Martz. Soldiers. 

Juriz. Certainly not. They’re just 
policemen. 

Marie [triumphantly]. But they 
have uniforms—and they carry 


weapons, too. 
Juiz. You're just as dumb as you 


can be. You don’t go by their uni- 
forms. 

Marie. But you said— 

Juxtrz. No, I didn’t. A_ letter- 


carrier wears a uniform, too, but that 
doesn’t make him a soldier. 

Maris. But if he carried a gun or 
a sword, would he be— 

Juuiz. No, he’d still be a letter- 
carrier. You can’t go by guns or 
swords, either. 

Martz. Well, if you don’t go by 
the uniforms or the weapons, what 
do you go by? 

Jute. By— [Tries to put it into 
words; fails; then breaks off sud- 
denly.| Oh, you'll get to know when 
you’ve lived in the city long enough. 
You're nothing but a country girl. 
When you’ve lived in the city a year, 
like I have, you'll know all about it. 

Marie [Aalf angrily]. Well, how 
do you know when you see a real 
soldier? 

Juriz. By one thing. 

Martz. What? 

Juure. One thing— [She pauses. 
Marte starts to cry.| Oh, what are 
you crying about? 

Martz. Because you're making 
fun of me. ... You're a city girl, 
and I’m just fresh from the country 

. and how am I expected to know 
a soldier when I see one? .. . You, 
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you ought to tell me, instead of mak- 
ing fun of me— 

Juure. All right. Listen then, cry- 
baby. There’s only one way to tell 
a soldier: by his salute! That’s the 
only way. 

Marie [joyfully; with a sigh of 
relief]. Ah—that’s good. 

Jurre. What? 

Marte. I say—it’s all right then— 
because Wolf—Wolf— [Jute laughs 
derisively.| Wolf—that’s his name. 

[She weeps again.]| 

Jute. Crying again? What now? 

Martz. You’re making fun of me 
again. 

Jutrz. I’m not. But when you 
say, “Wolf, Wolf—” like that, I 
have to laugh, don’t I? [Archly.] 
What’s his name again? 

Marie. I won’t tell you. 

Jun. All right. If you won’t say 
it, then he’s no soldier. 


Marie. I'll say it. 
Juiz. Go on. 
Martz. No, I won't. 


[She weeps again.] 


Jutrz. Then he’s not a soldier. I 
guess he’s a letter-carrier— 

Mariz. No—no—I’d rather say 
it. 

Juuiz. Well, then. 


Marie [giggling]. But you mustn’t 
look at me. You look the other way, 
and [ll say it. [Jutte looks away. 
Marie can hardly restrain her own 
laughter.| Wolf! [She laughs.] 
That’s his real name. Wolf, Wolf, 
Soldier—Wolf! 


Juure. What kind of a uniform 
does he wear? 

Marie. Red. 

Juurz. Red trousers? 

Martz. No. 

Juure. Red coat? 

Martz. No. 
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Jutrz. What then? 

Marie [triumphantly]. His cap! 

Jurte [after a long pause]. He’s 
just a porter, you dunce. Red cap 
. .. that’s a porter—and he doesn’t 
carry a gun or a sword, either. 

Marie [triumphantly]. But he 
salutes. You said yourself that was 
the only way to tell a soldier— 

Jurte. He doesn’t salute at all. 
He only greets people— 

Martz. He salutes me. ... And 
if his name is Wolf, that doesn’t 
prove he ain’t a soldier—he salutes, 
and he wears a red cap and he stands 
on guard all day long outside a big 
building— 

Juiz. What does he do there? 

Marie [seriously]. He spits. 

Juuie [with contempt]. He’s noth- 
ing—nothing but a common porter. 

Martz. What’s Liliom? 

Jute [indignantly]. Why speak 


of him? What has he to do with 
me? 
Marie. The same as Wolf has to 


do with me. If you can talk to me 
like that about Wolf, I can talk to 
you about Liliom. 

Juurz. He’s nothing to me. He 
put his arm around me in the carou- 
sel. I couldn’t tell him not to put 
his arm around me after he had done 
it, could I? 

Martz. I suppose you didn’t like 
him to do it? 


Juurz. No. 

Martz. Then why are you wait- 
ing for him? Why don’t you go 
home? 


Jutre. Why—eh—he said we were 
to wait for him. 
[Lit1om enters. There is a long 
silence. | 
Litiom. Are you - still 
What are you waiting for? 


here? 
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Marrg. You told us to wait. 

Litiom. Must you always inter- 
fere? No one is talking to you. 

Marie. You asked us—why we— 

Litiom. Will you keep your 
mouth shut? What do you suppose 
I want with two of you? I meant 
that one of you was to wait. The 
other can go home. 

Marz. All right. 

Juiz. All right. 

[Neither starts to go.] 

Liztiom. One of you goes home. 
[To Martz.] Where do you work? 

Marz. At the Breiers’, Damja- 
novitsch Street, Number 20. 

Litiom. And you? 

Juuie. I work there, too. 

Litiom. Well, one of you goes 
home. Which of you wants to stay? 
[There is no answer.| Come on, 
speak up, which of you stays? 

Marie [officiously]. She'll lose her 
job if she stays. 

Litiom. Who will? 


Marie. Julie. She has to be back 
by seven o'clock. 
Litiom. Is that true? Will they 


discharge you if you’re not back on 
time? 


Juuz. Yes. 

Littiom. Well, wasn’t I dis- 
charged? 

Jute. Yes—you were discharged, 
too. 

Marie. Julie, shall I go? 

Jute. I—can’t tell you what to 
do 


Martz. All right—stay if you like. 

Littom. You'll be discharged if 
you do? 

Marre. Shall I go, Julie? 

Jute [embarrassed]. Why do you 
keep asking me that? 

Mariz. You know best what to 


do. 
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Juiz [profoundly moved, slowly]. 
It’s all right, Marie, you can go 
home. 

Marte [exits reluctantly, but comes 
back, and says uncertainly|. Good- 
night. 

[She waits a moment to see if 
Jurre will follow her. Jute 
does not move. Marie exits. 
Meantime it has grown quite 
dark. During the following 
scene the gas-lamps far in the 
distance are lighted one by one. 
Littiom and Ju.te sit on the 
bench. From afar, very faintly, 
comes the music of a calliope. 
But the music is intermit- 
tently heard; now it breaks off, 
now it resumes again, as if it 
came down on a fitful wind. 
Blending with it are the 
sounds of human voices, now 
loud, now soft; the blare of a 
toy trumpet; the confused 
noises of the show-booths. It 
grows progressively darker 
until the end of the scene. 
There is no moonlight. The 
spring iridescence glows in the 
deep blue sky.] 

Litiom. Now we're both  dis- 
charged. [She does not answer. 
From now on they speak gradually 
lower and lower until the end of the 
scene, which is played almost in 
whispers. Whistles softly, then:| 
Have you had your supper? 

Juiz. No. 

Litiom. Want to go eat some- 
thing at the Garden? 


Juiz. No. 

Littiom. Anywhere else? 

Jurrz. No. 

Litom [whistles softly, then]. 


You don’t come to this park very 
often, do you? I’ve only seen you 
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three times. Been here oftener than 


that? 

Juxtz. Oh, yes. 

Litiom. Did you see me? 

Juuiz. Yes. 

Litiom. And did you know I was 
Liliom? 

Jurtz. They told me. 

Litiom § [whistles softly, 
Have you got a sweetheart? 

Juiz. No. 

Littiom. Don’t lie to me. 

Juuiz. I haven’t. If I had, I’d tell 
you. I’ve never had one. 

Litiom. What an awful liar you 
are. I’ve got a good mind to go away 
and leave you here. 


then]. 


Juuiz. I’ve never had one. 
Litiom. ‘Tell that to some one 
else. 


Juyie [reproachfully]. Why do 
you insist I have? 

Littom. Because you stayed here 
with me the first time I asked you 


to. You know your way around, 


you do. 
Juuiz. No, I don’t, Mister Liliom. 
Litiom. I suppose you'll tell me 


you don’t know why you're sitting 
here—like this, in the dark, alone 
with me— You wouldn’t ’a’ stayed 
so quick, if you hadn’t done it before 
—with some soldier, maybe. This 
isn’t the first time. You wouldn’t 
have been so ready to stay if it was 
—what did you stay for, anyhow? 

Juttz. So you wouldn’t be left 
alone. 

Litiom. Alone! God, you're 
dumb! I don’t need to be alone. I 
can have all the girls I want. Not 
only servant girls like you, but cooks 
and governesses—even French girls. 
I could have twenty of them if I 
wanted to. 

Juiz. I know, Mister Liliom. 
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Litiom. What do you know? 

Jutrz. That all the girls are in 
love with you. But that’s not why 
I stayed. I stayed because you’ve 
been so good to me. 

Litiom. Well, then you can go 
home. 

Jutre. I don’t want to go home 
now. 

Littiom. And what if I go away 
and leave you sitting here? 


Juiz. If you did, I wouldn’t go 
home. 
Litiom. Do you know what you 


remind me of? <A sweetheart I had 
once—I’ll tell you how I met her— 
One night, at closing time, we had 
put out the lights in the carousel, and 
just as I was— 

[He 1s interrupted by the en- 
trance of two plainclothes po- 
licemen. They take their sta- 
tions on either side of the 
bench. They are police, search- 
ing the park for vagabonds.| 

First Pottceman. What are you 
doing there? 

Litiom. Me? 

SeconpD PoticEMAN. 
when you're spoken to! 

[He taps Littom imperatively on 


the shoulder. | 


Stand up 


First Portceman. What’s your 
name? 
Litiom. Andreas Zavoczki. 


[Jute begins to weep softly.] 

SeconD Po.ticEMAN. Stop your 
bawling. We're not goin’ to eat 
you. We only making our 
rounds. 

First Portceman. See that he 
doesn’t get away. [The Sxrconp 
PottceMan steps closer to Littom.] 
What’s your business? 

Litiom. Barker and bouncer. 

Seconp PoicEMAN. They call him 


are 
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Liliom, Chief. We've had him up a 
couple of times. 

First Poticeman. So that’s who 
you are! Who do you work for now? 

Litiom. I work for the widow 
Muskat. 

First Poriceman. What are you 
hanging around here for? 

Litiom. We're just sitting here— 
me and this girl. 

First PoLicEMAN. 
heart? 

Litiom. No. 

First Pottceman [fo Juuie]. And 
who are you? 

Juuiz. Julie Zeller. 

First Portceman. Servant girl? 

Jurrz. Maid-of-all-work for Mister 
Georg Breier, Number Twenty Dam- 
janovitsch Street. 

First PoLicEMAN. 
hands. 

Sreconp Po.iceman [after examin- 
ing JuLte’s hand]. Servant girl. 

First Poriceman. Why aren’t you 
at home? What are you doing out 
here with him? 

Juiz. This is my day out, sir. 

First Pottceman. It would be bet- 
ter for you if you didn’t spend it 
sitting around with a fellow like this. 

Second Portceman. They'll be 
disappearing in the bushes as soon as 
we turn our backs. 

First Portceman. He’s only after 
your money. We know this fine fel- 
low. He picks up you silly servant 
girls and takes what money you have. 
To-morrow you'll probably be coming 
around to report him. If you do, I'll 
throw you out. 

Juiz. I haven’t any money, sir. 

First Portceman. Do you hear 
that, Liliom? 

Liriom. I’m not looking for her 
money. 


Your  sweet- 


Show your 
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Seconp Portceman [nudging him 
warningly]. Keep your mouth shut. 

First Poriceman. It is my duty to 
warn you, my child, what kind of 
company you're in. He makes a 
specialty of servant girls. That’s why 
he works in a carousel. He gets hold 
of a girl, promises to marry her, then 
he takes her money and her ring. 

Juiz. But I haven’t got a ring. 

Srconp Poticeman. You're not to 
talk unless you’re asked a question. 

First Poriceman. You be thank- 
ful that I’m warning you. It’s noth- 
ing to me what you do. I’m not your 
father, thank God. But I’m telling 
you what kind of a fellow he is. By 
to-morrow morning you'll be coming 
around to us to report him. Now you 
be sensible and go home. You 
needn’t be afraid of him. This officer 
will take you home if you’re afraid. 

Jute. Do I have to go? 

First Pottceman. No, you don’t 
have to go. 

Juurz. Then [ll stay, sir. 

First Poxtceman. Well, 
been warned. 


you’ve 


Juiz. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 
First Pottceman. Come on, Ber- 
kovics. [The Po.tcemen exit. 


Jutie and Litiom sit on the bench 
again. There is a brief pause.| 


Jutre. Well, and what then? 

Litiom [fails to understand]. 
HuhP 

Jute. You were beginning to tell 
me a story. 

Litiom. Me? 

Jute. Yes, about a sweetheart. 


You said, one night, just as they were 
putting out the lights of the 
carousel— That’s as far as you got. 

Litiom. Oh, yes, yes, just as 
the lights were going out, some one 
came along—a little girl with a big 
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shawl—you know— She came—eh 
—from — Say—tell me—ain’t you— 
that is, ain’t you at all—afraid of me? 
The officer told you what kind of a 
fellow I am—and that I’d take your 
money away from you— 

Jurrz. You couldn’t take it away— 
I haven’t got any. But if I had— 
Pd—I'd give it to you—I’d give it 
all to you. 

Littiom. You would? 

Juiz. If you asked me for it. 

Litiom. Have you ever had a fel- 
low you gave money to? 

Jutiz. No. 

Litiom. Haven’t you ever had a 
sweetheart? 

Jutirz. No. 

Lit1iom. Some one you used to go 
walking with. You've had one like 
that? 

Juuie. 

Litiom. A soldier? 

Jutre. He came from the same vil- 
lage I did. 

Litiom. That’s what all the sol- 
diers say. Where do you come from, 
anyway? 

Juiz. Not far from here. 

[There ts a pause.| 

Litiom. Were you in love with 
him? 

Jutiz. Why do you keep asking 
me that all the time, Mister Liliom? 
I wasn’t in love with him. We only 
went walking together. 

Liriom. Where did you walk? 

Jute. In the park. 

Liziom. And your virtue? Where 
did you lose that? 

Juuiz. I haven’t got any virtue. 

Liziom. Well, you had once. 

Juuiz. No, I never had. I’m a 
respectable girl. 

Litiom. Yes, but you gave the 
soldier something. 


Yes. 
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Jutrz. Why do you question me 
like that, Mister Liliom? 
Litiom. Did you give him some- 
thing? 
Juiz, 
love him. 
Litiom. Do you love me? 
Juuiz. No, Mister Liliom. 
Liriom. Then why do you stay 
here with me? 
Jutiz. Um—nothing. 
[There ts a pause. The music 
from afar 1s plainly heard.| 
Litiom. Want to dance? 


You have to. But I didn’t 


Jurrz. No. I have to be very 
careful. 

Littiom. Of what? 

Jurre. My—character. 


Litiom. Why? 

Jute. Because I’m never going to 
marry. If I was going to marry, it 
would be different. Then I wouldn’t 
need to worry so much about my 
character. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference if you’re married. But I 
shan’t marry—and that’s why I’ve got 
to take care to be a respectable girl. 

Litiom. Suppose I were to say to 
you—I'll marry you. 

Juuiz. You? 

Litiom. That frightens you, 
doesn’t it? You're thinking of what 
the officer said and you're afraid. 

Jurrz. No, I’m not, Mister Liliom. 
I don’t pay any attention to what he 
said. 

Litiom. But you wouldn’t dare to 
marry any one like me, would you? 

Juure. I know that—tha—if I 
loved any one—it wouldn’t make any 
difference to me what he—even if I 
died for it. 

Litiom. But you wouldn’t marry 
a rough guy like me—that is—eh— 
if you loved me— 
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Junie. Yes, I would—if I loved 
you, Mister Liliom. 
[There is a pause.] 
Litiom [whispers]. Well—you just 
said—didn’t you?—that you don’t 


love me. Well, why don’t you go 
home then? 

Juuiz. It’s too late now, they'd all 
be asleep. 

Litiom. Locked out? 

Juiz. Certainly. 


[They are silent a while.] 
Litiom. I think—that even a low- 
down good-for-nothing—can make a 
man of himself. 
Juure. Certainly. 

[They are silent again. A lamp- 
lighter crosses the stage, lights 
the lamp over the bench, and 
exits.] 

Litiom. Are you hungry? 
Jutrz. No. 

[ Another pause.] 

Litiom. Suppose—you had some 
money—and I took it from you? 

Jutre. Then you could take it, 
that’s all. 

Litiom [after another brief silence]. 
All I have to do—is go back to her 
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—that Muskat woman—she’ll be glad 
to get me back—then I'd be earning 
my wages again. 
[She is silent. The twilight folds 
darker about them.| 
Juute [very softly]. Don’t go back 


; —to her— 


[ Pause. ] 

Litiom. There are a lot of acacia 
trees around here. 

[ Pause. | 

Jutrz. Don’t go back to her— 
[ Pause. | 
Litiom. She’d take me back the 
minute I asked her. I know why— 
she knows, too— 

[ Pause. | 

Jute. I can smell them, too— 
acacia blossoms— 

[There 1s a pause. Some blos- 
soms drift down from the tree- 
top to the bench. Litiom 
picks one up and smells it.] 

Litiom. White acacias! 
Jute [after a brief pause). 
wind brings them down. 

[They are silent. There is along 
pause before] 


The 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE TWO 


[sceNE: A photographer's “studio,” 
operated by the Hotiunpers, on the 
fringe of the park. It is a dilapidated 
hovel. The general entrance is back 
left. Back right there is a window 
with a sofa before it. The outlook is 
on the amusement park with perhaps 
a small Ferris-wheel or the scaffold- 
ing of a “scenic-railway” in the back- 
ground. 

The door to the kitchen is up left 
and a black-curtained entrance to the 
dark-room 1s down left. Just in front 


of the dark-room stands the camera 
on its tripod. Against the back wall, 
between the door and window, stands 
the inevitable photographer's back- 
ground-screen, ready to be wheeled 
into place. 

It 1s forenoon. When the curtain 
rises, Marie and Juute are discovered. | 


Martz. And he beat up Hollin- 
ger? 

Jute. Yes, he gave him an aw- 
ful licking. 
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Marie. But Hollinger is bigger 
than he is. 

Jute. He licked him just the 
same. It isn’t size that counts, you 
know, it’s cleverness. And Liliom’s 
awful quick. 

Marre. And then he was arrested? 

Jutre. Yes, they arrested him, but 
they let him go the next day. That 
makes twice in the two months we’ve 
been living here that Liliom’s been 
arrested and let go again. 

Marie. Why do they let him go? 

Juiz. Because he is innocent. 

[MorHer Hotiunnrr, a very old 
woman, sharp-tongued, but in 
reality quite warm-hearted be- 
neath her formidable exterior, 
enters at back carrying a few 
sticks of firewood, and scold- 
ing, half to herself.| 

MorHer Ho runver. Always 
wanting something, but never will- 
ing to work for it. He won’t work, 
and he won't steal, but he'll use up 
a poor old widow’s last bit of fire- 
wood. He'll do that cheerfully 
enough! A big, strong lout like that 
lying around all day resting his lazy 


bones! He ought to be ashamed to 
look decent people in the face. 
Jute. I’m sorry, Mother Hol- 
lunder. .. . 
Moruer Hotiunper. Sorry! Bet- 


ter be sorry the lazy good-for-nothing 
ain’t in jail where he belongs instead 
of in the way of honest, hard-working 


people. 
[She exits into the kitchen.] 
Marie. Who’s that? 


Juuiz. Mrs. Hollunder—my aunt. 
This is her [With a sweeping gesture 
that takes in the camera, dark-room 
and screen.| studio. She lets us live 
here for nothing. 
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Mariz. What’s she fetching the 
wood for? 

Jurre. She brings us everything 
we need. If it weren’t for her I don’t 
know what would become of us. 
She’s a good-hearted soul even if her 
tongue is sharp. 

[There is a pause.]| 

Marie [shyly]. Do you know— 

I’ve found out. He’s not a soldier. 


Juttz. Do you still see him? 

Martz. Oh, yes. 

Juiz. Often? 

Mariz. Very often. He’s asked 
me— 


Jutre. To marry you? 

Mariz. To marry me. 

Jutre. You see—that proves he 
isn’t a soldier. 

[There is another pause.] 

Marie [abashed, yet a bit boast- 
fully]. Do you know what I’m do- 
ing—I’m flirting with him. 

Juure. Flirting? 

Martz. Yes. He asks me to go to 
the park—and I say I can’t go. Then 
he coaxes me, and promises me a 
new scarf for my head if I go. But 
I don’t go—even then. .. . So then 
he walks all the way home with me 
—and I bid him good-night at the 
door. 

Juxrz. Is that what you call flirt- 
ing? 

Mariz. Um-hm. 
it’s so thrilling. 

Jutre. Do you ever quarrel? 

Marie [grandly]. Only when our 
Passionate Love surges up. 

Juiz. Your passionate love? 

Manin. « Yesis, 05 Hete takesaemy 
hand and we walk along together. 
Then he wants to swing hands, but 
I won’t let him. I say: “Don’t swing 
my hand”; and he says, “Don’t be 
so stubborn.” And then he tries to 


It’s sinful, but 
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swing my hand again, but still I don’t 
let him. And for a long time I don’t 
let him—until in the end I let him. 
Then we walk along swinging hands 
—up and down, up and down—just 
like this. That is Passionate Love. 
It’s sinful, but it’s awfully shrilling. 

Jutrz. You're happy, aren’t you? 

Marie. Happier than—anything— 
But the most beautiful thing on earth 
is Ideal Love. 

Jute. What kind is that? 

Marre. Daylight comes about 
three in the morning this time of the 
year. When we’ve been up that long 
we're all through with flirting and 
Passionate Love—and then our Ideal 
Love comes to the surface. It comes 
like this: T’'ll be sitting on the bench 
and Wolf, he holds my hand tight— 
and he puts his cheek against my 
cheek and we don’t talk . . . we just 
sit there very quiet... . And after 
a while he gets sleepy, and his head 
sinks down, and he falls asleep .. . 
but even in his sleep he holds tight 
to my hand. And I—I sit perfectly 
still just looking around me and tak- 
ing long, deep breaths—for by that 
time it’s morning and the trees and 
flowers are fresh with dew. But 
Wolf doesn’t smell anything because 
he’s so fast asleep. And I get aw- 
fully sleepy myself, but I don’t sleep. 
And we sit like that for a long time. 
That is Ideal Love— 

[There is a long pause.| 

Juuie [regretfully; uneasily]. He 
went out last night and he hasn’t 
come home yet. 

Marrz. Here are sixteen Kreuzer. 
It was supposed to be carfare to take 
my young lady to the conservatory— 
eight there and eight back—but I 
made her walk. Here—save it with 
the rest. 
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Jurrz. This makes three gulden, 
forty-six. 
Martz. Three gulden, forty-six. 


Jutrz. He won’t work at all. 
Marie. Too lazy? 
Jutiz. No. He never learned a 


trade, you see, and he can’t just go 
and be a day-laborer—so he just does 


nothing. 

Marie. That ain’t right. 

Juiz. No. Have the Breiers got 
a new maid yet? 

Martz. They’ve had three since 
you left. You know, Wolf’s going 


to take a new job. He’s going to 
work for the city. He’ll get rent free, 
too. 

Juie. 
at the carousel, either. 
why, but he won’t tell me— 
Monday he hit me. 

Martz. Did you hit him back? 

Jute. No. 

Mariz. Why don’t you leave him? 

Juxre. I don’t want to. 

Marie. I would. Id leave him. 

[There is a strained silence.| 

MortHer Hotiunper [enters, car- 
rying a pot of water; muttering 
aloud|. He can play cards, all right. 
He can fight, too; and take money 
from poor servant girls. And the 
police turn their heads the other 
way— The carpenter was here. 

Juiz. Is that water for the soup? 

Morner Horiunprr. The carpen- 
ter was here. There’s a man for you! 
Dark, handsome, lots of hair, a re- 
spectable widower with two children 
--and money, and a good paying 
business. 

Jute [to Marte]. It’s three gul- 
den sixty-six, not forty-six. 

Marie. Yes, that’s what I make 
it—sixty-six. 

MotHer Hottunper. 


He won't go back to work 
I ask him 
Last 


He wants 
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to take her out of this and marry 
her. This is the fifth time he’s been 
here. He has two children, but— 

Jutize. Please don’t bother, Aunt 
Hollunder, I'll get the water myself. 

MotHer Ho.iunper. He’s wait- 
ing outside now. 

Jute. Send him away. 

Moruer Hotiunper. He'll only 
come back again—and first thing you 
know that vagabond will get jealous 
and there'll be a fight. [Goes out, 
muttering.| Oh, he’s ready enough 
to fight, he is. Strike a poor little 
girl like that! Ought to be ashamed 
of himself! And the police just let 
him go on doing as he pleases. 

[Still scolding, she exits at back.| 


Martz. A carpenter wants to 
marry you? 

JULIE. Yes: 

Mariz. Why don’t you? 

Jute. Because— 

Martz. Liliom doesn’t support 


you, and he beats you—he thinks he 

can do whatever he likes just because 

he’s Liliom. He’s a bad one. 
Juuiz. He’s not really bad. 
Marie. That night you sat on the 

bench together—he was gentle then. 
Jutiz. Yes, he was gentle. 


Marz. And afterwards he got 
wild again. 
Jutie. Afterwards he got wild— 


sometimes. But that night on the 
bench . . . he was gentle. He’s gen- 
tle now, sometimes, very gentle. 
After supper, when he stands there 
and listens to the music of the 
carousel, something comes over him 
—and he is gentle. 

Marre. Does he say anything? 

Jutrs. He doesn’t say anything. 
He gets thoughtful and very quiet, 
and his big eyes stare straight ahead 
of him. 
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Martz. Into your eyes? 

Jurtz. Not exactly. He’s unhappy 
because he isn’t working. That’s 
really why he hit me on Monday. 

Marz. That’s a fine reason for 
hitting you! Beats his wife because 
he isn’t working, the ruffian! 

Juiz. It preys on his mind— 

Marie. Did he hurt you? 

Juuie [very eagerly]. Oh, no. 

Mrs. Musxat [enters haughtily]. 
Good morning. Is Liliom home? 


Juriz. No. 
Mrs. Muskat. Gone out? 
Juiz. He hasn’t come home yet. 


Mrs. Musxar. [ll wait for him. 
[She sits down.]| 

Marre. You've got a lot of gall 
—to come here. 

Mrs. Muskat. Are you the lady 
of the house, my dear? Better look 
out or you'll get a slap in the mouth. 

Martz. How dare you set foot in 
Julie’s house? 

Mrs. Muskat [fo Juxre]. 
attention to her, my child. You 
know what brings me here. That 
vagabond, that good-for-nothing, I’ve 
come to give him his bread and but- 
ter back. 


Pay no 


Martz. He’s not dependent on 
you for his bread. 
Mrs. Musxat [to Juiz]. Just 


ignore her, my child. She’s just ig- 
norant. 
Marie [going]. 
Juiz. Good-bye. 
Marie [in the doorway, calling 
back]. Sixty-six. 
Jurre. Yes, sixty-six. 
Marie. Good-bye. 
[She exits. JULIE starts to go 
toward the kitchen.| 
Mrs. Muskat. I paid him a krone 
a day, and on Sunday a gulden. And 
he got all the beer and cigars he 


Good-bye. 
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wanted from the customers. [JULIE 
pauses on the threshold, but does not 
answer.| And he’d rather starve than 
beg my pardon. Well, I don’t insist 
on that. I’ll take him back without 
it. [Jute does not answer.| The 
fact is, the people ask for him—and, 
you see, I’ve got to consider business 
first. It’s nothing to me if he starves. 
I wouldn’t be here at all, if it wasn’t 
for business— 

[She pauses, for Litiom and Fic- 

suR have entered.]| 


Juriz. Mrs. Muskat is here. 

Litiom. I see she is. 

Jutrze. You might say  good- 
morning. 


Littom. What for? And what do 
you want, anyhow? 

Juiz. I don’t want anything. 

Littiom. Then keep your mouth 
shut. Next thing you'll be starting 
to nag again about my being out 
all night and out of work and living 
on your relations— 

Jutre. I’m not saying anything. 

Litiom. But it’s all on the tip of 
your tongue—I know you—now don’t 
start or you'll get another. 

[He paces angrily up and down. 
They are all a bit afraid of 
him, and shrink and look away 
as he passes them. Ficsur 
shambles from place to place, 
his eyes cast down as if he 
were searching for something 
on the floor.| 

Mrs. Muskar [suddenly, to Fic- 
sur]. You're always dragging him 
out to play cards and drink with you. 
Pll have you locked up, I will. 

Ficsur. I don’t want to talk to 
you. You're too common. 

[He goes out by the door at back 
and lingers there in plain view. 
There is a pause.] 
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Jurrz. Mrs. Muskat is here. 

Litiom. Well, why doesn’t she 
open her mouth, if she has anything 
to say? 

Mrs. Musxat. Why do you go 
around with this man Ficsur? He'll 
get you mixed up in one of his rob- 
beries first thing you know. 

Liiom. What’s it to you who I 
go with? I do what I please. What 
do you want? 

Mrs. Muskar. 
want. 

Littiom. No, I don’t. 

Mrs. Musxat. What do you sup- 
pose I want? Think I’ve come just 
to pay a social call? 

Litiom. Do I owe you anything? 

Mrs. Musxat. Yes, you do—but 
that’s not what I came for. You're 
a fine one to come to for money! 
You earn so much these days! You 
know very well what I’m here for. 

Litiom. You've got Hollinger at 
the carousel, haven’t you? 

Mrs. Muskar. Sure I have. 

Litiom. Well, what else do you 
want? He’s as good as I am. 

Mrs. Muskat. You're quite right, 
my boy. He’s every bit as good as 
you are. I’d not dream of letting him 
go. But one isn’t enough any more. 
There’s work enough for two— 

Litiom. One was enough when I 
was there. 

Mrs. Musxat. Well, I might let 
Hollinger go— 

Litiom. Why let him go, if he’s 
so good? 

Mrs. Muskar [shrugs her shoul- 
ders]. Yes, he’s good. 

[Not once until now has she 
looked at Litom.] 

Litiom [to Junie]. Ask your 
aunt if I can have a cup of coffee. 


You know what I 
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[Jute exits into the kitchen.| So 
Hollinger is good, is he? 

Mrs. Musxat [crosses to him and 
looks him in the face]. Why don't 
you stay home and sleep at night? 
You're a sight to look at. 

Litiom. He’s good, is he? 

Mrs. Musxat. Push your hair 
back from your forehead. 


Litiom. Let my hair be. It’s 
nothing to you. 
Mrs. Muskart. All right. But if 


I'd told you to let it hang down over 
your eyes you'd have pushed it back— 
I hear you’ve been beating her, this— 
this— 

Litiom. None of your business. 

Mrs. Musxat. You're a fine fel- 
low! Beating a skinny little thing 
like that! If you’re tired of her, leave 
her; but there’s no use beating the 
poor— 

Litiom. Leave her, eh? 
like that, wouldn’t you? 

Mrs. Muskar. Don’t flatter your- 
self. [Quite embarrassed.| Serves 
me right, too. If I had any sense I 
wouldn’t have run after you— My 
God, the things one must do for the 
sake of business! If I could only sell 
the carousel I wouldn’t be sitting 
here. . . . Come, Liliom, if you have 
any sense, you'll come back. T’ll pay 
you well, 

Littom. The carousel is crowded 
just the same . . . without me? 

Mrs. Muskat. Crowded, yes—but 
it’s not the same. 

Liriom. Then you admit that you 
do miss me. 

Mrs. Muskar. Miss you? Not I. 
But the silly girls miss you. They’re 
always asking for you. Well, are you 
going to be sensible and come back? 

Liriom. And leaye—her? 


You'd 
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Mrs. Musxart. You beat her, don’t 
you? 

Liriom. No, I don’t beat her. 


What’s all this damn fool talk about 
beating her? I hit her once—that 
was all—and now the whole city 
seems to be talking about it. You 
don’t call that beating her, do you? 

Mrs. Muskat. All right, all right. 
I take it back. I don’t want to get 
mixed up in it. 

Litiom. Beating her! 
beat her— 

Mrs. Musxar. I can’t make out 
why you’re so concerned about her. 
You’ve been married to her two 
months—it’s plain to see that you’re 
sick of it—and out there is the 
carousel—and the show booths—and 
money—and you'd throw it all away. 
For what? Heavens, how can any 
one be such a fool? [Looks at him 
appraisingly.| Where have you been 
all night. You look awful. 

Littom. It’s no business of yours. 

Mrs. Muskar. You never used to 
look like that. This life is telling on 
you. [Pauses.] Do you know—I’ve 
got a new organ. 

Littom [sofély]. 

Mrs. Muskar. 
know? 

Littiom. You can hear it—from 
here. 

Mrs. Musxat. It’s a good one, eh? 

Litiom§ [wistfully]. Very good. 
Fine. It roars and snorts—so fine. 

Mrs. Muskxart. You should hear it 
close by—it’s heavenly. Even the 
carousel seems to know .. . it goes 
quicker. I got rid of those two horses 
—you know, the ones with the 
broken ears? 

Litiom. What have you put in 
their place? 

Mrs. Muskar. 


As if Td 


I know. 
How did you 


Guess. 
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Litiom. Zebras? 

Mrs. Muskart. 
bile. 

Litiom [transported]. An automo- 
bile— 

Mrs. Musxat. Yes. If you've got 
any sense youll come back. What 
good are you doing here? Out there 
is your art, the only thing you're fit 
for. You are an artist, not a re- 
spectable married man. 

Litiom. Leave her—this little— 

Mrs. Musxat. She'll be better off. 
She'll go back and be a servant girl 
again. As for you—you’re an artist 
and you belong among artists. All 
the beer you want, cigars, a krone a 
day and a gulden on Sunday, and the 
girls, Liliom, the girls— I’ve always 
treated you right, haven’t I? I bought 
you a watch, and— 

Litiom. She’s not that kind. 
She’d never be a servant girl again. 

Mrs. Muskart. I suppose you think 
she’d kill herself. Don’t worry. 
Heavens, if every girl was to commit 
suicide just because her— 

[Finishes with a gesture.| 

Litiom [stares at her a moment, 
considering, then with sudden, smil- 
ing animation]. So the people don’t 
like Hollinger? 

Mrs. Musxkat. You know very 
well they don’t, you rascal. 

Litiom. Well— 

Mrs. Muskat. You've always been 
happy at the carousel. It’s a great 
life—pretty girls and beer and cigars 
and music—a great life and an easy 
one. I'll tell you what—come back 
and I'll give you a ring that used to 
belong to my dear departed husband. 
Well, will you come? 

Litiom. She’s not that kind. 
She’d never be a servant girl again. 
But—but—for my part—if I decide 


No—an automo- 
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—that needn’t make any difference. 
I can go on living with her even if I 
do go back to my art— 
Mrs. Musxat. My God! 
Litiom. What’s the matter? 
Mrs. Musxat. Who ever heard of 
a married man—I suppose you think 
all the girls would be pleased to know 
that you were running home to your 
wife every night. It’s ridiculous! 
When the people found out they’d 
laugh themselves sick— 
Litiom. I know what you want. 
Mrs. Musxat [refuses to meet his 
gaze]. You flatter yourself. 
Litiom. You'll give me that ring, 
too? ‘ 
Mrs. Musxat [ pushes the hair back 
from his forehead|. Yes. 
Liriom. I’m not happy in. this 
house. 
Mrs. Musxat [szill stroking his 
hair|. Nobody takes care of you. 
[They are silent. Jute enters, 
carrying a cup of coffee. Mrs. 


Muskat removes her hand 
from Litiom’s head. There is 
a pause.] 


Litiom. Do you want anything? 

Juiz. No. 

[There 1s a pause. She exits 
slowly into the kitchen.] 

Mrs. Muskxar. The old woman 
says there is a carpenter, a widower, 
who— 

Litiom. I know—I know— 

Juiz [reéntering]. Liliom, before 
I forget, I have something to tell 
you. 

Litiom. All right. 

Juriz. I’ve been wanting to tell 
you—in fact, I was going to tell you 
yesterday— 

Litiom. Go ahead. 

Juiz. But I must tell you alone— 
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if you'll come in—it will only take 
a minute. 

Litiom. Don’t you see I’m busy 
now? Here I am talking business 
and you interrupt with— 

Juure. It'll only take a minute. 

Littom. Get out of here, or— 

Jurre. But I tell you it will only 
take a minute— 

Litiom. Will you get out of here? 

Jute [courageously|. No. 

Litiom [rising]. What’s that! 

Juuiz. No. 

Mrs. Muskat [rises, too]. Now 
don’t start fighting. Ill go out and 
look at the photographs in the show- 
case a while and come back later for 
your answer. 

[She exits at back.]} 

Juriz. You can hit me again if 
you like—don’t look at me like that. 
I’m not afraid of you... . I’m not 
afraid of any one. I told you I had 
something to tell you. 

Litiom. Well, out with it—quick. 

Jute. I can’t tell you so quick. 
Why don’t you drink your coffee? 


Litiom. Is that what you wanted 
to tell me? 
Jutiz. No. By the time you’ve 


drunk your coffee I'll have told you. 

Litiom | gets the coffee and sips it]. 
Well? 

Juxx. Yesterday my head ached 
—and you asked me— 

Litiom.  Yes— 

Jutrze. Well—you see—that’s what 
it is— 

Litiom. Are you sick? 

Jute. No... . But you wanted 
to know what my headaches came 
from—and you said I seemed— 
changed. 

Liiom. Did I? 
the carpenter. 

Junie. I’ve been—what? 


I guess I meant 


The car- 
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penter? No. It’s something entirely 
different—it’s awful hard to tell—but 
youll have to know sooner or later 
—I’m not a bit—scared—because it’s 
a perfectly natural thing— 

Litiom [puts the coffee cup on the 


table}. What? 

Jutiz. When—when a man and 
woman—live together— 

Litiom. Yes. 

Juiz. I’m going to have a baby. 


[She exits swiftly at back. There 
is a pause. Ficsur appears at 
the open window and looks 
in.] 

Litiom. Ficsur! [Ficsur sticks 
his head in.| Say, Ficsur—Julie is 
going to have a baby. 

Ficsur. Yes? What of it? 

Litiom. Nothing.  [Suddenly.| 
Get out of here. 

[Ficsur’s head is quickly with- 
drawn. Mrs. Muska re- 
enters. | 

Mrs. Musxat. 

Littom. Yes. 

Mrs. Musxatr. I might as well 
give you ten kronen in advance. 
[Opens her purse. Litiom takes up 
his coffee cup.| Here you are. [She 
proffers some coins. Lit1om ignores 
her.| Why don’t you take it? 

Littom [very nonchalantly, his cup 


Has she gone? 


poised ready to drink]. Go home, 
Mrs. Muskat. 

Mrs. Musxat. What’s the matter 
with you? 


Litiom. Go home [Sips his cof- 
fee.] and let me finish my coffee in 


peace. Don’t you see I’m at break- 
fast? 

Mrs. Musxat. Have you gone 
crazy? 


Litiom. Will you get out of here? 
[Turns to her threateningly.| 
Mrs. Muskat [restoring the coins 
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to her purse]. Y'll never speak to you 
again as long as you live. 

Litiom. That worries me a lot. 

Mrs. Musxat. Good-bye. 

Litiom. Good-bye. .[As she exits, 
he calls.]| Ficsur! [Ficsur enters.] 
Tell me, Ficsur. You said you knew 
a way to get a whole lot of money— 

Ficsur. Sure I do. 

Litiom. How much? 

Ficsur. More than you ever had 
in your life before. You leave it to 
an old hand like me. 

Morner Hotiunper [enters from 
the kitchen]. In the morning he 
must have his coffee, and at noon his 
soup, and in the evening coffee again 
—and plenty of firewood—and I’m 
expected to furnish it all. Give me 
back my cup and saucer. 

[The show booths of the amuse- 
ment-park have opened for 
business. The familiar noises 
begin to sound; clear above 
them all, but far in the dis- 
tance, sounds the organ of the 
carousel. | 

Littiom. Now, Aunt Hollunder. 

[From now until the fall of the 
curtain it is apparent that the 
sound of the organ makes him 
more and more uneasy. | 

Moruer Hortunper. And _ you, 
you vagabond, get out of here this 
minute or I'll call my son— 

I have nothing to do with 
the likes of him. He’s too common. 
[But he slinks out at back.| 

Litiom. Aunt Hollunder! 

Moruer Hotiunper. What now? 

Litiom. When your son was born 
—when you brought him into the 
world— 

Moruer Ho tiunoer. 


Ficsur. 


Well? 
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Litiom. Nothing. 

MortHeR Hotiunper [muttering as 
she exits]. Sleep it off, you good- 
for-nothing lout. Drink and _ play 
cards all night long—that’s all you 
know how to do—and take the bread 
out of poor people’s mouths—you can 
do that, too. 

[She exits.] 

Litiom. Ficsur! 

Ficsur [at the window]. Julie’s 
going to have a baby. You told me 
before. 

Litiom. This scheme—avout the 
cashier of the leather factory—there’s 
money in it? 

Ficsur. Lots of money—but—it 
takes two to pull it off. 

Litiom [meditatively|. Yes. [Un- 
easily.| All right, Ficsur. Go away 
—and come back later. 

[Ficsur vanishes. The organ in 
the distant carousel drones in- 
cessantly. Litiom listens a 
while, then goes to the door 
and calls.| 

Litiom. Aunt Hollunder! 
naive joy.| 


[With 
Julie’s going to have a 
baby. [Then he goes to the window, 
jumps on the sofa, looks out. Sud- 
denly, in a voice that overtops the 
droning of the organ, he shouts as tf 
addressing the far-off carousel.| Vm 
going to be a father. 

Jute [enters from the kitchen]. 
Liliom! What’s the matter? What’s 
happened? 

Lit1om [coming down from the 
sofa.| Nothing. 

[Throws himself on the sofa, 
buries his face in the cushion. 
Jute watches him a moment, 
comes over to him and covers 
him with a shawl. Then she 
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goes on tiptoe to the door at 
back and remains standing in 
the doorway, looking out and 
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listening to the droning of the 
organ. | 
THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE THREE 


[scene: The setting is the same, 
later that afternoon. Litiom 1s sitting 
opposite Ficsur, who is teaching him 
a song. Jute hovers in the back- 
ground, engaged in some household 


task.| 


Ficsur. Listen now. Here’s the 
third verse. [Sings hoarsely.] 
“Look out, look out, my pretty lad, 

The damn police are on your trail; 

The nicest girl you ever had 

Has now commenced to weep and 
wail: 

Look out here come the damn police, 

The damn police, 

The damn police, 

Look out here comes the 
police, 

They'll get you every time.” 

Litiom [sings]. 

“Look out, look out, my pretty lad, 
The damn police—” 
Ficsur ANd Litiom 
gether |. 
“Are on your trail 
The nicest girl you ever had 
Has now commenced to weep and 
wail.” 

Littom [alone]. 

“Look out here comes the damn 
police, 

The damn police, 

The damn police—” 

[Jutm, troubled and uneasy, 
looks from one to the other, 
then exits into the kitchen.]| 

Fresur [when she has gone, comes 
quickly over to Litiom and speaks 


damn 


[sing to- 


furtively]. As you go down Franzen 
Street you come to the railroad em- 
bankment. Beyond that—all the way 
to the leather factory—there’s not a 
thing in sight, not even a watch- 
man’s hut. 
Litiom. 
that way? 
Ficsur. Yes. Not along the em- 
bankment, but down below along the 
path across the fields. Since last year 
he’s been going alone. Before that 
he always used to have some one with 
him. 
Litrom. 
Ficsur. 


And does he always come 


Every Saturday? 
Every Saturday. 


Litiom. And the money? Where 
does he keep it? 
Ficsur. In a leather bag. The 


whole week’s pay for the workmen 
at the factory. 

Litiom. Much? 

Ficsur. Sixteen thousand kronen. 
Quite a haul, what? 

Litiom. What’s his name? 

Ficsur. Linzman. He’s a Jew. 

Litiom. The cashier? 

Ficsur. Yes—but when he gets a 
knife between his ribs—or if I smash 
his skull for him—he won’t be a 
cashier any more. 

Littom. Does he have to be killed? 

Ficsur. No, he doesn’t have to be. 
He can give up the money without 
being killed—but most of these 
cashiers are peculiar—they’d rather 
be killed. 

[Jute reénters, pretends to get 
something on the other side of 
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the room, then exits at back. 
During the ensuing dialogue 
she keeps coming in and out 
in the same way, showing 
plainly that she is suspicious 
and anxious. She attempts to 
overhear what they are saying 
and, in spite of their caution, 
does catch a word here and 
there, which adds to her dis- 
quiet. Ficsur, catching sight 
of her, abruptly changes the 
conversation. | j 
Ficsur. And the next verse is: 
“And when you're in the prison 
cell 
They'll 
water.” 
Ficsur anpD Litto [sing together]. 
“They'll make your little sweetheart 
tell 
Them all the things you brought 
her. 
Look out here comes the damn 
police, 
The damn police, 
The damn police. 
Look out here comes the damn 
police 
They'll get you every time.” 
Litiom [sings alone]. 
“And when you're in the prison 
cell 


feed you bread and 


They'll feed you bread and 
water—” 
[Breaks off as Jute exits.] And 


when it’s done, do we start right off 
for America? 

Ficsur. No. 

Litiom. What then? 

Ficsur. We bury the money for 
six months. That’s the usual time. 
And after the sixth month we dig it 
up again. 

Litiom. And then? 
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just as usual for six months more— 
you don’t touch a heller of the money. 

Litiom. In six months the baby 
will be born. 

Ficsur. Then we'll take the baby 
with us, too. Three months before 
the time you'll go to work so as to 
be able to say you saved up your 
wages to get to America. 

Litiom. Which of us goes up and 
talks to him? 

Ficsur. One of us talks to him 
with his mouth and the other talks 
with his knife. Depends on which 
you'd rather do. I'll tell you what— 
you talk to him with your mouth. 

Litiom, Do you hear that? 

Ficsur. What? 

Litiom. Outside... like the 
rattle of swords. [Ficsur listens: 
After a pause, Litiom continues.]| 
What do I say to him? 

Ficsur. You say “good evening” 
to him and: “Excuse me, sir; can you 
tell me the time?” 

Litiom. And then what? 

Ficsur. By that time I'll have 
struck him—and then you take your 
knife— 

[He stops as a PoticEMaAN enters 
at back.] 

Poticeman. Good day! 

Ficsur anp Litiom [in unison]. 
Good day! 

Ficsur anp Liniom [calling toward 
the kitchen]. Wey, photographer, 
come out. ... Here’s a customer. 
[There is a pause. The PottceMan 
waits. Ficsur sings softly.] 

“And when you're in the prison cell 
They'll feed you bread and water 
They'll make your little sweet- 

heart tell—” 

Lit1om anv Ficsur [sing together, 


Ficsur. Then you go on living | low]. 
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“Them all the things you brought 
her. 
Look out here comes the—” 
[They hum the rest so as not to 
let the Portceman hear the 
words “the damn police.” As 
they sing, Mrs. Ho tunper 
and her son enter.| 

Poticeman. Do you make cabinet 
photographs? 

Younc Hoiiunper. Certainly, sir. 
[Points to a rack of photographs on 
the wall.| Take your choice, sir. 
Would you like one full length? 

Poutceman. Yes, full length. 

[MotHer Hotiunper pushes out 
the camera while her son poses 
the Pottceman, runs from him 
to the camera and back again, 
now altering the pose, now 
ducking under the black cloth 
and pushing the camera nearer. 
Meanwhile Motuer Ho.tun- 
DER has fetched a plate from 
the dark-room and thrust it 
into the camera. While this 1s 
going on, Litiom and Ficsur, 
their heads together, speak in 
very low tones.| 

Litiom. Belong around here? 

Ficsur. Not around here. 

Litiom. Where, then? 

Ficsur. Suburban. 

[There 1s a pause.] 

Litiom [bursts out suddenly in a 
rather grotesquely childish and over- 
strained lament]. O God, what a 
dirty life I’m leading—God, God! 

Ficsur [reassuring him  benevo- 
lently]. Over in America it will be 
better, all right. 

Litiom. What’s over there? 

Ficsur  [virtuously|. Factories 

. industries— 

Younc Hotiunper [Zo the Portce- 

MAN]. Now, quite still, please. One, 
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two, three. [Deftly removes the cover 
of the lens and in a few seconds re- 
stores it.| "Thank you. 

Moruer Hotiunper. The picture 
will be ready in five minutes. 

PortceMAN. Good. I'll come back 
in five minutes. How much do I 
owe you? 

Younc Hotiunper [with exagger- 
ated deference|. You don’t need to 
pay in advance, Mr. Commissioner. 

[The Poriceman salutes conde- 
scendingly and exits at back. 
MotHer Ho.iunpeEr carries 
the plate into the dark-room. 
Younc Hoxxunner, after push- 
ing the camera back in place, 
follows her.| 

Motuer Hotiunper [| muttering 
angrily as she passes Ficsur and 
Litiom]. You hang around and dirty 
the whole place up! Why don’t you 
go take a walk? Things are going 
so well with you that you have to 
sing, eh? [Confronting Ficsur sud- 
denly.| Weren’t you frightened sick 
when you saw the policeman? 

Ficsur [with loathing]. Go ’way, 
or [ll step on you. 

[She exits into the dark-room. | 

Litiom. They like Hollinger at 
the carousel ? 

Ficsur. I should say they do. 

Littom. Did you see the Muskat 
woman, too? 


Ficsur. Sure. She takes care of 
Hollinger’s hair. 

Lit1om. Combs his hair? 

Ficsur. She fixes him all up. 


Littom. Let her fix him all she 
likes. 

Ficsur [urging him toward the 
kitchen door|. Go on. Now’s your 
chance. 

Litiom. What for? 

Ficsur. To get the knife. 
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Ficsur. The kitchen knife. I’ve 


got a pocket-knife, but if he shows 
fight, we'll let him have the big knife. 

Litiom. What for? If he gets 
ugly I'll bat him one over the head 
that'll make him squint for the rest 
of his life. 

Ficsur. You've got to have some- 
thing on you. You can’t slit his 
throat with a bat over the head. 

Litiom. Must his throat be slit? 

Ficsur. No, it mustn’t. But if he 
asks for it. [There is a pause.] 
You'd like to sail on the big steamer. 
wouldn’t you? And you want to see 
the factories over there, don’t you? 
But you're not willing to incon- 
venience yourself a little for them. 


Littom. If I take the knife, Julie 
will see me. 

Ficsur. Take it so she won’t see 
you. 


Litiom [advances a few paces to- 
ward the kitchen. The Po.tceEMaN 
enters at back. Litiom knocks at the 
door of the dark-room]. 
policeman! 

MoruHer Hoiiunper [coming out]. 


One minute more, please. Just a 
minute. 
[She reénters the dark-room. 


Litiom hesitates a@ moment, 
then exits into the kitchen. 
The PortcEMaN 
Ficsur mockingly. | 
Ficsur [returns his stare, walks a 
few paces toward him, then deliber- 
ately turns his back. Suddenly he 
wheels around, points at the Po.icr- 
MAN and addresses him in a teasing, 
childish tone]. Christiana Street at 
the corner of Retti! 


scrutinizes 


PoticeMAN [amazed, _ self-con- 


scious]. How do you know that? 


Here’s the | 
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Ficsur. I used to practice my pro- 
fession in that neighborhood. 

PoticeMan. What is your profes- 
sion? 

Ficsur. Professor of pianola— 

[The Portceman glares, aware 
that the man is joking with 
him, twirls his mustache 1n- 
dignantly. Younc HoLituNDER 
comes out of the dark-room 
and gives him the finished pic- 
tures. | 

Youne HotiunpeEr. 
sir. 

[The PortceMaN examines the 
photographs, pays for them, 
starts to go, stops, glares at 
Ficsur and exits. When he is 
gone, Ficsur goes to the door- 
way and looks out after him. 


Here you are, 


Younc Ho.itunper exits. 
Litiom reénters, buttoning his 
coat. | 


Ficsur [turns, sees Lttiom]. What 
are you staring at? 

Litiom. I’m not staring. 

Ficsur. What then are you doing? 

Litiom. I’m thinking it over. 

Ficsur [comes very close to him]. 
Tell me then—what will you say to 
him? 

Litiom [unsteadily]. Vl say— 
“Good evening—Excuse me, sir— 
Can you tell me the time?” And sup- 
pose he answers me, what do I say 
to him? 

Ficsur. He won’t answer you. 

Liriom. Don’t you think so? 

Ficsur. No. [Feeling for the 
knife under Littom’s coat.] Where 
is it? Where did you put it? 

Littom [stonily]. Left side. 

Ficsur. That’s right—over your 
heart. [Feels it.] Ah—there it is— 
there—there’s the blade—quite a big 
fellow, isn’t it—ah, here it begins to 
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get narrower. [Reaches the tip of the 
knife.] And here is its eye—that’s 
what it sees with. [Ju.tE enters from 
the kitchen, passes them slowly, 
watching them in silent terror, then 
stops. Ficsur nudges Litiom.] Sing, 
come on, sing! 

Litiom [in a quavering voice}. 

“Look out for the damn police.” 

Ficsur [joining in, cheerily, loudly, 
marking time with the swaying of his 
body}. 

“Look out, look out, my pretty 

lad.” 

Litiom. “—look out, my _ pretty 
lad.” [Junte goes out at back. 
Litiom’s glance follows her. When 
she has gone, he turns to Ficsur.] 
At night—in my dreams—if his ghost 
comes back—what will I do then? 


Ficsur. His ghost won’t never 
come back. 

Litiom. Why not? 

Ficsur. A Jew’s ghost don’t come 
back. 

Litiom. Well, then—afterwards— 

Ficsur [impatiently]. What do 


you mean—afterwards? 

Liriom. In the next world—when 
I come up before the Lord God— 
what'll I say then? 

Ficsur. The likes of you will 
never come up before Him. 

Liriom. Why not? 

Ficsur. Have you ever come up 
before the high court? 

Lit1om. No. 

Ficsur. Our kind comes up _ be- 
fore the police magistrate—and the 
highest we ever get is the criminal 
court. 


Litiom. Will it be the same in the 
next world? 
Ficsur. Just the same. We'll 


come up before a police magistrate, 
same as we did in this world. 
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Litiom. A police magistrate? 

Fricsur. Sure. For the rich folks. 
—the Heavenly Court. For us poor 
people—only a police magistrate. 
For the rich folks—fine music and 
angels. For us— 

Littiom. For us? 

Ficsur. For us, my son, there’s 
only justice. In the next world, 
there'll be lots of justice, yes, nothing 
but justice. And where there’s justice 
there must be police magistrates; and 
where there’re police magistrates, 
people like us get— 

Litiom [interrupting]. Good eve- 
ning. Excuse me, sir, can you tell 
me the time? 

[Lays his hand over his heart.| 

Ficsur. What do you put your 
hand there for? 

Litiom. My heart is jumping— 
under the knife. 

Ficsur. Put it on the other side 
then. [Looks out at the sky.| It’s 
time we started—we'll walk slow— 

Littom. It’s too early. 

Ficsur. Come on. 

[As they are about to go, JULIE 
appears in the doorway at back, 
obstructing the way.| 

Juiz. Where are you going with 
him? 

Litiom. Where am I going with 
him? 


Jutre. Stay home. 
Litiom. No. 
Juiz. Stay home. It’s going to 


rain soon, and you'll get wet. 

Ficsur. It won’t rain. 

Jutrs. How do you know? 

Ficsur. I always get notice in ad- 
vance. 

Jurrz. Stay home. 
the carpenter’s coming. 
him to give you work. 

Littiom. I’m not a carpenter. 


This evening 
I’ve asked 
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Jutre [more and more anxious, 
though she tries to conceal it], Stay 
home. Marie’s coming with her in- 
tended to have their picture taken. 
She wants to introduce us to her in- 
tended husband. 

Litiom. I’ve seen enough intended 
husbands— 

Juiz. Stay home. Marie’s bring- 
ing some money, and I'll give it all 
to you. 

Litiom [approaching the door]. 
I’m going—for a walk—with Ficsur. 
We'll be right back. 

Jute [forcing a smile to keep back 
her tears]. If you stay home, I'll get 
you a glass of beer—or wine, if you 
prefer. 

Ficsur. Coming or not? 

Jutiz. I’m not angry with you 
any more for hitting me. 

Litiom f[gruffly, but his gruffness 
is simulated to hide the fact that he 
cannot bear the sight of her suffer- 
ing|. Stand out of the way—or 
Pu— [He clenches his fist.| Let me 
out! 

Juutge [trembling]. What have you 
got under your coat? 

Litiom [produces from his pocket 
@ greasy pack of cards|. Cards. 

Juuie [trembling, speaks very low]. 
What’s under your coat? 

Litiom. Let me out! 

Juite [obstructing the way. Speaks 
quickly, eagerly, in a last effort to de- 
tain him.| Marie’s intended knows 
about a place for a married couple 
without children to be caretakers of a 
house on Arader Street. Rent free, 
a kitchen of your own, and the privi- 
lege of keeping chickens— 

Littom. Get out of the way! 

[Jurte stands aside. Litiom 
exits. Ficsur follows him, 
JULIE remains standing medita- 
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tively in the doorway. MoTHER 
Ho.iunver comes out of the 
kitchen. | 
MotHer Ho tunper. 
my kitchen knife anywhere. 
you seen anything of it? 
Juiz [horrified]. No. 
MorHer Hotiunper. It was on 
the kitchen table just a few minutes 


I can’t find 
Have 


ago. No one was in there except 
Liliom. 
Juurz. He didn’t take it. 


Mortuer Hotiunper. No one else 
was in there. 

Jutrz. What would Liliom want 
with a kitchen knife? 

Morner Hotiunper. He’d sell it 
and spend the money on drink. 

Juris. It just so happens—see how 
unjust you are to him—it just so 
happens that I went through all of 
Liliom’s pockets just now—I wanted 
to see if he had any money on him. 
But he had nothing but a pack of 
cards. 

MotHer Hotiunper [returns to 
the kitchen, grumbling]. Cards in 
his pocket—cards! The fine gentle- 
men have evidently gone off to their 
club to play a little game. 

[She exits. After a pause Martz, 
happy and beaming, appears in 
the doorway at back, and en- 
ters, followed by Wo r.| 

Mariz. Here we are! [She takes 
Wor by the hand and leads him, 
grinning shyly, to Juriz, who has 
turned at her call.| Hello! 


Juuz. Hello. 
Marie. Well, we’re here. 
Juutz. Yes. 


Worr [bows awkwardly and ex- 
tends his hand|. My name is Wolf 
Beifeld. 

Jute. My name is Julie Zeller. 


[They shake hands. There is an 
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embarrassed silence. Then, to 
relieve the situation, Wotr 
takes Juute’s hand again and 
shakes it vigorously.] 


Maris. Well—this is Wolf. 
Wore. Yes. 
Juure. Yes. 


[Another awkward silence.] 


Martz. Where is Liliom? 

Wo r. Yes, where is your hus- 
band? 

Juiz. He’s out. 

Maris. Where? 

Juure. Just for a walk. 

Marie. Is he? 

Juiz. Yes. 

Worr. Oh! 


[ Another silence.] 

Mariz. Wolf’s got a new place. 
After the first of the month he won’t 
have to stand outside any more. He’s 
going to work in a club after ‘the 
first of the month. 

Wo tr [apologetically]. She don’t 
know yet how to explain these things 
just right—hehehe— Beginning the 
first I’m to be second steward at the 
Burger Club—a good job, if one con- 
ducts oneself properly. 

Jute. Yes? 

Worr. The pay—is quite good— 
but the main thing is the tips. When 
they play cards there’s always a bit 
for the steward. The tips, I may say, 
amount to twenty, even thirty kronen 
every night. 

Marte. Yes. 

Wor. We've rented two rooms 
for ourselves to start with—and if 
things go well— 

Marie. Then we'll buy a house in 
the country. 

Wo ur. If one only tends to busi- 
ness and keeps honest. Of course, 
in the country we'll miss the city 
life, but if the good Lord sends us 
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children—it’s much healthier for 
children in the country. 

[There is a brief pause.] 

Mariz. Wolf’s nice looking, isn’t 
he? 

Junie. Yes. 

Marre. And he’s a good boy, 
Wolf. 

Juiz. Yes. 

Marrz. The only thing is—he’s a 
Jew. 

Juriz. Oh, well, you can get used 
to that. 

Marre. Well, aren’t you going to 
wish us luck? 

Juurz. Of course I do. 

[She embraces Mantz. ] 

Marre. And aren’t you going to 
kiss Wolf, too? 
Jute. Him, too. 

[She embraces Wor, remains 
quite still a moment, her head 
resting on his shoulder.| 

Woxr. Why are you crying, my 
dear Mrs. — 

[He looks questioningly at 
ManriE over Jutte’s shoulder. | 

Martz. Because she has such a 
good heart. 

[She becomes sentimental, too.]| 

Wotr [touched]. We thank you 
for your heartfelt sympathy— 

[He cannot restrain his own 
tears. There 1s a pause before 
MotHER Hotiunper and her 
son enter. YOUNG HoLLuNDER 


immediately busies himself 
with the camera.| 
MotuHer Hotiunper. Now if you 


don’t mind, we'll do it right away, 
before it gets too dark. [She leads 
Martz and Wotr into position before 
the background-screen. Here they 
immediately fall into an awkward 
pose, smiling mechanically.| Full 
length? 
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Marte. Please. Both figures full 


length. 

Moruer Horiunver. Bride and 
groom? 

Martz. Yes. 


MortHer HoL_unDER ed in 
Younc Hotiunper ) unison in 
loud, professionally expressionless 
tones|. The lady looks at the gentle- 
man and the gentleman looks straight 

into the camera. ; 

MortHer Ho tiunper [poses first 
Martz, then Woxr]. Now, if you 
please. 

Younc Hoxtiunper [who has crept 
under the black cloth, calls in muffled 
tones]. That’s good—that’s very 
good! 

Marie [stonily rigid, but very 
happy, trying to speak without alter- 
ing her expression]. Julie, dear, do 
we look all right? 
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Jute. Yes, dear. 

Younc Horiunpver. Now, if you 
please, hold still. Tl count up to 
three, and then you must hold per- 
fectly still. [Grasps the cover of the 
lens and calls threateningly.] One— 
two—three! 

[He removes the cover; there is 
utter silence. But as he speaks 
the word “one” there is heard, 
very faintly in the distance, the 
refrain of the thieves’ song 
which Ficsur and Litiom have 
been singing. The refrain con- 
tinues until the fall of the cur- 
tain. As he speaks the word 
“three” everybody is perfectly 
rigid save Juuie, who lets her 
head sink slowly to the table. 
The distant refrain dies out.| 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE FOUR 


[scene: In the fields on the out- 
skirts of the city. At back a railroad 
embankment crosses the stage ob- 
liquely. At center of the embank- 
ment stands a red and white signal 
flag, and near it a little red signal 
lamp which is not yet lighted. Here 
also a wooden stairway leads up to 
the embankment. 

At the foot of the embankment to 
the right is a pile of used railroad 
ties. In the background a telegraph 
pole, beyond it a view of trees, 
fences and fields; still further back a 
factory building and a cluster of little 
dwellings. 

It 1s six o'clock of the same after- 
noon. Dusk has begun to fall. 

Litiom and Ficsur are discovered 


on the stairway looking after the train 
which has just passed.| 


Litiom. Can you still hear it 
snort? 
Frcsur. Listen! 
[They watch the vanishing 
train. | 


Litiom. If you put your ear on 
the tracks you can hear it go all the 
way to Vienna. 

Ficsur. Huh! 

Litiom. The one that just puffed 
past us—it goes all the way to 
Vienna. 

Ficsur. 

Litiom. 


No further? 

Yes—further, too. 
[There is a pause.]} 

Ficsur. It must be near six. 


[As 
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Litiom ascends the steps.| Where 
are you going? 

Lit1om. Don’t be afraid. I’m not 
giving you the slip. 

Ficsur. Why should you give me 
the slip? That cashier has sixteen 
thousand kronen on him. Just be 
patient till he comes, then you can 
talk to him, nice and polite. 

Litiom. I say, “Good evening— 
excuse me, sir; what time is it?” 

Ficsur. Then he tells you what 
time it is. 

Littom. Suppose he don’t come? 

Ficsur [coming down the steps). 
Nonsense! He’s got to come. He 
pays off the workmen every Saturday. 
And this is Saturday, ain’t it? 
[Litiom has ascended to the top of 
the stairway and 1s gazing along the 
tracks.| What are you looking at 
up there? 

Litiom. The tracks go on and on 
—there’s no end to them. 

Ficsur. What's that to 
about? 

Litiom. Nothing—only I always 
look after the train. When you stand 
down there at night it snorts past 
you, and spits down. 

Ficsur. Spits? 

Littom. Yes, the engine. It spits 
down. And then the whole train 
rattles past and away—and you stand 
there—spat on—but it draws your 
eyes along with it. 

Ficsur. Draws your eyes along? 

Litiom. Yes—whether you want 
to or not, you’ve got to look after it 
—as long as the tiniest bit of it is 
in sight. 

Ficsur. 


stare 


Swell people sit in it. 


Litiom. And read newspapers. 
Ficsur. And smoke cigars. 
Liriom. And inhale the smoke. 


[There is a short silence.| 
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Ficsur. Is he coming? 

Lrriom. Not yet. [Silence again. 
Litiom comes down, speaks low, con- 
fidentially.| Do you hear the tele- 
graph wires? 


Ficsur. I hear them when the 
wind blows. 

Litiom. Even when the wind 
doesn’t blow you can hear them hum- 
ming, humming— People _ talk 
through them. 

Ficsur. Who? 

Litiom. Jews. 

Ficsur. No—they telegraph. 

Litiom. They talk through them 


and from some other place they get 
answered. And it all goes through 
the iron strings—that’s why they hum 
like that—they hum-m— 


Ficsur. What do they hum? 

Littiom. They hum! ninety-nine, 
ninety-nine. Just listen. 

Ficsur. What for? 


Litiom. That sparrow’s listening, 
too. He’s cocked one eye and looks 
at me as if to say: “I'd like to know 
what they’re talking about.” 

Ficsur. You're looking at a bird? 

Litiom. He’s looking at me, too. 

Ficsur. Listen, you're _ sick! 
There’s something the matter with 
you. Do you know what it is? 
Money. That bird has no money, 
either; that’s why he cocks his eye. 

Litiom. Maybe. 

Ficsur. Whoever has money don’t 
cock his eye. 

Litiom. What does he do then? 

Ficsur. He does most anything he 
wants. But nobody works unless he 
has no money. We'll soon have 
money ourselves. 

Litiom. I say, “Good evening. 
Excuse me, sir, can you tell me what 
time it is!” 

Ficsur. He’s 


not coming yet. 
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Got the cards? [Littom gives him 
the pack of cards.| Got any money? 
Lit1om [takes some coins from his 
trousers pocket and counts]. Eleven. 
Ficsur [sits astride on the pile of 
ties and looks off left]. All right— 
eleven. 

Litiom [sitting astride on the ties 
facing him]. Put it up. 

Ficsur [puts the money on the ties; 
rapidly shuffles the cards|. Well 
play twenty-one. I'll bank. 

[He deals deftly.] 

Liiom [looks at his card]. Good. 
I'll bet the bank. 

Ficsur. Must have an ace. 

[Deals him a second card.| 

Litiom. Another one. [He gets 
another card.| Another. [Gets still 
another.| Over! [Throws down his 
cards. Ficsur gathers in the money.| 
Come on! 

Come on what? Got no 
more money, have you? 

Litiom. No. 


Ficsur. 


Ficsur. Then the game’s over— 
unless you want to— 
Litiom. What? 


Ficsur. Play on credit. 
Litiom. You'll trust me? 
Ficsur. No—but—TI’ll deduct it. 


Deduct it from what? 
From your share of the 
money. If you win you deduct from 
my share. 

Litiom [looks over his shoulder 
to see if the cashier is coming; nerv- 
ous and ashamed]. All right. How 
much is bank? 


Litiom. 
Ficsur. 


Ficsur. That cashier is bringing 
us sixteen thousand kronen. Eight 
thousand of that is mine. Well, then, 
the bank is eight thousand. 

Littom. Good, 
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Ficsur. Whoever has the most 
luck will have the most money. 
[He deals.| 
Littiom. Six hundred kronen. 
[Ficsur gives him another card.] 
Enough. 
Ficsur [laying out his own cards]. 
Twenty-one. 
[He shuffles rapidly.]| 


Litiom [moves excitedly nearer to 


Ficsur]. Well, then, double or 
nothing. 

Ficsur [dealing]. Double or noth- 
ing. 


Litiom [gets a card]. Enough. 
Ficsur [laying out his own cards|. 
Twenty-one. 
[Shuffles rapidly again.| 


Litiom [in alarm]. You're not 
cheating? 

Ficsur. Me? Do I look like a 
cheat? 


[Deals the cards again.]| 

Litiom [glances nervously over his 
shoulder]. A thousand. 

Ficsur [nonchalantly]. Kronen? 

Litiom. Kronen. [He gets a 
card.| Another one. [Gets another 
card.| Over again! 

[Like an inexperienced gambler 
who is losing heavily, Littom 
is very nervous. He plays 
dazedly, wildly, irrationally. 
From now on it is apparent 
that his only thought is to win 
his money back.] 

Ficsur. That makes twelve hun- 
dred you owe. 

Littiom. Double or nothing. [He 
gets a card. He is greatly excited.| 
Another one. [Gets another card.] 
Another. 

[Throws down three cards.] 

Ficsur [bends over and adds up 
the sum on the ground]. Ten— 
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fourteen—twenty-three— You owe 
two thousand, four hundred. 

Litiom. Now what? 

Ficsur [takes a card out of the 
deck and gives it to him]. Here’s 
the red ace. You can play double 
or nothing again. 

Litiom [eagerly]. Good. 
another card.|_ Enough. 

Ficsur [turns up his own cards). 
Nineteen. 

Litiom. You win again. [Al- 
most imploring.| Give me an ace 
again. Give me the green one. 
[Takes a card.| Double or nothing. 

Ficsur. Not any more. 

Litiom. Why not? 

Ficsur. Because if you lose you 
won't be able to pay. Double would 
be nine thousand six hundred. And 
you’ve only got eight thousand al- 
together. 

Liriom [greatly excited]. That— 
that—I call that—a dirty trick! 

Ficsur. Three thousand, two hun- 
dred. That’s all you can put up. 

Liziom [eagerly]. All right, then 
—three thousand, two _ hundred. 
[Ficsur deals him a card.| Enough. 

Ficsur. I’ve got an ace myself. 
Now we'll have to take our time and 
squeeze “em. [Litiom pushes closer 
to him as he takes up his cards and 
slowly, intently unfolds them.] 
Twenty-one. 

[He quickly puts the cards in 
his pocket. There is a pause.| 

Litiom. Now—now—I’ll tell you 
now—you're a crook, a low-down— 
[Now Linzman enters at right. He 
is a strong, robust, red-bearded Jew 
about go years of age. At his side he 
carries a leather bag slung by a strap 
from his shoulder. Ficsur coughs 
warningly, moves to the right be- 
tween LinzMAN and the embank- 
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ment, pauses just behind LinzMaN 
and follows him. Li1om stands be- 
wildered a few paces to the left of 
the railroad ties. He finds himself 
facing Linzman. Trembling in every 
limb.| Good evening. Excuse me, 

sir, can you tell me the time? 
[Ficsur springs silently at Linz- 
MAN, the little knife in his 
right hand. But LinzMan 
catches Ficsur’s right hand 
with his own left and forces 
Ficsur to his knees. Simul- 
taneously LinzMAN thrusts his 
right hand into his coat pocket 
and produces a revolver which 
he points at Littom’s breast. 
Litiom 7s standing two paces 
away from the revolver. There 

is a long pause.| 

Linzman [in a low, even voice}. 
It is twenty-five minutes past six. 
[Pauses, looks ironically down at 
Ficsur.] It’s lucky I grabbed the 
hand with the knife instead of the 
other one. [Pauses again, looks ap- 
praisingly from one to the other.| 
Two fine birds! [To Ficsur.] I 
should live so—Rothschild has more 
luck than you. [To Litiom.] Id 
advise you to keep nice and quiet. 
If you make one move, you'll get two 
bullets in you. Just look into the 


barrel. You'll see some little things 
in there made of lead. 

Ficsur. Let me go. I didn’t do 
anything. 


Linzman. [mockingly shakes the 
hand which still holds the knife}. 
And this? What do you call this? 
Oh, yes, I know. You thought I had 
an apple in my pocket, and you 
wanted to peel it. That’s it. For- 
give me for my error. I beg your 
pardon, sir. 

Litiom. But I—I— 
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LinzMan. Yes, my son, I know. 
It’s so simple. You only asked what 
time it is. Well, it’s twenty-five min- 
utes after six. 

Ficsur. Let us go, honorable sir. 
We didn’t do anything to you. 

Linzman. In the first place, my 
son, I’m not an honorable sir. In 
the second place, for the same money, 
you could have said Your Excellency. 
But in the third place you'll find it 
very hard to beg off by flattering me. 

Liriom. But I—T really didn’t do 
anything to you. 

Linzman. Look behind you, my 
boy. Don’t be afraid. Look behind 
you, but don’t run away or I'll have 
to shoot you down. [Litiom turns 
his head slowly around.) Who’s 
coming up there? 


Litiom [looking at Linzman]. 
Policemen. 
Linzman [to Ficsur]. You hold 


still, or— [To Litiom teasingly.] 
How many policemen are there? 

Litiom [Ais eyes cast down). 
Two. 

Linzman. And what are the po- 
licemen sitting on? 

Litiom. Horses. 

Linzman. And which can 
faster, a horse or a man? 

Lit1om. A horse. 

LinzMan. There, you see. It 
would be hard to get away now. 
[Laughs.] I never saw such an un- 
lucky pair of highway robbers. I 
can’t imagine worse luck. Just to- 
day I had to put a pistol in my 
pocket. And even if I hadn’t—old 
Linzman is a match for four like 
you. But even that isn’t all. Did 
you happen to notice, you oxen, 
what direction I came from? From 
the factory, didn’t I? 
there I had a nice bit of money with 


Tun 


When I went | 


| 
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Sixteen thousand crowns! But 
[Calls off left.] 


me. 
now—not a heller. 
Hey, come quicker, will you? This 
fellow is pulling pretty strong. 
[Ficsur frees himself with a mighty 
wrench and darts rapidly off. As 
LinzMan aims his pistol at the van- 
ishing Ficsur, Liuiom runs up the 
steps to the embankment. LinzMaNn 
hesitates, perceives that Litto 1s the 
better target, points the pistol at him.]| 
Stop, or I'll shoot! [Calls off left to 
the PoxttcemMen.] Why don’t you 
come down off your horses? 

[His pistol is leveled at Litiom, 
who stands on the embank- 
ment, facing the audience. 
From the left on the embank- 
ment a PoLicEMAN appears, 
revolver in hand.| 

First Poritceman. Stop! 

Linzman. Well, my boy, do you 
still want to know what time it is? 
From ten to twelve years in prison! 

Litiom. You won't get me! 
[Linzman laughs derisively. Litiom 
is now three or four paces from the 
Po.tceman and equally distant from 
Linzman. Hrs face is uplifted to the 
sky. He bursts into laughter, half 
defiant, half self-pitying, and takes 
the kitchen knife from under his 
coat.| Julie— 

[The ring of farewell is in the 
word. He turns sideways, 
thrusts the knife deep in his 
breast, sways, falls and rolls 
down the far side of the em- 
bankment. There is a long 
pause. From the left, up on 
the embankment, come the 
Two Po.iceMeEn. | 

Linzman. What’s the matter? 
[The First PottceMan comes along 
the embankment as far as the steps, 
looks down on the opposite side, then 
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climbs down at about the spot where 
Litiom disappeared. LinzMan and 
the other PottcEMAN mount the em- 
bankment and look down on him.| 
Stabbed himself? 

Voice oF First PoLiceMan. 
and he seems to have made a thor- 
ough job of it. 

Liuzman [excitedly to the SEconp 
Poticeman]. I'll go and telephone 
to the hospital. 

[He runs down the steps and 
exits at left.| 

Srconp Pottceman. Go to Eisler’s 
grocery store and telephone to the 
factory from there. They’ve a doctor 
there, too. [Calling down to the 
other PottcEMAN.] I’m going to tie 
up the horses. 

[Comes down the steps and exits 
at left. The stage is empty. 
There is a pause. The little 
red signal lamp is lit.] 

Vorce oF First PoticEMAN. 
Stephan! 

VoIcE OF 
What? 

Vorce oF First Pottceman. Shall 
I pull the knife out of his chest? 

VotceE oF SEcoND  POoLicEMAN. 
Better not, or he may bleed to death. 

[There is a pause.| 


Hey, 


SEcOoND PoLICcEMAN. 


SCENE 


[scenE: The photographic “stu- 
dio” a half hour later that same 


evening. 

Moruer Hotiunper, Aer son, 
Marre and Wo tr stand in a group 
back right, their heads together. 


Juuie stands apart from them, a few 
paces to the left.) 


Younc Horiunper [who has just 
come in, tells his story excitedly]. 


Yes, | 
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Votce oF First Pottceman. 
Stephan! 
Votc—E oF Sgconp  Po.iceMAN. 
Yes. 
Votce oF Firsr PoticeMan. Lots 
of mosquitoes around here. 
Voice oF Ssconp  PoriceMAN. 
Yes. 
Voice or First PoricemMan. Got 
a cigar? 
Voice oF Srconp  PoricEMAN. 
No. 
[There is a pause. The First 


PoLIcEMAN appears over the 
opposite side of the embank- 
ment. | 
First Poriceman. A lot of good 
the new pay-schedule’s done us— 
made things worse than they used to 
be—we get more but we have less 
than we ever had. If the Govern- 
ment could be made to realize that. 
It’s a thankless job at best. You 
work hard year after year, you get 
gray in the service, and slowly you 
die—yes. 
Seconp Poriceman. That’s right. 
First Pottceman. Yes. 
[In the distance is heard the bell 
of the signal tower.| 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


FIVE 


They’re bringing him now. Two 
workmen from the factory are carry- 
ing him on a stretcher. 

Worr. Where is the doctor? 

Younc Ho.tiunper. A policeman 
telephoned to headquarters. The 
police-surgeon ought to be here any 
minute. 

Martz. Maybe they'll pull him 
through after all. 

Younc Hotiunoer. 


He stabbed 
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himself too deep in his chest. But 
he’s still breathing. He can still talk, 
too, but very faintly. At first he lay 
there unconscious, but when they put 
him on the stretcher he came to. 


Wo.r. That was from the shak- 
ing. 
Marie. We'd better make room. 


[They make room. Two work- 
men carry in LILIOM on a 
stretcher which has four legs 
and stands about as high as a 
bed. They put the stretcher 
at left directly in front of the 
sofa, so that the head 1s at 
right and the foot at left. 
Then they unobtrusively join 
the group at the door. Later, 
they go out. JuLiE is standing 
at the side of the stretcher, 
where, without moving, she 
can see Litiom’s face. The 
others crowd emotionally to- 


gether near the door. The 
First PoLticEeMAN enters. | 
First Portceman. Are you his 
wife? 
Juiz. Yes. 


First Portceman. The doctor at 
the factory who bandaged him up 
forbade us to take him to the hos- 
pital—dangerous to move him that 
far. What he needs now is rest. 
Just let him be until the _police- 
surgeon comes. [To the group near 
the door.| He’s not to be disturbed. 

[They make way for him. He 
exits. There 1s a pause.| 

Wotr [gently urging the others 
out]. Please—it’s best if we all get 
out of here now. We'll only be in 
the way. 

Marte [to Jute]. Julie, what do 
you think? [Jute looks at her with- 
out answering.| Julie, can I do any- 
thing to help? [June does not 
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answer.| We'll be just outside on 
the bench if you want us. 

[MotHer Hotiunper and her 
son have gone out when first 
requested. Now Mare and 
Wotr exit, too. JULIE sits on 
the edge of the stretcher and 
looks at Litiom. He stretches 
his hand out to her. She 
clasps it. It 1s not quite dark 
yet. Both of them can still be 
plainly seen.] 

Littiom [raises himself with diffi- 
culty; speaks lightly at first, but later 
soberly, defiantly]. Little—Julie— 
there’s something—I want to tell you 
—like when you go to a restaurant— 
and you’ve finished eating—and it’s 
time—to pay—then you have to count 
up everything—everything you owe 
—well—I beat you—not because I 
was mad at you—no—only because I 
can’t bear to see any one crying. You 
always cried—on my account—and, 
well, you see—I never learned a 
trade—what kind of a caretaker 
would I make? But anyhow—I 
wasn’t going back to the carousel to 
fool with the girls. No, I spit on 
them all—understand? 

Juiz. Yes. 

Liriom. And—as for Hollinger— 
he’s good enough—Mrs. Muskat can 
get along all right with him. The 
jokes he tells are mine—and the 
people laugh when he tells them— 
but I don’t care— I didn’t give you 
anything—no home—not even the 
food you ate—but you don’t under- 
stand— It’s true I’m not much good 
—but I couldn’t be a caretaker—and 
so I thought maybe it would be 
better over there—in America—do 
you see? 

Juuiz. Yes. 

Litiom. I’m not asking—forgive- 
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ness—I don’t do that—I don’t. Tell 
the baby—if you like. 

Juutz. Yes. 

Litiom. Tell the baby—I wasn’t 
much good—but tell him—if you 
ever talk about me—tell him—I 
thought—perhaps—over in America 
—but that’s no affair of yours. I’m 
not asking forgiveness. For my part 
the police can come now— If it’s a 
boy—if it’s a girl— Perhaps I'll see 
the Lord God to-day— Do you think 
Pll see Him? 

Juiz. Yes. 

Litiom. [Tm not afraid—of the 
police Up There—if they'll only let 
me come up in front of the Lord 
God Himself—not like down here 
where an officer stops you at the door. 
If the carpenter asks you—yes—be 
his wife—marry him. And the child 
—tell him he’s his father—he’ll be- 
lieve you—won’t he? 

\OLETE. = es. 

Litiom. When I beat you—I was 
right— You mustn’t always think— 
you mustn’t always be right—Liliom 
can be right once, too— It’s all the 
same to me who was right— It’s so 
dumb. Nobody’s right—but they all 


think they are right— A lot they 
know! 

Jute. 9 Yes. 

Litiom. Julie—come—hold my 
hand tight. 

Jute. I’m holding it tight—all 
the time. 

Liiom. Tighter, still tighter— 
I’m going— [Pauses.| Julie— 
Juttz. Good-bye. 


[Littom sinks slowly back and 
dies. Jute frees her hand. 
Tue Docror enters with the 
First PoLiceMaNn. | 
Docror. Good evening. 
wife? 


His 
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Juiz. Yes, sir. 
[Behind the Doctor and Pottcr- 
MAN enter Marie, Wotr, 


MotHer Horiunper, Younc 
Hotiunper and Mrs. Musxkat. 
They remain respectfully at 
the doorway. The Doctor 
bends over Litiom and exam- 
ines him.| 

Doctor. A light, if you please. 
[Jute fetches a burning candle from 
the dark-room. The Doctor exam- 
ines Litiom briefly in the candle- 
light, then turns suddenly away.| 
Have you pen and ink? 

Wo tr [ proffering a pen|. A foun- 
tain-pen—American— 

Docror [takes a printed form from 
his pocket; speaks as he writes out 
the death certificate at the little 
table|. My poor woman, your hus- 
band is dead—there’s nothing to be 
done for him—the good God will 
help him now—I'll leave this certifi- 
cate with you. You will give it to 
the people from the hospital when 
they come—I’ll arrange for the body 
to be removed at once. [Rises.] 
Please give me a towel and soap. 

Portceman. I’ve got them for you 
out here, sir. 

[Points to door at back.| 

Doctor. God be with you, my 
good woman. 

Juuirz. Thank you, sir. 

[The Docror and Portc—EMAN 


exit. The others slowly draw 
nearer. | 
Marit. Poor Julie. May he rest 


in peace, poor man, but as for you— 
please don’t be angry with me for 
saying it—but you're better off this 
way. 

MortrHer Hotiunper. He is bet- 
ter off, the poor fellow, and so are 
you. 
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Marre. Much better, Julie . . 
you are young . . . and one of these 
days some good man will come along. 
Am I right? 

Worr. She’s right. 

Marie. Julie, tell me, am I right? 

Juure. You are right, dear; you 
are very good. 

Younc Horrunper. There’s a 
good man—the carpenter. Oh, I can 
speak of it now. He comes here 
every day on some excuse or other— 
and he never fails to ask for you. 


Martz. A  widower—with two 
children. 
MorHer Hortiunper. He’s better 


off, poor fellow—and so are you. He 
was a bad man. 

Marie. He wasn’t good-hearted. 
Was he, Wolf? 

Worr. No, I must say, he really 
wasn’t. No, Liliom wasn’t a good 


man. A good man doesn’t strike a 
woman. 
Mariz. Am I right? Tell me, 


Julie, am I right? 

Juiz. You are right, dear. 

Younc Hotiunper. It’s really a 
good thing for her it happened. 

MorHer Hotiunper. He’s better 
off—and so. is she. 

Woxr. Now you have your free- 
dom again. How old are you? 

Jute. Eighteen. 

Worr. Eighteen. 
Am I right? 

Jutrz. You are right, Wolf. You 
are kind. 

Younc Hotiunver. Lucky for you 
it happened, isn’t it? 

Juutz. Yes. 

Younc Hortunper. All you had 
before was bad luck. If it weren't 
for my mother you wouldn’t have 
had a roof over your head or a bite 


A mere child! 


to eat—and now autumn’s coming | 
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and winter. You couldn’t have lived 
in this shack in the winter time, 
could you? 

Martz. Certainly not! You'd 
have frozen like the birds in the 
fields. Am I right, Julie? 

Jurie. Yes, Marie. 

Marte. A year from now you will 
have forgotten all about him, won't 
you? 

Jute. You are right, Marie. 

Worr. If you need anything, 
count on us. We'll go now. But 
to-morrow morning we'll be back. 
Come, Marie. God be with you. 

[ Offers Jute his hand.| 

Jutize. God be with you. 

Marte [embraces Jute, weeping]. 
It’s the best thing that could have 
happened to you, Julie, the best 
thing. 

Jutre. Don’t cry, Marie. 

[Marie and Wo tr exit.] 

Moruer Hotiunper. I'll make a 
little black coffee. You haven’t had 
a thing to eat to-day. Then you'll 
come home with us. 

{MotrHer Ho.iitunper and her 
son exit. Mrs. MuskaT comes 
over to JULIE. | 

Mrs. Musxat. Would you mind 
if I—looked at him? 

Juriz. He used to work for you. 

Mrs. Muskat [contemplates the 
body; turns to Jute]. Won't you 
make up with me? 

Jutre. I wasn’t angry with you. 

Mrs. Muskat. But you were. 
Let’s make it up. 

Jurie [ratsing her voice eagerly, al- 
most triumphantly]. Vve nothing to 
make up with you. 

Mrs. Muskat. But I have with 
you. Every one says hard things 
against the poor dead boy—except 
us two. You don’t say he was bad. 
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Juuie [raising her voice yet higher, 
this time on a defiant, wholly tri- 
umphant note]. Yes, I do. 

Mrs. Muskat. I understand, my 
child. But he beat me, too. What 
does that matter? I’ve forgotten it. 

Jute [from now on answers her 
coldly, dryly, without looking at her]. 
That’s your own affair. 

Mrs. Musxar. If I can help you 
in any way— 

Juriz. There’s nothing I need. 

Mrs. Muskart. I still owe him two 
kronen, back pay. 

Jutiz. You should have paid him. 

Mrs. Musxat. Now that the poor 
fellow is dead I thought perhaps it 
would be the same if I paid you. 

Jute. I’ve nothing to do with it. 

Mrs. Musxat. All right. Please 
don’t think I’m trying to force my- 
self on you. I stayed because we two 
are the only ones on earth who loved 
him. That’s why I thought we 
ought to stick together. 

Jute. No, thank you. 

Mrs. Muskat. Then you couldn’t 
have loved him as I did. 

Juiz. No. 

Mrs. Muskat. 

Jue. Yes. 

Mrs. Muskat. Good-bye. 

Jute. Good-bye. [Mrs. Muskat 
exits. JuLtE puts the candle on the 
table near Litiom’s head, sits on the 
edge of the stretcher, looks into the 
dead man’s face and caresses it ten- 
derly.] Sleep, Liliom, sleep—it’s no 
business of hers—I never even told 
you—but now I'll tell you—now I'll 
tell you—you bad, quick-tempered, 
rough, unhappy, wicked—dear boy— 
sleep peacefully, Liliom—they can’t 
understand how I feel—I can’t even 
explain to you—not even to you— 
how I feel—you’d only laugh at me— 


I loved him better. 
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but you can’t hear me any more. [Be- 
tween tender motherliness and re- 
proach, yet with great love in her 
voice.] It was wicked of you to beat 
me—on the breast and on the head 
and face—but you’re gone now— 
You treated me badly—that was 
wicked of you—but sleep peacefully, 
Liliom—you bad, bad boy, you—I 
love you—I never told you before— 
I was ashamed—but now I’ve told 
you—I love you. Liliom—sleep—my 
boy—sleep. 

[She rises, gets a Bible, sits down 
near the candle and reads 
softly to herself, so that, not 
the words, but an inarticulate 
murmur is heard. The Car- 
PENTER enters at back.| 

CarPENTER [stands near the door; 
in the dimness of the room he can 
scarcely be seen]. Miss Julie— 


Jurre [without alarm]. Who is 
that? 

CARPENTER [very slowly]. The car- 
penter. 


Jutre. What does the carpenter 
want? 


CarPENTER. Can I be of help to 
you in any way? Shall I stay here 
with you? 

Jute [gratefully, but firmly]. 
Don’t stay, carpenter. 

Carpenter. Shall I come back to- 
morrow? 

Juiz. Not to-morrow, either. 


CarrPENTER. Don’t be offended, 
Miss Julie, but I'd like to know— 
you see, I’m not a young man any 
more—I have two children—and if 
I’m to come back any more—I’d like 
to know—if there’s any use— 


Jutte. No use, carpenter. 
CarPENTER [as he exits]. God be 
with you. 
[Jurre resumes her reading. 
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Ficsur enters, slinks furtively 
sideways to the stretcher, looks 
at Litiom, shakes his head. 
Jute looks up from her read- 
ing. Ficsur takes fright, slinks 
away from the stretcher, sits 
down at right, biting his nails. 
Juuie rises. Ficsur rises, too, 
and looks at her half fearfully. 
With her piercing glance upon 
him he slinks to the doorway 
at back, where he pauses and 
speaks. | 
Frcsur. The old woman asked me 
to tell you that coffee is ready, and 
you are to come in. 

[Jurre goes to the kitchen door. 
Ficsur withdraws until she has 
closed the door behind her. 
Then he reappears in the door- 
way, stands on tiptoes, looks at 
Litiom, then exits. Now the 
body lies alone. After a brief 
silence music is heard, distant 
at first, but gradually coming 
nearer. It is very much like 
the music of the carousel, but 
slower, graver, more exalted. 
The melody, too, is the same, 
yet the tempo is altered and 
contrapuntal measures of the 
thieves’ song are intertwined 
in it. Two men in black, with 
heavy sticks, soft black hats 
and black gloves, appear in the 
doorway at back and stride 
slowly into the room. Their 
faces are beardless, marble 
white, grave and benign. One 
stops in front of the stretcher, 
the other a pace to the right. 
From above a dim violet light 
illuminates their faces.| 

Tue First [to Litiom]. Rise and 
come with us. 
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THE SEconD You're 
under arrest. 

Tue First [somewhat louder, but 
always in a gentle, low, resonant 
voice]. Do you hear? Rise. Don’t 
you hear? 

Tue Seconp. We are the police. 

Tue First [bends down, touches 
Litiom’s shoulder]. Get up and come 
with us. 

[Lit1om slowly sits up.] 

Tuer SEconp. Come along. 

Tue First [paternaily|. These 
people suppose that when they die 
all their difficulties are solved for 
them. 

Tue Serconp [raising his voice 
sternly]. That simply by thrusting 
a knife in your heart and making it 
stop beating you can leave your wife 
behind with a child in her womb— 

Tue First. It is not as simple as 
that. 

THE SECOND. 
settled so easily. 

Tue First. Come along. You will 
have to give an account of yourself. 
[As both bow their heads, he con- 
tinues softly.] We are God’s police. 
[An expression of glad relief lights 
up Liiiom’s face. He rises from the 
stretcher.| Come. 

THe Sgconp. You mortals don’t 
get off quite as easy as that. 

Tue First [softly]. Come. [Lit1iom 
starts to walk ahead of them, then 
stops and looks at them.| ‘The end is 
not as abrupt as that. Your name is 
sull spoken. Your face is still remem- 
bered. And what you said, and what 
you did, and what you failed to do— 
these are still remembered. Remem- 
bered, too, are the manner of your 
glance, the ring of your voice, the 
clasp of your hand and how your step 


[ politely |. 


Such things are not 
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sounded—as long as one is left who 

remembers you, so long is the matter 

unended. Before the end there is 

much to be undone. Until you are 

quite forgotten, my son, you will not 

be finished with the earth—even 
though you are dead. 

Tue SEconp [very gently]. Come. 

[The music begins again. All 

three exit at back, Litiom lead- 

ing, the others following. The 

stage is empty and quite dark 

save for the candle which burns 
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by the stretcher, on which, in 
the shadows, the covers are so 
arranged that one cannot quite 
be sure that a body 1s not still 
lying. The music dies out in 
the distance as if it had fol- 
lowed Litiom and the two Po- 
LICEMEN. The candle flickers 
and goes out. There is a brief 
interval of silence and total 


darkness before | 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE SIX 


[scene: In the Beyond. A white- 
washed courtroom. There is a green- 
topped table; behind it a bench. Back 
center 1s a door with a bell over tt. 
Next to this door 1s a window through 
which can be seen a vista of rose- 
tinted clouds. 

Down right there is a grated iron 
door. Down left another door. 

Two men are on the bench when 
the curtain rises. One 1s richly, the 
other poorly, dressed. 

From a great distance is heard a 
fanfare of trumpets playing the re- 
frain of the thieves’ song in slow, al- 
tered tempo. 

Passing the window at back appear 
Litiom and the two policemen. 

The bell rings. 

An old guard enters at right. He 
is bald and has a long white beard. 
He wears the conventional police uni- 
form. 

He goes to the door at back, opens 
it, exchanges silent greetings with the 
two policemen, closes the door again. 

Lit1om looks wonderingly around. | 


Tue First [to the old guard]. An- 


nounce us, 


[The guard exits at left.] 

Litiom. Is this it? 

Tue Seconp. Yes, my son. 

Litiom. This is the police court? 

Tue Sgeconp. Yes, my son. The 
part for suicide cases. 

Litiom. And what happens here? 

Tue First. Here justice is done. 
Sit down. 

[Litto sits next to the two men. 
The two policemen stand si- 
lent near the table.| 

Tue Ricuty Dressep Man [whis- 
pers]. Suicide, too? 

Litiom. Yes. 

Tue Ricuty Dressep Man [ points 
to the Poorty Dressep Man]. So's 
he. [Introduces himself.| My name 
is Reich. 

Tue Poorty Dressep Man [whis- 
pers, too]. My name is Stephen 
Kadar. 

[Littom only looks at them.| 

Tue Poorty Dressep Man. And 
you? What’s your name? 

Litiom. None of your business. 

[Both move a bit away from 
him.| 

Tue Poorty Dressep Man. 
it by jumping out of a window. 


I did 
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Tue Ricrity Dressep Man. 
it with a pistol— And you? 
Litiom. With a knife. 
[They move a bit further away 
from him.]| 
Tue Ricuty Dressep Man. A pis- 
tol is cleaner. 
Liriom. If I had the price of a 
pistol— 
Tue Ssconp. Silence! 
[Tue Portce MacitstraTE enters. 
He has a long white beard, is 
bald, but in profile there can be 
seen on his head a single tuft 
of snow-white hair. The 
Guarp reénters behind him 
and sits on the bench with the 
dead men. As the MacisTRatE 
enters, all rise, except Litiom, 
who remains surlily seated. 


I did 


When the MacistTrate sits 
down, so do the others.| 
Tue Guarp. Yesterday’s cases, 


Your Honor. The numbers are en- 
tered in the docket. 

Tue Macisrrate. Number 16,472. 

Tue First [looks in his notebook, 
beckons the Ricuty Dressep Man]. 
Stand up, please. 

[THe Ricury 
rises.| 

Tue Macistrate. Your name? 

Tue Ricuty Dressepv Man. Doc- 
tor Reich. 

Tue MacistraTe. Age? 

Tue Ricuity Dressep Man. Forty- 
two, married, Jew. 

Tue MacistraTeE [with a gesture 
of dismissal]. Religion does not in- 
terest us here— Why did you kill 
yourself? 

Tue Ricuty Dressep Man. 
account of debts. 

Tue Mactsrrate. What good did 
you do on earth? 


Man 


DreEssED 


On 
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Tue Ricuty Dressep Man. I was 
a lawyer— 

Tue Macrsrrate [coughs signifi- 
cantly]. Yes—we'll discuss that later. 
For the present I shall only ask you: 
Would you like to go back to earth 
once more before sunrise? I advise 
you that you have the right to go if 
you choose. Do you understand? 

Tue Ricnry Dressep Man. 
sir. 

Tue Macistrate. He who takes 
his life is apt, in his haste and his 
excitement, to forget something. Is 
there anything important down there 
you have left undone? Something to 
tell some one? Something to undo? 


es; 


Tue Ricrty Dressep Man. My 
debts— 
Tue Macistrate. They do not 


matter here. Here we are concerned 
only with the affairs of the soul. 

Tue RicuHty Dressep Man. Then 
—if you please—when I left—the 
house—my youngest son, Oscar—was 
asleep. I didn’t trust myself to wake 
him—and bid him good-bye. I would 
have liked—to kiss him good-bye. 

Tue Macistrate [to the Seconp]. 
You will take Dr. Reich back and let 
him kiss his son Oscar. 

THE SEconp. Come with me, 
please. 

Tue Ricuty Dressep Man [to THE 
MacisrraTe]. I thank you. 

[He bows and exits at back with 
Tue SEconp. | 

Tue Macistrate [after making an 
entry in the docket]. Number 
16,473. 

Tue First [looks in his notebook, 
then beckons Litiom]. Stand up. 

Littom. You said please to him. 

[He rises.] 

THE MacisTRaTE. 

Littom. Liliom. 


Your name? 
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Tue MacisTRATE. 
nickname? 

Litiom. Yes. 

THE MacisTRATE. 
right name? 


Isn’t that your 


What is your 


Litiom. Andreas. 
Tue Macistrate. And your last 
name? 


Litiom. Zavoczki—after my mother. 
Tue Macistrate. Your age? 
Litiom. Twenty-four. 

Tue Macistrate. What good did 
you do on earth? [Litiom zs silent.| 
Why did you take your life? [Litiom 
does not answer. THE MacIsTRATE 
addresses Tue First]. Take that 
knife away from him. [Tue First 
does so.| It will be returned to you, 
if you go back to earth. 


Litiom. Do I go back to earth 
again? 

Tue MacistraTe. Just answer my 
questions. 


Litiom. I wasn’t answering then, I 
was asking if— 

Tue MacistrateE. You don’t ask 
questions here. You only answer. 
Only answer, Andreas Zavoczki! 1 
ask you whether there is anything on 
earth you neglected to accomplish. 
Anything down there you would like 
to do? 

Litiom. Yes. 

Tue Magistrate. What is it? 

Littom. I'd like to break Ficsur’s 
head for him. 

Tue Macistreve. Punishment is 
our office. Is there nothing else on 
earth you’d like to do? 

Litiom. I don’t know—I guess, as 
long as I’m here, I'll not go back. 

Tue MacistraTe [to THE First]. 
Note that. He waives his right. 
[Litiom starts back to the bench). 
Stay where you are. You are aware 
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that you left your wife without food 
or shelter? 


Litiom. Yes. 
Tue Macistrate. Don’t you re- 
gret it? 


Litiom. No. 

Tue Macisrrate. You are aware 
that your wife is pregnant, and that 
in six months a child will be born? 

Litiom. I know. 

Tue Magistrate. And that the 
child, too, will be without food or 
shelter? Do you regret that? 

Litiom. As long as I won't be 
there, what’s it got to do with me? 

Tue Macistrate. Don’t try to de- 
ceive us, Andreas Zavoczki. We see 
through you as through a pane of 
glass. 

Litiom. If you see so much, what 
do you want to ask me for? Why 
don’t you let me rest—in peace? 

Tue Macistrate. First you must 
earn your rest. 

Litiom. I want—only—to sleep. 

Tue Macistrate. Your obstinacy 
won't help you. Here patience is end- 
less as time. We can wait. 

Litiom. Can I ask something— 
I'd like to know—if Your Honor will 
tell me—whether the baby will be a 
boy or a girl. 

Tue Mactstrate. 
that for yourself. 

Litiom§ [excitedly]. 
baby? 

Tue Macistrate. When you do it 
won't be a baby any more. But we 
haven’t reached that question yet. 

Litiom. [I'll see it? 

Tue Macisrrate. Again I ask you: 
Do you not regret that you deserted 
your wife and child; that you were a 
bad husband, a bad father? 

Liiom. A bad husband? 

THe Macistrate. Yes. 


You shall see 


Tl see the 
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Litiom. And a bad father? 

Tue MacistraTe. That, too. 

Litiom. I couldn’t get work—and 
I couldn’t bear to see Julie—all the 
time—all the time— 

Tue Macistrate. Weeping! Why 
are you ashamed to say it? You 
couldn’t bear to see her weeping. 
Why are you afraid of that word? 
And why are you ashamed that you 
loved her? 

Litiom [shrugs his shoulders]. 
Who’s ashamed? But I couldn’t bear 
to see her—and that’s why I was bad 
to her. You see, it wouldn’t do to 
go back to the carousel—and Ficsur 
came along with his talk about—that 
other thing—and all of a sudden it 
happened, I don’t know how. The 
police and the Jew with the pistol— 
and there I stood—and I'd lost the 
money playing cards—and I didn’t 
want to be put in prison. [Demand- 
ing justification.| Maybe I was 
wrong not to go out and steal when 
there was nothing to eat in the house? 
Should I have gone out to steal for 
Julie? 

Tue Macistrate [emphatically]. 
Yes. 

Litiom [astounded, after a pause]. 
The police down there never said 
that. 

Tue MacistraTe. You beat that 
poor, frail girl; you beat her because 
she loved you. How could you do 
that? 

Liiom. We argued with each 
other—she said this and I said that— 
and because she was right I couldn’t 
answer her—and I got mad—and the 
anger rose up in me—until it reached 
here [Points to his throat.] and then 
I beat her. 

Tue MacistrateE. Are you sorry? 

Litiom [shakes his head, but can- 
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not utter the word “no”; continues 
softly]. When I touched her slender 
throat—then—if you like—you might 
say— 
[Falrers, looks embarrassed at 
THe Mactstrate.]. 

Tue MacitstraTE [confidently ex- 
pectant.| Are you sorry? 

Litiom [with a stare}. 
sorry for anything. 

Tue Macistrate. Liliom, Liliom, 
it will be difficult to help you. 

Litiom. I’m not asking any help. 

Tue Macistrate. You were of- 
fered employment as a caretaker on 
Arader Street. [To Tue First.|] 
Where is that entered? 

Tue First. In the small docket. 

[Hands him the open book. 
Tue Macistrate looks in it.| 

Tue Macistrate. Rooms, kitchen, 
quarterly wages, the privilege of keep- 
ing poultry. Why didn’t you accept 
it? 

Litiom. [I’m not a caretaker. I’m 
no good at caretaking. To be a care- 
taker—you have to be a caretaker— 

Tue Macistrate. If I said to you 
now: Liliom, go back on your 
stretcher. To-morrow morning you 
will arise alive and well again. 
Would you be a caretaker then? 

Litiom. No. 

Tue Macistrate. Why not? 

Litiom. Because—because 
just why I died. 

Tue Macistrate. That is not true, 
my son. You died because you loved 
little Julie and the child she is bear- 
ing under her heart. 

Litiom. No. 

Tue Macistrate. 
eye. 

Litiom [looks him in the eye]. 
No. 

THE MacisTRATE 


I’m not 


that’s 


Look me in the 


[stroking his 
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beard|. Liliom, Liliom, if it were 
not for our Heavenly patience— Go 
back to your seat. Number 16,474. 

Tue First [looks in his notebook]. 
Stephan Kadar. 


[THe Poorry Dressep Man 
rises. | 
THe Macistrate. You came out 
to-day? 
THe Poorty Dressep Man. To- 


day. 

Tue Magistrate [indicating the 
crimson sea of clouds]. How long 
were you in there? 


Tue Poorty Dressep Man. Thir- 
teen years. 

Tue Magistrate. Officer, you 
went to earth with him? 

Tue First. Yes, sir. 


Tue Macistrate. Stephan Kadar, 
after thirteen years of purification by 
fire you returned to earth to give 
proof that your soul had been burned 
clean. What good deed did you per- 
form? 

Tue Poorty Dressep Man. When 
I came to the village and looked in 
the window of our cottage I saw my 
poor little orphans sleeping peace- 
fully. But it was raining and the 
rain beat into the room through a 
hole in the roof. So I went and fixed 
the roof so it wouldn’t rain in any 
more. My hammering woke them 
up and they were afraid. But their 
mother came in to them and com- 
forted them. She said to them: 
“Don’t cry! It’s your poor, dear 
father hammering up there. He’s 
come back from the other world to 
fix the roof for us.” 

Tue MacistraTe. Officer? 

Tue First. That’s what happened. 

Tue Macistrate. Stephan Kadar, 
you have done a good deed. What 
you did will be written in books to 
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gladden the hearts of children who 
read them. [Indicates the door at 
left.| The door is open to you. The 
eternal light awaits you. [THe First 
escorts the Poorty Dressep Man out 
at left with great deference.| Liliom! 
[Liziom rises.| You have heard? 

Litiom. Yes. 

Tue Macistrate. When this man 
first appeared before us he was as 
stubborn as you. But now he has 
purified himself and withstood the 
test. He has done a good deed. 

Litiom. What’s he done, anyhow? 
Any roofer can fix a roof. It’s much 
harder to be a barker in an amuse- 
ment park. 

Tue Magistrate. Liliom, you shall 
remain for sixteen years in the crim- 
son fire until your child is full grown. 
By that time your pride and your 
stubbornness will have been burnt out 
of you. And when your daughter— 

Litiom. My daughter! 

Tue Macistrate. When your 
daughter has reached the age of six- 
teen— 

[Littiom bows his head, covers 
his eyes with his hands, and 
to keep from weeping laughs 
defiantly, sadly. | 

THe Macisrrate. When your 
daughter has reached the age of six- 
teen you will be sent back to earth for 
one day. 

Litiom. Me? 

Tue Macistrate. Yes—just as you 
may have read in the legends of how 
the dead reappear on earth for a time. 

Litiom. I never believed them. 

Tue Macistrate. Now you see 
they are true. You will go back to 
earth one day to show how far the 
purification of your soul has pro- 
gressed. 
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Litiom. Then I must show what 
I can do—like when you apply for a 
job—as a coachman? 

Tue MacistraTE. Yes—it is a test. 

Littom. And will I be told what 
I have to do? 

Tue MacistraTe. No. 

Litiom. How will I know, then? 

Tue MacistratE. You must de- 
cide that for yourself. That’s what 
you burn sixteen years for. And if 
you do something good, something 
splendid for your child, then— 

Litiom [laughs sadly]. Then? 
[All stand up and bow their heads 
reverently. There is a pause.| Then? 

Tue Macistrate. Now I'll bid 
you farewell, Liliom. Sixteen years 
and a day shall pass before I see you 
again. When you have returned 
from earth you will come up before 
me again. Take heed and think well 
of some good deed to do for your 
child. On that will depend which 
door shall be opened to you up here. 
Now go, Liliom. 

[He exits at left. 
stands at attention. 
pause.| 


Tue Guarp 
There ts a 


SCENE 


[scENE: Sixteen years later. A small, 
tumble-down house on a bare, unen- 
closed plot of ground. Before the 
house is a tiny garden enclosed by a 
hip-high hedge. 

At back a wooden fence crosses the 
stage; in the center of it 1s a door 
large enough to admit a wagon. Be- 
yond the fence is a view of a suburban 
street which blends into a broad vista 
of tilled fields. 

It is a bright Sunday in spring. 
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Tue First [approaches Litiom]. 
Come along, my son. 
[He goes to the door at right; 
pulls open the bolt and waits.| 
Litiom [to the old Guarp, softly]. 
Say, officer. 
Tue Guarp. What do you want? 
Litiom. Please—can I get—have 
you got—? 
Tue Guarp. What? 
Litiom [whispers]. A cigarette? 
[The old Guarp stares at him, 
goes a few paces to the left, 
shakes his head disapprov- 
ingly. Then his expression 
softens. He takes a cigarette 
from his pocket and, crossing 
to Litiom—who has gone over 
to the door at right—gives him 
the cigarette. Tue First 
throws open the door. An in- 
tense rose-colored light streams 
in. The glow of it 1s so strong 
that it blinds Littom and he 
takes a step backward and 
bows his head and covers his 
eyes with his hand before he 
steps forward into the light.] 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SEVEN 


In the garden, a table for two is laid. | 

Juitz, her daughter Louise, Wo.r 
and Marte are discovered in the gar- 
den. Wotr is prosperously dressed, 
Marie somewhat elaborately, with a 
huge hat. 


Jutrz. You could stay for lunch. 

Martz. Impossible, dear. Since he 
became the proprietor of the Café 
Sorrento, Wolf simply has to be there 
all the time. 
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Juriz. But you needn’t stay there 
all day, too. 

Mariz. Oh, yes. I sit near the 
cashier’s cage, read the papers, keep 
an eye on the waiters and drink in 
the bustle and excitement of the great 


city. 

Jurre. And what about the chil- 
dren. 

Marie. You know what modern 


families are like. Parents scarcely 
ever see their children these days. 
The four girls are with their govern- 
ess, the three boys with their tutor. 

Louise. Auntie, dear, do stay and 
eat with us. 

Marie [importantly]. Impossible 
to-day, dear child, impossible. Per- 
haps some other time. Come, Mr. 
Beifeld. 

Jutrze. Since when do you call 
your husband mister? 

Wo rr. I’d rather she did, dear 
lady. When we used to be very fa- 
miliar we quarreled all the time. Now 
we are formal with each other and 
get along like society folk. I kiss your 
hand, dear lady. 

Juiz. Good-bye, Wolf. 

Mariz. Adieu, my dear. [They 
embrace.| Adieu, my dear child. 

Louisr. Good-bye, Aunt Marie. 
Good-bye, Uncle Wolf. 

[Wor and Marie exit.] 

Jute. You can get the soup now, 
Louise, dear. 

[Loutse goes into the house and 
reénters with the soup. They 
sit at the table.]} 


Lourst. Mother, is it true we're 
not going to work at the jute factory 
any more? 

Jurme. Yes, dear. 

Louise. Where then? 


Jute. Uncle Wolf has gotten us a 
place in a big establishment where 
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they make all kinds of fittings for 
cafés. We're to make big curtains, 
you know, the kind they hang in the 
windows, with lettering on them. 

Louise. It'll be nicer there than 
at the jute factory. 

Jutre. Yes, dear. The work isn’t 
as dirty and pays better, too. A 
poor widow like your mother is lucky 
to get it. 

[They eat. Litiom and the two 
HeEavEeNty PoLicEMEN appear 
in the big doorway at back. 
The PortceMeN pass slowly by. 
Litiom stands there alone a 
moment, then comes slowly 
down and pauses at the open- 
ing of the hedge. He is 
dressed as he was on the day 
of his death. He is very 
pale, but otherwise unaltered. 
Juuiz, at the table, has her 
back to him. Lovltse sits fac- 
ing the audience. 

Litiom. Good day. 

Loutsr. Good day. 

Jute. Another beggar! What is 
it you want, my poor man? 

Litiom. Nothing. 

Jute. We have no money to give, 
but if you care for a plate of soup— 
[Loutse goes into the house.| Have 
you come far to-day? 

Litiom. Yes—very far. 

Juure. Are you tired? 

Littom. Very tired. 

Jurre. Over there at the gate is a 
stone. Sit down and rest. My 
daughter is bringing you the soup. 

[Loutse comes out of the house.] 

Litiom. Is that your daughter? 

Juure. Yes. 


Litiom [to Louise]. You are the 
daughter? 
Louise. Yes, sir. 


Litiom. A fine, healthy — girl. 
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[Takes the soup plate from her 
with one hand, while with the 
other he touches her arm. 
Loutsr draws back quickly.] 

Loutse [crosses to Jute]. Mother! 
Juxrz. What, my child? 


Loutsz. The man tried to take me 
by the arm. 
Juiz. Nonsense! You only imag- 


ined it, dear. The poor, hungry man 
has other things to think about than 
fooling with young girls. Sit down 
and eat your soup. 

[They eat.] 

Litiom [eats, too, but keeps looking 
at them]. You work at the factory, 
eh? 

Junie. ~ Yes: 

Litiom. Your daughter, too? 

Louise. sires. 

Litiom. And your husband? 


Jute [after a pause]. I have no 
husband. I’m a widow. 

Litiom. A widow? 

Juiz. Yes. 

Litiom. Your husband—I _ sup- 


pose he’s been dead a long time. 
[Jutie does not answer.| 1 say— 
has your husband been dead a long 
time? 

Juiz. A long time. 

Litiom. What did he die of? 

[Jute zs silent. | 

Louise. No one knows. He 
went to America to work and he 
died there—in the hospital. Poor 
father, I never knew him. 

Litiom. He went to America? 

Louisz. Yes, before I was born. 

Litiom. To America? 

Juriz. Why do you ask so many 
questions? Did you know him, 
perhaps? 

Litiom [puts the plate down]. 
Heaven knows! I’ve known so many 
people. Maybe I knew him, too. 
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Jute. Well, if you knew him, 
leave him and us in peace with your 
questions. He went to America and 
died there. That’s all there is to 
tell. 

Liiom. All right. All right. 
Don’t be angry with me. I didn’t 
mean any harm. 

[There is a pause.| 

Louisr. My father was a very 
handsome man. 

Jutre. Don’t talk so much. 

Louiszr. Did I say anything—? 

Litiom. Surely the little orphan 
can say that about her father. 

Loursz. My father could juggle so 
beautifully with three ivory balls that 
people used to advise him to go on 
the stage. 

Juiz. Who told you that? 

Loutsz. Uncle Wolf. 

Litiom. Who is that? 

Loursr. Mr. Wolf Beifeld, who 
owns the Café Sorrento. 

Litiom. The one who used to be 
a porter? 

Juxte [astonished]. Do you know 
him, too? It seems that you know 
all Budapest. 

Litiom. Wolf Beifeld is a long 
way from being all Budapest. But I 
do know a lot of people. Why 
shouldn’t I know Wolf Beifeld? 

Louisz. He was a friend of my 
father. 

Jutizr. He was 
No one was. 

Litiom. You speak of your hus- 
band so sternly. 

Jurrz. What’s that to you? 
Doesn’t it suit you? I can speak of 
my husband any way I like. It’s 
nobody’s business but mine. 

Litiom. Certainly, certainly—it’s 
your own business. 


not his friend. 
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[Takes up his soup plate again. 
All three eat.| 

Loutse [to Juuie]. Perhaps he 
knew father, too. 

Juurz. Ask him, if you like. 

LoutsE [crosses to Litiom. He 
stands up]. Did you know my 
father? [Litiom nods. Lovutsr ad- 
dresses her mother.| Yes, he knew 
him. 

Juute [rises]. 
Zavoczki? 

Litiom. Liliom? 


You knew Andreas 


Yes. 


Louise. Was he really a_ very 
handsome man? 
Litiom. I wouldn’t exactly say 


handsome. 

Louise [confidently]. But he was 
an awfully good man, wasn’t he? 

Littom. He wasn’t so good, either. 
As far as I know he was what they 
called a clown, a barker in a carousel. 

Louise [pleased]. Did he tell 
funny jokes? 

Litiom. Lots of ’em. 
sang funny songs, too. 

Louise. In the carousel? 

Litiom. Yes— But he was some- 


thing of a bully, too. He'd fight 


And he 


any one. He even hit your dear 
little mother. 
Jutre. That’s a lie. 


Litiom. It’s true. 

Jurrz. Aren’t you ashamed to tell 
the child such awful things about her 
father? Get out of here, you shame- 
less liar. Eats our soup and our 
bread and has the impudence to 
slander our dead! 

Litiom. I didn’t mean—I— 

Jute. What right have you to 
tell lies to the child? Take that 
- plate, Louise, and let him be on his 
way. If he wasn’t such a hungry- 
looking beggar, I’d put him out my- 
self. 
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[Loutse takes the plate out of 
his hand.| 
Littom. So he didn’t hit you? 
Jutrz. No, never. He was always 
good to me. 
Louise [whispers]. Did he tell 


funny stories, too? 


Litiom. Yes, and such funny 
ones. 
Jute. Don’t speak to him any 


more. In God’s name, go. 

Louse. In God’s name. 

[JuLie resumes her seat at the 
table and eats.| 

Littom. If you please, Miss—I 
have a pack of cards in my pocket. 
And if you like, I'll show you some 
tricks that'll make you split your 
sides laughing. [Lovuisr holds 
Litiom’s plate in her left hand. With 
her right she reaches out and holds 
the garden gate shut.| Let me in, 
just a little way, Miss, and I’ll do the 
tricks for you. 

Loutsz. Go, in God’s name, and 
let us be. Why are you making those 
ugly faces? 

Litiom. Don’t chase me away, 
Miss; let me come in for just a min- 
ute—just for a minute—just long 
enough to let me show you some- 
thing pretty, something wonderful. 
[Opens the gate.| Miss, I’ve some- 
thing to give you. 

[Takes from his pocket a big red 
handkerchief in which is 
wrapped a glittering star from 
Heaven. He looks furtively 
about him to make sure that 
the Po.itce are not watching.| 

Louisr. What's that? 

Litiom. Pst! A star! 

[With a gesture he indicates 
that he has stolen it out of 
the sky.| 


Jutre [sternly]. Don’t take any- 
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thing from him. He’s probably 
stolen it somewhere. .[To Littom.] 
In God’s name, be off with you. 

Louise. Yes, be off with you. Be 
off, 

[She slams the gate.] 

Litiom. Miss—please, Miss—I’ve 
got to do something good—or—do 
something good-—a good deed— 

Louise [pointing with her right 
hand]. That’s the way out. 


Litiom. Miss— 
Louise. Get out! 
Litiom. Miss! 


[Looks up at her suddenly and 
slaps her extended hand, so 
that the slap resounds loudly.]| 

Loutst. Mother! 

[Looks dazedly at Litiom, who 
bows his head dismayed, for- 
lorn. Juxte rises and locks at 
Lito in astonishment. There 
is along pause.| 

Jute [comes over to them slowly]. 
What’s the matter here? 

Louise [bewildered, does not take 
her eyes off Litiom]. Mother—the 
man—he hit me—on the hand—hard 
—I heard the sound of it—but it 
didn’t hurt—mother—it didn’t hurt 
—it was like a caress—as if he had 
just touched my hand tenderly. 

[She hides behind Juuiz. Litiom 
sulkily raises his head and 
looks at Juute.] 

Jute [softly]. Go, my child. Go 
into the house. Go. 

Louse [going]. But, mother—I’m 
afraid—it sounded so loud— [ Weep- 
ingly.] And it didn’t hurt at all— 
just as if he’d—kissed my hand in- 
stead— Mother! 

[She hides her face.] 

Juxte. Go in, my child, go in. 

[Louise goes slowly into the 
house. Jurre watches her until 
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she has disappeared, then turns 
slowly to Litto. | 

Jutrz. You struck my child. 

Litiom. Yes—TI struck her. 

Jute. Is that what you came for, 
to strike my child? 

Litiom. No—I didn’t come for 
that—but I did strike her—and now 
I’m going back. 

Jurrze. In the name of the Lord 
Jesus, who are you? 

Littiom [simply]. A poor, tired 
beggar who came a long way and 
who was hungry. And I took your 
soup and bread and [ struck your 
child. Are you angry with me? 

Jute [her hand on her heart; 
fearfully, wonderingly|. Jesus pro- 
tect me—I don’t understand it—I’m 
not angry—not angry at all— 

[Lir1om goes to the doorway and 
leans against the doorpost, his 
back to the audience. Jute 
goes to the table and sits.| 

Juttz. Louise! [Lourse comes 
out of the house.| Sit down, dear, 
we'll finish eating. 

Lourszr. Has he gone? 

Juuiz. Yes. [They are both seated 
at the table. Loutsz, her head in her 


hands, is staring into space.| Why 
don’t you eat, dear? 

Louise. What has happened, 
mother? 


Juniz. Nothing, my child. 

[The HeEaveNLy Po.icEMEN ap- 
pear outside. Litiom walks 
slowly off at left. The First 
Po.iceMan makes a deploring 
gesture. Both shake their 
heads deploringly and follow 
Litiom slowly off at left.] 

Loutsz. Mother, dear, why won't 
you tell me? 
Jute. What is there to tell you, 
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child? Nothing has happened. We 
were peacefully eating, and a beggar 
came who talked of bygone days, and 
then I thought of your father. 
Louise. My father? 
Junie. Your father—Liliom. 
[There is a pause.]| 
Louisr. Mother—tell me—has it 
ever happened to you—has any one 
ever hit you—without hurting you in 
the least? 
Jutrz. Yes, my child. It has hap- 
pened to me, too. 
[There is a pause.] 
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Loursr. Is it possible for some 
one to hit you—hard like that—real 
loud and hard—and not hurt you at 
all? 

Juure. It is possible, dear—that 
some one may beat you and beat 
you and beat you—and not hurt you 
at all— 

[There is a pause. Nearby an 
organ-grinder has stopped. 
The music of his organ be- 


gins.| 
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Afternoon. 


SCENES 
act 1. Living room in the Actor’s home. 
acT 11. An Opera Box. That evening. 
act m1. Living room in the Actor’s home. 


The following afternoon. 


ACT ONE 


[scene: The living room of the 
Actor and his wife, the Actress, 
Maris. Both are popular Viennese 
stage favorites. Their living room ts 
old and large with a kind of stale 
elegance. Souvenirs, wreaths, lettered 
ribbons, handsome showy furniture 
crowd the room. It 1s a late afternoon 
in spring, gradually growing dark as 
the act progresses. 

Up center is a large window; be- 
fore it to the stage left of it 1s a grand 


piano crowded with flowers, papers, 
music, novels, candy boxes, and a 
lamp. 

In front of the piano is a sofa. A 
half-round table is at the left end of 
the sofa. An armchair stands left by 
the fireplace, and there is a settee 
right. 

There are entrances at the upstage 
corner, left, and up and down stage, 
right. The upstage right entrance 
leads by two on stage steps to the 
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outside door of the apartment. The 
down stage right entrance is to the 
kitchen and the upstage left entrance 
to the Actress’s boudoir and the other 
rooms of the apartment. 

AT RIsE: The Actor sits on settee, 
_ right. The Critic is in the armchair, 
left, reading a newspaper. The Ac- 
TRESS 15 sitting at the piano playing 
Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat, op. 9, 
no. 2. Mama and List, the maid, 
are packing costumes into an old- 
fashioned leather trunk right center. 
There is a confusion of voices 
throughout the room.| 


Mama [to Lies]. I’ve been on my 
knees for the last half hour and he 
hasn’t yet told me if he wants the 
Princivalli costumes. 

Liest. Well, I wish you'd hurry 
up and ask him— I’m getting house- 
maid’s knee—listening to this scrap. 

Mama [to Actor]. You don’t need 
the Princivalli costumes? 

Actor. No, I don’t need the Prin- 
civalli costumes. 

Mama. You don’t play “Monna 
Vanna’? 

Actor [nervous]. No, I don’t play 
“Monna Vanna.” Haven't I just told 
you that I don’t need the Princivalli 
costumes? 


Mama. Oh, all right .. . all right 
. all right. 
Actress [still playing]. All right, 


all right, all right. Will you two ever 
stop quarreling? 

Actor. Every damn time I go on 
tour this same thing happens. 

Critic. Oh, my dear children, for 
heaven’s sake... . Why do you— 

Acror. Mama has more sense than 
all these of us put together, but she 
pretends to be a driveling idiot, just 
to make me nervous. 
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Mama. Make you nervous? Well, 


why don’t you hit me? ... why 
don’t you? 

Actress. Oh, Mama... Mama. 

Critic. Mama! 

Actor. Why does she annoy me 
like this? Why does she tell me to 
hit her? It’s just to make me more 


nervous than I am. 
[Mama, List, Critic, and Ac- 
tor, are all talking.] 

Actress [interrupting|. Mama, I 
have just one thing to say to you! 
Mama... you'll end by making me 
nervous, too. Will you listen to me— 
Then PII—T'll throw you out. 

[ Silence. | 
Mama [gets up and goes sadly to 


Critic]. A nice way to talk to a 
mother! A nice way to talk to a 
mother! 

Actress. I’ve been talking to you 


that way for nine years... . And 
you're just beginning to get excited 
over it now? 

Critic. Nine years already? 

Actress. She’s been cook for two 
years for twenty gulden a month. 
She’s been mama when I need her for 
seven. For that she gets fifty. 

Mama. I'll not be here seven years 
more—that’s one sure thing. 

Actor. Don’t frighten me so— 
the very thought breaks my heart. 

Lizst [to Actor]. Is there any- 
thing else, sir? 

Actor. No, get my bags. 

[Lizst exits left.] 

Mama. Now you see the way he 
talks to me, dearie. 

Actor. Haven't I told you at least 
a thousand times, not to be so fa- 
miliar with my wife! 

Mama. Not even that? ... Oh, I 
know you don’t like me. It’s six 
months now since you and Marie 
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were married and all that time I’ve 
treated you like my own son. [To 


Critic.}] I—I can’t stand it any 
longer. [Sits sofa.] I can’t stand it 
any longer. 


Critic [behind newspaper]. Ive 
always told you . . . it’s bad enough 
being the mother of an actress even 
when you’ve brought her into the 
world—but it’s much worse when 
she’s been handed you ready-made. 

Mama. I know you, my friend, 
and I know exactly why you don’t 
like me. But at least you have your 
reasons. 

Actor [rises in rage|. Mama! 

Mama. Oh, very well. 

[She rises, bangs the trunk lid 
down and goes out left, slam- 
ming the door behind her. 
Pause. | 

Lisst [reénters with grips). 
are your bags, sir. 

[She hands the trunk keys to the 
Actor. | 


Here 


Actor. Have the men take them 
downstairs. 
Lrsst,. + Yes,-site 


[Off with the grips.) 

Critic. How long is this engage- 
ment for? 

Actor. Three nights. I play “Ro- 
meo,” “Hamlet,” and “Fire in the 
Opera House.” 

Actress. Then you'll be home 
again by Friday? 

Actor. Friday. 

[Kicks trunk.]| 
Actress. Youre nervous. 
Actor. I am nervous. 

[Kicks trunk.] 

Actress. You are just a little— 
unendurable. 

Actor. I am just a little—unen- 


durable. 
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Actress. In that case it’s wisest to 
leave you entirely alone. 


Actor. It’s wisest to leave me en- 
tirely alone. 
Critic: | Ein 
Actress. So it goes. 
[Crosses left.] 
Actor. So it goes. 
Critic. Good God! What would 


our so-called “dear public” think if 
it should hear its two popular fa- 
vorites talking to one another like 
this? 

Actress. I talk sweetly enough to 
him on the stage—but at home— 

[The Concierce and List en- 
ter for the trunk. Until they go 
out the quarrel between Actor 
and Actress discontinues.| 

Actor. I wish you'd show me less 
sweetness in the theatre and more at 
home. 

Actress. I show you all the sweet- 
ness you deserve. 

Actor. And who’s to judge what 
I deserve? 

Actress. I’m a judge of what you 
deserve from me. 

Actor. That’s the way she talks 
to me. 

Critic. Well, look at the way you 
talk to her. 

Actor. Yes, yes. 

Actress. Day in, day out. 

[She goes up left.] 

Actor [walking right]. Only six 
months married—and we’ve come to 
this! 

Critic. Whose fault is it? Yours, 
yours only. I haven’t left her side 
for eight years and she’s sweeter to 
me than ever. 

Actor. It’s easy for 
doesn’t love you— 

Actress. Oh, well—if you’re talk- 
ing of love— 


you—she 
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Actor. I know—I know. You 
don’t love me! Say it, sweetheart— 
you haven’t said it to-day yet. Tell 
me that you no longer love me— 
keep on saying it—let me get used 
to it. I knew your love never lasted 
very long but I confess I scarcely 
looked for the end before September. 
[Crosses right.| And now it’s only 


May. 

Actress [looking out of the win- 
dow|. May— 

Critic. Beautiful spring— Beau- 
tiful May! 


Actress. A beautiful May— 

Actor [goes to right of her]. 
What are you crying about? 

Actress. I am not crying. 

Actor. Then why do you pretend 
to be crying? 

Actress. It’s a feeling that comes 
over me sometimes. 

Actor. I know what you're cry- 
ing about—I’m afraid I know. 

Actress. If you know—why do 
you ask? 

Acror [crosses right, and walks 
up and down]. Let us separate then 
—let us get a divorce—let us confess 
honestly that this is the end. You go 
one way, I'll go another. You will 
have your consolations, I'll have mine. 
That will be better than this sort of 
thing—these everlasting lies, these 
hidden tears, these threatening eyes, 
this sulking in your corner, this— 
this Chopin music—this— 

Ligst [enters right and interrupts 
him]. There’s a man outside. 

Actor. What does he want? 

Lizst. I don’t know, but he’s got 
a bill. 

Actor. 

Liss. 

CREDITOR, 
afternoon. 


Show him in. 
Come in. 
Good afternoon. Good 
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Acror [very amiably]. Well, well, 
my friend. What can I do for you? 

Crepiror [looks slyly at Critic]. 
What can he do for me? You know 
I hate to disturb a great artist like 
yourself, but if you could let me have 
just a little bit on account. The 
whole thing is only four hundred 
and sixty kronen. I tell you, Wein- 
lovitz is in a temper. The whole 
day I been calling on actors and— 

Actor [to the Critic]. What are 
they playing at the theatre to-night? 


Critic. “Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” 
Actor [to Crepiror]. Have 


you ever seen “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”? 

CrepITor. 
summer Night’s Dream’? 
Krauss in that show? Doesn’t he 
owe me six hundred kronen? You 
know just as well as I do that Krauss 
plays Oberon. 


Have I ever seen ‘“Mid- 
Isn’t Mr. 


Actor. Yes, I know. He’s very 
bad. 
Crepitor. Well, I don’t know. 


You know when it comes to acting 
some like this and some like that 
and after all who knows— 


Acror. What is the bill for to- 
morrow night? 
Critic. “Salomé.” 
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Actor. Have you seen “Salomé”: 
Crepitor. Well, I’m a married 
man and you know that dance—well, 
I'll take them. 
[Critic hands his fountain pen 
to Actor, who takes out a card 
and writes on it.] 


Actor. What’s your name? 
Crepvitor. Rosenzweig. 
Actor. You don’t say so. 


[He makes out pass and hands 
it to Crepitor, who looks at it 
and then asks.| 
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CrepiTor. Excuse 
you make it four? 

Actor. How much did you say 
your bill was for? 

Crepiror. Four hundred and sixty 
kronen. 

Critic. Don’t you know, my dear 
fellow, the rate is two tickets under 
five hundred kronen! 

Acror. Well, we'll make an ex- 
ception in this case. He seems to be 
fond of the theatre. 

[Hands corrected pass to CRED- 
ITOR. | 

CREDITOR. 
you. 

[He starts out and is stopped by 
the Actress, who tosses him a 
rose. | 

ACTRESS. 
too. 

[CrepiTor exits. AcTREsS sits at 
piano and plays Chopin.| 


me, 


Thank you. Thank 


Here’s a rose for you, 


Actor. Will you do me a great 
favor? 

Actress. What is it, dear? 

Actor. Don’t play Chopin. 


Actress. Why not? 


Actor. Because Chopin is not 
meant for me. 

Actress. For whom then? 

Actor [comes toward Critic]. 


You know women love Chopin be- 
cause he puts them in a mood—a 
mood of boundless romance—of long- 
ing, of desire of—of—in short, all the 
things that a decent married woman 
should not be thinking about. 

Actress. Oh, very well. [She 
stops playing.| Then I must not 
even do that now! 

Actor [across piano]. Now you 
are happy. Now you're a martyr, a 
lamb led to the sacrifice—a suffering 
angel—aren’t you, you poor thing? 

Actress. If you knew how little 
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I’m suffering you wouldn’t be in such 
good spirits. 

Actor. And then this contempt— 
this haughty scorn. You may not 
know it, my friend, but she hates the 
whole tribe of professionals. [Critic 
moves significantly.| She simply 
doesn’t like actors. Only I didn’t 
find that out until after I’d fallen in 
love with her. She despises me. She 
ignores me, she doesn’t speak to me— 
she— 

Liest [comes in with a bunch of 
red roses]. Excuse me, ma’am, these 
came for you. 

Actress. Was there any message? 
Oh, what beautiful flowers! Was 
there any message? 

Lizst. No, ma’am. 

Critic. I wonder who sent them? 

Actor [sits on sofa left]. I don’t 
ask questions any more. Some silly 
girl, evidently. It isn’t the first time 
by any means—oh, no, my dear 
friend! She gets flowers all the time. 
[The Actress, holding the roses, 
catches sight of small envelope—wired 
to one of the stems. She loosens it 
cautiously from its place and tries to 


hide it.)  ‘That’s right, hide it 
quickly before I see it! 
Actress. Hide what? 


Actor. The envelope you found 
in the roses containing your admirer’s 
card, with the declaration of his love. 
Give me that envelope! 

Actress. There was no envelope 
in the flowers. 


Actor. There was. Give it to me 
at once. 
Actress. I will not. 


Actor [rises]. I command you to 
give it to me. I want to know who 
the man is who expresses his admira- 
tion in red roses. This is the tenth 
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bouquet at least—admiration has its 
limits! 

Actress. I will not give it to you. 

Actor. There—look at her! See 
her eyes flash! She thinks she'll get 
out of it that way. I command you 
to give me that letter! 

Actress [rises and comes to him]. 
I will not! You are right. There was 
a letter. But I will not give it to 
you. Yes, I know what name is on 
that card—but I will not tell it to 
you. Yes, the man who sent those 
flowers does admire me—does ap- 
preciate me—does love me, but I will 
not give you the letter. Now then. 

[The Actor looks at the Critic 
who walks away from the 
quarrel and up to the window 
going right and then up stage.| 

Critic. Yes, it is May now. The 
beautiful month of May. 

Actor. And this is what we have 
come to after six months of married 
life! 

Actress. Yes, 
have come to. 

[She exits left, slamming door.]| 

Actor [poses at door]. “Like bit- 
ter fruit, no longer taste alluring—” 
[Clears throat and turns to Critic. |] 

“Like bitter fruit, no longer taste 

alluring, 

All sweetness lacking, and all 
fragrance vanished; 
So, too, the heart—” 

Critic. Oh, for God’s sake! [He 
crosses down right to settee.| You 
know a situation like this is exceed- 
ingly trying to an old friend of the 
family. How can you so forget your- 
self? If you really must find out who 
sent the flowers, there are a thousand 
ways to do it without treating your 
wife like that. You know her; you 


this is what we 


know she’d rather cut her head off | 
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| than tell you who sent them. The 


simplest way is to go and ask the 
florist. 

Actor [crosses down and right]. 
Why should I ask him? 

Critic. You want to know who 
sent them, don’t you? 


Actor. I know who sent them. 

Critic. You know? 

Actor. Of course I know! 

Critic. Very well, then—who sent 
them? 

Actor. I did. 

[Crosses right. | 

Critic. What? You? Yow sent 
them? 

Actor. Exactly. I sent them. 

Critic. Are you crazy? 

Actor. I am. 

Critic. Well, I'll be damned! [Jn 
a .change of tone.| You sert the 
roses? Your name is on the card? 

Actor. No, it is not. 

Critic. Whose is then? 

Actor. I can’t keep it to myself 


any longer. I’ve got to tell some one. 
Listen! 

Critic. What’s the trouble? 

Actor. You 
Marie was before I married her? 

Critic. I know—I mean I suspect, 
at least. 

Actor. We both knew whatever 
there was to know. Why should we 
be ashamed to speak of it? She had 
many lovers—very many— If I 
should count merely those whom I 
knew personally—Hartung, Zellen- 
berg—Krauss— 

Critic. Don’t bother—I made the 
inventory long ago—there were nine. 


know who—what 


Actor. Counting me? 
Critic. Without you. 
Acror. Pardon me! There were 


seven. 
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Critic. You  haven’t counted 
Hochberg. 

Actor. Of course not. That was 
only malicious gossip. Then there 
was Kohazy. He was madly in love 
with her but she couldn’t endure him. 

Critic. Very well, then—seven 
real cases—one gossip—and one she 


couldn’t endure—nine altogether. 


Acror. Seven! 
Critic. Nine! 
Actor. I cannot allow any one to 


cast aspersions upon my wife—there 
were seyen. 

Critic. Very well, we'll say seven. 
And even those seven we can’t be 
sure about. The only thing we can 
be sure about is that I wasn’t one 
of them. 

Actor. I’m sorry, I’m sorry, old 
man, but don’t weep over it now. 
There are more important things to 
talk about. We were married in De- 
cember and now it’s May—the six 
months are up—that fatal half year, 
that’s as long as she can stand any of 
them. Now spring has come, and I 
feel that this apparently calm and cool 
little woman is all aflame inside— 
that she is losing control of herself. 
In a word, I’m in for the same fate 
as all the others. The marriage cere- 
mony was all in vain—he is coming 
—I hear his footsteps—coming nearer 
and nearer. 

Critic. Whose footsteps? 

Actor. The tenth. The eighth— 


anyway, the new man. I feel he is 


coming—he is coming as surely as 
spring. 
Critic. Hm! Hm! What makes 


you think so? 

Actor. Chopin—day-dreams. She 
sits alone in the dark dreaming, she 
won't even light the lamp. 

Critic. She won't light the lamp. 
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Actor. No, she won’t even let the 
servants light the lamp. 

Critic. She won’t even let the 
servants light the lamp. 

Actor. No. 

Critic. That’s bad. 

Actor. I speak to her, she looks 
at me, but she doesn’t hear me. 

Critic. Very bad. 

Actor. She gazes out of the win- 
dow and plays Chopin; when she 
doesn’t gaze out of the window she 
plays Chopin—she weeps when she’s 
alone—that wouldn’t be so bad—but 
if I take any notice of it she denies 
it—that is very bad. 

Critic. That zs very bad. 

Actor. I have tried to sound the 
very depths of her thoughts— 

Critic. Oh, that’s worse. Well— 

Actor. I have lost her—I feel it. 
Oh, what do I care, but at least I 
want to know what it is she wants. 
[Critic looks at him.] Im a fool, 
and I’m in love. Dear Lord, I even 
thought that if I could ever find out 
what sort of man she is longing for, 
I would try to be that man myself. 
That’s a good idea. 

Critic. Don’t be ridiculous. 

Actor. You don’t understand. 
What I mean is: I’d really try to be 
that man myself. 


Critic. What kind of man? 

Actor. I know what kind of 
man. 

Critic. How? 

Actor. We've talked it over 
calmly, very calmly. 

Critic. Indeed. 


Actor. She’s explained it to me 
by the hour. What she’s longing for 
is a soldier. 

Critic. Oh, come. A soldier. 
Acror. I don’t mean the ordinary 


Hussar type, a young lieutenant. 
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She’s had all that, that’s passé. She’s 
set her heart on something different, 
something foreign. 

Critic. Foreign? 

Actor. Yes, she told me that this 
soldier of her imagination is her ideal 
type of man, but that there are no 
such men nowadays. You know 
that’s how women are. 

Critic. Quite so. 

Acror. But [ve thought it all 
over, and such men do exist. Do 
you know what I thought of? 

Critic. What? 

Actor. One of those mysterious 
Russian Guardsmen attached to the 
Russian Embassy. What if she 
should meet a man like that? 

Critic. What? 

Actor. It would mean the end 
of me; my life would be crushed and 
broken. Here would be me, this tor- 
tured loving me, and there this no- 
body whom I could impersonate on 
the stage any minute. It’s a Guards- 
man she wants. She wants a Guards- 
man. I know it, I know it! 

Critic. Well? 

Actor. But I won’t give in as 
easy as that, my friend. This is no 
mere episode. I’ve been in love often 
enough in my life—and yet—God 
knows—I’ve never been really in love 
until now. This time it is the last— 
the greatest, the most torturing love, 
the love that exhausts my innermost 
power of feeling—the richest in 
beauty, the richest in pain— 

Lrest [enters right]. Please, sir, 
the man is here again. 

Actor. What man? 

Liest. The man with the bill. 

Actor. What does he want? 

Lirst. He says he doesn’t want 
the tickets for to-morrow. 

Actor. Why—why? 
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Lrzst. Because you’re not in the 
play, sir. He thought you were in 
the play, and he says that when 
you’re not in the play the whole thing 
isn’t worth anything. 


Actor. Tell him to go away. 
Can’t you see I’m busy? [Lresr runs 
out.| Very well, then, as I said—I 


tried to find out what sort of man— 
no, no— [Recalling.| Love, love, 
the richest in beauty, the richest in 
pain! Oh, yes. This is the love to 
which we cling with all our strength. 
No one—no one—shall take this 
woman from me! This is no mere 
episode. It is my fate—my all. No, 
not even if it means my ruin. I say, 
you know it’s mighty decent of a 
simple fellow like that to refuse to 
go to the theatre when I’m not acting. 
Believe me, that makes me feel good. 

Critic. Oh, yes. 

Actor [goes up to door right]. Is 
the man still there? 

Lies [outside door]. No, sir; he’s 
gone. 

Actor [returns to Critic]. Well, 
as I said, all at once I saw clearly 
that the end had come, that she was 
drifting away from me day by day. 
The Guardsman is approaching—and 
then one fine day I made up my 
mind. 


Critic. To, so to speak, meet him 
halfway. 
Actor. Not exactly. But I said 


to myself—she needs a new man, a 
new sensation, she needs a Guards- 
man. Very well, she shall have him. 
I will be that man myself; I will play 
the Guardsman. 

Critic. What? 

Actor. Well, you critics say of an 
actor that a hundred different per- 
sonalities live in his one soul. Very 
well, then, why shouldn’t this 
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Guardsman live within my soul? 

Critic. W-what? 

Acror [more and more excited]. 
Either I am a good actor, or I am 
not. This will be the supreme test. 

Critic. Do you mean to tell me 
that you intend to act a part for your 
wife? 


Actor. Exactly. 
Critic. That is absurd. 
Acror. Quite absurd... . Every 


man who loves, and is not loved in 
return, is absurd. 

Critic. And how are you going 
to carry out this plan? 

Actor [rising]. Perfectly simple. 
I will disguise myself as a Guards- 
man, play my part, conquer her. I 
will make her love me again. 

Critic. Ridiculous— 

Actor. Everything is ridiculous— 
that a cast-off lover may do—except 
shoot himself. No, Pll try the ri- 
diculous first. 

Critic. Has it really gone that 
far? 

AcrTor. 
far— 

[He buries his face in his hands.| 

Critic. I say, you aren’t going to 
cry about it? 

Actor. I can’t help it. I’m so 
used to shedding real tears on the 
stage that I can’t always keep them 
back at home. 

Critic. But you don’t mind if I 
laugh at all this, do you? 

Actor. I don’t mind at all. I 
laughed at it often enough myself, 
at first. Later, I merely smiled. And 
then my brain began to work— 

Critic. Hm. 

Actor. You know how an actor’s 
brain works when he takes up a new 
part. Well, that’s how this part got 
into my blood and won’t let me go. 


That far—that far—that 
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Critic. But then— 

Actor. I began to work it out. I 
planned all the details, costume, 
make-up, voice, step, carriage and 
gesture, everything—realizing all the 
time that this woman is irretrievably 
lost to me, that only in this way 
could I ever bring my wife to love 
me again. You understand? 

Critic. Suppose she _ recognizes 
you? 

Actor. Then she’s recognized me. 
Things can’t be any worse than they 
are now. 

Critic. If she does not recognize 
you. What then? 

Actor. Then one of two things 
will happen. Either she will yield 
or she will not. If she does not, then 
I will be very happy. For I will 
know that she is true to me. If she 
does yield, then I will be very un- 
happy—but at least I will know. 

Critic. Um. 

Actor. But, anyway, I will have 
had one sincere kiss from her. What 
if it is the end? [Crosses left.| Bet- 
ter an end of everything than to live 
on this way. 

Critic. Well, what have you actu- 
ally done? 

Actor. I tell you this thing got 
possession of me. One day as I was 
walking down the street I passed a 
place where they make uniforms, and 
before I knew what I was doing, I 
found myself facing the proprietor 
and heard myself saying, “I want a 
complete outfit of an officer of the 
Russian Imperial Guards.” 

Critic. And the tailor? 

Actor. Delighted to see me. He 
knew me, of course. He bowed, and 
asked: “For a new part?” “Yes,” I 
answered. “Is it a big part, sir, a 
good part?” “It is indeed,” I re- 
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I have ever played. I’ve never been 
so afraid of any part before.” 

Critic. And then? 

Actor. In a few days the com- 
plete outfit was delivered to my friend 
Arnold, next door. I had to let him 
into the secret, too. The uniform 
is in his apartment. 

Critic. Have you had it on yet? 

Acror. Have I had it on! For 
days I’ve been walking up and down 
in front of that window. 

Critic. You weren't afraid of be- 
ing recognized? 

Actor. No. I believed in myself, 
in my talent, in my part. If I can 
do the same thing for money—for 
fame—why shouldn’t I do it when 
it means far more? I knew I was 
good. Fifteen times at least—I 
walked past that window. 


Critic. And your wife? 

Actor. She was never there. 
Critic. Well, then? 

Actor. But one day she was. It 


was a Tuesday about twenty-five 
minutes to seven. She looked down 
at me as I passed and she seemed 
to smile. That frightened me—I 
thought that surely she had _ recog- 
nized me. 

Critic. I am certain she did. 

Actor. No! No! I put it to the 
test. I saluted—oh, modestly, and 
she immediately pulled down the 
shade. She was furious. I was the 
happiest man in the world as I 
made my exit, happy as the husband 
who knows that his wife is true to 
him—and happy as the actor who has 
made a success of his part. 

Critic. Perhaps she was 
playing up to you? 

Actor. No. I have positive proof 
that she did not recognize me. What 


only 
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do you suppose happened when I 
came home that evening? 

Critic. Well? 

Actor [sits sofa right]. She be- 
gan to talk about it at supper. She 
told me that that afternoon an im- 
pertinent but very good-looking 
young officer of the Russian Guards 
had paraded ostentatiously beneath 
her window. She seemed very an- 


noyed. 
Critic. Well, then? 
Acror. But she said there was 


something so strange, so mysterious 
about him, she couldn’t get him out 
of her mind. Wouldn’t that drive 


you crazy? 
Critic. Possibly. 
Actor. You may believe it or not, 


but the next time I passed she de- 
liberately encouraged me. I saluted 
and she smiled. 

Critic. And then? 

Actor. Then I grew bolder. The 
next day I sent flowers with a card— 
I even had cards printed—Wassily 
that 
clever. I apologized for my window 
promenade. She brought the flowers 
home that night and I made a ter- 
rible scene, just as I did a few 
minutes ago. You know, that little 
cat looked at me and told me that 
they had been sent by some silly girl. 
Every day after that I sent flowers to 
her at the theatre, but she never 
brought them home again and never 


Samsonov—you know was 


mentioned them to me. ‘Then a 
letter came. 

Critic. A letter? 

Actor. Yes, from me. 

Critic. From you? 

Actor. Yes. Oh, I knew what I 
was doing! I said that I had long 


been an admirer of the gifted artist, 
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but as we had no mutual friends, I 
had no way of making her acquaint- 
ance. However, I wondered if she 
had any objections to meeting me 
personally. 

Critic. Had she? 

Acror. Here is her answer. 
words only. 

[Gives Critic a slip of paper.] 
Critic [reads]. “I have no ob- 


Four 


jection.” 
Acror. “I have no objection.” 
Critic. Well, this is beginning to 
interest me. 
Actor. Don’t get excited. I 


made up my mind to act quickly. 
Last week I wired the manager of 
the theatre at Olmutz that I was 
available for three evenings. He was 
wild with joy, of course—tumbled all 
over himself to accept, and announced 
it in all the papers. Then I sent her 
another letter. It came yesterday. 
She thinks she hides it here. [He 
opens a book under the piano cover 
and takes out a letter.| ‘This is what 
I wrote: “Dear Madam... great 
and revered artist ...I see by the 
newspapers that your husband is to 
appear in Olmutz for several eve- 
nings. Please do not misunderstand 
if I, as a devoted admirer of your art, 
ask permission to pay my respects to 
you in your own home. If nothing 
happens to prevent, would you have 
the great kindness to appear in your 
window at six o'clock to-morrow 
afternoon?”—That’s to-day. “If you 
will pull back the curtain and look 
down into the street I will know that 
I am the happiest of men. I will be 
watching from a cab nearby and half 
an hour later I will do myself the 
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whose genius is your country’s chief 
pride. 
“Most respectfully, 
“Your humble servant, 
“Wasstty Samsonov.” 

Critic. And your engagement in 
Olmutz? 

Actor. Called off. I wired this 
morning, “Unavoidably detained.” 
At six o’clock I leave here, go next 
door, dress in fifteen minutes and 
return to my own house for a special 
star engagement in my own home in 
the first really great and serious part 
I have ever played in all my life. 
Now you know all. The performance 
begins at six o'clock. 

[He sits on piano stool with back 
to Critic. | 

Critic. It’s almost six 
What’s the matter with you? 

Actor [abstractedly|. What? 

Critic. I asked you what’s the 
matter with you? 

Actor. I am in a cab down there 
in the street waiting with beating 
heart, wondering whether she will 
give me the signal. 


now. 


Critic. Oh, come now. You 
know she won’t. 

Actress [comes in left]. It’s six 
o'clock. You'll miss your train. 

Actor. No, I won’t. 

Critic. When does the train 
leave? 

Actor. At half-past six. I have 


plenty of time. 

Critic. Then it’s about time to 
go. 

Actress. We'll ask Liesl if the 
cab has come. 

Actor. No, I’m sure it’s there. 
[The clock strikes six.] Six o’clock— 
exactly six o’clock. 

Actress. Six o’clock—exactly six 


great honor of calling on the lady | o'clock. 
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Critic. 
o'clock. 
[The Actress walks up to win- 
dow and gives signal, left of 
piano.] 

Actor [rises, gets coat and goes up 
to her]. Well, good-bye, sweetheart. 
Take care of yourself and don’t for- 
get me. 

Actress [turning from the win- 
dow |. What is it? 

Actor [ironically]. I was bidding 
farewell to you, my dear. [I said, 
“good-bye, darling, take care of your- 
self and don’t forget me.” 

Actress [coming down in front of 
piano]. You haven’t forgotten any- 
thing? 

Actor. No, I haven’t. 

Actress. Well, good-bye, you can 
go. 

Actor. I am going, even without 
your kind permission. 

Actress. I didn’t say it to offend 


Six o’clock—exactly six 


you! But what else can I say, since 
you must go? I can’t say “please 
don’t go.” 

Critic. Children! 

Actor. Is that all? 


Actress [crosses left]. Yes, yes— 
that’s all. 

Actor. Is that your farewell? Is 
that all you have to say to me at the 
last minute? 

Actress. Good heavens! You'll 
be back in three days. You're not 
going to Siberia, you know. 

Actor [comes down to her]. The 
journey to Olmutz may prove just 
as fatal as the journey to Siberia. 

[The Actress looks at Critic, 
turns ironically and sits on 
sofa. | 

Critic. I think he’s quite right. 
You don’t even kiss him. 


Actor [turning to go]. No, thank | 
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you—I don’t want it unless you think 
of it yourself. 
Actress. Come here, you fool! 
Actor [in door]. I won't! 


Actress. Come here! I want to 
kiss you, you foolish boy. 

Actor [goes to her, pretends 
stupidity]. What is it you want? 

Actress [holding up her cheek to 
him]. Well? 

Actor. Oh, please! 

Actress. Kiss me! 

Acror. Just as you like. [Kisses 


her forehead.| God bless you. 


Actress. Do you call that a kiss? 
Oh, very well. 
Acror. Oh, for pity’s sake! 


Actress [goes to him and throws 
her arms about his neck and whispers 
with assumed passion]. You foolish 


boy—you child! [They kiss.] My 
darling! 
Actor [almost in tears]. Sweet- 


heart—good-bye—good-bye. 

Actress [follows him to door]. 
Good-bye! Good-bye! 

Critic. Good luck to you. 

[Crosses to sofa, where he sits. 
Lizst drifts in from right 
upper door, crying.] 

Actress. Liesl, tidy up the room 
a bit. 

Lizst. Yes’m. 

Actress. Where’s mama? 

Lisst. In there. 

Actress. What’s she doing? 

Liest. Washing the windows. 

Actress. Tell her to bring me my 
tea-gowns. 

Critic. You know, I may be mis- 
taken, but it seems to me that my 
fair hostess is interested in anything 
or anybody but my humble self. Of 
course, that’s of no importance. 

Actress. If it’s of no importance, 
why the irony? 
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Critic. Possibly I wanted to let 
you know how superfluous I am 
about here, but as I have been just 
as superfluous for the last eight years, 
and I’m still here, I don’t see why I 
should go now. Unless, of course, 
you're expecting some one. 

Actress. Granted I’m expecting 
some one, how does that concern 
you? 

Criric:. ~ Notelatttall gaiont 
imagine, madame, that I wish to set 
myself up as a chaperon—but, are 
you expecting some one? 

Actress. You are an old idiot! 

Critic. You are nervous—you 
want to get rid of me, and because 
you see that I know it, you pretend 
to deny it. Your eyes are shining, 
you don’t quite know what to say, 
you are much prettier than you were 
a half hour ago. What is it, Marie? 

Actress. You are a dear old idiot. 

[She embraces him. Mama en- 
ters left, with tea-gowns.| 

Mama. Don’t let me disturb you. 
Here are the tea-gowns. Don’t mis- 
understand her when she kisses you. 
It was the same in my day. When I 
kissed a man, it meant that I wanted 
to get rid of him. 


Critic. Naturally. 
Mama. Shut up! 
Critic. You know, there’s some- 


thing invincibly distinguished about 
you, Mama. If you should ever leave 
here, you must come and live with 
me. 

Mama. What cheek! 

Critic. And keep house for me. 

Mama [calling]. Liesl, get his hat. 

[Lies runs in from left, and 
crosses to hall right.| 

Actress. Liesl, fix yourself up a 

bit. 


Mama [showing Actress two tea- 
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gowns]. Well, which one? This one 
is torn. 

Actress. Let me see it. 
didn’t you mend it? 

Mama. ’m a mama, not a 
seamstress. Washing windows ll 
day. I’m sick and tired of it all. 

Actress [takes the tea-gowns and 
exits left]. Don’t begin again. 
Please, please, Mama, my nerves are 
in a state! 

Mama [to Lies, who comes to her 
with Critic’s hat and cane]. Liesl, 
go and help Bebi. [Lresu hurries out, 
left, and Mama turns to Critic, hold- 
ing out his hat and cane to him.| 
Well, here’s your hat! 

Critic. What a charming crea- 
ture you are, dear golden heart. [ll 
go when I’m ready. 

Mama. Oh, my! 

[She turns to piano and munches 
candy out of box.| 

Critic [calling to Actress off stage 
left]. Are you going to the opera 
this evening? 


Why 


Actress [off stage left]. 1 don’t 
know yet. 
Critic. Have you got your seats? 


Actress. Yes. Krauss got me one 
of the court boxes. 

Critic. That’s nice. If you don’t 
like the opera you can take a nap in 
the anteroom. That’s what I do. 
Which one? 

Actress. First tier, right. Num- 
ber four. 

Critic. You're not sure you’re go- 
ing yet? 

AcTREss. 

Critic. 


No. 
Why not? 

Acrress. I’m expecting a caller. I 
don’t know when I will be free. If 
it should be too late, I may not go 
at all. 


Critic. It’s easy enough to get rid 
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of a caller if you don’t want him to 


stay. 

Mama. Yes, it looks like it. 

Critic [turning on her]. Hm, 
there’s no doubt about it! None! 
None! 

Mama. No, no! What? 

Critic. You are a charming crea- 
ture. It’s a pity I didn’t meet you 


thirty years ago. 
Mama [rises]. Well, it’s too late 
now. Here’s your hat. 
Critic. You don’t want me to go? 
Mama [ironically]. Oh, no! 


Critic. Well, Pll stay. [Puts hat 
on piano.| You'll probably go after 
all, won’t you? 

Actress. Probably. 


Critic. I expect to be there my- 


self. ll drop in and see you. 
May I? 
Actress [after hesitation]. Oh, 


yes. Do. That'll be awfully nice. 
Critic [rises]. You know, Mama, 
I’m getting awfully fond of you. 


Mama. Yes. 

Critic. Yes, I’m going to do 
something for you. 

Mama. Yes. 

Critic. I’m going to let you hand 


me my hat, yourself. 
Mama. Go to the devil! 
[Critic takes hat, turns left, and 
then swings right, and meets 
Mama’s glowering visage.| 


Critic. It’s always very nice to 
see you. 
Mama. I wish I could say the 


same. 
[Critic saunters out, stopping 
at the door.| 
Critic. Take care of yourself, 
Mama. Petrified obelisk, we all need 
you. 
[Mama gets herself a drink from 
cabinet, eats chocolate, then 
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looks at Actrexss’s picture and 
sits crying on sofa. LiEsL en- 
ters left.| 

Lizst. What’s the matter? 

Mama. I’m crying because I love 
Bebi so much. I can’t control myself. 
I’m so happy. 

Lizst. What’s the matter? 

Mama. Didn’t I tell you to say 
ma’am to me? 

Lizst. Yes, ma’am. 

Mama. She’s in love with some 
one—but don’t give it away or I'll 
land you one you won’t forget. She’s 
in love with some one. 


Ligst. Yes, ma’am. Not her hus- 
band? 
Mama. Some one else, you fool! 


Oh, what she has endured with this 
man—but, thank the Lord, she is 
alive again, she breathes again! 

Liest. How do you know? 

Mama. _ I know her better than her 
mother could. I’m her mama. I can 
tell by the way she walks, by some- 
thing in her eye, that she is begin- 
ning to think about some one. I 
know my darling and don’t you say 
I don’t. I’m her mama, her loving 
mama! 

Liest. And her with such a hand- 
some husband! 

Mama. That’s right. Try to hide 
it. I know that you are in love with 
him. I can see without my lorgnette. 
Now don’t deny it, Liesl. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself—having 
such thoughts, in a respectable house 
like this, before my daughter! 

Actress [enters left]. Liesl, I shall 
want some tea. In tall glasses. Fix 
yourself up a bit. Is my gown all 


right? How do you like my dress, 
Liesl ? 
Mama. It’s lovely! It’s beautiful! 
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Lizst. It’s lovely! 
[Exits right to kitchen.) 
Mama. Oh, this is crooked here! 
[Kneels to fix train of ActrEss’s 
tea-gown. | 

Actress. No, no—it’s meant to 
be like that! 

Mama. Oh, you are beautiful! 
You are superb, you are magnificent! 

Acrress. I can’t help being beau- 
tiful, can I, Mama? 

Mama. And you are quite right, 
my child. A woman’s got only one 
life to live and when it’s with her 
husband— [Searches for phrase.| A 
regular petrified obelisk. 

[She beams at Actress. | 

Actress. Mama. 

Mama. Yes, dearie. 

Actress. You don’t like my hus- 
band. 

Mama. What do you expect of 
me? I’m to like the villain who robs 
me of my daily bread! 

Actress. What? 

Mama. In the old days, when your 
real gentlemen friends used to come 
here, what with this and that, I 
could afford—well, I could afford to 
keep up my social position. 

Actress. Mama! 

Mama. I used to chaperon you 
and see something of the social world 
I’ve been used to. It’s not like what 
I was used to. My heart cracks when 
I think of it. 

Actress. All right, Mama. Con- 
trol yourself. You shall have your 
social position again to-night. 

Mama. What, dearie? 

Actress. Instead of scrubbing the 
kitchen floors, you shall go with me 
to the opera. 

Mama [delighted]. Oh, you dar- 
ling! Didn’t I say that you're alive 
again? [She goes to inner room left.] 
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Bebi’s nice to me because she’s go- 
ing to be nice to herself. 

[The Actress, left alone in the 
dimly lighted room, sits on the 
sofa, takes up a hand mirror 
lying on the piano back of her 
and looks at herself in it. Then 
she lights a bulb in the piano 
lamp, and goes to the switch 
at the door left, and turns it. 
The wall brackets, left, are lit, 
but they are too strong for her 
and she switches them off 
again, Then she returns to the 
sofa, sits and puts on another 
light in the piano lamp. Now 
the light is right for her and 
she goes to the piano and plays 
her Chopin Nocturne. In the 
middle of it, she stops to look 
at herself again in the mirror, 
puts it down and resumes play- 
ing at exactly the place where 
she interrupted herself. The 
doorbell rings and Luixsv 
rushes in excitedly with a card. 
The Actress looks at it with- 
out stopping the Chopin.| 

Actress [reading card]. Who is it? 
Lizst. A General. 
Actress. Show him in. 

[Ligst goes out and shows in the 
husband disguised as a Cos- 
sack Prince.] 


GuarpsMan [he speaks with a 
strong Russian accent].  Prodidje, 
pojalesta. 

[Acrress stops playing.] 

Actress. Delighted. I appreciate 
the honor. 


Guarpsman. I am Wassily Sam- 
sonov. 
[He kisses her hand.} 
Actress. Charmed. Won’t you 
sit down? 
GuarpsMan. I must beg a thou- 
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sand pardons for seeking your per- 
sonal acquaintance in this gauche 
fashion. 

Actress. Gauche? Not at all. I 
wrote you I wanted to meet you. 
You have no need for excuses. 

GuarpsMan. I am so glad you are 
not angry with me. 

Actress. I am an actress. I live 
for my public. I avail myself of the 
freedom permitted by my profession 
which spares us so many conventional 
stupidities—gaucheries. 

[Sits sofa.] 


Guarpsman. I am terribly happy. 
[Kisses her hand.| I was very 
afraid. 

Actress. I hope you are gradu- 
ally recovering. 

GuarpDsMAN. Some, not many 


minutes, and I will feel good to make 
the correct thing alone with the great 
artist—the truly great artist so 
honored and esteemed— [They 
laugh embarrassedly.| Please to par- 
don my childish embarrassment, but 
we soldiers still take our illusions with 
us to the theatre. 

Actress. I hope that you will lose 
none of your illusions now that we 
have met. 

GuarpsMAN. Quite the contrary. 

Actress. Yes. I feel that, too. 
Quite the contrary. Will you have 
some tea? It’s so Russian. 

GuarpsMan. Merci. 

Actress. Oui merci ou non merci? 

GuarpsMAN. You speak French 
charmingly. 

Actress [very pleased]. Merci, de 
tout, de tout, de tout. Sit here. [He 
crosses and sits right.| How many 


lumps? 

GuarDsMAN. One. 
Actress. One. 
GuarpsMAN. One. 
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Actress. You take only one lump 
of sugar with your tea? 

Guarpsman. I think it is 
manly to care for the sweets. 

Actress. My husband takes four 
lumps. 

Guarpsman. Even without sugar 
the lot of the husband is sweet. 

[He rises and bows.| 

Actress. You emphasize the word 
“husband” so oddly. 

GuarpsMan. I do not take hus- 
bands too seriously. 

Actress. How like you  aristo- 
crats. You are all alike. We simple 
folk often find our truest happiness 
in marriage. 

GuarpsMaNn. Forgive me! I 
would be sorry if there is anything 
in what I have said to offend you. 

Actress. You are forgiven. 

[She hands him a glass of tea.] 


not 


GuarpsMAN. Many thanks. 

Actress [with a smile]. Oh! 
[There is a silence.]| 

GuarpsMaN [sits again]. When I 


had the pleasure of coming in here, 
you were playing Chopin, n’est ce 


pas? 

Actress. I was. Do you like 
Chopin? 

GuarpsMan. Ah, yes. He writes 


so soft, so melancholicky. 

Actress. I like him, too.  [Stir- 
ring.|_ You know—Chopin’s music 
is autumnal. When the year is dying 
and the last fragrance of the garden 
floats in at the open window—when 
the sun is setting—then Chopin’s 
weeping music touches the heart. 

[She drinks. | 

GuarpsMaAn. Da, da! 

[They drink.] 

Actress. But now that it’s spring, 

and the beginning of things— 
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GuarpsMan [stops drinking and 
rises]. Pardon! 

Acrress. Don’t you think some 
other music would be more suitable? 
I really don’t know how I came to 
be playing Chopin. 

[She sighs.] 

GuarpsMan [goes up left of her]. 
You are sighing. 

Actress. It meant nothing. 

Guarpsman. You artists have such 
a profound—soul life. 


Actress. Some of us have. How 
old are you? 

GuarpsMan. ‘Thirty-two. 

AcTRESS. Thirty-two! How 
young! 

GuarpsMaN. Do I look more old? 

Actress. Oh, no! No! 

GuarpsMan. Your husband is not 
here, no! 

Actress. No! 

GuarpsMAN. I see by the paper 


your distinguished husband is star- 
ring in Olmutz. 

Actress. Yes. 

Guarpsman. I very much regret 
deeply that this opportunity of mak- 
ing your acquaintance—for which I 
am eternally grateful to you and to 
your gracious—how do you say—non 
habituel— 

Actress. Unconventionality? 

GuarpsMAN_ [kisses her hand.]. 
Merci! Thank you. What I meant 
was I regret that I must put in the 
pocket for the time being the pleas- 
ure of meeting your gifted husband. 
I am really a great admirer of his 
art. 

Actress. Oh, are you! 

Guarpsman [with fervor]. Oh, 
yes! He impersonates with such 
genius, such incomparable genius the 
—the higher life of the soul. 

Actress. Oh, yes! 
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GuarRDSMAN. Yes. 

Actress [squeezing lemon in glass 
viciously]. Yes. 

GUARDSMAN. Yes. 

TocETHER. Yes. 

GuarpsMaNn. Yes, but as you say, 
Chopin’s music is not the music for 
the spring. 

Actress. No. 

[Puts cup down.]| 

GuarpsMaNn. No. Chopin is re- 
nunciation and spring is love. 

Actress. Love! You see you can- 
not talk to an actress for five minutes 
without mentioning the word love. 

GuarpsMAN. Pardon! That was 
not meant for the actress. 

Actress. For whom then? 

GuarpsMAN. For the very charm- 
ingly beautiful woman. 

[He rises and bows. Kisses both 
hands.| 

Actress. You are making love to 
me already. 

GuarpsMan. May I say I am 
happy you have recognized it? 

Actress, I have recognized it all 
the more quickly because I do not 
feel altogether free of blame, myself. 

Guarpsman. If there is any blame, 
I will take it all upon myself. 

Actress. Oh, no! I _ permitted 
you to come here under these pe- 
culiar circumstances, I cannot allow 
you to take the entire blame upon 
yourself. 

GuarpsMANn. Do you regret it? 

Actress. No! 

Guarpsman. Then I may hope 
for the opposite of regret. 

Actress. Perhaps! 

GuarpsMan, With one little word 
you have make me happy. 

[He approaches her.] 

Actress. Do you smoke? These 

are not very good cigarettes. My hus- 
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band doesn’t care for anything better. 

GuarpsMan [emphatically]. These 
are very good cigarettes. With a sin- 
gle word, you have make me very 
happy—a lonely soldier, who all his 
life has avoid women. 

Actress. Don’t, don’t take what 
I said so seriously. 

GuarpsMan. It is not what you 
say but my heart, he tell me— 


Actress. Do not trust your heart 
too seriously. 

GuarpsMAN. You destroy my lit- 
tle hope. 

Actress. I object to the word 
“hope.” 

GuarpsMaNn. Please do not hurt 


me so. [He sits and buries head.]| 
Vocnoyu Taspe von. 
Actress. I beg your pardon. 
GuarpsMaN. Vocnogu Bosje moy. 
[Crosses to right.] 
Actress. Are you angry with me? 
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GuarpsmMaANn. No, no! I had bet- 
ter go. My feeling may carry me too 
far. 

Actress. Then this is farewell. 

GuarpsMan. After what I have 
done, what can it be but farewell ? 

Actress. No, no, no! I’m going 
to the opera to-night. Won’t you call 
on me in my box? 


GuarpsMan. Yes, I will take the 
liberty of calling. 
Actress. We can continue our 


conversation in the anteroom. 
GuarpsMan. My sincere thanks. 
Especially for the anteroom. 
Actress. I object to your thanks 
—and the misunderstanding, and for- 
give you both. 
[He kisses her hand and leaves 
her hastily. She goes to piano 
and 1s about to play as| 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACL TET WO 


[scenE: The anteroom of a royal 
box at the opera. The first act of 
“Madame Butterfly” is in progress. 

The set is triangular, with the en- 
trance to the box proper about center 
in the longest side of the angle pre- 
sented to the audience. The swing- 
ing doors of the box proper are shut 
at the rise of the curtain. The en- 
trance from the foyer is right through 
swinging doors. After a few bars of 
music, the Usuer enters, and holds 
the door open for Mama and the 
Actress to enter. Mama is elegantly 
and highly ornamented with false 
blonde curls and make-up. The 
Actress carries the red roses from 
Act One. The box is furnished in 
dark red and gold.| 


Usuer. This way, please! 

Actress. Oh, we're late! 

UsHer. Yes, the first act’s already 
begun. 

Actress. Good house? 

Usuer. Sold out. Beg pardon, 


would you like a program—or shall 
I get you an opera glass? 


Actress. No, thank you. Tell 
me, aren’t you Mrs. Spengler? 
UsHer. Yes, madam. And the 


dear, kind lady still remembers me? 
Actress. Of course I do! How 
is your husband? Wasn't he our as- 
sistant property man? 
Usuer. Yes, dear, sweet lady. 
Actress. He’s been _ pensioned, 
hasn’t he? 
Usuer. Yes, sweet 


dear, lady, 
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since November last. Oh, you’re so 
beautiful to-night, madam! 
[Mama gets coins from bag.] 


Acrress. Really. [Goes to box.] 
Thank you, Mama. 

Mama. Yes! 

Actress. Give Mrs. Spengier 
something! 


[Mama rises and gives UsHER 
coin, comes back to box.| 
Actress [seated in box]. Whom 
are you bowing to? 
Mama [loudly]. Count von Hoch- 
hausen. He bowed first. 
Actress. Where is he? 
Mama. Second box from the stage. 
Acrrsss. Yes, yes! How do you 
do. 
[She bows. They both sit look- 
ing down at the supposed 
audience through their opera 


glasses. | 
Mama. There’s Dr. Feldman, 
twelfth row, orchestra, left side. He 
just bowed. 
Actress. I see him. [Bows.]. 


How do you do? Where’s Alten- 
bacher? I can’t find him! 

Mama. He must be there. He’s 
never missing. Oh, there he is in 
his usual place, hidden behind Tilly 
Braunschweig. She’s so fat you can’t 
see him. 

Actress. Oh, yes! 
nicely to him, Mama! 

Mama [bows very cordially]. Go 
to hell! 

Actress. Why, Mama! 


[Bows.| Bow 


Mama. He can’t hear it. 

Actress. But he can see it in your 
face. 

Mama. I don’t care. Oh, there’s 


Dr. Hirschler with all the children. 

My dear, there’s going to be another. 

The girls are waving to you. 
Actress. How do, girls. 
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[Waves her hand, then bows 
more ceremoniously.] 

Mama. Who are you bowing to 
now? 

Actress. That’s the banker March. 
You don’t know him, Mama. He 
was a friend of mine at the time 
when you— 

Mama [waspish]. Why don’t you 
say it?—when I was— 

Actress [interrupting]. If you're 
going to be nasty, Mama, I'll send 
you home. 

Mama [elaborately sweet]. 
your pardon. 

Usuer. A gentleman asks if he 
may see you. 

Actress. Oh, oh, certainly, show 
him in. [UsHer exits. To Mama.] 
Mama, is my nose shiny? 

Mama [powders Actress’s nose]. 
Bebi, Bebi. 

Actress. Now, Mama, be as ele- 
gant as you can. 

Mama [blows her nose]. Yes, I 
will. 

[The GuarDsMAN enters.] 

GuarpsMAN. Madame! 

Actress. Ah, you, how good of 
you to come! 

Guarpsman. Thank you. 

Actress. Mama! [Mama comes 
down center a bit.| May I present, 
Prince Wassily Samsonov, my Mama? 

Guarpsman [to Usuer after bowing 
to Mama. Mama and Actress whis- 
per]. If you will be hearing about 
my chauffeur coming, will you let me 
know? 

Uswer. Yes, Your Highness. 

Mama [aside to Usuer]. Mrs. 
Spengler, if anybody should be look- 
ing for the Count or for my daugh- 
ter— 

Usuer. Yes, ma’am, I understand. 

Mama. You may go now. 


I beg 
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UsHer. Yes, ma’am. 
[Does not move.] 

GuarpsMaNn [to the Actress]. It’s 
absolute slavery. I’m not my own 
master for one hour together. I must 
show myself to my ambassador. 
There’s a ball at the Palace to-night, 
and I must go! 

[Mama comes 
UsHEr. | 

Mama [takes some money from 
her bag, gives it to the Usuer]. 
Here’s a krone for you. 

Usuer. Thank you. 

[ Goes out. | 

Mama [takes a notebook from her 
bag, rests it against the wall, wets the 
pencil and then writes, murmuring]. 
Usher, two kronen. 

GuarpsMAan_) [turning to her]. 
What are you writing, madame? 


down to the 


Mama. Just a little—asperism that 
occurred to me. 

GuarpsMAN. Can I hear? 

Mama. 


“Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand—” 

GuarpsMAN. Quel esprit! 

Mama. No, it’s Goethe. 

GuarpsMAN. You visit with the 
opera often, I suppose. 

Mama. Not so much lately. 
busy keeping house. 

GuarpsMan. Oh—then you make 
the housekeeping for your charming 


I’m 


daughter. 
Mama. Yes. These artists, you 
know. [Crosses to Acrress.] You 


good for nothing little genius. 
GuarpsMaNn. In this strange Bo- 
hemian existence this charming little 
house mama must be a great comfort. 
Actress. Oh, yes, she’s a great 
comfort. 
GuarpsMAN. It is remarkable how 
much you resemble the mama. 
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ACTRESS. 
please you? 

Mama [aside to Actress]. For 
what you give me, I even have to 
look like you— So you think we 
look alike, Prince. So many people 
have said it but there’s them think 
she looks more like her father. 


There, mama, does that 


GuarpsMAN. What! You did 
know her father? 
Mama [laughs loudly]. Upon my 


word, Prince! Listen to him, Marie. 
Know her father. 

GuarpsMAN. Da. Da. Da. That 
was humoristic—I thought you meant 
—his father—I mean—then your hus- 
band lives here? 

Mama [changing to tears]. He's 
dead. It cracks my heart when I 
think of it. 

Actress. It cracks all our hearts, 
dear. Console yourself with the 
music. 

Mama [turns to box and sits.]. 
Yes, Bebi, I’m just crazy about the 
opera. 

GuarDsMAN. Are you? 

Actress [closes box doors]. You 
don’t care for the opera? 

GuarpsMAN. To tell true—no. 

[The door is closed.] 

Actress. Then the honor of this 
visit is due entirely to me? You don’t 
care for music at all? I thought this 
afternoon you were fond of Chopin. 

GuarpsMAan_ [advances to her]. 
But now there is something else 
which interests me infinitely more. 

Actress. What can that be? 

GuarpsMan [takes her hand]. 
not ask what but who. 


Do 


Acrress. Curious— 
GuarpsMAN. What is curious? 
Acrress. And how sad. 


GuarpsMAN. Sad? 
Actress. Life, life—is sad. You 
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see, Prince, we’ve known each other 
only since six o’clock this afternoon 
—and yet it is already necessar” to 
make certain matters clear— 

Guarpsman. I am very sorry if 
there is anything in what I have 
said— 

Actress. No, no. You miscon- 
strue my words. I do not object to 
your saying nice things to me—a 
woman—an actress needs that sort of 
thing—yes, she needs it. I confess I 
need it as the field needs the rain. 

GuarpsMAN. Well, then. 

Actress. But you are so revolt- 
ingly sure of the outcome. Such as- 
surance, as far as I am concerned, is 
quite misplaced. I do not like it! 

GuarpsMan. Pardon. 

Actress [turns to him again]. And 
now all is clear between us, is it not? 
I do not mind your making love to 
me but you must not do it with so 
definite a purpose. And there is one 
other little thing that you must re- 
member. [Goes to left.| 1 am a 
married woman. I have a husband. 
And I love my husband. 

GuarpsMan. Do you—do you— 

Actress. Why does this prosaic 
confession excite you? 

GuarpsMaN. It excites me—it excites 
me very much, it excite me because 
everything about you excite me. You 
believe when I tell you that I came to 
you with all possible esteem and re- 
spect, you believe it, yes? 

Actress [sits]. Yes. 

GuarpsMaNn. You believe it be- 
cause I say it, because I write it, and 
because you think that I am a gentle- 
man? 

Acrress. Because I know you are 
a gentleman. 

GuarpsMan [goes to her]. Da, a 
gentleman. But I am also a very 
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strong man, a soldier, and do you be- 
lieve that I can stand so near to you, 
a woman with so warm blood and so 
pulsing nerve, and feel respect and 
esteem only? Is it possible? 

Actress. No, no. 

GuarpsMAN. Then, if you think 
there is some other feeling beside es- 
teem and respect—do you permit me 
to give it a name? 

Actress. Yes. 

GuarpsMaN [retreats]. 
consider carefully? 

Actress. If you give me time to 
think it over, then I may not allow it. 

GuarpsMaAN. Well, then I will give 
you time to think it over. 

[He 1s about to sit right when 
she speaks.| 

Actress. I have thought it over. 
Yes. You may say it. 

GuarpsMan. Then you permit it. 
Then I will tell you. This other 
feeling is love. [She leans toward 
him. He retreats.| But I respect 
what you have say. I respect the fact 
that you are in love with your hus- 
band. 

Actress. I did not say that. 

GuarpsMAN. You did say it. 

Actress. No, I did not. I said 
that I love my husband and between 
loving and being in love there is a 
wider gulf than between not loving 
and being in love. 

GuarpsMAN. Well, that make me 
very—that make me very happy. 

Actress. That pleases you? 

Guarpsman. Oh, yes, but I think 
it is your husband who has little 
reason to be happy. 

Actrgss. Perhaps. 

Guarpsman. But I hear that when 
you marry him, you marry for love. 

Actress. Yes, but it was his love 
—although—God knows— 


Have you 
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GuarpsMAN. What does God 
know? 
Actress. God knows everything. 
Guarpsman. Yes. I have seen 
your husband often on the stage. A 
very handsome man. 

Actress. Yes. He is handsome. 
GuarpsMAN. One might say he 
was incomparably handsome. 
Actress [indifferently]. 

women admire him. 
Guarpsman. And you do not? 
Actress. Oh, yes, I admire him, 

not only because he is handsome but 

because he is an intelligent man as 


well— 


Many 


GuarpsMan. Da, da. 

Actress. Which is very rare 
among actors. They are all so con- 
ceited. 

GuarpsMAN. Da! He is_intelli- 
gent. 

Actress. Yes. 


GuarpsMan. One might call him 
a very intelligent man. 

Actress. I wouldn’t go as far as 
that. A good actor and an intelli- 
gent man—that might be; but a very 
intelligent man—who would make 
up his face, wear a wig, and recite 
memorized lines—no, that’s not very 
plausible. 

GuarpsMAN. Then you _ despise 
actors. 

Actress. I do not despise actors 
at all. Only I don’t like it when 
my husband—oh, well, we won't 
bother about that. I make the best 
of it. 

[Turns up center.| 
GuarpsMaNn. ‘That mean that you 


are happy? 
Actress. Not happy. 
GuarpsMAN. Strange. When I 


look at you with the eye of the 
audience, I can hardly imagine a very 
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more happy people, having fame to- 
gether, hearing the storm of applause 
together, tasting the sweets of tri- 
umph together—oh, that must be very 
intoxicating. 

Acrress. And then, night after 
night, to go home to the same old 


supper. Oh, yes, that’s very intoxi- 
cating. 
GuarpsMAN. I cannot imagine 


your husband talking this way. 

Actress. No? 

GuarpsMaNn. I am sure it give him 
the greatest joy to act with you, and 
have supper with you. 

Actress. I hardly believe my hus- 
band gets any particular thrill out of 
having supper with me. 

GuarpsMaNn. How different men 
are! You imagine that your husband 
could find it dull to have supper with 
you. But, madame, have you ever 
perhaps imagined that it might not 
be so dull for you, if you perhaps, 
have supper with some one else? 

Actress. If I—you mean— 

Guarpsman. May I—may I speak 
free? 

Actress. As freely as you like. 

GuarpsmMan [bending low]. I 
mean have you ever thought that you 
might sometime—sometime deceive 
your husband? 

Actress [rises, goes grandly to 
box]. Mama. 

[He takes cloak up, murmuring, 
“I knew it, I knew it,” and is 
about to go when the Actress 
returns. | 

Actress. Do you know, Prince, 
why I have come back? 

GuarpsmMAn. Why? 

Actress. Because I felt that I had 
been a little too harsh with you. 

GuarpsMAN. No. No. 


[The 
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Actress is surprised.] Well, maybe 
sO. 

Actress. And a little unjust. I 
should not have left you in such an 
insulting fashion. After all, I was 
to blame. I should never have al- 
lowed you to ask this—this terrible 
question. 

GuarpsMAn. Yes—yes. But you 
gave me the very good answer. 


Actress. Not yet. 
Guarpsman [ horrified. Retreats 
left]. No, no. What! When you 


went away from me so quick! With 


no word! 
Actress. I didn’t mean to hurt 
you. I should have said to you as 


calmly, as honestly as I now say it, 
that I could never, never, never de- 
ceive my husband. I beg your par- 
don for it. 

GUARDSMAN. 
him. 

Actress. No—for not telling you 
at once. 

GuarpDsMAN. So, now the time has 
come—I will make the confession my- 
self. I have never in all my life love 
any woman but you. I tell you this 
because you must know what sort of 
man I am, and I give you my best 
word of honor that I stand before you 
just so pure as you stand before me. 

Actress. Jt means so much to you. 

GuarpsMAN. Forgive me if, a 
moment ago, I thought it might be 
otherwise. But now I lay my broken 
hopes humbly at your feet. 


For being true to 


Actress. You will find consola- 
tion. 

GuarpsMan. A woman _ always 
say that. 

Actress. My poor friend. 

GuarpsMan. Permit me to kiss 
your hand. 

Actress. My dear friend. 
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GuarpsMan [about to throw off 
his disguise]. Now it is no longer 
necessary for me to disguise my love. 

[There 1s a knocking at the door 
right. | 

Actress. Some one is knocking. 

GuarDsMAN. Yes. 

[The Critic comes in.] 

Critic [at door]. May I? 

Actress [assenting]. Oh, Bern- 
hard. 

{Critic crosses to Actress and 
kisses hand.| 

Critic. Are you 
opera? 

[He stands to right of her, be- 
tween her and GuarRDsMAN. | 

Actress. May I introduce Prince 
Wassily Samsonov? My old friend, 
Dr. Bernhard. 

GuarpsMANn [in pretended awe]. 
Dr. Bernhard, the critic. 

Actress. Yes, this is he. 

GuarpsMaNn. I always read what 
you write. 

Critic. Thanks. And indeed— 
Yes, indeed, if I am not mistaken— 
and I do not think that I am mis- 
taken—it seems to me that I have al- 
ready had the pleasure of meeting 
the Prince. 

Actress. Oh, really! 

Critic [crosses to Guardsman]. 
Yes, yes, I wouldn’t want to be too 
sure about it, but it does seem to me 
as if we have met somewhere. 

GuarpsMan. Maybe so. 

Critic. Yes, I know we met at the 
home of a very beautiful woman, not 
so very long ago. 

GuarpsMan. Oh, did we? 

Critic. In the home of a very 
beautiful woman, with whom you 
were doubtless more successful than I. 

GuarpsMan. Oh! 

Critic. Don’t be so modest. 


enjoying the 
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GuarpsMan. Things are not al- 
ways just what they look at. 

Critic. Nothing is settled as yet. 
The affair is—nothing is decided. 

Guarpsman. No. 

Actress. Oh, have you many such 
undecided affairs? 


GuarpsMan. No, no. 

Critic. Come now, this one af- 
fair does exist. 

Actress. Affairs? 

GuarpsMan. Da, da. This one— 
this single little one. 

Actress. Then there is one. 

GuarpsMan. Huren. What does 
it matter? 


Actress [outraged]. What does it 
matter? What does it matter? You 
really don’t suppose that I’m inter- 
ested in your love affairs. You really 
don’t dare to assume that I—oh— 

[She breaks off and goes into 
box. | 

GuARDSMAN. 
in the world. 

Critic. She hasn’t recognized you. 


I’m the happiest man 


GuarpsMAN. Can any one recog- 
nize me? 

Critic. I did. 

GuarpsMAN. No, no. She hasn’t 


recognized me. If she has, that 
would be terrible, then everything I 
have done would be useless. Oh, no, 
she hasn’t a suspicion. Why, she said 
things to me that she’s never said be- 
fore. 

Critic. Then everything is all 
right. 

GuarpsMaANn. You know once this 
afternoon I was frightened. I was 
afraid she wouldn’t resist me—Sam- 
sonov, Samsonov. But now to see 
her conquer her feeling for me—Sam- 
sonoy, Samsonov, to see her crush it 
oh, that means more than just hap- 
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piness, my friend, no, that means 
peace of mind. 

Critic. She is true to you. 

GuarpsMAN. True. There is no 
doubt of it, and a woman who can 
be true to her husband when I am the 
lover will be true always. 

Critic. Congratulations. 
lent. Then you are sure. 

GuarpsMaNn. Sure, I'll prove it to 
you. I shall stop at nothing. I will 
make love to her so violently that she 
will throw me out of the box. 

Critic. But— 

GuarpsMANn. And then when she 
speaks those precious words, “Leave 
me forever,” then off with my wig 
and mustache, and I will press my 
little one to me. [Embraces Critic, 
who throws him off.| And then, my 
friend, we will have a champagne 
supper, such as you have never had 
before. 

Critic. I understand. Congratu- 
lations. Splendid. Splendid. 

Actress [returns to anteroom|. Do 
you know, Bernhard, it is perfectly 
preposterous how conceited he is. 

GuarpsMan. I? 

Actress. Yes, you. A moment 
ago I happened to speak to you 
ironically about your affairs—and you 
looked at me—with a look—as if you 
thought your shady love affairs could 
possibly mean anything to me. 

GuarpsMAN. Have I suggest so? 

Actress [excitedly]. Yes, I sit 
there, listen to the music and cannot 
hear a single note, because I am so 
ashamed of myself—not ashamed of 
myself but that you should have been 
able to make me so nervous. It’s 
anything but pleasant. You surely 
don’t believe that I am interested in 
your affairs with other women. 

GuarpsMaNn. I do believe it, and I 


Excel- 
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believe so strong that I would give 


everything in the world for one look 
from your eyes. 

Acrress. Well, Bernhard, what do 
you say to my conquest? It’s rather 
nice, isn’t it? 

Critic. Well, what do you expect, 
when you are the lady? 

GuarpsMAN. I have been most 
correct in my behavior so far and 
therefore the presence of this doctor 
—doctor— 

Actress. Dr. Bernhard. 

Guarpsman. Dr. Bernhard will 
not prevent me from saying before 
him as a witness that there is nothing 
I would not do, no woman, no car- 
riére, no happiness whatever that 
would not be absolutely nothing to 
me if you—if you— 

[He kneels, the Actress goes to 


him.] 
Actress. If I—? 
GuarpsMaAN. You know what—I 
would say. 
Actress. I know, I know. But I 


want to hear you say it. 

GuarpsMAN. Hear what? 
do you want to hear? 

Actress. I want to hear the end of 
that long sentence—that there is no 
woman in the world—oh, what do I 
want to hear! I want to hear you 
say you love me. 

Guarpsman [almost reels against 
the side of the anteroom]|. Oh, dear 
God. 

Actress. Say it. We may never 
see each other again. Why are you 
staring at my old friend like that? 
[Turns to the Critic at whom the 
husband had been staring.| Do you 
care for me? 

Critic. Surely—surely. 

Actress [nestling against him]. 
You are my best friend, my one 


What 
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friend in all the world, my father, 
my mother, my brother. I have never 
had a secret from you, and I have 
none now. Even if there were any- 
thing between us—but—but there is 
not and I hope you know it— 

GuarpsMAn. No, no. 

Actress. Even if there were I 
would tell him .. . I would confess 
to him as I have been confessing to 
the poor fellow for eight years. 

[Buries head. 

Critic [indignant]. 
now ... you little cat. 

Actress [very stubborn]. I don’t 
care... . You can believe whatever 
you like. This man, whom I met 
the first time at six o’clock this after- 
noon ... dares . . . just because 
. . . because he misconstrued a word, 
a gesture of mine and believed me 
jealous—and that’s what annoys me— 
what tortures me—and I would—I 
would like— [Drops the Criric’s 
hand, speaks in another tone.| What 
do you say, Bernhard? I’m behaving 
very badly, aren’t I? But I don’t 
care about anything now; this man 
may believe what he likes—but I 
confess to you, Bernhard that—dear 
Bernhard—this man, this man— 

GuarpsMan. Oh, please, I beg of 
you— 

Critic. How dare you interrupt 
the lady when she is honoring me 
with her confidence? 

GuarpsMAN. Marie. 

Critic. How dare you call the 
lady by her first name? 

Guarpsman. How dare you speak 
to me so? 

Critic [turns and bows to him]. 
I am at your service, but I cannot 
allow you to interrupt me now. 

[Returns to her and puts his arm 
about her.| 


Oh, see here 
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Actress. Bernhard, he doesn’t un- 
derstand. Bernhard—look at him. 
He is no beauty—but at last—at last 
a man who has no ringing voice, a 
man who, thank God, is neither in- 
telligent, nor brilliant,—nor melan- 
choly, nor sentimental—a man whose 
brain is neither sentimental nor per- 
verse. Bernhard, this simple, honest, 
stupid—he comes here and he doesn’t 
know how to behave—but, dear old 
friend—at last—after all these years 
—at last a MAN. 

[She breaks down and goes to 


box. | 
Critic. Yes. Control yourself. 
Congratulations. 
Guarpsman. Then I will— 


Critic. You will do nothing but 
behave like a man; and you will, I 
hope, appreciate the frankness of this 
lady, this genius whose conduct is not 
to be measured— [He breaks off 
this strain when Actress has reén- 
tered box.| It looks bad, my friend, 
she’s in love with you. I am afraid 
that our little champagne supper is— 

GuarpsMAN. Go away. Go away. 

Critic. You have my sympathy, 
poor fellow. 

GuarDsMAN. Go away. 

Critic. I know. You are afraid 
she will fall on your neck, in my 
presence. But if I do go, something 
worse may happen. You will not be 
able to control yourself—you will 
seduce your own wife. 

GuarpsMANn. Go away. 

Critic. You have caught yourself 
in your own trap. Don’t deceive 
yourself. But— 

GuarpsMAN. What? 

Critic. If you behave awkwardly 
or stupidly to disillusion her you will 
be a coward. If you should tell her 


who you are now how will you ever | 
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know? You've got to see it through. 


Guarpsman. Yes, I’ll see it 
through. 

Critic. How? 

GuarpsMAN. I will ask her if I 


may come to-morrow afternoon at 
five. Then I will know. 
Critic. Too late. Your wife is 
deceiving you before your very eyes. 
GuarpsMaNn. She’s only intending 
to deceive me. She'll not deceive me 
until to-morrow. 


Critic. Poor fellow. 

GuarpsMan. Pity the husband but 
congratulate me. 

Critic. You. 

GuarpsMaNn. If she kisses me as 


she has never kissed me, maybe it will 
not be the deceived husband her kiss 
awakens but—God forgive me—the 
victorious soldier. . . . No, no, come 
in to-morrow at four. 
[Critic exits into box as AcTRESS 
comes out again. | 

Actress. Prince, do you realize 
what life has done to us? As for me, 
I shall do what I must do, but do 
you realize that you have acted like 
a school-boy? Men have killed them- 
selves for me. But no man has ever 
forced me to say the things I have 
just said to you. I do not know what 
is happening to me. You do not 
know what is happening to you. 

GuarpsMan. No, you do _ not 
know what is happening to me. 

Actress. But now— 

[ Gets closer. ] 

GuarpsMANn. Now. 

Actress. Now. 

GuarpsMAN. But now. 

Actress. Well, say something, do 
something, be something. 

GuarpsMANn. Be what, be what? 

Actress. You. 
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GuarpsMAN. Me? 
Acrress. What is the matter? 


You were so ardent, so eager a mo- 
ment ago and now, why are you 
awkward, stupid— 

GuaRDSMAN. You 
that I was stupid. 

Actress. Are you playing a game 
with me; are you afraid to find this 
turning into a serious affair? There 
will be no divorce—no scandal—I do 
not intend to become a princess. 

GuarpsMAN. Madame— 

Actress. You should have known 
that I would burn with a great flame, 
once you set me alight. 

[He takes coat.| 

Actress. And now 
afraid. 

GUARDSMAN. 


said yourself 


you are 


Iam mad. My hap- 
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piness has turned my head. I do 
love you. 
Actress. You do love me. 
GuarpsMan. I love you. I adore 


you. I worship you. 

Actress. Are you as happy as I? 

Guarpsman. Yes—I am unspeak- 
ably happy. [They kiss. Applause ts 
heard outside as the first act of the 
opera ends. The doors open. Mama 
and the Critic see them. together. 
Mama gasps. Whispering to Ac- 
tress.] When shall I see you again? 

Botu TocerHer. To-morrow. To- 
morrow at five. 

[GuaRDSMAN goes out.]| 

Critic [coming to Actress.]| What 

a splendid finale. 


QUICK CURTAIN 
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[sceNE: The same drawing room 
as in Act One. 

Mama and the Actress sit in the 
settee, right. Mama 1s darning socks. 
The Actress is to the right of her. 
Lies ts under the piano, dusting.| 


Mama. I told you to say ma’am. 
Why don’t you do as I told you? 
Each time I tell you. 

Lizst. Yes, ma’am. 

Actress [interrupting]. Liesl, 
Mama, I shall want tea for two in 
glasses, Russian tea. 

Lirst. Yes, ma’‘am. 

Acrress. If any one should ask for 
me—I am not at home,—I have a 
headache, I’m not receiving, I’m not 
at home and I won’t be back this 
afternoon, 


Liest. Yes, madam. 


Actress. Of course, if the Prince 
comes. 
Liest. The Prince? 


Actress. Yes. 

Mama [at the same time]. The 
Prince who was here yesterday, you 
fool, don’t you know the Prince yet? 
And don’t forget to call me ma’am. 

LABS. ES: 

Mama. Je n’ai jamais vu dans 
toute ma vie un si beau et un si 
chic— 

Actress. Laissons ¢a, mama; ¢a 
va sans dire. Liesl, go and get tea 
ready. Russian. 

Liest. Yes, ma’am. 

Mama [looking at Lizst]. 
Vaime deja aussi. 

Actress. Pourquoi, “aussi.” 

Mama. Mais, ma chére enfant, il 
ne faut pas que tu should try to hide 
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it from your mama. I can still see 
without my lorgnette, Bebi, and your 
dear mama— 

Actress. That will do, Mama. 

[She goes to piano and plays the 
Chopin Nocturne—a pause.} 

Mama. It’s four o’clock—[Rises.| 
—and he won't be here until five; 
Bebi—I have still time to fix myself 
up a bit, because you never can 
tell, Bebi— [Exits left. Bell rings. 
Mama comes back muttering.| Well, 
who can that be? Liesl’s such a fool. 
If it’s that Tillie Bergman and she 
wants to come in—she won’t know 
how to keep her out. [She goes out 
right to answer the door. LuiEst en- 
ters with hand bag, and sets it center, 
Mama enters with hand bag and sets 
it center, the concierge enters with 
trunk and sets it center. The Actor 
enters and stands on platform. Mama 
exits left. As she goes off left.| Now 
he’s back again, the next thing they'll 
be asking me to shine his doots. 

Actress [stops playing]. Well— 
well—it’s you. 

Actor [declaiming]. 

“My coming then is unexpected? 

My heart’s hot impulse drove me 
to the deed. 

For ancient Cyprus calls me, and 
I come. 

The foe my sturdy fortress now 
doth threaten; 

I come with faith and hope, high 
mounting; 

Yes, I come with all sweet—” 

Actress. Oh, for heaven’s sake, 
stop acting. What’s brought you 
back so soon? 

Actor. What’s that? I return 
two whole days earlier, and all you 
have to say is “What’s brought you 
back so soon?” Is that all your 
greeting? Your kiss, your embrace? 
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Actress. You’ve been gone only 
one day and I was just beginning to 
forget your sarcasm and your nag- 
ging. But now it’s beginning all over 
again. 

Actor. If you want me to, I can 
go back to Olmutz. 

Actress [crosses down and sits 
sofa left]. Don’t, don’t! You are 
perfectly horrid. 

Actor, That sounds more natural. 
When you speak to me so _ beauti- 
fully, so affectionately—I'll go of my 
own free will. 

[Gets bag.]} 

Actress. Well, obviously I’m curi- 
ous to know why you've played only 
one of your three performances in 
Olmutz. 

Actor. It’s perfectly simple, my 
dear. This morning I received a tele- 
gram from our own theatre saying 
that Krauss was ill and that if he 
was not better by night, they would 
put on “Hamlet.” You know per- 
fectly well that when Krauss is ill in 
the morning, he is never quite himself 
by night, and that when I play Ham- 
let, there isn’t even standing room— 


naturally— 
Actress [crosses left]. Thanks, 
thanks, that’s enough. You can 


spare me the rest of the press notices. 
Actor. Well—in short, here I am 
—with my sweet little wife. 


Actress. You're in a very good 
humor. 
Actor. Aren’t you? 


Actress. Oh, yes. I am in good 
humor, too. 

Actor. Very well, then. I’m in 
good humor, you’re in good humor, 
and everything is all right. 

Actress. Yes. 

Actor. It’s too late to go to the 


café, 
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Actress. You're going to stay 
home? 

Actor. Yes. 

Actress. Until it’s time to go to 
the theatre? 

Actor. Yes. 

Actress [with a sigh]. Oh, very 
well. 


[She starts out left.] 
Actor. Where are you going? 
Actress. Nowhere in particular. 
[She 1s about to go.| 
Actor [goes up left of piano]. 
Well, what did you do with yourself 
all last evening? 


Actress. Nothing. 

Actor. Weren’t you bored doing 
nothing? 

Actress. No. 


Actor. You didn’t go anywhere? 

Actress. No. 

Actor. Weren’t you going to the 
opera? 

Acrress. Oh, yes. How silly of 
me. Of course I quite forgot. That’s 
so. I did go. 

Actor. Were you bored? 

Actress. So, so. 

Actor. What was it? 

Actress. “Butterfly.” 

Actor. But I thought you liked 
Its 

Actress. I’ve heard it so many 
times. 

Actor. Then you were bored. 

Actress. Hm! What is the mat- 
ter with you? 

Actor. Nothing, nothing. I sup- 
pose Bernhard dropped in during the 
evening as usual. 

[He sits on piano stool.| 

Actress. Yes, he was there a lit- 
tle while. 

Actor. Then you were alone most 
of the evening. 

Actress. No. 
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Actor. No. 
Actress. No, Mama was there. 
Actor. Alone in the afternoon, 


alone in the evening. Nobody here? 
Actress. No. 
Actor. Nobody at all. 


Actress. No. 

Actor. You were all alone until 
evening. 

Actress. How queer you are. If 


I tell you that I was alone—I was 
alone. 

Actor. Then you were alone here 
until you left for the theatre? 

Actress. Let me see. Bernhard 
was here—you said good-bye to him 
yourself. Then there was the man 
with the bill—but you were still here 
—of course. 


Actor. There was no one else 
here? 

Actress. No one else? Wait a 
minute. [Thinks it over.| No. 


Actor. I don’t know but I 
thought the concierge said—what do 
I know—something about a soldier— 

Actress. Yes? If there was a 
soldier here it was probably Liesl’s 
lover. 

Actor. That may be—I thought 
it might have been some stranger 

. . coming here. 

Actress. If there was a_ soldier 
here, he came to see Liesl. But we 
can ask her. 

[Turns to door.] 

Actor. Never mind that, my 
dear. I know Liesl. Not any too 
bright but with a word or two she’d 
confess the soldier came to see her— 

Actress. Would she? 

Actor. Yes, she’d even swear to 
it. 

Actress. Why should she swear 
to it? 


Actor. Because even if there had 
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been a soldier here and perhaps he 
had come to see you— [She rises.] 
I’m only joking, I’m only joking, our 
good loyal Liesl would know just 
what to say. [AcTREss moves to- 
ward door. The Actor stops her.| 
Never mind calling her. 

Actress. And so, little by little, 
your harmless questions have turned 
into a regular cross-examination. I 
was quite happy at first; I was quite 
touched; I thought you were inter- 
ested in how I spent the evening— 
and now it appears that you have 
been suspecting me. And with a 
soldier! Very nice, I must say. 

Actor. Oh, please— 

Actress. You must be out of your 
mind. 

Actor. Please, please! 

Actress. This is really too much 
—TI want to know at once what is 
back of all this about a soldier. I 
will call Mama and Liesl— 

Actor. Mama will tell the same 
lies as Liesl, and Liesl will tell the 
same lies as Mama, and there I'll be 
with three women trying to outdo 
each other lying to me. 

Actress. And now I insist that 
you tell me what you mean. 

Actor. I don’t mean anything. 

Actress. You've got to tell me 
what is in your mind and who put 
that sort of thing into your head. 

Actor. No one. But nevertheless 
yesterday afternoon after I had left— 
there was a soldier here. 

Actress. What has that got to do 
with me? 

Actor. Just wait, my dear, you'll 
find out soon enough. Let’s go, step 
by step, in chronological order. Let 
us say—there was a soldier here; let 
us take for granted that Liesl has 
tearfully confessed he came to see her. 
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Only there are all sorts of soldiers. 

Actress. What are you driving 
atP 

Actor. There are all sorts of sol- 
diers, big soldiers, and little soldiers, 
soldiers in red and soldiers in blue, 
soldiers in caps of fur, and soldiers 
in shining helmets. 

Actress. It’s a fireman, it’s a fire- 
man. The firemen wear helmets. It 
wasn’t even a soldier. So I am sup- 
posed to have deceived you—and with 
a fireman? 


Acror. A fireman? 
Actress. How doI know? Let’s 
ask Liesl. 


[She starts to the door left.| 

Actor [stopping her right of 
piano]. Not you, my dear, I'll do it. 
I am curious to know whether she 
will guess that it was a fireman. 
[He tries to open the door, up right. 
There 1s a little scream outside and 
he drags Lixsu in by the hair.| Oho, 
you've been listening, my girl— 

Lizst. I was just coming in, sir— 

Actor [sadly]. Then you’ve been 
listening? Then you know it was a 
fireman? Quite right, my girl— 
you're a good, faithful servant, you'll 
grow old in this house. Keep on 
listening— [He puts her out again.| 
T'll knock before I open next time, 
so that you won’t hurt your nose. 
[Returns to center.| So—it was the 
nightingale and not the lark; it was 
a fireman, and not a Guardsman. 


Actress. A Guardsman? A 
Guardsman? Now, what does that 
mean? 


Actor. Nothing. You were alone 
here at home, then you dressed and 
went to the opera with Mama, box 
No. 4, first tier. 

Actress. I sees...I see... . 
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So, you've paid some one ten gulden 
to spy on me. 
Actor. Twenty gulden, possibly. 
Actress. Just throwing your 
money away. Very well, that was 
where we sat. 


Acror. You didn’t exactly sit in 
the box! 
Actress. Oh, didn’t we? 


Actor. No, you spent the greater 
part of the first act in the anteroom. 

Actress. Then you acknowledge 
openly that this is no mere question- 
ing, but an inquisition? 

Actor. If you wish—I will ac- 
knowledge it. 

Acrress. And you expect me to 
answer your ridiculous questions? 

Actor. Yes, I do. 

Actress [sits sofa]. 
once you'll be right. 
them. Let us begin. 

Actor [sitting on trunk|. Where 
did you say your seats were last 
night? 

Actress. First tier, box 4. 

Actor. Right, or left? 

Actress. Right. 

Actor. Were you there before the 
opera began? 

Actress. No. 

Actor. No, you came in during 
the first act. 

Actress. Yes. 

Actor. And you took off your 
evening wrap. 

Acrress. Oh, did I? What an 
extraordinary thing for me to do! 

Actor. Yes, you took off your 
evening wrap, the one I gave you for 
your thirtieth birthday. 

Actress. The twenty-ninth. 

Actor. Thirty. 

Actress. Twenty-nine. 

Actor. Thirty. 

Actress. Twenty-nine. 


Very well, for 
I will answer 
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Actor. Well, it doesn’t matter. 

Actress. It does matter. 

Actor. The twenty-ninth, then. 

Actress. That is better. 

Actor. And a few minutes later 
an automobile drove up. 

Actress. That doesn’t 
me. 

Actor. An officer of the Russian 
Guards got out of the automobile. 
Isn’t that so? 

Actress. I don’t know—it might 
have been, how should I know? 

Acror. The Guardsman hurried 
up to the first tier and went straight 
to your box. 

Actress. That may be. 


concern 


Actor. He sent his card in to you. 

Actress. That is not true. 

Actor. Mrs. Spengler, the usher, 
says that it is. 

Actress. Mrs. Spengler, the usher, 
is lying. 

Actor. I'll send for her. 


Actress. Then she will repeat her 
lie here. 

Actor. Well, but we don’t need 
Mrs. Spengler—just listen a minute. 
At seventeen minutes of nine you in- 
troduced Mama to the Guardsman 
who was there in your box. 

Actress. Did I? 

Actor. Then Mama left you alone 
till the end of the act. Later dear 
Mama came in again, was startled 
and went hastily back to her seat. 
What startled Mama? 

[Mama comes in from left.] 


Actress. Here she is. She can 
tell you herself. 
Mama. Anything the matter? 


Actor. Aha, Mama, now you 
think I’m going to question you as to 
whether there was any one in the box 
yesterday and you will cover your- 


self with glory by lying to me one 
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hundred and fifty times without stop- 
ping for breath. Isn’t that right, 
dearest Mama? [Mama crosses to 
him.| But I shan’t ask you a single 
question. You've been getting your 
ear greasy at the keyhole all for noth- 
ing. [Chucks her chin.] But wait a 
minute, I don’t want you to go away 
without one little lie to your credit— 
tell me what startled you so. 
Mama. I suddenly thought of you. 
[Crosses to door right. | 
Actor. Oh, oh, oh,—look out, 
Mama, don’t open the door too sud- 
denly, Liesl is listening at the key- 
hole. 
Mama. ‘Thanks. [Calling off.| 
Look out, Liesl, I’m coming through. 
[She opens the door very care- 
fully and goes out. There is a 
pause. | 
Actor. So Bernhard called on you 
in your box? 
Actress. Yes. 
Actor. Did you introduce him to 
some one? 
Acrrsss. There was no one there 
to whom I could introduce him. 
Actor. And suppose Bernhard 
were to come in at this moment? 
Actress. If there was no one in 
the box, then Bernhard will say there 
was no one there. 


Acror. But if there was some 
one—? 
Actress. Then Bernhard will look 


at me first, and without so much as 
the quiver of an eyelash on my part, 
he will know that he is to say there 
was no one there. 

Acror. Then, if Bernhard looks at 
you first—then there was some one 
there. 

Acrress. He will look at me any- 
way as soon as he comes in—even 
before you ask him anything. 
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Actor. And if I go to meet him? 
If I question him when you are not 
there, how can he look at you then? 

Actress. Then he will have looked 
at me this morning. 

Actor. And what if I questioned 
him last evening? 

Actress. Then he will have looked 
at me day before yesterday, and to 
spare yourself further trouble, he 
looked at me ten years ago, and ever 
since then, he has always known ex- 
actly what he was expected to say. 

Actor. And if nevertheless he 
should come in here right now and 
say that there was a Guardsman in 
the box last night? 

Actress. Then I would know that 
you had told him just what to say. 

Acror. I told him what to say! 
Oh, I see, then if he says anything 
against you, his testimony is worth- 
less? 

Acrress. If you think him capable 
of lying for my sake, I have perfect 
right to think him capable of lying 
for yours. Have you anything better 
to offer? 

Actor. Yes. 

Actress. Then all this—all this is 
not merely a joke? 

Actor. No—it is not a joke. 

Actress. And you _really—seri- 
ously—thought that while you were 
slaving away, earning the money— 
that I was entertaining soldiers. 

Actor. Oh, my dear—entertaining 
soldiers. 

Actress. That I—I who gave up 
her freedom, her whole life for your 
sake, that I should—while you were 
away, be entertaining soldiers. 

Actor. I didn’t say that you were 
entertaining soldiers. 

Actress. What did you say then? 
You said something much worse. 
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And what are you doing now? 
You're thinking that I have deceived 
you. 


Actor. Oh, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t get so excited. 
Actress. And even if it were the 


truth, this lie—oh, I’m sure it was 
some of that Tillie Bergman’s in- 
sinuations—even if it were true—how 
can you deny that I have given you 
my young and precious life? 

| Weeps.| 

Actor. But, my dear— 

Actress [weeping]. How could 
you do that to me? 

Actor. This is really— 

ACTRESS. 
soul. 

Actor. Oh, my dear—what non- 
sense— . 

Acrress. I can’t stand it any longer 
—no—I feel that—that all is over be- 
tween us. 

Actor [ goes to her and sits right of 
her|. Don’t say such things—you 
know how madly I love you. 

Actress. And yet you suspect me? 

Actor. I do not suspect you. 


Actress. You believe lies about 
me. 
Actor. No—no, I don’t believe 


anything wrong about you. 

Acrress. You're not saying that 
because you really believe—but only 
because you know that I won’t stay 
with you a minute longer if you go 
on torturing me like this. I must go 
away. 

Actor [gets on knees|. Tm not 
torturing you, I promise you, my 
darling, that I will never torture you 
again. Don’t go away. 

Actress [rises]. I’m going away— 
I’m going away. 

Actor. No! No! Don’t go! Stay 
with me! 


You're killing my very - 
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Actress. Tell me as if you really 
meant it—from your very heart, that 
you do not believe these malicious 
lies. 

Actor. I do not believe them. 

Acrress. Did you say that with all 
your heart? You mean it honestly? 


Actor. With all my heart—hon- 
estly. 

Actress. You love me and trust 
me? 


Actor. I love you and trust you. — 


Actress. It was all lies and slan- 
der. 
Actor. It was all lies and slander. 


Actress. I was alone with Mama 
and I thought of your beautiful, 
ardent eyes—and I longed for you 
and wanted you with me—I loved 
you. 

Actor [buries face in her lap]. 
My darling. 

Actress. How I must love you to 
be able to forgive this. I do forgive 
you. 

Actor. You are my one love, for- 
ever and ever. 

[A pause.| 

Acrress. And now tell me, who 
slandered me? 

Actor | bashfully]. 
you. 

Actress. Do you love me? 

Actor. I love you. 

[Kisses her hand.] 

Actress. And you believe in me? 

Actor. I believe in you. [She 
presses her handkerchief to her eyes.| 
Forgive me—I’m so—so in love with 
you—that—why are you crying? 

Actress. Ah—if I could only tell 
you why I am crying— 

[She goes out right. Acror re- 
mains on knees, then sits back 
on heels.] 

Critic [enters up right]. 


I cannot tell 


Well, 
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it’s to-morrow afternoon. What are 


you doing there? 


Actor. Never mind. 
Critic. What’s the matter? 
Actor. I’m believing that I wasn’t 


with her last night. 

Critic. What? 

Actor. I’m believing what she 
said: that I wasn’t with her last night. 


Critic [laughs]. Are you? Ho, 
ho! 

Actor. Yes. And if I had con- 
fronted her with you, you would have 
lied, too. 

Critic. Quite so. 

Actor. I could prove nothing 


against her—unless I revealed myself 
to her— 

Critic. Well, why didn’t you? 

Actor. Because I never realized 
before how much she loved me—if 
I had told her what I had done she 
never would have forgiven me. I 
was frightened—and so—well—there 
was nothing left for me to say but 
that I believed her. 

Critic. Extraordinary— 

Actor. Oh, please—what’s so ex- 
traordinary about it? I just said I 
believed her. No disgrace about that! 

Critic. Perhaps you’re right—yes, 
my boy—perhaps after all you were 
really not there—perhaps that zs the 
truth—is there anything you can’t be- 
lieve if it’s necessary? 

Actor [rises]. Never mind about 
that. I’ve got control of myself now. 

Critic. Have you? Well, what 
are you going to do now? 

Actor. Yes. Now comes the mo- 
ment when her lying is not going to 
help her any. 

Critic [coming down from plat- 


form]. That is the moment I don’t 
want to miss. 
Actor. No, that’s a scene I can’t 
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go away. Come back later. Then 


we will all know. 
Critic. Will we? What about our 
champagne supper? 
[Critic exits. AcTRESs comes in 
from left with a smelling salts 
bottle in her hand. She 1s 


dressed in a different tea- 
gown. | 
Actress. You're still here? 
Actor. Why should I have gone 


away? 

Actress [inhaling from the smell- 
ing salts bottle]. 1 thought I heard 
the door close— [Pause.]| If you 
men only understood your wives— 
you'd go out now. 


Actor. Are you expecting some 
one? 

Actress [turns right|. What a 
funny question. 

Actor. Then why should I go 
out? 

Actress. Do go out for a little 


while—go to the café—take a walk— 
even if only for half an hour. Can’t 
you understand? After this dreadful 
scene I’m a wreck—I am so nervous. 


Actor. You want to get rid of 
me? 

Actress. Yes. 

Actor. Very well, my love. To 


show you how considerate I am of 
your nerves, and to show you I know 
you haven’t put that on for me, I'll 
go. 

Actress [becoming hysterical]. 
Oh, I see, I see. Then I’m expecting 
some one? The Guardsman possibly. 
I’ve given him a rendezvous? Here 
in my own apartment! [Shouting.] 
Will this never end? 

Actor. Oh, don’t begin that again. 
I’m going. I'll go just as soon as I’ve 
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unpacked my things for to-night. 
[She takes up a novel and lies back 
on the sofa to read it.| That’s right. 
Relax, relax. [He kneels behind the 
open trunk, the top of which hides 
him from her and begins to change 
to the GUARDSMAN’s costume and 
make-up.| It’s bad enough not to 
have been able to keep my engage- 
ment at Olmutz for Krauss’s sake. 
For once they arrange the repertoire 
so that I have three evenings free 
and then it occurs to Krauss to get 
sick. I doubt if he’s any sicker than 
I am. 

Actress. Probably not. 

Actor. You know he’s getting 
thirty-six thousand a year now. 


Actress. And yet he’s up to his 
ears in debt. 

Actor. Everything he owns is 
mortgaged. He’s a card fiend. 

Actress. He loses a lot at the 
races, too. 


Actor. Yes, the way he plunges 
it’s no wonder he can’t get along with 
thirty-six thousand a year. One ought 
to be able to live on that very de- 
cently. 

Actress. Not very luxuriously. 
Why not? What can a 
bachelor like him need for rent? At 
most; four thousand. 


AcTor. 


Actress. Four thousand. 
Actor. Very well, that’s four 
thousand. 


Actress [very much bored]. Four 
thousand. 

Actor. Then there’s his clothes. 
What he needs for clothes, shoes, ties 
—on the stage and off—he ought to 
be able to get easily for eight hundred 
a month—that makes—[he multi- 
plies|—nine thousand, six hundred a 
year, altogether sixteen thousand. 
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Actress [as before]. Sixteen thou- 
sand. 

[Lies down. | 

Actor. Then there is his under- 
wear and linen, food, light and heat. 

Actress. Light and heat—yes— 

Actor. On a liberal estimate— 

Actress. On a liberal estimate. 

Actor. On a very liberal estimate, 
fourteen thousand, that makes thirty 
thousand. If we add six thousand for 
cigars alone, there’s your thirty-six 
thousand. Where’s the poverty in 
that? 

[He has taken wig and mustache 
from a box, and smooths the 
wig carefully. | 

Actress. I didn’t say anything 
about poverty . . . I said luxury. 

Actor. One could live very well 
in the suburbs— 

Actress. Suburbs? 

Actor. Don’t sneer at the suburbs. 
It’s only here that people are afraid 
of distances. In Berlin everybody 
lives outside the town. It’s only a 
matter of time before the city reaches 
the suburbs and the suburb’s got to 
go further out, and the city catches up 
to the suburbs again and then the 
suburb’s got to move out again. Why, 
it’s perfectly delightful at Schoen- 
brunn. You can’t call Schoenbrunn a 
suburb. It has such an aristocratic 
atmosphere. | He is finished with his 
disguise and begins to assume the 
GuarDsMaNn’s accent.| The refined, 
dignified quiet atmosphere, the court 
and court life give the whole place a 
distinction. [The clock strikes five 
and he rises from behind the trunk— 
the GuarpsMan again. In Russian ac- 
cent.| Exactly five o'clock. His 
majesty himself could not be more 
punctual. 

[The Actress looks at him. 
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There is a pause. Suddenly a 
smile brightens her face. She 
takes on the tone and manner 
which she had when with the 
GuarpsMaNn, and speaks with 
artless ease.| 

Actress. Good afternoon, Prince. 
[She points to his former place.| I 
began to think you were not coming. 

Actor. Yes? 

Actress. How was the ball at the 
Palace last night? That affected con- 
versation must be terribly boring. 
Everything is so restrained. Were 
you there long? 

Actor [in his own voice]. What 
are you talking about? 

Actress. What? 

Actor. What’s all this mean? Are 
you trying out a part—are you act- 
ing? 

Actress [sitting up]. No, my 
dear, you are doing the acting. Why, 
you're even in costume. 

Actor. Yes, I am, and I hope you 
realize why—instead of begging my 
forgiveness—now that you’re exposed 
—instead of realizing that the mo- 
ment has come when even your lies 
are of no avail—you are—you are— 
what does this mean? Doesn’t this 
make everything clear? 

[Looks down at himself.] 

Actress. Why, yes. 

Actor. Well—then what are you 
doing? 

Actress. What am I doing? I’m 
going on with our little comedy from 
where we left off last night—the com- 
edy that I’ve been playing for your 
sake since yesterday afternoon— If you 
wish, we can keep it up—but I fancy 
we have had enough of it by now. 

Actor. What are you saying? 

Actress. You heard me perfectly 
well. 
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Actor. You mean—you mean 
you've been acting—ever since yester- 
day afternoon? 

Actress. Yes. 

Actor. And you mean to say— 
Great Heavens—you mean to say now 
—that you recognized me at once? 

Actress. I not only mean to say it 
—I do say it. And not only do I say 
it, but it is true. 

Actor. Oh, that would be terrible, 
if at the moment that you are caught, 
you escape. 

Actress [calmly]. You came in at 
that door yesterday at exactly sixteen 
minutes past six. At seventeen min- 
utes past six, I had recognized you. 
At eighteen minutes past six, I was 
wondering whether I should laugh in 
your face—and at nineteen minutes 
past six I had decided to play the com- 
edy to the end. 

Actor. That is not true. 

Actress. You poor fellow—you 
trust yourself to play a difficult part 
sufficiently well to deceive even me— 
and yet you don’t trust me to play a 
much easier one—even though— 

Actor. Even though— 

Actress. Even though my acting 
ability is fully equal to yours— 


Actor. Tut, tut, tut— 
Actress. Better, possibly. If not 
even— 


Actor. Tut, tut, tut—we won't go 
into that. There are other matters. 
But if we should go into it—if we 
do begin to make comparisons, there 
isn’t an actor in Europe who can 
touch my Romeo. You are a good 
Camille, my dear, but you must par- 
don me if I say I’ve seen better. 

Actress [rises in cold rage. 
Crosses.] You've seen a better Ca- 
mille? Oh, you mean Duse—good, 
I agree to that. 
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Actor [mockingly]. Sarah wasn’t 
exactly bad—either. 


Acrress. Sarah? Sarah wasn’t 
bad? 
Actor. Although a certain critic, 


a dear friend of yours, wrote that you 
were better. 

Actress. Sarah was better than I? 
And you say that now—now, for the 
first time—after keeping it from me 
all these years? 

Actor. Well, I thought that while 
you appreciated my art, it was my 
duty to appreciate yours! 

Actress. I appreciate your art! 
You think I’ve seen no better Romeo 
just because I never said so? I won’t 
tell you yet, I won’t tell you the name 
of the man who was better than you. 
Pll just tell you where I saw him. 
Do you know where I saw a better 
Romeo than you? In a stock com- 
pany in Schmatz! 

Actor. I have just one thing to 
ask of you—please don’t drag my art 
into this discussion. I’m not discuss- 
ing your acting. 

Actress. Yes, you are. If you can 
play the Guardsman so well that I be- 
lieve in him, why couldn’t I play the 
woman who believed in the Guards- 
man well enough for you to believe 
in my belief. 

Actor. Because I simply could not 
be recognized—whatever you may 
say. 

Liest [enters up right]. Please— 
please, there’s a man outside. 

Actress. What does he want? 

Lizst. I don’t know, but he’s got 
a bill. 

Actor. Tell him to go. 

[Lies comes to door to tell 
Crepitor to go, but he steps 
in, beaming.| 

Crepiror. Good afternoon, good 
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afternoon. You know really I hate to 
disturb a great artist like yourself, but 
couldn’t you let me have just a little 
bit on account? The whole thing’s 
only four hundred and sixty kronen. 

Actor [2 GuarpsMAN’s tone]. 
Artist. Artist. Who do you take me 
for? 


Crepitor. He will have his little 
joke. 

Actor. Joke. Joke. Don’t you 
understand? 

Crepiror. For twenty years now, 


I’ve been calling on you gentlemen 
of the theatre collecting money for 
Weinlovitz. Excuse me, sir, your 
own mother might not know you, 
your own wife might not know you, 
and you could put on all the uni- 
forms, and wigs, and whiskers in the 
world, and as long as you owe me 
money I would know you. [Pause. 
Actor pays him and Crepitor starts 
out. He halts.| Now look here, sir, 
why go to the trouble of all this fancy 
dress for a rotten four hundred and 
sixty kronen. It wasn’t worth it. 
Actress. There you are, my dear. 
Actor. What? 
Actress. Why, even a tradesman. 
Actor. Of course he would recog- 
nize me. I haven’t got my boots on. 
It’s broad daylight here and it was 
dark yesterday—and darker in the 
box. And suppose he did recognize 
me—you did not. Oh, no, my dear, 
that doesn’t mean that you recognized 
me. Not by any manner of means. 
Mama [enters right, mop and pail 
in hand.| Oh, I beg your pardon for 
appearing in this dress. I did not 
know you were here, Prince, we did 
not expect you until after five o’clock, 
did we, Bebi? But you're so aristo- 
cratically punctual, Prince—you arrive 
so exactly on the hour—I don’t quite 
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know what to say. 
scrub the floors. 

Actor. Get out, you dirty-faced 
hag of hell. Get out, get out. 

[Mama dashes out.] 

Actress. Why, even Mama knew 
who you were. 

Actor. I don’t care. I don’t care. 
You didn’t, you didn’t. Prove it to 
me. How did I give myself away? 

Actress [crosses right and thinks]. 
Well, let me see. Oh, yes. You gave 
yourself away when you praised your 
own cigarettes. No one else will 
smoke them. 

Actor. That doesn’t explain any- 
thing. That doesn’t mean anything. 

Actress. And there are other 
things. Your kiss—but I really mean 
this seriously. You couldn’t disguise 
your kiss—it was so—so entirely your 
own—it was impossible not to recog- 
nize it. 

Actor. Yes—I was afraid you 
recognized my kiss. 

Actress. And then your eyes. 
What was it I told you the day that 
you first told me you loved me? 
What was it I told you about your 
eyes? 

Actor. That the look in my eyes— 

Actress. ‘That sweet, warm, sad 
look. 

Actor. That betrayed me! 


Actress. Yes. You're looking at 
me like that now. 
Actor. I don’t want to. 


Actress. Oh, if every man who 
wears a uniform were such a hero as 
you. 

Actor. So I am to believe that you 
recognized me the very first minute? 

Actress. The very first moment. 
You owe that to your peace of mind. 
Don’t say “if” or “but”—I warn you 
that if you do not believe me now, I 


I think I'll go | 
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have really nothing more to offer. 
This is the only—[Suddenly.|—and 
besides it’s really true. 

Actor. Then why didn’t you tell 
me from the beginning? 

Actress. Because I wanted you to 
play the comedy out to the end. I 
certainly didn’t think you’d lack the 
courage to go through with it. 
[Rises.] I didn’t think that you’d 
rob us of that beautiful night. 

Actor [on his knees]. Then you 
do love me? . 

Actress. And you will never put 
me to the test again? 

Acror. Never again. 

Actress. And you love me? 

Actor. I am so in love with you. 
Why are you crying? 

Actress. Now I can tell you why 
I am crying—because you love me so 
—and because I am just a bit 
ashamed of myself. 

[She goes to piano and plays 
Chopin. The Critic enters.| 

Critic. On your knees again. 
What are you dressed up like that 
for? 

Actor. Bernhard, I myself was the 
Guardsman. 

Critic [exchanges glances with Ac- 
TREss]. You were? 

Actor. And would you believe it, 
even though I played the Guardsman, 
she recognized me from the begin- 


ning. 
Critic. Did she? 
Actor. You look as though you 


didn’t believe it. 

Critic [crosses right, looking at 
Actrsss; then to Actor]. Of course 
she recognized you. 

Actor. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
she’d told you all about it. 

Critic [looks at Actress; they 
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laugh]. Why, of course she told me. 
Tell me, will you do me a great 
favor? 
[Crrric sits in the armchair left.) 
Actor. Yes. 
Critic. Take off that costume— 
you look rather ridiculous in it. 
[Actor takes off costume and 
sits in settee right. | 
Actor. Id look even more ridicu- 
lous if she hadn’t recognized me. 
[Mama enters complacently from 
lower right entrance, stepping 
over costumes tossed behind 
settee by Actor. | 
Actress. Mama, call Liesl and get 
these costumes out of the way. 
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Mama [shouting]. Liesl! [List 
enters from right upper entrance.| 
Liesl, help me get these costumes into 
this trunk. [Lrest sets to work, pick- 
ing up the scattered costumes. MaMa 
holds up GUARDSMAN costumes to Ac- 
tor.] Are you going to wear this to- 
night? 

Actor [shouting]. No. Why does 
she annoy me like that? Day in, 
day out— 

[Mama talks back to him angrily, 
Lisst begins chattering and the 
curtain falls on the same scene 


with which the play began.) 
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@ THE TALE OF THE WOLF 


NETS ONE 


[scene: The dining room of a 
fashionable hotel. Zacon and M1xHaL 
sit at a table near the wall. There 
are three bottles of wine on the 
table. They talk very quietly. There 
are no other guests in the room. 
There is a short pause after the cur- 
tain rises. | 


Zacon. Women—beautiful women 
—everywhere—in the street car—in 
the theatre—getting out of taxis— 
wherever you go— 

Mrixuat. Don’t—you’re breaking 
my heart. 

Zacon. So many beautiful women 
—and Saturday we go back to the 
garrison. 

Mixuar. Well— [Lifting his 
glass.| Here’s to happiness. 

Zacon [lifting his glass]. 
to happiness. [He drinks.] 

Waiter. Yes, Sif. 

Zacon. Have you any Mumm’s, 
Cordon Rouge, Drapeau Americain? 

[Bus Boy crosses to the right.] 

First WairTer. Yes, sir. 

Zacon. I don’t mean the ordinary 
Cordon Rouge—the bottle with the 
little American flag on it. 

Heap Waiter. Sorry, sir, we 
haven’t that. How would some 
Cliquot extra dry, with the yellow 
sealvcwe 20) oe 

Mrxuat [drawling]. 


Here’s 
Waiter! 


Ayala—extra 


dry? 
Heap Waiter’ [turning to 
Mrxuat]. I’m very sorry— 


Mixwar. Georges Goulet Grand 
Vin Brut, 1904? 

Heap Warrer. I’m very sorry— 

Mrxuar. Saint Marceux Imperial, 
1906? 


Heap Warrer. I’m very sorry— 


MIKHAL. Perrier-Jouet | Carte 
blanche, 1911? You’re very sorry. 

Heap Waiter. Cliquot extra dry, 
yellow seal? 

Zacon. Bring it out! 

Heap Wairer [turns and makes a 
little bow to Zacon. The other 
waiters bow after him]. At once, 
sir. [To First Warrer.] Cliquot, 
yellow seal. 

First Waiter [to 
Cliquot, yellow seal. 


Bus Boy]. 


Bus Boy. Cliquot, yellow seal. 

Trirp Waiter. Cliquot, yellow 
seal. 

FourtnH Waiter. Cliquot, yellow 
seal. 

Zacon. In the street car—at the 


theatre—getting out of taxis— 
Mixwar. Everywhere—beautiful 
women— [Zacon sighs. A pause.]| 
Well, to go on—George goes after 
this girl, and pretty soon he has her 
where he wants her, do you see? 
[Pay waiter enters with yellow 
seal, hands it to First Watrer 
and serves. | 


Zacon. I know—and then the 
husband— 

Mixuar. No—no—not her hus- 
band— Will you let me tell this 
story? It was not her husband— 

Zacon. Sorry— Go on— Who 
was it? 

MrxHat. No. You finish the 


story. You know so much about it. 
Go on yourself. 

Zacon. Oh—go on, go on. 

Mixuar. No. 

Zacon. Well, here’s to you. 

Mrxwar. And you! 

[They drink.| 

Zacon. I hear Ali’s got a Spanish 

girl. 
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MixHa. Oterita. 

Zacon. Oterita! 

[He snaps his fingers in imita- 
tion of the castanet and stamps 
his feet—Da-v_m. | 

Mrxuar. Oterita. 

Zacon [singing and snapping fin- 
gers as  castanets|. Oterita—Ote- 
rita— 

[Heap Warrer appears left, 
hangs KELeMEN’s hat and coat 
on rack—Vii_mMa and KELEMEN 
enter, Heap Walter passes 
them to table right. | 


Heap Warrer. The table over 
here, sir? 
ZAGON [singing]. Oterita— 


KELEMEN [seeing soldiers|. No. 


Virma. Why not? It will do very 
well. 

Keremen. No— I'll be in a 
draught. [Turns his back on offi- 


cers and motions ViiMa to sit at 
table on left.| We'll sit here. 

ZacoN [KELEMEN sits during the 
following]. You went to his place? 
They say he has two hundred acres. 
You might wait for me 
to sit down, my dear. 

Kevemen. I didn’t, you see. 

Vitma [appeasingly|. Eugen— 

Ketemen. The menu, please. 

First Waiter [handing him 
Eggs Cardinal—eggs Roths- 


VILMA. 


menu |. 
child, eggs Metternich, cold salmon 
with green sauce—or— 

Kevemen. I'll do the ordering. 

Waiter. Yes, sir. 

Ketemen. What would you like, 
dear? Eggs Cardinal, eggs Roths- 
child, eggs Metternich—cold salmon 
with green sauce— 

Virma. I don’t want anything. I 
am not hungry. 

Kevemen. You're not hungry? 
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Virma. No, I don’t want any- 
thing. 

Ketemen’ [handing back 
menu|. Later—madame does 
wish anything now. 

[Heap Waiter exits left. First 
Waiter exits right. The Bus 
Boy takes his place.| 

ZAGON [singing|. Oterita— 

KeLteMEN. Two beers. Of course 
if you are determined to sulk— 

Virma. But— 

Keremen. And let the waiter 
know that you don’t want to eat 
because your husband has taken your 
appetite away— 

Vitma. Poor Eugen—you get so 
nervous when you're tired. 

Kevtemen. Do you think it makes 
me any less nervous to have you play 
the abused wife—in front of the 
waiter? 


the 
not 


Vitma — [appeasingly]. You're 
quite right, dear. Forgive me if I 
have annoyed you. [Pause.] Eugen 
—what is it now? [Boy enters with 
beer.| In the taxi you had quite 
calmed down—now you're beginning 
all over again. It’s getting to be a 
little too much— 

KELEMEN [to Bus Boy]. Tell the 
waiter to bring us two cold salmon— 
without the green sauce. 

Bus Boy. Yes, sir. 

[ Exits. ] 

Ketemen. When I say that I 
don’t want a table next to two in- 
toxicated Hussars, you needn’t ask 
me, right in front of the waiter, why 
I don’t. Nor say that the table will 
do very well. With the waiter there 
I can’t explain that a table next to 
two drunken soldiers will not do at 
all. At least not for me—even if 
you— 
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Vima. Ah—we are getting on— 
Now it’s strange officers—two of 
them at once. I thought it was still 
Stephan Balsay. 

Keremen. It is Stephan Balsay— 
that’s why I suspect the officers. 

Virma. Dearest Eugen—I suppose 
I should be very proud to have you 
love me so much—but— 

Ke_emMen. But— 

Virma. It’s a little too much—a 
great deal too much— 

Kerremen. My dear, I trust you 
implicitly. I know you are a self- 
respecting woman with no romantic 
foolishness about you, thank God. 
But I have a right to be anxious 
when I see these woman hunters 
sniffing about you. 

Vima. Woman hunters? 

KeLemMen. Because I can’t com- 
pete with them. 

Vitma. Do you need to? 

[She takes hold of his hand.| 

Kevemen. I’m _ not clever like 
them—I can’t make clever remarks— 
or tell risqué stories—people don’t 
listen to me at a dinner party. 

Virma. Oho! 

KevLemen. I don’t dance, I— 

Virma. I never insisted on your 
dancing. 

KELEMEN. Because you knew I'd 
only make you ridiculous. 


Vuma. I’ve never thought any- 
thing of the kind. 
Keremen. Oh, I don’t deceive 


myself—I know I can’t be anything 
more than a good provider. [Enter 
First Warrer followed by Bus Boy. 
Serves cold salmon, KELEMEN, with- 
out any change of tone.| Let go of 
my hand! 
[Heap Waiter enters left.] 
Virma. Ooh—what a brute! 
KELEMEN. Let go, I tell you! 
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Virma [while the waiter serves 
them]. What time do we go to the 
Countess? 

Keremen. Not before half past 
eleven. We can have a bite to eat, 
then I'll work for an hour at home. 
I’ve ordered the car for eleven. 

[First Watrer and Bus Boy 
exit after serving. Heap 
Warrer crosses slowly to right, 
then exits.| 

Virma. Isn’t that too early? 

Keremen. No. We'll put the boy 
to bed and then you can dress. 

Virma. You have it all planned! 
Think what it means to you to have 
an orderly, domestic soul like me for 
a wife instead of a temperamental, 
frivolous— 

KELEMEN [puts down his fork and 
turns nervously to Vitma]. What? 
What do you mean by that? 

Virma. Why did you call atten- 
tion to those Hussars? 

KeLemMen. Why? 

Virma. If you hadn’t pointed 
them out to me I shouldn’t have 
noticed them. Why did you make 
me think of them? 

KeLtemMen. I make you think of 
them! That’s good. 

Vitma. Conceited men repel me 
—you know that. Particularly when 
they’re soldiers. And yet you keep 
pointing them out to me. 

Krremen. I know— My—my 
case is pathological. I could write an 
article about my ailment for the 
“Pathological Review” that would as- 
tonish you. But that doesn’t make it 
any better. The question is, what am 
I going to do about it? 

Virma. Cure yourself of _ it, 
Eugen. 

Ke.emMen. I'll begin the cure to- 
morrow. 
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Virma. Oh, that sarcastic tone— 

Ketemen. Now, listen to me, my 
dear. I admit that I’m just a jealous 
fool—but you won’t admit that I ad- 
mit it—that I can stand outside of 
myself and— 

Vitma. Don’t do that—you'll only 
get involved again. Just as you did 
about Stephan Balsay. 

Kevemen. That was different. 
Didn’t I see how he sat next to you, 
devouring you with his eyes—and 
how he looked at me? Oh, I was a 
Stephan Balsay once—before I mar- 
ried you. I used to say: “Here comes 
your husband.” 

Vima. Why do you think I 
talked with him at all? 

Kecemen. I’m sure I don’t know. 

Virma. You know very well. On 
account of the Bishop. You want 
that lease from the Bishop and Balsay 
is the Bishop’s attorney. All these 
years I’ve avoided men on your ac- 
count—just this once I show some 
interest in Stephan Balsay. And you 
talk about his devouring me with his 
eyes—and his looking at you and his 
saying “Here comes your husband.” 
Oh, Eugen, if you knew how you 
tried my patience! 

Kevemen. Your patience? So 
that’s it. Very well, then—now we 
can talk frankly. Answer me this, 
why am I going to the Countess’ re- 
ception to-night? 


Virma. I know, I know. 
KeL_eMen. Answer me. 
Virma. Please, we are in public— 


try to control yourself. 
Keremen. Why am I going to the 
Countess’ reception to-night? 
Virma. Go on, dear, eat your 
supper—you’re absolutely right. 
Keremen. And you may as well 
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drop that motherly tone—or I won’t 
take another bite. 

Vitma [resigned]. Well, what is 
it? What am I supposed to answer? 
Why are you going to the Countess’ 
reception to-night? You’re going to 
the Countess’ reception because— 

KeLeMen. I'll tell you why I’m 
going. I can see you don’t want to 
admit the real reason. 

Virma. Oh, you can see that? 

KeLtemen. Yes, I can. We're go- 
ing to the reception because the 
Countess is the Bishop’s sister. And 
because the Attaché is coming from 
Paris to be at the reception and the 
Countess and the Attaché will to- 
gether persuade their brother the 
Bishop to lease those four thousand 
acres to me. And why do I want 
those four thousand acres? 

Virma. Darling, I know. 

Ketemen. Why do I want those 
four thousand acres? Because next 
month we will sublet the land at an 
advance of 240,000 kronen. Half of 
which goes to Lewicky and half to 
me—120,000 kronen. And what do 
I want of 120,000 kronen? 

Virma. Hush—not so 
you'll be overheard— 

KeELeMEN [suddenly dropping his 
voice]. What do I want of 120,000 
kronen when we can com- 
fortably on our income of 30,000? 


loud— 


live 


Virma. You're thinking of our 
child. 
KELEMEN. You see, you know 


nothing about it—I’m not thinking 
of the child. He'll have to make 
his own way. My father never left 
me anything. 


Virma. How can you talk that 
way? 
KeELEeMEN. Because I mean it. I 
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want the money for you—and for no 
one else. 

Virma [lowering her eyes]. 1 
know you do. 

Ketemen. I’ve told you a hun- 
dred times—I’m not brilliant, not 
good looking, not romantic. I can’t 
make passionate love to my wife, I 
can’t thrill her with my burning 
ardor so that her eyes shine—and her 
pulse jumps to a hundred and forty 
a minute. But I will give my wife— 
my dear little wife—a few hundred 
thousand kronen—two years more 
and it will be a million—a million 
for my wife—my darling. I must 
give her something—my life is noth- 
ing—my stupid, humdrum life is no 
use to a woman. So she shall have 
a million—a million, my child—now 
you've heard my declaration of love 
and now you know why I am going 
to the Countess’ reception—not to 
hear the famous baritone from 
America— 

Vitma [moved]. I'm going to 
put my fork down and get up and 
kiss you—right on the mouth. 

Keremen. Wait till you get your 
million. And in the meantime don’t 
sit so close to Stephan Balsay. 


Vitma. You child— 

KeLemMen [gruffly]. Child! 
[He eats.| 

Vitma. Did I sit close to him? 


KeELEMEN. Very close. 
[ Pause. | 
Virma [her hand on his arm]. 
He sat close to me. 
Keremen. It’s all the same. 
[ Pause. | 
Zacon [looking at Vima]. Here’s 
to women! 
Mixuart. And plenty of them. 


[They drink. KeELEMEN raises 
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his head nervously. Turns and 
looks at officers.| 

Vita [ quickly, to attract his atten- 
tion]. Half past eleven— [KeExe- 
MEN turns to Vitma.] Won't that 
be too late? 

Keremen. No. 
cers again.| The 
doesn’t get in till eleven. 
only one I want to see. I can stand 
missing the scene from “Don 
Giovanni.” I’m not going for enjoy- 
ment’s sake. 

Vuma. Nor I, either. 

KeLemen [ironically|. Oh, you're 
not! Whenever you’re among people, 
you're looked at—and when you’re 
being looked at you’re enjoying your- 
self. 

Vitma [sighing]. What did Dr. 
Lewicky write from Odenburg? 

Ketemen. Nothing. 

Virma. Didn’t you get a letter 
from him? 

Ketemen. Then you must know 
what he wrote. 

Vitma. I don’t read other people’s 
letters. 

KELEMEN [puts down his fork]. 
Just what are you insinuating? 

Vitma [hastily]. Nothing—noth- 
ing at all. I’m not insinuating any- 


[Turns to offi- 
Attaché’s train 
He’s the 


thing. Forgive me—it just slipped 
out. 
KELEMEN. Just because once I 


opened one of your letters— 
Virma. [I’ve forgotten all about 
1t. 
KeLeMEN. I never denied it. So 
there’s no need for your insinuations. 
It was in a man’s handwriting, so I 
opened it. I opened it because I was 
suspicious. How was I to know it 
was from your dentist? I never tried 


to conceal it—I told you frankly what 
I had done. 
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Virma. Please believe me, I 
wasn’t insinuating. 

Ketemen. I'll believe you. What 
was it you asked me? 

Virma. What did Dr. Lewicky 
say in his letter? 

Ketemen [word for word as if he 
were reciting]. He advised me 
again to go to the reception because 
the Attaché is to be in town only 
this evening and he is the only per- 
son who can influence the Bishop. 
The Bishop worships his younger 
brother and when the Countess wants 
anything of the Bishop she goes to 
the Attaché first. I must by all means 
speak with the Attaché. “With my 
very best regards to your charming 
wife, I remain, yours sincerely, Karl 
Lewicky. Odenburg, February 4, 
1912.” Now do you know? 

Virma. Many thanks. 

KetemMen. Don’t mention it. 

Virma. No, not to you—I was 
thanking Dr. Lewicky. 

Keiemen. Please don’t be funny. 

Vitma. You are nervous. 

Ketemen. Nervous—you say that 
as if it were acrime. Let me tell you 
it’s a disease—like a toothache—the 
only difference is that— 

Vitma. That your tooth hurts me. 

Keremen. There, you see—I’ve 
just a practical mind—and you have 
imagination. You're clever, witty— 
I’m matter-of-fact and dull. Yes, my 
dear, I know how far above me you 
are. That is my misfortune. Say 
something clever—make fun of me— 
make me feel ridiculous. 

Virma. Tell me, does Dr. Lewicky 
think you can get the lease? 

Ketemen. You treat me like a 
child—you see that I am nervous so 
you talk of the lease. Yes, he thinks 


I ‘can. 
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Vitma. What does the Countess 
say? 

Ketemen [irritated]. That it’s a 
delicate situation because there are so 
many bidders. But if the Attaché 
puts in a word for us the lease is 
ours. 

[Frrsr Watrer 
crosses to left. | 

Virma. Isn’t Lewicky coming on? 

KeLemMen. No, he will send one 
of his representatives if anything de- 
velops. Is that all you want to 
know? 

Vitma_ [emotionally]. 
treat you like a child? 

Ketemen’ [embarrassed|. Now, 
please—you needn’t be sentimental. 

Vitma. How else could I treat 
you—you’re so like a child, a sweet, 
stubborn, pathetic, bad little boy. 

KELEMEN. Stop it. 

Virma. And if you knew how 
sweet and naive you are when you 
talk of your millions—but only I 
can know that. If we were at home 
now— [Catch in her throat.| Oh, 
you are such a dear, dear person— 
and your face 7s like a little boy’s. 
And it makes me so proud to think 
you are going to give me a million— 
and—and— [Puts down  fork.]| 
No, I can’t eat another bite. And if 
you say another word I'll cry. 

KeELEMEN [turns around to WAITER 
—with forced calmness|. Waiter, 
bring us some fruit. 

Waiter [who is behind KELEMEN’s 
back]. Would you like peaches, 
grapes—or perhaps some pears, sir? 

KELEMEN [thinking of something 


enters right, 


You say I 


else]. Yes. 
Waiter [waits—then _ softly]. 
Which would you like, sir? 
Kevemen. Tell him what you 


want, dear. 
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thank you. 

Keremen [withdraws his hand]. 
Please—have something. 

Virma. Pears—pears—pears! 

[Exit Watrer right.] 

KeLemen [who thinks WattTER is 
still behind him]. Pears. [After a 
pause he turns and sees Water has 
left. Vitma laughs. Turns angrily 
to Vitma.] That’s it—laugh! 

Vuma [smiling]. There—there— 
but don’t look so glum. If you'll 
smile I won’t bother you for the 
millions—I won’t need it. 


Ketemen. No—I know how 
much you do need it. 

Vitma. But I don’t. 

KELEMEN. You don’t know 
women. 


Vitma. Perhaps. But I know my- 
self. 

Keremen. To-day — now — you 
don’t need it. But I know what be- 
comes of these domestic wives when 
they approach the thirties. That’s 
why I must make sure of you before 
then. And because I can’t do it any 
other way I’m going to depend on the 
million. 

Vitma. Make sure of me? I 
don’t want to leave you. 

Keremen. You'd go to-night. 

Vitma. Not even to-morrow. 

KeiemMen. Then the day after to- 
morrow. 

Virma. If I say no—you'll say the 
day after that—and so on. We could 
sit here for a thousand years playing 
that game. 

KeELemMen. If some one doesn’t 
come in the meantime. 


Vitma. Who? 
KeELeMen § [insinuatingly]. Some 
one. 
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Virma. Are you going to begin 
all over again? 


KeELEMEN. Yes. 
Virma. Some one? 
KeELemMen. Some one who_ has 


everything that I lack. Not a man 
with a brief case and spectacles and 
a headful of stupid law—but some 
one with youth and strength—or 
charm and fascination. I am simply 
a husband who knows it. 

Vitma. Knows what? 

Keremen. That he is a husband. 
If you want a word to sum up every- 
thing that a woman finds unsatis- 
factory in marriage, that is it: hys- 
band. And so if some one comes— 

Vitma. You are thinking of same 
one in particular? 

KELEMEN. No, no. 

Vitma. Who is it? 

KeteMen. God knows—any one 
—a stranger—who doesn’t even know 
that he is coming. 

Vitma. You are 
some one in particular! 

KeELteMEN. No—just whoever it is 
who is coming. 

Vitma. Let him come—I don’t 
want him. 

KELEMEN. Not now—but if he 
comes to-morrow or the next day, 
you will want him— 

Vitma. You harp on this one idea 
so much I’m beginning to think 
there’s something back of it. What 
is it? 


thinking of 


Keremen. Nothing. 
Vitma. You're leading up to 
something. 


KELEMEN. No—it’s only another 
symptom of my disease. 

Virma. And will it go on this 
way—will it get worse? [Almost 
crying.| Shall we separate? 

Kriemen. I don’t know. 
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Vitma. What in heaven’s name 
do you want me to do? Cover up 
my face—cut off my hair— 

[Heap Waiter enters and stands 
at right.] 

KeELemen. Oh, I know—I am to 
blame. I ought to have married a 
nice little girl from the provinces— 
who would have looked up to me as 
if I were a demi-god—or married my 
cook. Not a brilliant, beautiful, 
clever— But if you hadn’t been what 
you are I wouldn’t have married you. 


[Eats.] 
Vitma. Well— 
Kevemen. Shall we end the dis- 
cussion now? 
Vitma. Please do. 
KeLteMen. But just one thing 
more and we will let it rest. Under- 


stand this. When I am at home with 
you and the boy—then I have a few 
happy hours—then everything is 
fine and right. But when we go out 
among people—in the streets—the 
theatre—the restaurants—then I begin 
to suffer the tortures of the damned. 
When I see the way men look at you, 
and then whisper to each other and 
smile, then I curse the day that I was 
born, for at such times the knowl- 
edge that you are a decent, self- 
respecting woman doesn’t help me— 
not then— My grandfather used to 
tell us of the peasant uprising in °48. 
The peasants, armed with scythes 
axes, were ravaging the country. 
My grandfather, who had foreseen 
the trouble, had converted all his 
property into gold and when it came 
he fled one night with all his wealth 
in a little bag. He told us again and 
again of that flight. How he had 
gone along a dark forest trail, trem- 
bling at every rustle in the bushes. 
There is a sharp noise—his heart 


and 
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stands still while he clutches his bag 
of gold. But it is only a breaking 
branch. Then he sees something— 
something coming out of the dark- 
ness between the trees. His heart is 
in his mouth— He stands listening— 
Some one is coming— [He points 
and looks toward the entrance.| 
Some one— 

[Szaso enters, his hat on. Kexr- 
MEN keeps repeating “Some 
one is coming” while his hand 
sinks slowly down; then he 


abruptly resumes eating. 
SzaBo, seeing VILMA, is em- 
barrassed. He awkwardly 


nods to her; she returns the 
nod briefly. Szaso crosses to 
the officers’ table; there is an 
exchange of greetings. Zacon 
seems to be an old friend; 
neither of the officers rises. 
Szaso sits abruptly at table 
opposite ViLma. | 


Szaso [to soldiers]. Hello. 
Zacon. Hello. 

Szaso [to Watrer]. A menu, 
please. 


[First Walter enters with pears. 
Heap WalrTER gives menu to 
Szabo. | 

Virma. Why did you stop so sud- 
denly? 

KELEMEN. Can’t you see— [Swal- 
lows.| Im eating. 

[ Pause. ] 

Vima [with feigned interest]. 
Well, go on—he sees some one com- 
ing. 

KeLEeMEN. Well—then—oh, well, 
it was just one of grandfather’s sto- 
ries. But it has a certain similarity 
to—but you know without my— 

Vitma. I only asked—because I 
was anxious for your poor grand- 
father’s sake. Was there really some 
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one or was he just imagining? 
[Pause after First WatteR serves 


pears.| Did some one really ap- 
pear? 
KeLemMen. Yes, some one really 


appeared—and he bowed to you— 
and I didn’t recognize him at all. 

[Pause. First Waiter crosses 
to table at right.]| 

Szaso [to Warter]. Anything 
that’s ready—but quickly—I’m hun- 
gry. [First Wairer exits right.] 

KeLteMEN. Some one came and 
bowed to you and now he’s talking 
loudly to attract your attention—and 
I don’t recognize him. 

Virma [looking at Szaso]. 
pay any attention to him. 

KeLeMen. You're paying attention 
to him—you can’t stop looking at 
him. 

[Short pause. Vitma takes her 
eyes from Szaxso and returns to 
her supper.| 

Ketemen. Who is he? 

Vitma. If I knew his name Id tell 
you. I only know that he’s one of 
the young men who used to go to the 
dances in Odenburg—when I was a 
girl. I don’t remember his name. 

Ketemen [looking at Szazso]. I 
remember his face. 


Don’t 


Vitma. You—where did you ever 
see him? 
Ketemen. In your photo album— 


in a group picture. “The winners of 
the Odenburg Tennis Tournament” 
is written underneath it. You and 
Marie and two young men are in the 
picture—and one of the young men is 
that man there. 
[First WalrTER enters, serves to- 
matoes. | 
Vitma. It may be—but I have for- 
gotten his name. 
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Szaso [to Waiter who has brought 


a dish]. What’s that? 
Waiter. Tomatoes. 
Szaso. ‘Take them back. I don’t 


eat tomatoes. Bring me some cold 
chicken and a fruit salad. 

Waiter. At once, sir. 

KeLeMen. He doesn’t eat toma- 
toes. Now do you remember him? 

Virma. Oh—Eugen— 

Keremen. Think back a little. 
Who of the people who used to come 
to your house for lunch didn’t eat to- 
matoes? No one could possibly for- 
get a thing like that. 

Vuma. [ve known hundreds of 
people like that, danced with hun- 
dreds of them. How do you expect 
me to remember this one? 


KeLtemen. Very well, very well. 
[ Eats. | 
Virma. Now I suppose you're 
convinced I know his name and 
won't tell it to you. 
[ Pause. | 
i a [stops eating]. What 


was the name of the man who was 
going to marry you three years before 
I came? 

VILMA. 
marry me. 

KeLeMEen. Don’t play with words 
—who was it who— 

Vitma. No one. 

Ketemen. Who asked you to 
marry him. 

Vitma. No one. 

K&LEMEN. Just now you asked me 
if I was thinking of some one in 
particular. In other words, you ad- 
mitted that there was some one in 
particular I ought to be thinking of. 
And besides, Dr. Lewicky’s wife told 
me that there was a young man who 
was in love with you— 

Vitma. One! More than that. 


No one was going to 
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KELeMEN. Splendid! 

Vitma [whispering fiercely]. And 
you've kept that to yourself all this 
time! 

Kertemen. I would never have 
mentioned it if that man hadn’t come 
in just now—the very man who stood 
next to you in the group picture— 
it’s perfectly obvious he’s the particu- 
lar some one—if only from the way 
he greeted you. 

Virma. No, he’s not the one—no 
one is. I never gave the slightest en- 
couragement to any man. I never so 
much as flirted with any one. You 
know what kind of girl I was—I be- 
haved just as I do as your wife. 

KeLemMen. That man was in love 
with you seven years ago. You know 
his name and you're trying to keep it 
from me. 

Vitma. I don’t know it. 

Ketemen. That man there— 
[Looks at Szaso and discovers that 
he is watching Vitma from behind 
his menu. Szaso, caught by Kex- 
MEN, quickly turns his glance away. 


Turning to Vitma.]| There—you 
see— 
Vitma. What? 


KeLeMen. The way he was look- 
ing at you—it speaks volumes. Don’t 
you recognize him yet? 

Virma. No. 

KeLemMen [starting to get up]. 
Shall I go and ask him his name? 

Vitma. For heaven’s sake, Eugen! 
You’re not yourself. Do you want to 
insult a stranger? 


Kevemen§ [sarcastic]. He’s no 
stranger. 
Vitma. He is to me. 


Ketemen. You'd do much better 
to admit that he is the one—do you 
think Ill be angry over a schoolgirl 
affair? 
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Vima. He is not the one. I 
haven’t the slightest idea who he is. 

Zacon [calling to Szaso]. You 
staying here now, Georg? 

Szaso. No, I just got in on the 
afternoon train. 

KeLeMEn. Do you hear that? 

Zacon. Here for long? 

Szaso. Yes. Are you? 

Zacon. Going back to my garrison 
in Jaroslau Saturday. 

[Enter First Watrer with cold 


chicken. | 
Szaso. Too bad. | WarrTer brings 
him a dish.| That’s better. Bring 
me a glass of beer. 
Waiter. Yes, sir. 


Szaso [calling after the Watrer]. 
Hey! Hey! Where’s the fruit salad? 

Waiter. At once, sir. 

[Starts to go.| 

Szazo. If it’s not ready bring me 
some apple-sauce instead. 

Waiter. Yes, sir. 

[Exits right.] 

KELEMEN. You see. 

Virma. See what? Because he 
came on the afternoon train must he 
have been my lover? 

KeLemen. I didn’t say that at all. 
[Bus Boy comes in with beer; serves 
Szaso.| Only that his identity is no 
longer in doubt. 

SzaBo [to Zacon, 
Terrible service— 

Virma. And if what you think is 
true—what then? 

[Heap Wairer exits right. Bus 
Boy gets Szaso’s hat, exits 
left. | 

Zacon. You having apple-sauce? 

Ketemen. Nothing—nothing at 
all. That’s why it’s so silly of you to 
lie—and so suspicious— 

Vitma. Suspicious? What do you 
mean by that? 


impatiently |. 
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Szaso. Yes, if they ever bring it. 
Keremen. It makes me suspect 
that you loved him. 


Virma. And if I did love him? 

Ketemen. Ah—so he is the one. 

Vitma. No, he isn’t. 

KeLemMEN. But there is some one 
then? 

Vitma. There’s no one. [Zacon 


excuses himself from Mrxuat and 
goes over to Szaso’s table with two 
glasses of champagne.| I never loved 
any one. But if you keep this up 
much longer—oh, it’s more than I can 
stand. One of your bad days takes 
years off my life. 

Zacon [at Szazo’s table]. May I— 


Szaso. Of course—sit down. 

Zacon [sitting]. Well, how goes 
it? 

SzaBo. So—so. 

Virma. Don’t listen—they’re no- 
ticing it. 

Ketemen. I’m not listening— 
they’re shouting. 

Zacon. I suppose you left all the 


girls in tears back home. 
Szaso. Why should they cry? 


Zacon. Because you were going 


away. 
SzaBso. Aw— 
Vitma. Say something—so they 


won't think you're listening. 

Zacon. Don’t be so modest. I'll 
bet they cried. 

KeLeMen. The girls cried. 

Vitma. Let’s go home, Eugen. I 
can’t stand this any longer. 

Zacon. But you needn’t worry— 
there are plenty of women in the 
city, too. 

Szaso [distrait, not listening to 
Zacon]. Yes? 

Zacon. Come—own up. 
woman that brought you here. 


It's a 
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[Heap Walter enters with apple- 
sauce. | 

Szaso. That may be true of you. 

Heap Waiter [puts the apple- 
sauce down in front of Vitma]. 
Madame ordered apple-sauce? 

Virma [fluttered]. No, no—not 
here. 

KeLeMeN [after a pause—pointing 
to Szazo’s table]. That gentleman 
over there. 

[Heap Walter serves Szazo.]| 

Szaso. You Hussars are all alike. 
You let us civilians find a woman for 
you and then you take her from us. 

Zacon. Not always, my boy. A 
few weeks ago a civilian took one 
away from me. [Szazo dishes out 
apple-sauce. Is watched by Kee- 
MEN.] I haven’t got over it yet. 


KeLtemen. He hasn’t got over it 
yet. 
Szaso. Married woman? 


Zacon. No. 
Szaso. Did she get married? 
[Pay WalrER enters.] 
Zacon. Mmmm. 
Szaso. Tough luck—I know what 
it is. 


KeELeMEN. Don’t miss a word of 
this. 
Via. Aren’t you ready to go 


home now? 

KeLEMEN. No! 

Virma. Won’t you please come 
home? 

KeLemMen. No. 

Vitma [to Heap Waiter]. 
bill, please. 

[Heap Waiter motions to Pay 
Waiter who crosses to table 
left. | 

Zacon. Coming to the opera? 
Pay Waiter [to KeLtemen]. The 
bill, sir. 


KeL_emMen. Not now— 


The 
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Heap Wairtrr. But, madame— 

KELEMEN. Yes, yes—later. 

Zacon. Don’t you know my 
friend?) [Mixuat rises.] Aurel Mik- 
hal— [Mixa bows.] Great fel- 
low. Why don’t you come with us 
to the opera? [Mrxuav takes chair 
from his table and sits back of table 


right.| We have a box—and some 
girls. 

Szazso. Thanks—but I can’t. I’ve 
a lot to do. 

Zacon. Aha! Well, I won’t say 
anything more. 

Szaso. You still think it’s a 
woman? No, I’m through with 
them. 


Zacon. Yes, yes, I know. I heard 
all about that. 

Szaso. You heard nothing. 

Zacon. Oh, yes, I did—it’s quite 
some time ago now. 

[Mrxwat beckons Watter and 
goes through business of pay- 
ing check.| 

KELEMEN. I suppose now we're to 
pay our bill and go—just when the 
play is beginning. 


Virma [almost in tears]. Tl go 
myself. 
KELEMEN. You'll wait. 


Zacon. And you've been a woman 
hater since then? What was it hap- 
pened? [Thinks back.] You were 
in love with some girl who— 


Szaso. But— 

Zacon. Oh, I remember! Wait a 
minute— 

Szaso [leans toward Zacon]. 
Stephan. 


KELEMEN [very excited]. Waiter— 
bring me a coffee. 


Heap WairTer. Yes, sir. 
[Exits right.] 
ZAGON [not understanding— 


loudly]. What? 
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[Leans toward Szaso. Szaso 
whispers in his ear. Zacon 


looks toward Vitma but lowers 
his eyes to the table as Szaso 
continues his whispering.]| 

Szaso [a little louder]. Don’t look 
at her now. 

Vitma [very excited]. Peterl simply 
must get to bed. You know he can’t 
go to sleep until you tell him a story. 
It’s half past eight—he should have 
been asleep long ago. 

KELEMEN [attempts to silence her 
with a gesture. Interrupts her on 
“been asleep” |. Don’t talk. We'll sit 
here a little longer—quietly. Why 
must you have this sudden desire for 
conversation? 

Vitma. You might at least try not 
to let them see you're listening. 

KELEMEN. I’m sorry if it annoys 
you. Yes, I’m listening. Not that I 
expect to hear anything more—but I 
don’t want to leave—yet. 

[Zacon looks at Vitoa. | 

Szaso [between his teeth]. 
stare at her. 

| Looks down.]} 

Zacon. So— 

[They bend their heads together 
again and continue whisper- 
ing. | 

KELEMEN. What are you afraid of? 
—I won’t make a scene. 

Virma. Why should you? 

KeELEMEN. Why indeed? There’s 
no occasion for one—unless he does 
or says anything. 

Zacon [in another and louder 
tone]. Did you know that Toni 
bought the Stoisle place? 

Szaso. Not really! Stoisle has sold 
it? 

Zacon. I said that Toni bought it. 

Szaso. For how much? 


Don’t 
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Zacon. Eight handred and fifty 


thousand kronen cash. 

KeLemen. ‘They’ve changed the 
subject. 

[First WAITER enters right with 
coffee and serves it to KeELE- 
MEN. | 

Vuma. They saw you were listen- 
ing. I could die of shame. 

KeLemMen. Because you know who 
he is—that’s why you’re ashamed. 

Szaso. Where did he get all that 
money? 

Zacon. He has a rich wife and 
they just inherited 200,000.  [Pur- 
posely loud.| And they have a rich 
aunt in Prague. 

Ketemen. Now, my darling, I can 
pay the bill—the play is over. [Calls, 
“Bill, please.” Pay WattER comes for- 
ward with check.| That’s all I 
wanted to hear. So Toni has bought 
the Stoisle Estate. [ds KErLEMEN 
names the items of his order the 
Waiters make their appearance as 
if accidentally.| Two cold salmon. 
[Tue First Warrer appears.| Two 
glasses of beer. [The Bus Boy ap- 
pears.| One coffee. 

Heap Warrter [makes a heavy line 
under the column of figures on the 
check, adds them, and then, without 
any expression, as if he always said 
it]. No pears. 

Kevemen [ guickly|. Oh, yes—two 
pears. 

[Heap Waiter adds pears to 
check and puts it down on 
table. KELEMEN hands him a 
twenty kronen note.| 

Heap Waiter. Thank you, sir. 

| Retires. The following dialogue 
whispered very fast.| 

Vitma. Now, I’m afraid to go 
with you. 

KeLeMEN. Do you want to stay? 
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Virma. No, no—not for anything. 
But I know what will happen. 
Kertemen. Nothing will happen, 
if you'll admit he was the one you 
were in love with. 
Virma. Let’s go, please. 
keep from crying any longer. 
[ Almost crying.]| 
Ketemen. You've nothing to cry 
about. 
Virma. You're torturing me to 
death. 
Keremen. I’m not—I’m merely 
asking you to be frank. 
Vitma. Shall I lie to you? 
up something? 
KELEMEN. 
truth. 
[Vitma breaks into tears.| 
KeLtemMen. Waiter, get my things. 
[Exit First Watrtrer left. Heap 
Waiter works to right center. ViLMA 
has handkerchief to eyes.| Turn the 
other way—he’ll see you’re crying. 
He might misunderstand that. 
[ Rises. First WatteER enters with 
coat and hat.]| 
Vitma. What are you going to do? 
KeLemMEen. Don’t worry about 
that— [Puts on coat and hat and 
tips all Watters. ViLMa starts.]| Bow 
to him. 
Vitma. No. 
| Rises. ] 
KELEMEN. So you're that inti- 
mate with him! 
Vitma [crying]. 
want me to do? 


I can’t 


Make 


No, [ll recognize the 


What do you 


KeLEeMEN. Bow to him. 
[Virma nods toward Szazo’s 
table. Szaso half gets up and 
bows. Zacon also rises a little 


—clicks heels together. Virma 
goes slowly out. KELEMEN 
tips his hat to Szaxo’s table. 
Szazo and Zacon acknowledge 
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bow, but without rising. Then | 
KELEMEN Aastily turns and 
hurries after his wife who has 
reached the door. He takes 
her arm with comic haste and 
hurries out. | 
Waiter [by door—softly]. 
evening, sir. Thank you, sir. 
[First Watrer, Pay Wairer, 
Bus Boy exit right. Heap 
Waiter stands back of table 
at left.| 
Zacon. So that was the girl? 
Szazo [looking after them]. That 
was the girl. 


Good 


Zacon. She was crying. 
SzaBo [sadly]. Yes. 
Zacon. Was that her husband? 


Szaso. Probably. Oh! 

[Beckons to Watrer.] 
Heap Wairer [comes up]. Sir? 
Szaso. Do you know that couple? 


Heap Waiter. No, sir. 
Szaso. Do they come here often? 
Heap Wairer. No, sir. 

[Pause. Wrap Wairer retires. 


First Wairer exits left.] 


Zacon. You haven’t seen her for 
some time? 
SzaBo, Seven years. 


Toh O he 
The library of Kerz- 


[SCENE I: 
MEN’S house. 

Half an hour later. 

There is a lamp on table right, also 
a reading lamp on the desk. When 
the curtain goes up the stage ts 
empty. The bell is heard outside. 
The Governess enters from nursery 
and the Partor Marp from the 
right. The GovERNEss turns on 
switch. The table lamp goes on. She 
turns on desk lamp. KeLEMEN and 


Zacon. She’s pretty. 

Szazo [sighs]. Yes. 

Zacon. What sort of a man is her 
husband? 

Szaso. What’s that to me? 

[ Pause. | 

Zacon. Well, good luck, old boy. 
[Mixuat hears this and gets up.| 
Sure you won’t come to the opera 
with us? 


Szaso. No, thank you. 
Zacon. So long. 
Szaso. So long. 


[Mrxuat and Szaso bow to each 
other. The two officers go 
single file to the door. Here 
they are handed their swords 
and caps by the First WatrTer 
and the Bus Boy. They put on 
their caps and then with much 
clanking of swords exeunt.| 

SzaBo [very sad|. Waiter. 
Heap Warrter. Sir? 
Szaso. Bottle of Pommery. 
Walter. Yes, sir. 

[Exits. He is heard calling, 
“Pommery!” The cry is re- 
peated several times, growing 
more and more distant.| 


CURTAIN 


TWO 


Vita are heard outside, their voices 
raised in altercation.| 


KELEMEN. You did. 
Virma. I didn’t. 
KeLemen. I say you did. 


Virma. At least you might have 
the decency— 

KeteMen. I’ve no time for de- 
cency. You're in the wrong and— 
[The Partor Mar exits left. | 
Vitma. I am not in the wrong. 
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And besides, a gentleman should 
have enough confidence in his wife 
not to make a scene over a school- 
girl affair. 

[Governess takes Vitma’s hat 
and coat. Exits right, then re- 
turns. | 

KELEMEN [crosses to right center]. 
Never mind what a gentleman should 


do. [To Governess.] Is Peterl 
asleep yet? 
Governess. No, sir. He won't go 


to sleep without his good-night story. 
Kevemen. Well, I'll go in. 
[GovERNEss crosses to nursery.| 
Virma [at left]. Yes, do go and 
put him to sleep. Then maybe you'll 


calm down, yourself. I’ve had 
enough of this and I’m tired. 
Keremen. Youre right, you're 


right—that’s more important— 

Vitma [sits at right of table at 
left]. I can barely stand up—all this 
bickering. ... 

KeELEMEN. Now, now. 

Vitma. Go on. [KeELEMEN starts 
for nursery door.| It will quiet you. 

Ketemen§ [aggressively]. What 
did you say? 

Virma. I said that it will quiet 
you to tell him a story. 

KeLemen [crosses over right of 
table]. It will take more than that 
to quiet me—it’s not just my nerves 
that are upset. 

Vitma. Then what is it? 

KELEMEN [crosses over right, be- 
hind table]. The life I lead—every- 
thing— [Breaking out again.| 1 
told you all that before— 

Virma. Cette fille entend tout. 
Je n’en vois pas la necessité. 

Ketemen [to Governess]. If you 
will go back to the boy I will be in at 
once. [To Vitma as GovERNEsS 
exits.| You know what’s wrong with 
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me. It’s this mysterious man and the 
tomatoes he doesn’t eat. 

Vitma. Listen to me. 

KELEMEN [crosses back to center]. 
I’m listening. 

Virma. Will you believe me? 

KeELEMEN. Yes. 

Viema [crosses to Ketemen]. Will 
you be satisfied with the truth? 

KeELEMEN. Yes. 

Vitma. Whatever it is? 

KeL_emMen. Whatever it is. 

Vitma. And there will be no more 
questioning? 

KeLtemMen. No more. 

Virma. Well, then, he was one 
of my suitors. Three years before I 
knew you. Perhaps he was even in 
love with me. I have not seen him 
since, and I don’t remember his name. 

KeLemMeEn. So that’s it. Well, in 
that case... 

Vitma. Do you believe me? 


KeemMen. I believe you! 

Vitma. Satisfied? 

KELEMEN. Yes. 

Virma. You will never bring it up 
again? 

KELEMEN. Never. 

Virma. Your word of honor? 
Promise. 


[KELEMEN crosses to bedroom. 
They shake hands.| 
KeLeMEN. You are a good wife. 
[Vitma crosses to left.| I promise 
nothing of the kind—I’m not satis- 
fied at all. 
Virma. You are not? 
KeELEMEN. No. 
Vitma. Very well, then, 
you really want to be hurt— 
KELEMEN. Well? 
Vitma. It will be very painful. 
KeLemen. I don’t care. 
Virma. His name is Georg. 
[Sits right at table at left.} 


since 
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Kevemen. I know that. That’s 
what they called him in the res- 
taurant. 

Virma. Georg Szabo. 

KELEMEN [crosses to center]. Did 
he love you? 

Vitma. He loved me. 

KeELemMen. Very much? 

Virma. No. 

KELEMEN. Very much? 

Via. A little. 

KELEMEN. Very much? 

Virma. As much as one usually 
loves. 

Ketemen. Very much? 

Vitma. People thought he was in 
love. 

KeLremMen. Very much? 

Vitma. More than the others. 

Keremen. Very much? 

Vitma. Very much. 

[ Rises.] 

KeLemMen. Well— 

Vitma [crosses right. Sits. Kex- 
MEN crosses left around and below 
desk then up to right of it. Shoves 
chair]. Now he’s happy because he’s 
being hurt. 

Krremen. And you—did you love 
him? 

Virma. Not in the least. 

KELEMEN [crosses to center]. Did 
you love him? 


Vitma. You know me better than 
to ask that. 
Keremen. Did you love him? 


Virma. He might have thought I 
did. 

Ketemen. Did you love him? 

Virma. No. 

Keremen. Well—you might as 
well have said yes in the first place. 

[Crosses left. | 

Virma. Wasn’t the first method 

simpler? 
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KeLemen [crosses to center]. Did 
he propose? 

Virma. Yes. .[Pause.] Now ask 
me if I married him. 


KeLtemen. To whom was the pro- 
posal addressed? 
Virma. Uncle Felix—who told 


him very politely that his attentions 
were not welcome. 
KeLeMen. He accepted that? 
Vitma. Yes. 
[ Rises. Crosses to right.] 
KeremMen [follows and catches 
her|. When was the tennis tourna- 
ment? 
Virma. There were lots of them. 
KeELemMEN. Was he a good player? 
Virma. Does that worry you, too? 
He was a fair player. 


KeLeMEN. Was he a good player? 
Vitma [crosses left]. He won a 
cup. 


KELEMEN. Was he a good player? 

Vitma [angrily]. One of the best! 

KELEMEN. Well, your uncle re- 
fused him once and for all? 

Vitma [sits right of table left]. 
Once and for all. 

[The Governess enters.] 

KeELeMeEN [starts]. What did he 
say? [To Governess.]| What is it? 

Governess. Peterl is waiting for 
his father. 

Ketemen. I’m coming. [The 
Governsss stands waiting.| I’m com- 
ing at once. Didn’t you hear me? 

GovernEss. Yes, sir. 

[ Exits, closing door.]| 

Virma. We left off with your 
asking what he said. 

Keremen. What did he say? 

Vitma. He said nothing and left 
—went away. 

[She takes a key from her bag 
and dangles it from her 
finger.] 
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KeLemen. Where? 
Vitma. Paris—America. 


Keemen [sits beside her]. What's 
that key? 

Vima. A key. 

Keremen [thinks, looks at door at 


right]. And that’s all there was 
to itP 
Vitma. That’s all. 


KeLeMen [crosses to behind desk|. 
Didn’t he write you? 

Virma. No. 

Ketemen. Not a word? 

Virma. Not a syllable. 

Kevemen [sits behind desk. More 
pleading than demanding]. Show 
me the letter he wrote. 

Virma. He did not write. 

KELEMEN [rises. Goes to left of 
table]. In your desk, the upper right 
hand compartment—are your old love 


letters. His must be there. [Ponts 
finger.| Where is the key to that 
drawer? 

Viuma. Here. [She hangs the 


key on the finger of his outstretched 
hand. (KELEMEN crosses right and 
exits right. As if horrified.| You 
are going to read that letter? 

KetEemeEN [off stage]. I certainly 
am. 

Vitma. Don’t look too long. It’s 
on top. 

[KELEMEN enters right, takes out 
letter and crosses to V1ILMa, 
lays it on desk, also keys.| 

Ketemen. No. 

[ Crosses right, sits.| 

Virma. Shall I read it? 

KeLemen. I’m not in the habit of 
reading letters which are not ad- 
dressed to me. 

Virma. You will read this one. 

Ketemen. No. You read it aloud. 
Tl listen. 

Virma. You'll read it. 
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Ketemen. No, not even if you 
ask me to. 
[He puts the letter on the 


table, rises, then crosses cen- 
ter. There is a long pause 
after which he goes and picks 
up the letter again, then lays it 
down suddenly and crosses to 
the window, then back to desk, 
and turns to VitMa who stares 
back at him without expres- 
sion. After one or two false 
starts he finally picks up the 
letter and begins to read tt 
after the fashion of the short- 
sighted. Viima gets up slowly 
and reads over his shoulder.| 
KELEMEN [reading]. “Dear Vilma: 
You had your Uncle Felix tell me 
that you couldn’t be mine because 
you don’t love me. You also had him 
tell me that this was the only reason 
for your refusal—that it was not be- 
cause I am poor and have no pros- 
pects. Only because you don’t love 
me you can’t accept my proposal.” 
[Interrupts the reading for a mo- 
ment. Puts down the letter.| 
Vitma [playfully pushes his head 
down to the letter again|. Go on. 
Kevemen. Must I? 
Vitma. Yes. 
[Leans on his shoulder. | 
KELEMEN [reading]. “I don’t be- 
lieve that. You love me and when I 
have gone away to make a name for 
myself you will show that you love 
. [Speaking—half  rises.] 
So I was right after all. [He turns 
toward Vitma. She, however, indi- 
cates by pointing to the letter, that he 
should continue reading. Vitma 
points to line. Reading.| “By waiting 
for me and not marrying.” [Speak- 
ing.| Or maybe you were right. 


IDET. 
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Virma. Did I wait for him? 
[She thoughtfully walks away 
from him and sits on the sofa. | 

Keremen. I'll admit you didn’t 
wait for him. [Reading.] “I’m go- 
ing away from here out into the 
great world, but I shall come back. 
Perhaps as a famous soldier—perhaps 
as a great statesman—perhaps as a 
world-renowned artist—perhaps as 
only—[KeLEMEN turns page |—a poor 
servant who will come to beg you 
for work. My only request is, if 
you love me, wait for me. [I shall 
come back for you.” 

[With an ironical smile he looks 
at the letter.| 

Vitma. Well? 

KeLeMEn. Poor boy. .[Pointing 
to the letter as if he were a professor 
on the lecture platform.| This letter 
might have come from the “Complete 
Letter-writer’s Guide’— It is the 
typical letter of a young man from 
the provinces—quite unmistakable. 

Virma. I never thought much of 
it myself. 

KeLteMENn [with letter in hand]. 
That’s the small-town’s idea of a 
romantic hero. [Looks at the letter 
again.| A poor lawyer’s clerk, with 
his mind made up to come back a 
famous soldier. Id like to know 
where he got that idea. 

Virma. The poor boy. 

KELEMEN | pause as he continues to 
letter]. | Ah—Napoleon—“a 
great statesman,” prime minister at 
least. Prime Minister Georg Szabo. 
“A world-renowned artist.” What 
could be simpler—you go away and 
then you come back—a_ world- 
renowned artist. 

Virma. What do you expect of a 
boy of that age? 


read 
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KeLteMEN. How could he be so 
stupid! That’s a fine love letter, that 
is!) Why, a love-sick servant girl 
could do better than that. Oh, it’s 
too funny! [Sits on the couch left 
of Vitma.] But the end, that’s not 
even funny. It’s positively sickening 
—“or as a poor servant begging for 
work.” How did he ever think of 
that? 

Vitma. But he was only a boy. 

KeELEMEN. Soldier, statesman, art- 
ist—[ With comic tremulo.|—or a 
poor servant. Oh, the romantic young 
fool. [Vira stands up suddenly as 
if she wanted to tear the letter from 
him, but she desists and instead goes 
and sits behind desk.| How could 
he be so stupid? In love—I know 
that—but so stupid. A famous sol- 
dier or a poor servant—that’s mar- 
velous. 

| Laughs. | 

Virma. What are you laughing 
at? 

KELEMEN. I am_ not laughing. 
No, I am sorry for him, poor fellow. 
Did you see him in the restaurant 
—how he attacked that apple-sauce— 
your victorious leader of armies! 

Virma. Perhaps if he had suc- 
ceeded— 

Kevtemen [burlesques|. Then he 
would have come back for you. 

Virma. It’s evident he stayed in 
a law office. Perhaps he didn’t even 
get admitted to the Bar. 

KeLemMen. He cut a poor enough 
figure to-night; he didn’t look much 
like a great statesman. [Holds his 
sides while he laughs.| And he 
doesn’t eat tomatoes. 

[Flops on the couch.| 

Virma. Is that all you’ve got to 

say? 
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Kevemen. No. Did he really go 
away? 

Vitma. Yes. 

Kevemen. And you haven't seen 
him since? 

Vitma. No. 

KeremMen. To-night was the first 
time? 

Vitma. Yes. 

KeLvemMen. And when he came 
in—[ Burlesquing.|—didn’t a_ voice 
cry out in your heart—‘‘He has come; 
come to take me away.” 

Virma. You needn't be so funny. 

[Crosses up to and by KELEMEN. 
He seizes her hand.) 

KeveMen [rises]. No. [Pause.] 
Oh, my darling, forgive me. [He 
pulls her down beside him.|_ Every- 
thing is all right now—everything. 
[GovERNEss appears in the doorway. 
KELEMEN gets up.| I am coming. 
[The Governess exits.]| I feel like 
another man. [Crosses to center door, 
drops letter in front of couch, and 
turns at the door, a little ashamed.| 
Do you know, when he came into 
the restaurant to-night .. . 

Vitma. Please— 

KELEMEN [laughs. 
ness 1s entirely gone. He puts his 
arm around his wife. They remain 
so until the end of this scene]. He" 
didn’t give such a bad impression. | 

Virma. He looked like a clerk on 
a holiday. 

KeELEMEN. Well, perhaps he was 
a little overdressed for a Prime Min- 
ister. 


His nervous- 


Vitma. You can see that now. 
KeELtemEN. Everything is clear to 
me. now. » 2 And We them aword- 


renowned artist talked rather loudly 
—not quite in good taste. I feel sorry 
for him. 

Vitma. I don’t. There never was 
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anything to him. Such stupid peo- 
ple soon get over a broken heart. 
He’s an out-and-out provincial. 

KeLeMen [in very good humor 
now|. He might at least have come 
back as a poor servant. 

Vitma. Oh, let’s forget the letter. 
He thought it was fine enough, but 
you never would have written a letter 


like that. 


KELEMEN. Never. 

Vitma [puts her arms around 
him]. You dear, clever person. I am 
so happy that you’ve finally stopped 
worrying. 

KELEMEN. Forgive me. 


Vuma [tenderly]. You're a hard 
case, my dear—a hard case. 
[Governess enters with Prerert.] 
KELEMEN. I was, but now I am 
cured. [ViLMA starts to pick up 
Perert.] Take a little rest, sweet. 
You have a long evening before you 
—the reception, the concert, the ball. 
[KELEMEN speaks in a hearty voice 
to the child. One feels that the story 
he is about to tell bores him because 
he has told it so many times.| Not 
asleep yet? 


Petert. No. 

GovernEss. He is waiting for his 
story. 

KELEMEN. Have you said your 
prayers? 

GoverngEss. Yes, he was a good 
boy. 

KeLemen. Well, what shall I tell 
you about? 

Prtert. About the wolf. 


KELEMEN [ picks up PETERL, crosses 
right and sits]. Again? I’ve told 
you about him every night for the 
last two weeks. 

Prrert. But I’ve never heard its 
end, though. 
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KeLremMen. ‘That’s because 
always go to sleep first. 

Prrery. Please tell it again from 
the beginning. 

KeLemen. Well, then. Once upon 
a time there was a poor man who had 
a little white lamb. 

Perert. He lived at the end of 
the village. 

KELEMEN. Yes, my boy. Way at 
the end of the village, in a tiny little 
house— And one night the poor man 
went to sleep, and forgot all about 
his little lamb outside in the garden, 
and there were lots of fierce wolves 
prowling around. Wolves with sharp 
teeth and red tongues. 

PeTery. Yes. 

Ketemen. The poor man was fast 
asleep in his little house, when sud- 
denly a wolf came down from the 
mountain. His eyes gleamed in the 
dark and he licked his lips as he 
crept along. 

Perery. Yes. 

KELEMEN [VILMA crosses to KELE- 
MEN and stands behind him]. As he 
came nearer the poor man slept on 
and dreamed. [During the following, 
KELEMEN speaks more to VILMA as 
an allegory of their love.| The poor 
man loved his little lamb more than 
anything else in the world—for it 
was the only thing he had to care 
for. [He takes Vitma’s hand.] And 
whenever he thought of his little lamb 
he was frightened because he thought 
that some day a wolf might come— 
a wicked, hungry wolf—who would 
steal his little white lamb. And you 
couldn’t blame him for thinking that 
with so many wolves in the forest. 
For what could the poor man do 
against them all? 

Perert. Yes. [Vitma withdraws 
her hand from KeLemMen—khisses baby 


you 
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and slowly walks out of the room, 
and down to back of desk.| Why did 
mother go away? 

Virma. I am tired, dearest. 

[She stands at the end of the sofa 
in the living room.] 

KELEMEN [turns with a sigh to the 
child]. Mother doesn’t like this story. 

[While KELEMEN goes on with 
the story ViLMA surreptitiously 
picks up the letter and carries 
it to the desk, looking to see 
that KELEMEN is not watching. 
Standing up, she reads it, with 
the letter on the desk. Then 
she goes to the sofa, lies down, 
listens to the story awhile and 
then goes to sleep.| 

Prerert. And then? 

KeELEMEN. And then suddenly the 
wolf appears outside the garden. His 
eyes gleam like two red coals. 

PreTert. Yes. 

Ketemen. The little lamb did not 
know what a wolf was. He only 
stared at him as he came nearer and 
he did not know that the wolf 
wanted to eat him. Finally the wolf 
came so near that the lamb could 
feel his hot breath. Then he was 
afraid. He went “Baa! Baa!” and ran 
around the house and pushed at the 
door. The wolf opened his jaws and 
began to roar—Grrrr—then he made 
a tremendous jump and— 


Governess. Shhh! 
KeLeMEn. Has he gone to sleep? 
GovernEss. Yes. 


[KELEMEN carries PETERL into the 
nursery and returns. Mean- 
while the GovERNEss has come 
into the living room and dis- 
covered that ViLMa is asleep. 
The Governsss closes the door 
to the nursery.]| 
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Ketemen [loudly]. Another time 
he must— 

Governess. Shh! 

KeremMen. What? 

Governess. Mrs. Kelemen is 
asleep. 

Keremen. The poor dear. [He 


goes to Vitma and looks at her lov- 
ingly. Then he goes to the desk and 
searches among the papers.| The 
story put her to sleep, too. But an 
hour’s rest will do her good. You 
had better get her things ready for 
her and then wake her in about three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Governess. At quarter of ten. 

[Piano 1s heard off stage.| 

KELEMEN. At quarter of ten. 

[Looks at Vitma.|] How tired she 


looks. 
Governess [looking in direction of 
music|. Oh, that girl upstairs. 


Always practicing at night. 
KELEMEN. It’s no matter. 
Governess [goes to the door]. 

Pll go up and ask her—[ Szarts left. |— 


to stop. 

Ketemen. No, let her go on. It 
may keep her asleep. 

GovERNEss. Quarter to ten, then. 
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Keremen. At a quarter of ten 
you can wake her. [He takes some 
papers from his desk. Crosses to 
right.| Ul be working in the library. 
Turn out the light. [The Governess 
covers Viuma with a_ throw-over. 
Then extinguishes the light and exits 
left.| A famous soldier—a great 
statesman—a world-renowned artist— 
[With a comic sigh.|—or a poor sery- 
ant: [He smiles, turns souty the 
table lamp and tiptoes toward the 
door. As he opens the door, the light 
streams into the room. He stands 
looking back at Viima.| The story 
put them both to sleep—both the 
children. 

[It 1s now dark on the stage and, 
except for the distant piano, 
quiet. The piano becomes 
louder and louder. It now 
seems to be played by four 
hands. Then a violin. Then 
many more violins take up the 
melody. Other orchestral in- 
struments are added. The un- 
accompanied piano has become 
a complete orchestra.| 


CURTAIN 


SCENE TWO 


[scene 1: The lights come up sud- 
denly, revealing a magnificent hall in 
the palace of Her Excellency the 
Countess. The orchestra is visible 
up stage on the landing of the stairs; 
it is playing the waltz fortissimo. 
The stage is otherwise empty. 

Then suddenly Vitma rushes in 
from the left, screaming. She is 
dressed in an elaborate décolleté eve- 
ning dress. After her come the 
Countrss MirzcHen, and the Ssc- 
RETARY. | 


Virma. Let me go! Let me go! 
I’ve done nothing wrong! 

[She rushes up the steps; the 
SecrETARY hurries up to her 
and puts himself in her way. 
The Countess attempts to 
quiet her.| 

Countess [very excited, in jerky 
sentences]. Vilma ... for heaven’s 
sake! [By this time she has come up 
to Vitma on the stairs.| What in the 
name of heaven is it? [Changing 
her tone to one of command—ad- 
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dressing the Secretary.] Mr. Balin! 
See that we are left alone. 
SrcreTary. Yes, Your Excellency. 
[Hurries up the steps and exits.] 
Countess [leading Vitma right]. 
Sit down here, my dear. Miezchen! 
[MirzcHEN springs to attention.| 
Run out and keep any one from look- 
ing in. [Mrezcuen exits.] Now, tell 
me what has happened. 


Vitma_~[breathless|. My hus- 
band— 

Countess. What about him? 

Vitma. He burst into the room— 
where I was talking— 

Countgss. With whom? 

Vitma. With the Colonel... . 


[Screams and runs up the statrs.| 
Counrrss. And...and...? 
|Hurries after her.| 
Vima. He'll kill me! 

[Runs farther up the stairs. 
Countess brings her back. 
KELEMEN at this moment 
rushes in from the left.] 

KELEMEN. You can’t get away! 

[Rushes after Vitma, who tries 
to shield herself behind the 
CounTEss. | 

Vitma [retreating still further]. 
Save me, save me! 

Countess | standing in his way]. 
What are you trying to do? 

KeLemen. Your Excellency, my 
profound apologies, but this is a ques- 
tion of my honor. [To Vitma.] 
That officer—who was that soldier? 

Vitma [goes to center up the 
stairs]. Who was that soldier? 
Eugen... Eugen... that officer 
was the famous soldier... you 
laughed at his letter... but now 

. after seven years he has come to 
take me away . . . as he wrote. He 
has come again as the victorious war- 
rior. 
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KELEMEN. You have betrayed me! 
[Rushes at her. Vitma, panic- 
stricken, runs up the stairs. 
She meets MizzcuHen, who is 
just returning from right, and 
drags her out with her.| 
Countess [puts herself in Kerxt- 
MEN’S Way. KELEMEN crosses down 
to center|. What are you trying to 
do? Have you lost your mind? 
What has happened? 
KELEMEN. My wife has betrayed 
me! 


Countess. How? When? Where? 
Who? 
KeELEMEN. Here in your house. 


Counress. You must be calm. Tell 
me what has happened. 

KELEMEN. In there—in the next 
room—all evening I noticed an officer 
prowling around her—he followed 


her—[Shouts.|—dogged her  foot- 
steps— 
Countess [crosses right. Works 


Looks off left]. 


down right center. 


Not so loud, not so loud... for 
heaven’s sake! 

Ketemen [follows]. I watched 
. . . listened . . . never let them out 
of my sight . . . crept after them on 
tiptoe ... until I finally surprised 
them .../in the next room... 
locked in each other’s arms. . 


whispering. ... 

Countess. Who? 

Keremen. My wife and the ofh- 
cer. He had his arms round her, I 
could see quite clearly by the light 
from the next room... I burst in 

.. my wife ran away... 

[Enter Mrs. Ruirrer, rushing 
down the stairs—tearfully. | 

Mrs. Ritter. What have you done 
to my daughter? 

KELEMEN [crosses left]. 
daughter has betrayed me. 


Your 
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Countess [comes down]. Not so 
loud. 

Mrs. Ritrer. What do you mean? 

Keremen. I caught her in a pitch 
dark room—with a soldier. 

Mrs. Rirrer. That’s a lie. 

Countess. Merciful God! This 
—in my home—at my _ reception. 
[Mrs. Ritrer holds out her hands.| 
I'll never live it down. No, my dear 
lady, never. 

Mrs. Ritter. Now, now, Your Ex- 
cellency . . . he is probably mistaken. 

KeLemen. Mistaken—after I saw 
them with my own eyes! [To Mrs. 


Rirter.| And you be careful what 
you say—you’re not much _ better 
yourself, 

Countsss. Have mercy, I implore 
you. 


[KELEMEN starts up steps. Mrs. 
Ritter stops him.| 


KELEMEN [comes down steps]. 
No. I won't kill her. I have a better 
punishment for her. She has be- 


trayed me, wrecked my life— Well, 
here, to-night, publicly, before all 
your hundred and fifty guests, I will 
expose her—let the world know of 
her shame—know that she— 
[KELEMEN starts up steps again. 
Is stopped by Mrs. Ritter. | 

Mrs. Rirrer. Eugen! 

Countess. No, doctor, I think you 
will do nothing of the sort. First, 
you are going to quiet yourself. And 
then, you will walk slowly through 
all the rooms, with your wife on your 
arm. I shall arrange to have that 

. . officer, go up to you and ex- 
change a few friendly words with you 
—and then you will leave. 

Mrs. Rirrer. Yes, yes. 

[Secretary enters left.] 

Countess. And I am going to 

send for my brother. 
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Mrs. Ritter. Yes, the Attaché. 

Countess [to entering SECRETARY]. 
Please ask my brother to meet me in 
the dining room. [Turns up stage. 
Two Lacxeys enter from right and 
cross up steps. COUNTESS turning 
again to the SecreTary.| What have 
they there? 

Secretary. Signor Malotti is now 
in his dressing-room. He asked for 
nine lemons. [A look from Count- 
Ess.] For his throat. 

Countess. I only hope he didn’t . 
hear anything. 

Secretary. I should think not. 
The door is a very heavy one. 


[ Exits. ] 
KeELEMEN. Countess. 
Countess. Please, doctor, do me 


the kindness to say nothing more. 
[Vitma comes down the stairs, lean- 
ing on MiezcHen. The CounrTess 
sees her, addresses herself to her, go- 
ing slowly to meet her during 
speech.| Take me for an example, 
my child. Be strong. God will help 
you. It is only the innocent victim 
who must suffer—only I... [Com- 
manding.| Miezchen. 

MrezcHen. Your Excellency? 

Countess. Take Mrs. Kelemen up 
to my dressing-room. See that her 
face and her hair show no traces of 
what has happened. Do that at once. 
Then bring her back here, where Dr. 
Kelemen will be waiting for her— 
quietly waiting for her. Won’t you, 
doctor? 

KeLemen [looking at Mrs. Rir- 
TER]. Yes, Countess. 

Countess [as MiezcHen and VitMa 
go off left]. Now I must go out to 
my guests—to find out what they 
know—to try and save what is al- 
ready lost. [Goes up the stairs. Mrs. 
Ritrer exits.| My brother, the At- 
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taché, will ask the Colonel to meet 
you in the ballroom and exchange a 
few friendly words with you. The 
Colonel will do this—to save the 
honor of the widowed Countess 
Simandy—that I promise you. And 
now I am waiting for your answer. 

KeLtemMen. Countess, your wishes 
will be obeyed. 


[He bows.] 
Countess. Then wait here for 
your wife. [KeLremen bows.] Doc- 


tor Kelemen, you are a gentleman. 


KeLemen. Countess, I would pre- 
fer not to be. 
Countess. You can’t help your- 


self. You are one. [KELEMEN dows.| 
I shall pray for the peace of your soul. 
Keremen [dryly]. Thank you. 

[Countess exits. KELEMEN re- 
mains alone. He crosses left. 
The Secretary enters. Two 
Lackrys come out of the room 
right, occupied by SicNor 

Ma ort1. j 

Secretary [goes up to them. They 
stop]. Were the nine lemons  sufh- 
cient for Signor Malotti? 

[The two Lackeys cross to SxEc- 
RETARY. | 

Lackey. Yes. 

Secretary. Have three eggs pre- 
pared for Signor Malotti at once—but 
don’t cook them—cool them in ice— 
like champagne—and take them to 
his dressing-room at once. He wants 
them for his throat. 

Lackey. Yes, sir. 

[Lackeys turn and exeunt.| 

SEcRETARY [comes to the foot of 
the stairs. Ceremoniously to Keve- 
MEN]. His Excellency the Attaché 
begs Dr. Kelemen to have the kind- 
ness to await him here. 

[He bows. Goes to back of 
bench. KeELEMEN crosses right 
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and after a moment’s pause 
walks nervously up and down. 
He goes toward the stairs and 
then returns down stage. He 
turns and 1s about to go up the 
stairs again when the CoLoneEL 
appears. The part of the Cot- 
ONEL is played by the same 
actor who played Szaso—the 
same  smooth-shaven face. 
They look at one another.} 

Coronet. I am at your disposal, 
Doctor. 

KeLeMen. You have seduced my 
wite. 

CoLoneEL. 

KELEMEN. 

Coronet. I came to— 

KeELeMEN. The details do not in- 
terest me. You were embracing my 
lawful wife in a pitch dark room. 
That you must pay for. 

Coronet. I await your pleasure. 

KeLeMEN. All that will be ar- 
ranged in the usual manner. In the 
morning. But now we must enact, 
in order to save the good name of 
this house, a short and painful 
comedy. 

Coronet. I have heard nothing 
about that. 

KeELeMEN. You will be informed. 

[Starts right. Enter Vitma.] 

CotonEL. I am here now, if you 
wish anything. 

KeLteMeN. No—nothing. 

Virma. They told me that you 
were waiting. [CoLoneL faces, bows 
and starts left.| That I should come. 
[To Cotonet.] No—stay. [Coro- 
NEL returns. To Kevemen.] I am 
afraid to stay alone with you—and 
I wanted to tell you—in his pres- 
SHCC Moar 

KELEMEN. That you love him. 

Virma. No, no... . I only wanted 


That’s what I came for. 
What! 
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to explain—and tell him to go away. 

KeLemen. You love him. 

Vitma [after a pause, first trem- 
bling—then very softly with growing 
passion. Her speech becomes almost 
the stairs. 


ecstatic. Comes down 

Ketemen steps backward, horror- 
stricken]. Yes, I love him. I love 
this splendid, lonely soldier. I love 


him, if you must know the truth— 
and I cannot deny that I love him. 
And I embrace the moment when I 
can finally open my tortured heart 
and loose the flood of passion that 
burns within it. I love this splendid, 
sad, glorious soldier who has come 
to take me away—as he promised in 
his letter—come from the field of 
honor— 

CotoneL [taking a step toward 
her|. Vilma! 
KELEMEN. 

love him. 

Vitma. Yes, I do love him. And 
you must have seen it when he 
came in—you must have sensed when 
I lied about his name that I belonged 
to him—you must have known when 
I showed you his letter that I adored 
him and that he would come for me 
—my conquering warrior. You, you 
laughed at his letter—but now he is 
here! 

Ketemen. What are you saying? 
What do you want to do? 

Virma. He is here—my hero of a 
thousand battles—out of furthest 
India—he has come to claim me. 

Coronet. Africa, my love. 

Virma. And you laughed at him. 
I said nothing. I ignored your ridi- 
cule. How could you feel the fire 
that raged in my quiet housewife’s 
heart? [Suddenly to the CoLoneL, 
with open arms.| Do you love me? 

Coxonex [ passionately|. Need you 


It’s not true, you don’t 
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still ask? [He opens his arms. 
Virma rushes to him.| You must 
have known it. Back there in the 
restaurant—you must have heard the 
blood pounding through my heart— 
You must have seen my knees knock 
together when I discovered you at 
another man’s side—with your hus- 
band. Ah, Vilma, why didn’t you 
wait? 
[They embrace.] 

KerLtemen. Here—before my very 
eyes— 

Vitma. Because I was weak—be- 
cause I thought I could forget you. 

CotoneL [they talk as if the hus- 
band were not present, so that 
Vitma’s and KELEMEN’s speeches are 
almost simultaneous|. The sands of 
the desert are still red with my blood 
—blood that was shed for you. I did 
not eat. I did not drink—for your 
sake. I slept on bare boards. 

Vitma. You dear. 

CotoneL. So my sufferings con- 
tinued as the months and years 
passed. 

Virma. And he laughed at you! 

CotoneL. I was shot through the 
chest—that was when I was a first 
corporal. Six months I lay dying 
in a filthy hospital—and always my 
fevered lips murmured your name. 
. . . Did you ever think of me? 

Virma.  Always—always—of no 
one else. 

Cotonet. And so I went from 
battle to battle. A bullet broke my 
shin-bone. In the endless wastes of 
the African desert I lay. I was 
delirious— The last rites had been 
performed—over me _ the 
stars—like your eyes. In my agony 
I shrieked your name into the desert 
night. Did you hear me? 


eternal 
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Vuma. [heard you. I recognized 
your voice. 

CoLonEL. Once more into battle, 
my wound scarcely healed. But I 
would not die—I wanted to live— 
for your sake—be famous—fulfill my 
promise—return in triumph to you, 
the woman with the noble, pale brow. 


Vitma. It is yours... . 

CotoneL. With the sweet, sad 
mouth. ... 

Vitma. It is yours . . . everything 
pe a forever: 

Coronet. But you did not wait 
for me. 

Vitma. I have waited .. . I still 


have your letter... . Here I am. I 
belong to no one—my splendid, glo- 
rious soldier. 

KeLeMeNn. Drivel, drivel. 

Vitma [goes up two steps—facing 
halfway between Ke.teMen and the 
Coronet. Hysterically|. Don’t lis- 
ten to him. . . . Tell him something 
SV ecliehtoshin,: 

Coronet. I have kept myself pure 
for you. It is as an innocent youth 
that I have come for my bride. 

Virma. Lie to him. I always do. 
But don’t tell him you are the one— 
I am afraid of him. 

CotoneL. You need not fear him. 

Virma. He laughed at your letter 
—threw it away—he ridiculed our 
sacred love— 

Keremen  [Aorrified]. 
fore me—publicly. ... 

Virma. Protect me from him—I 
was afraid of him... . He'll drag 
me home and beat me—shut me up. 

[KeLEMEN takes a step toward 
her.| 

CoLoneL [goes to protect Vitma]. 
As long as I live no one shall harm 
you. 

Vita [ putting her arm around the 


Here—be- 
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CotonzL]. Don’t leave me, protect 
me. 

KELEMEN [with icy coldness]. 
Your fear is unnecessary. I will not 
harm you again. 

Vitma. You're lying—when we 
go home—then I shall suffer. . 

CotoneL [takes Vitma’s hand and 
holds her off}. This woman is un- 
der my protection. I alone am re- 
sponsible for her. I alone will bear 
her sufferings. 

Virma. Ah! ... Just as I always 
dreamed of you! 

[CoLonet kisses Virma’s hands. | 

Keremen. In all this madness I 
am the only sufferer—you are drain- 
ing the blood out of my heart, drop 
by drop. [Vitma slowly looks cen- 
ter.| But we’ve had enough of this 
for to-night. The rest we can settle 
to-morrow. For the present we—all 
of us—have only one thing to do— 
that is to save the good name of this 
house. I have pledged my word to 
do that. I am going to walk through 
the rooms with my wife on my arm 
and you will meet us and exchange 
a few words with us. Then we will 


leave. 

Virma. So we have to run the 
gauntlet. ... 

Keremen. I have promised—and 


if the Colonel is not concerned with 
the good name of this house, perhaps 
he is concerned with the good name 
of this lady and the good name of 
her child—that, at least, must be 
saved. Do you understand? 

Vitma [looks at the Coronet]. 
Wes: 


KeLemMen [to CotoneL]. And 
you? 
CoLoneEL. Yes. 


KeLremen. Will you do it? 
CoLonEL. No. 
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KeLeMEN. As your mistress’s hero, 
you can protect her against me, 
but when it is a question of your 
mistress’s good name then I and I 
alone can defend it. And I will 
show you that on this point at least 
I can be quite as much of a hero as 
you. 

Coronet. I will not do it—I'll 
play in no comedies. 

Keremen. I think you will. 
cause I shall make you. 

Coronet. No one can make me 
do that. I shall not take part in any 
such comedy. [Vitma looks at 
KELEMEN /7 this scene.| This woman 
loves me. . . . For seven years I have 
fought for this woman—shed my 
blood for her. I promised once to 
come for her and now I am here— 
now I have her—and no one shall 
take her from me. Her breast lay 
against mine—her kisses burnt their 
way to my heart. I questioned and 
she answered me as if I were her God 
whom she worshiped . . . Now there 
races through my veins a fiery stream 
—triumphant love raises its banner 
over my heart, proclaiming victory 
—glorious victory! And now a gen- 
tleman. . . . [Crosses center. KE z- 
MEN goes right, turning away from 
them. Vitma crosses left center.| 

. with spectacles on his nose comes 
to me to make some shopkeeper’s 
compromise. For this gentleman 
with spectacles on his nose—!Kete- 
MEN removes glasses|—does not un- 
derstand—and can never understand 
—that I am no longer a soldier 
—that for me the world and all it 
represents means nothing in the face 
of this overwhelming passion. All 
that the world can offer I cast aside 
—I can see nothing save that dazzling 
light that shines in the eyes of my 


Be- 
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beloved bride. [Up the stairs.] 
Roll, you drums! Blare forth, you 
trumpets! Thunder, you cannon! 
For now I take to my heart my dear- 
est bride! 
Vuma. Ah, my glorious hero! 
[Runs to him. They embrace.]| 
CotoneL. Bid him good-bye! 


Vitma. I was not deceived in you. 
Coronet. Bid him good-bye. 
[Pause. Vita, after a struggle 


with herself, crosses to KELE- 


MEN. He comforts her. Her 
face is turned toward KeEte- 
MEN. | 
Viirma. I die for love of you. 
KetemMen. Vilma! 
Virma. I am dying of love for 
him, Eugen . . . dying. 
KELEMEN [stroking her hair—ten- 
derly|. Vilma! 


Vitma [with long pause, sobs—she 
turns toward the CotonEL]. Eugen 
...I cannot go with him...I 
shall die for him. 

KeLtemen [very gently]. Vilma, 
dear, can’t you see that you're a little 
absurd . . . that you are talking like 
a character in a cheap melodrama? 

Vitma [to Coronet]. I was un- 
true to you—I gave up my youth to 
another. What is there left for you, 
my soldier? 

Coronet [sadly tragic]. I don’t 
know. I am here only to take you 
away. 

Virma. Then take instead the 
knowledge that my heart is yours— 
Believe that . . . and go! Leave me 
to atone! 

KeLemen [after a long pause]. 
And now, Colonel, may I ask if you 
know where your duty points? 

Coronet. I know. 

KeLemen. Don’t grudge me what 
little there is left me of this woman’s 
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love. I will respect your grief al- 
ways, I promise you. 

Vitma. Go—I will love you for- 
ever. 

Lackey [enters left]. His Excel- 
lency, the Attaché, Count Warmsdorf, 
begs the Colonel to come to him in 
the Blue Room. 

[Lackey exits.] 

Cotonet. I know what the At- 
taché will say to me. Doctor Kele- 
men, I shall be waiting in the middle 
of the ballroom. Then we can take 
our walk through the rooms. 

[Clicks his heels together and 
exits left. | 

KeELemen [escorts Vitma to chair 
left center. Vitma sits left center 
with her handkerchief to her face. 
Sadly]. You didn’t go with him. 
No, you didn’t go with him. 

Virma. No, I didn’t go with him. 
Is there a more miserable, ungrateful 
creature on earth than a woman? 

Kevemen. Don’t worry about that. 
If you had loved him, you would 


have gone with him. . . . You don’t 
love him. 

Viuma [Zditterly]. I don’t love 
hittse«:. 


Keremen [gently]. I see what I 
must do. I must be gentle and kind. 
I must win you back . . . not on the 
battlefield with a sword, but at home, 
with kindness. 

Virma [takes his hand]. Yes, be 
Kind <to-me’.... treat mewasif I 
were sick. 

Ketemen. Cheap bombast drivel, 
all of it, but you were swept up by 
his passion, carried away by his ora- 
tory... you lost your head.... 
Well, I can’t compete with him, but 
I can be gentle and wise. 

Virma. Yes—be gentle and wise. 

Keremen. And we shall never 
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speak of this again. I have forgotten 
it all. Will you forget it, too? 

Virma. I will. 

KeLtemMeN. A few more years... 
then perhaps we will arrive at a more 
complete, more substantial happiness 

. more beautiful ...and_ your 
little son... . Yes, we can still be 
happy. 

Vitma. We can still be happy. 

[Enter two Lackeys from right. 
The first with a champagne 
bucket holding three eggs 
packed in ice; the second with 
a tray on which is a cup and a 
spoon. At the same moment 
the SECRETARY enters from the 
left. He goes to the Lackrys 
—motions to them to make 
haste. When he sees Kevr- 
MEN, the SECRETARY turns to 
him. As he begins to speak 
the Lackeys turn to go.] 


Secretary. I beg your __ par- 
don. . 

KeLemMEeNn. Did you want some- 
thing of me? 

Secretary. No, excuse me. We 


were only bringing Signor Malotti 
his ice-cooled eggs... . [Indicates 
right.| We have to pass through 
here to his dressing-room. 
[Secretary crosses back of sofa 
and up steps.| 
Keremen. I see. 
Secretary [to Lackeys]. Hurry! 
[The Lacxeys go off right, Sec- 
RETARY /eft.] 
KeremMen. Rest a little, my dear 
.. then we'll leave this unlucky 
house. 
Vitmas. Yes,..let, uss gore: . 
so close here—so oppressive. .. . 
KeELeMEN [strokes her hair]. Only 
a few words with the Colonel. . . . 
Vitma. Must we? 


It’s 
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Keremen. Yes, dear, we must. 
T'll ask the Attaché to come with us. 
That will make it easier. 

Viima. Yes, ask him to come. 

KeLemen [crosses back of Vitma, 
to left of her]. Then you wait here, 
dear. Rest. [Goes left.]| No one 
will disturb you here. They’re all at 
the concert. I’ll go and find the At- 
taché. [Goes left, then stops.] Did 
you say something? 

Vitma. No—only that we must 
Ask the Attaché to wait 


go soon. 
five or ten minutes. 
KeLemen. Yes, dear. 


Vitma. Why did you laugh at his 
letter? 

KeLemen [goes back to Vitma]. 
I shouldn’t have .. . but it was so 
childish. . . . 

Virma. He will return. . 
famous soldier... . 

Keremen. Let’s forget that, dear. 

Virma. Or as a great statesman 
... [Her glance goes to the left.| 
~o6ea... [She rises suddenly from 
her chair.| . . . a great statesman. 

[Steps back in amazement.| 

KeLemMen. ‘There, there. 

Virma. He will return... 

Kevemen. Shh! The Attaché is 
coming—control yourself. Dll go and 
meet him. 

[Goes left, bows before he exits. 
VILMA continues to stare left. 
A short pause. | 

KeLemen [returns]. Here is our 
patient, your Excellency. She is wait- 
ing for you. 

[The AtTacHE enters from the 
left. He is played by the same 
actor that played Szaso. He ts 
in evening dress and wears 
many decorations. VILMA 
stares at him, bewildered.| 

ATTACHE [crosses to center. Speaks 


-asSa 
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quietly, tactfully, like a good physi- 
cian]. My dear madame—[VitmMa 
retreats to right. AtracHt bows, 
kisses Vitma’s hand.| Really you 
needn’t be so perturbed . . . nothing 
has happened. 

[As the Atracut approaches her, 

Vita retreats to chair.| 

Keremen. Your Excellency—we 
wished to ask you to have the kind- 
ness to accompany us when we... . 

Attacue. I shall be only too happy 
to be of service. 

Ketemen. I am going to reas- 
sure our hostess—[Crosses up steps, 
back of chair.|—if you will excuse 
me. 

Vitma. Eugen! 

KeLemMen .[down 
What is it, dearest? 

Vitma. Don’t you see? 

Ketemen. What? 

Vitma [behind sofa]. 
his face— 

KeELEeMEN [looks to Vitma]. You 
mustn’t get so excited, sweetheart. 
[Crosses to AttacHe.] Your Excel- 
lency, I am sure . . . with your dip- 
lomatic tact . . . will know how to 
quiet our little patient. 

AtTTacHE. But.... 

KeLeMeNn. Surely you can. 

Atracné [Vitma picks up fan]. 
But, my dear doctor. . . . 

KELEMEN [crosses up steps]. I 
shall be deeply grateful. 

[Exits.] 

AtracHeé [Vitma crosses down 
front of sofa.] Not at all. [This 
to Ketemen. Pause. He motions to 
Vita to be seated. Vita sits right. 
ATTACHE sits left. Very calmly.]| 
Well, madame, I return after seven 
years and learn not only that you 
have married but also that already 
there is a Colonel... .. 


to Vitma]. 


His face— 
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Vitma_ [takes her handkerchief 
from her eyes and looks with horror at 
the Atracué|. After seven years... . 

AtracuE. I promised to come 
back as a man of position and emi- 
nence. Me voila! 

Virma. Oh, don’t reproach me. 
For seven years I have lived without 
love—without life. [Lowers her 
eyes.| For three years I have been 
the mother of a child. 

ArracHe, It was always my 
dearest wish to be a worthy parent 
to your child. 

Virma. You're killing me! 


AttacHé. You have been married 
four years? 

Virma. Four years ... didn’t 
you know? 

Arttacut. My family, out of con- 


sideration for my feelings, never told 
me of your marriage—there was no 
one else with whom I corresponded. 
Virma. Why not? 
Arracut. I must have feared lest 
I hear news of you. 


Virma. Did you take it so seri- 
ously? 

ATTACHE. Yes. 

Virma. You know nothing about 
me? 

Atracut. Nothing. ... Your hus- 
band is a lawyer. 

Vitma. Yes. 


Atracnt. A_ respectable, intelli- 
gent man—a gentleman. 

Vitma. Yes. 

Atracué. A good husband. 

Vitma. Yes. 

Arracué. Do you love him? 

Viima. No. 

[ Pause. | 
ATTACHE. 
ful to him. 
VILMA. 
ATTACHE. 


You have been unfaith- 


No. 
I am flattered to have 
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you lie to me. Yet I would rather 
have you regard me as a friend to 
whom you can tell the truth. 

Virma. Do you still play such 
excellent tennis? 

AttacHe. No. 

Vitma. It’s a great pity. 

Atracue. In 1815, the political 
destiny of Europe was in the hands 
of one man. His name was— 
Metternich. To-day, again, one man 
alone manipulates the political power 
of forty nations. His name 
Well, perhaps now you can under- 
stand why I have no time for tennis. 
I am sorry. I used to enjoy it a great 
deal. 

VILMA. 
marvelous! 

Artacue [half rises]. It is kind of 
you to say that. 

Virma. It’s only the truth. 

Attacnt. Have you been unfaith- 
ful to him? 

Virma. No. 

Atracué. You said that you did 
not love him. 


is— 


Your backhands were 


Virma. Yes, I said that. 

ArracHe. And you are young, 
beautiful . . . temperamental .. . 
and, yetins 5h: 

Virma. Yes. 

AtracuHe. And you live with 
him? Don’t you ever think of any 
one else? 

Virma. Yes. 

Atracué. I understand—a pure, 


spiritual, romantic longing. 


Vuma. That is it. 

Arracué. Do you still think of 
me as your friend? 

Vitma. Yes. 

AtrracHé. You will be good 


enough to forget that the little law 
clerk has become a great diplomat— 
who is shortly to be ambassador to 
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Paris. Will you be as frank with the 
ambassador as you were with the law 
clerk? 

Virma. I will. 

Atracué. Then you will tell your 
old friend— 

Virma. Yes. 

AtracHeé. Who is it? 

Virma. Who? 

ATTACHE. Your _—_affinity—for 
whom you have this spiritual long- 
Who is 


ing. [Pause.] Who is it? 
it? 
Vita [strikes pose]. You. 
[ Pause. | 
KeLremMen [appears left]. The 


Countess is quite calm now—my dear 
—if you are ready. 
[Pause. Vitma and ATTACHE 
are looking at each other.| 
ATTACHE. Just a few minutes, 
Doctor. 
KeELEMEN [goes up the steps be- 


hind them]. Do you want to 
wait? 
Virma. Yes. 


KeELeMEN [07 the steps, watching 
them]. Very well. 

[Goes slowly up the steps and 
off left. Short pause.| 

AttacHe. I don’t know that I 
understand you correctly. 

Virma. It was you—you I thought 
of—every minute—every day. 

AttacHe. I came here only to be 
helpful to you—to tell you that you 
could count old 
friend. 

Virma. For seven years you alone 
have lived in my thoughts. I think 
of you through all the days and all 
the nights. It was you who gave the 
warmth to my hand, the brilliance to 
my eyes. For you I am beautiful. For 
you I wear beautiful clothes— For you 


on me as an 
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my soul is filled with unrest and long- 
ing for all eternity. 

ATTacHE. Yesterday in the Orient 
express which brought me here, from 
seven-thirty till twelve three, I 
thought of nothing else, other than 
what we would say to each other. 

Virma. And I think of you in the 
morning when I open my eyes... - 
and at night when I close them. . . 
and I think of you when I hear 
music ...and I thought of you 
when I bore my child. 

AtTacHe [having great difficulty 
in remaining cold. Rises]. Madame, 
for these seven years I have forced 
my unruly heart to submission—will 
you now destroy all that I have done? 

Virma [rising]. I can’t help it. 
Why did you—[A step toward cen- 
ter.|—come here? 

AtracHE. You were married—I 
thought you had forgotten me. 

Vitma [draws up to him]. Why 
did you come? You knew that I 
would be here. 

Atracueé. I thought we would 
pass by one another. 

Vitma. Why did you come? 

Attacue. I relied on woman’s 
inconsistency. 

Vitma [crosses close to Arracneé |. 
Why did you come? 

AttracuHE [quietly]. Because—be- 
cause I love you to-night as much as 
I did seven years ago when I wrote 
my farewell letter. 

Virma [with satisfaction]. 
is why you came. 

Arracut [turns front]. That is 
why. 

Vitma [triumphant]. At last... ! 

[ Pause. | 

Atracut. Are you satisfied to 

have discovered my secret? 
[Sits, head in hand.] 


That 
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Vitma. It was no secret to me. 

Atracué [sits]. Enjoy your tri- 
umph! [Folds arms.| The cold man 
with a face of stone, taught by a 
proud maid to bite his teeth together 
and smile in his anguish—always to 
smile; the unimpressionable diplomat 
who owes his success to the girl who 
taught him to speak other than he 
felt, act other than he spoke. This 
strong, confident man of affairs be- 
fore you with the mask torn from his 
soul. . . . His face still bears its cold 
passionless expression, but beneath 
his orders and his ribbons you ex- 
pose his bleeding heart—glowing like 
a great red ruby. It is his proudest 
decoration. 

[KELEMEN appears on the land- 
ing and stands watching. ] 

Vitma [crosses to end of bench 
left}. Vl give you my heart in ex- 
change. 

Attaché. I don’t want it. 

Virma. That is not true—you do 
want it.... Seven years ago you 
wrote me that you would come back 
for me when you had become a great 
statesman—and now... . [His face 
turned to the audience.| And now, 
no matter how many times you deny 
it and how much ashamed of it you 
are, you know that you have come 
only to show me that love is all 
powerful—that it has been able to 
make of the little law clerk the great 
ambassador to Paris. 

ATTACHE [gesture]. No. 

Virma. You will say “no” just 
once more. You love me and you 
are in anguish to think that I did 
not wait for you. 

ArTacHe., | Tin. 

Virma. Don’t pretend to be cold 
now. ...I shall destroy your self- 
composure. 
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ArtracHe. No. 

Vitma. That was your last “no.” 
You have only one desire, one long- 
ing—to have me divorce my _ hus- 
band, so that you can live with me. 
You would like to take me home in 
your arms, kiss my mouth until it 
bleeds. . . . You would like to pre- 
sent me as your wife before all the 
queens of Europe—and then, in my 
arms, forget them all. Now say 
“no”! [Throws her head back in tr1- 
umph. AtTTAcHE rises.| Then say 
“yes”! And that you came to take 
me away. 

ATTACHE. Yes. 

Virma. And that you kept your 
word—that last, beautiful prom- 
iseras ove 

ATTACHE. Yes. 

Virma. Admit that everything 
you have done has been for me. 

Attracur. There is a certain prin- 
cipality that once wanted to become 
a part of Austria although its in- 
habitants spoke Italian. To-day it has 
a Slovakian population—speaks Bo- 
hemian and wants to annex Italy—all 
because of you. 

Virma. Because of me. 

Atracue. Yes. The historians 
will never guess the reason—but you 
will know it. 

Virma. How magnificent that is 
—how magnificent—[Sweeps to 
right.|—everything is to-night. How 


marvelous and strange. . . . Arm- 
TES. sa 

ArracHé. Armies cross wind- 
swept mountain passes. Thousands 


go to their death. Widows and or- 
phans weep in desolate homes. The 
thunder of cannon shatters the night’s 
quiet. Emperors and Empresses wait 
fearfully in tattered tents for the com- 
ing of the dawn— And money— 
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money—millions become nothing, and 
out of nothing come millions. 

Virma. And all because of me! 

Arracué. The newspapers say: 
“At Mount Catherine the decisive 
battle was fought. . . . Twenty thou- 
sand men charged up the mountain 
side—nineteen thousand of them re- 
mained there—only a thousand re- 
turned—on stretchers— New maps 
must be drawn”—And why all this? 
Why? Because a little law clerk 
wanted to show his love for a little 
girl. Voila tout. 

Virma. I knew that you would 
come. 

Arracné And if I had not come 
as I am—but as poor servant... . 


Virma. Even then... . 
ArtacuHé. Even then? 
Vitma. Even then I would follow 


wherever you called. 

AtracHe. We have no time to 
lose. [Places Vitma in chair right.| 
Perhaps fate has allowed only these 
five minutes. . . . To-morrow I dine 
in Vienna with the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. [KELEMEN comes out 
from behind the curtains and creeps 


on tiptoe up behind them.| The day 
after that I leave for Paris. Forgive 
my matter-of-fact tone, but the 


situation calls for well calculated ac- 
tion—without emotional interruption. 
We diplomats are accustomed to settle 
the weightiest matters coolly and 
without the flicker of an eyelash. 

Virma. I am_ beginning to be 
afraid of you. 

Arracné. I am taking you with 
me to all the courts of Europe— 
you'll be a Queen among Queens. 

Virma. Ah! 

Artracné. You will be my wife. 

[KeLtemen is directly behind 
them.| 
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Virma. You want me to leave my 
husband? 

ATTACHE. At once. 

Vitma. Forever? 

AttacHE. You couldn’t be my 
mistress—I can’t run away with 


you. . . . You must be divorced from 
your husband. 

Vina. lips. 

ATTACHE [pauses before each state- 
ment as if he were planning it all 
out]. Be quiet....I must plan 
this. [His tone is cool and calcu- 
lated—tlike the popular conception of 
a diplomat.| To-morrow you will 
leave your husband and go to your 
mother’s. To satisfy the law you 
must live with her for six months. 
During this period you will at no 
time communicate with your hus- 
band. To-day is the fourth of Feb- 
ruary ... you leave your husband 
on the fifth— So the divorce pro- 
ceedings will be instigated on the 
fifth of August. Six weeks later— 
on the nineteenth of September— 
you will obtain your divorce. On the 
twentieth of September at 9:34 A.M., 
I will arrive at the West Station. At 
eleven o'clock of the same day we 
will go to the city hall. [Without 
the slightest pause.| There is some 
one standing behind my back. 

Virma. Who? 

AtracHé. Don’t turn around. 
Some one is standing behind my back 
and can hear every word that I say. 

Virma. Who? Whois it? 

AtracHE. So many people listen 
when a diplomat speaks that I have 
grown particularly sensitive to the 
presence of eavesdroppers. I have an 
odd sensation in the base of my spine 
when any one creeps up on tiptoe 
behind me. . . . Don’t turn around, 
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Vitma. Suppose it were my hus- 
band! 

Artacué. He is so close to me 
that I can feel his breath on my neck. 

Vitma. We are lost! 

Artacné. Naturally it is your 
husband. His silence is proof of that. 
He must have heard everything, for 
he has been standing there for some 
time. I didn’t want to interrupt my- 
self on his account. He must see 
that I am not afraid of him. And 
you, spare yourself the painfulness of 
making a confession. For he already 
knows that you are leaving him to 
come with me—he already knows that 
now you are my own sweet little 
bride. 

KeLemen [in the same tone but 
with suppressed emotion]. Your 
sweet little bride commenced the eve- 
ning by throwing herself into the 
arms of a soldier. 


Arracué. Don’t be childish, Dr. 
Kelemen! 
KeremMen. Your sweet little bride 


is no sinner. Your sweet little bride 
is my poor, sick, forlorn wife. 
[Strokes Vitma’s hair.]| 
Atracurt. She was. 
Kertemen. Her disgrace is mine— 
and it is I who must care for her. 


AtracHt. She is nothing to you 
—she belongs to me. 
KeELEMEN. You have betrayed me, 


your Excellency. 

ArracHe. You will give me satis- 
faction for that, Doctor. 

KetemEen. You wormed your way 
into my confidence. You promised 
to suppress a scandal but instead you 
caused a greater one. You abused 
your position in this house to rob 


your guest—the poorest of your 
guests. 
Atracueé. If it is your intention 
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to insult me—I can only say that I am 
entirely at your service. 

KeLemen. A diplomat—would do 
that— Steal and then murder. 

ArtracHt. We need not go into 
the social and ethical necessity of 
dueling now. Vilma, be brave and 
trust in me. Get up and go with him 


now. [VILMA gets up as if hypno- 
tized.| To-morrow you can leave 
him. 
KELEMEN. She will not leave me. 
Attacueé. She will. 
KeELEMEN. I won't give her up. 
Artacue. I shall take her. 
KeELEMEN. See if you can. 
Vitma. Eugen! 
KELEMEN. You can shoot me in a 


duel and teach your son to call his 
father’s murderer father—but that is 
the only way you can do it. 
Arracue. I could ask my bride to 
choose between us. But I have not 
the slightest desire to make a martyr 
of you. I will neither break your 
heart nor kill you. . . . You will live. 
And if I live your son will call me 
uncle. Do not expect any explana- 
tion from my bride—she will leave 
your house to-morrow morning. Do 
you want anything else of me? 
KELEMEN. No. 
[Four Lacxeys enter right. One 
crosses back of chair to steps. 
Each bears alighted candelabra. 
The Secretary follows them 
with a tall, lighted candle.] 
Attacut. What is this torch-light 
procession? [The four Lacxeys face 
to the front.| What is it? 
SEcRETARY [comes to the front and 
answers]. Forgive us, Your Excel- 
lency, Signor Malotti asked for these 
candles in his dressing-room where 
he is now making up for his appear- 
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was not strong enough. 

[Turns up steps. The four 
Lacxeys turn and all exit 
right. | 

ArracHE [bowing to Vitma]. 
Good night. 

[Hurries off left. After the 
Lackeys and the SECRETARY 
have gone into Matorti’s 
room, the Countess and 


Miezcuen appear from the left. 

On the stairs MrezcuHen holds 

in her hands three or four per- 

fume bottles tied together. 

The Countess comes down. 
MrezcHEN remains on the 
landing. KELEMEN crosses 

left and Vi_ma crosses right.| 
Countess. Where have you been, 
my child? [Comes down the steps— 
with a deep sigh.| Tt wasn’t much 
use—but we’ve done as much as we 


could. [KELEMEN crosses to CounT- 
Ess and observes the two. To KE.e- 
MEN.| Now what is it? You just 


told me, Doctor, that you were quite 
calm. [KeteMeEN crosses to left.] 
Come, it isn’t as bad as all that. The 
guests have to believe whether they 
like it or not that your wife was in- 
disposed. And now we are going to 
silence the last doubter. The Colonel 
is waiting for you in the middle of 
the Grand Hall. Has my brother, 
the Attaché, spoken with you? 
KeLemen. He has. 


Countess. Did he straighten out 
everything? 

KeLeMENn. Very effectively. 

Countess. I don’t understand your 
tone. 

KeLemen. Your Excellency, your 
brother has seduced my wife. 


Countess [pauses, during which 
time MiezcHen hurries down the 
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stairs and prepares the smelling salts]. 
You are mad. 
KeteMen. He seduced my wife. 


Countess. My brother! 
KeLemen. Your brother. 
Countess. Am I to understand 


that the excitement has made you 
entirely mad? 

Keremen. A wonder that it 
hasn’t. And so, Your Excellency, I 
really don’t care what your guests 
think. I have tragedy enough of my 


own. As for this demonstration— 
Countess. But— 
Keremen. Did you say the 


Colonel was standing in the middle 
of the ballroom? Well, the Attaché 
can stand there with him. Or better 
still, let me stand there too, and let 
my wife walk by with the Colonel 
and the Attaché—if there isn’t a third 
by that time. 

[Crosses left.] 

Countess. Doctor! 

Kevemen. Or a fourth and a fifth. 
[Crosses to left center.| The proces- 
sion has been well started. 

Countess. My _ brother! My 
brother, too! Tell me, is this true? 

Vitma. It is true. 

Countess. Miezchen, be prepared 
for me to be ill. 

Miezcuen [holding the bottles]. 1 
have everything ready, Your Excel- 
lency. 

Countess. The only man in the 
family who could deal with the 
scandal has become embroiled in it— 
so I must go on alone. Miezchen, 
would I be justified in putting Mrs. 
Kelemen out of my house? 

[Vitma bursts into tears.] 
Mrezcuen. Yes, Your Excellency. 
Countess. Mrs. Kelemen has 

been guilty of the grossest miscon- 
duct. 
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KeELeMEN. Countess, have 
sideration for a sick woman. 

Countess [ironically]. Sick? 

Keremen. She has not sinned— 
to-morrow I am sending her to a 
sanitarium. 

Countess. She is sick? And 
you're sending her to a sanitarium? 
You can’t deceive us that way. We 
of the aristocracy know what that 
means. This is no sickness—it is 
pure wantonness! 

Keremen. Your Excellency, I can- 
not allow you to insult my wife. 

Countess. Your wife has brought 
dishonor to my house. She has even 
infected my own family with her im- 
morality. She has tried to involve 
my brother. Your wife is a— 

KeELEMEN [crosses to CounreEss]. 
Countess! 

Countess. She is a person! 

[Crosses to left center.] 


con- 


KetemMen. In six months she will 
be your sister-in-law. 

Countess. Mine? 

Kerremen. And bear your name. 

Countsss. My name? 

Keremen. Your brother’s name. 


You have insulted the wife of an 
Ambassador. 


Countsess [about to faint]. 
Miezchen! 

MirzcHen. Yes, Countess, I am 
ready. 


[Crosses to CounrTEss. ] 
KeLeMen. Your brother gave my 
wife his word of honor that on the 
twentieth of September at eleven 
o’clock in the morning he would take 
her to the marriage office. [Crosses up 
steps.| 1 have the honor to invite 
you to the ceremony. 
[He exits left.] 
Countess. Miezchen, canI... ? 
MiezcHen [knocks the bottles to- 
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gether again]. Yes, Your Excellency. 
[Countess sinks into MrezcHen’s 
arms. Mrezcuen holds a bottle below 
her nose.| 

SEcRETARY [runs in, sees the Count- 
Ess, steps back a little]. Your Ex- 
cellency, forgive me for interrupting 
—but Signor Malotti is about to give 
the scene from “Don Giovanni”— 
| Horrified, he comes down.| What's 
the matter? 

MIeEzcHEN. 
posed. 

[She takes a sheet of paper out of 
her blouse. Supporting the 
Countess she exits left. | 

Secretary [very excited. During 
the speech he runs up and down the 
stairs while he speaks to Vitma]. 
Madame, may I inform you that 
Signor Malotti, the great baritone, 
will presently pass through here? On 
his way to the concert platform... . 
He does not like to meet any one 
when he is in costume. [Lackeys 
start.| If madame will be so kind 
as to.... [He sees that ViLMa is 
paying no attention. Four Lackeys 
appear, each bearing a lighted cande- 
labra.. Matotti, dressed as Don 
Giovanni, follows them—his manner 
as very affected. Matortt is played 
by the same actor that played Szaso. 
VitMA crosses up to right foot of 
steps.| I must hurry and start the 
applause. 

[He rushes off left.] 

Matottr. Never—in any place— 
at any time—under any circumstances 
do I sing in full costume for less than 
forty thousand kronen. But to-night 
—because I learn you are here—I 
consent to sing for only twenty-five 
thousand. 

[The Lackrtys are now in a 

straight row.| 


The Countess is indis- 
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Virma. I knew it—I had your 
letter, your promise that you would 
return as a world celebrated artist to 
take me away. Ah [She takes a step 
toward him.], light of my life, joy of 
my heart, I knew it.... 


Maori. Pas devant les domes- 
tiques! 
[Motions the Lackrys away. 


They make their exit in mili- 
tary fashion. Matorti does 
not move until the LacKEys 
are off. Then he turns slowly 
to Vitma. | 
Vitma. How splendid you are! 
Matortt. I have only a minute, 
Vilma carissima. ... Out there in 
the concert hall these dumb crowds 
—they are steaming with their desire 
to hear me—well, let them steam. I 
promised to come back, amore mia. 
. . . Mine is the fame, mine the tri- 
umph, mine the immortality. But 
everything .. . everything . .. I lay 
at your tiny feet. 
Vitma [goes up to him]. 
passionately you whisper! 
Matorri. I’m saving my voice, 
sweet. For seven years I struggle to 
make myself more perfect— Over 
there in America, I sang on the street 
corners for the few pennies that were 
tossed in my hat. This was the song 
I sang—T[ sings |—“You shall my com- 
panion be. . . .” It was the song that 
made me famous—made me _ the 
greatest baritone in the world. At 
courts I sang it, in concert halls, 
opera houses, palaces—sang it for 
money—for filthy lucre—ten per cent 
of the gross. I sang always this song 
—“You shall my companion be. . . .” 
So I struggled for fame—but not for 
myself—no, only for you—for you 
alone. Even the name Malotti I 
chose because of you. 


How 
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Virma. How beautiful it sounds 
—how impressive— 

Matorti. I used it because of you. 
I did not want you to hear of my 
triumph too soon. 

Vitma. This is the way I saw you 
in my dream. 


Matortr. How? 
Virma. This way— 
Matottr. Well, that’s the way I 


am. Two years ago, the director of 
the Metropolitan invites me to join 
his company. I was engaged as the 
ninth baritone. 

Vitma. How many were there 
altogether. 

Matortr. Nine. But the eighth 
married an heiress. Then I was the 
eighth. The seventh is dismissed and 
then I am the seventh. I climb 
higher and higher. They conspire 
against me. But intrigue and treach- 
ery can do nothing. The sixth fell 
off the subway platform and I am 
the sixth. The fifth ate oysters in 
July and I am the fifth. Then I tell 
the manager something about his 
wife, and he shoots the next three 
baritones. Finally, last year I became 
the first baritone because the first 
baritone lost his voice. 

Virma. What became of him? 

Matotti. He became a tenor. So 
I climb the ladder—but not for cheap 
notoriety nor dirty gold—not for 
Paris, Berlin, London, Chicago, but 
for Odenberg—for you. 

Vuma [follows him up]. Sweet 
lover—I believed in you—I knew that 
you would come for me—and you 
have come at the right time—in my 
hour of deepest need. Take me away 
from here—take me away— 

Matorti. To lift you up to my 
heights—it is my only desire. [He 
takes her hand and raises it. He 
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leads her, as a dancer in a circus is led, 
down three steps.| Come—come— 

SECRETARY [enters left, very ex- 
cited|. Forgive me, Signor. 


Matorti. Go away. 
SecreETARY. The audience— 
Matortr. Get out! 


[Puts his arms round Vima.| 


Secretary. They grow impatient 
—they’re applauding. 

Matorti. Let them applaud! Go 
away! 

SECRETARY. But— 

Matott1. You make me nervous! 
Nervous! Another word and I won’t 
appear at all. 

Secretary [following Matorti 
around|. I didn’t say anything— 

|Hurries out, his hand over his 
mouth. | 

Vitma. Go! Go and win new 


laurels—for me. 

Matorti [the following speech is 
in crescendo. The sentence “You 
shall my companion be in all the 
realms of art,” is a sort of refrain, 
Each time it is repeated with more 
pathos—until at the end Mavorti 
breaks into song]. No! First you 
must learn what you mean to me. 
Not a wife—a wife who listens with 
trembling heart to the applause which 
greets her husband. No!—in all the 
realms of sacred art, you shall my 
companion be! I shall make an artist 
of you. You will become an actress, 
a singer. Never again will I tread 
the boards without you. In all the 
realms of sacred art, you shall my 
companion be. You shall feel the 
burning gaze of thousands— Out 
there before the dazzling lights, before 
rows upon rows of enraptured men 
and women, will I press you to my 
heart. I in my glittering suit of mail 
—when the blast of trumpets summon 
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heroes to the forefront of the battle— 
when sobbing violins tenderly sing of 
eternal love—of ecstasy unending— 
when a thousand hearts pulse as one 
—when the applause breaks forth like 
the bursting of a thunder cloud— 
then, then, best beloved, in the sacred 
realms of art, you shall my companion 
be— There before all the world, mad- 
dened with delight I will kiss you. 
Then in all the realms of sacred art, 
you shall my companion be. [He 
changes from this into the Toreador 
song from “Carmen.” VLMa ap- 
plauds and comes down to Matortt.| 
You should have heard what the 
newspapers said the first time I sang 
that. [Indicates pile of notices with 
both hands.| The notices I got! 

| Starts to sing Toreador again.| 

Vitma. But do be careful of your 
voice, dearest. 

Matortti. My feelings carry me 
away—my heart, it is too full— 

Vitma. Perhaps some eggs cooled 
in ice, dear— 

Matorti [puts his arms around 
her]. Ah—what a wife! Already 
you know that! 

SECRETARY [enters]. 
give me for disturbing you—but you 
seem to be mistaken as to where 
you are. [Matorti turns to SxcrE- 
TaRy.] You were singing in here— 
while the audience is waiting in the 
concert room. 

Maori. What do I care for your 
audience? 


Signor—for- 


Secretary. I beg your pardon, 
Signor Malotti. 

Virma_ [happily]. Go, go, my 
lover, Pll wait your— 

Countess. Signor Malotti! 


[The Countess and MirzcHEen 
enter. | 
Matorti. What do I care for your 
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audience and their applause? What 
do I care for gold—what do I care 
for fame—[Pointing to Vitma.]— 
when my sweet betrothed, my jewel, 
my darling— 

Countess [cries out]. Miezchen! 

MrezcHen. I have forgotten the 
smelling salts. [Emphatically.| But, 
Excellency, I couldn’t count on this. 

Countess [fainting]. Oh, my 
head! 

[Staggers out left with Mrez- 
CHEN. KELEMEN appears at 
the top of the stairs. Matorti, 
by the armchair left, seizes 
Vitma’s hand.| 

SecrETARY [rushes up to meet 
KeELEMEN, to hold him back. Wildly 
gesticulating and stammering|. Doc- 
tor—for heaven’s sake, control your- 
self! 

KeLemen [looks on the scene 
dumbly as if he were beyond sur- 
prising. Throws Sxcretary aside, 
crossing to the left]. What is it? 


Secretary. A terrible misfortune, 
Doctor—a catastrophe. 
[KELEMEN comes down the 
stairs. | 


KeELEMEN [pushes him out of the 

way|. What is it? 
[The Secretary rushes out right, 
with his hand to his head.| 

Vitma [crosses to KeLEMEN. She 
turns fearlessly toward her husband 
but keeps looking back at Maxottt. 
When she speaks she leans her back 
against KELEMEN and reaches for his 
hand. She points with her other hand 
He came for me—as 
he promised in his letter—he came 
for me—as world renowned artist— 
a King among Kings—and he is tak- 
ing me away with him— 

Matorti. Who is this man? 


to Matortr]. 
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Vitma. My husband. 

Matorti [comically heaves a sigh 
of relief—then with affected grief). 
You are married? 

Virma [comes down]. Yes—but I 
love only you—I will go away with 
you— 

[Secretary rushes in right. He 
is beyond words. He only 
leans against the pillar with 
arms stretched toward Ma- 
LOTTI. | 

Matorti [in the broken voice of 
the ham actor. He puts his hand on 
the Sxcretary’s shoulder, who has 
staggered to the armchair]. Lead me 
to the stage—now I need their ap- 
plause. I put my trust in a woman 
—hereafter I trust only in art. 

[A broken man, he takes three 
faltering steps to the exit. 
Then he stops, pats his hand 
over his mouth and sings three 
or four notes. Then he 
pirouettes off. The applause 
of his audience is heard off 
stage, gradually dwindling. 
Mrs. Rirrer enters left.] 

Vitma [looks after Marorri]. If 
I can’t be his wife then I’ll be his 
mistress. Ill go to him—follow him 
like a dog—beseech him to let me 
stay at his side. 

[Mrs. Rirrer goes to KELEMEN, 
who 1s in a daze. He stands 
staring straight ahead of him.]| 

KELEMEN [sinks on Mrs. RitTEr’s 
shoulder]. Mother! 

Mrs. Ritrer. My dear son-in-law 
—be strong—take my daughter away 
from here—I know everything. 

KELEMEN. Mama! 

Mrs. Ritter. The Countess is un- 
conscious—the guests know the whole 
story. 

Vita [still in a trance. Clasps her 
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hands, crosses center]. 1 didn’t wait 

for him—I married—just to be mar- 

ried. I wanted to be a lawyer’s wife. 
[Crosses up steps.] 

Mrs. Ritrer. Don’t listen to her. 

KeLEMEN. Mother, let’s take her 
out of here, the poor child. 

Vitma [on steps as above]. But 
he did not return in vain. I am his 
—if not his wife then his mistress— 
his uncomplaining slave— On my 
knees I'll crawl back to him—out into 
the splendor and the light— 

Mrs. Rirrer. Dear son—we must 
go away from here. 


Keremen. My poor little son! 
My poor Peter]! 
Mrs. Ritrer. Be a man, Eugen— 


Ill go and get the wraps. Have them 
get a cab—then we'll take her home— 
Stay here with her—be strong and 
gentle. 

[Hurries out left.] 

Virma. Now he is singing—with 
his—[KeELEMEN sinks into chair lefi.| 
—sweet, strong voice. His heart is 
filled with thoughts of me. It is 
my soul that you hear singing—my 
love is in his very voice. [Four 
LackEys enter right, come down 
steps, exit left. Crosses to center.| 
Who are you, you desolate man? 
Who are you, you deceived man? 
Didn’t you foresee it this evening in 
the restaurant—didn’t you read his 
letter—that pitiful, love-sick letter? 
Didn’t you know that he would come 
for me? Could you have thought 
that I would forget him—that I 
would cease loving him? [Four 
Lacxeys enter left and exit right. 
Vitma turns around and sweeps the 
whole stage with her glance. With 
her hand to her brow.| Ah, this is 
life—no, more beautiful than life— 
[KeLvemen Aas sunk into a chair, a 
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beaten man. He covers his face with 
his hands. Sharp pause. The 
Lackeys enter right, come all the way 
in—they turn their backs to the audi- 
ence. They walk up the stairs and 
then turn to the left to go off. All 
four are still visible when Vitma 
speaks to the last one who has got 
up to the third step. During the 
following scene KELEMEN removes 
his hands from his face and apatheti- 
cally watches Vitma and the Lackey. | 
Oh—er— A _ glass of lemonade, 
please. [The first three Lacxzys 
exeunt while VitMa approaches the 
stars.| A glass of—[The Fourtn 
Lackey turns slowly around and 
stands motionless on the second step. 
He 1s played by the same actor that 
played Szaso.]|—lemon— 

[The word sticks in her throat. | 
Lackey. As a poor servant— 
Virma [syllable by syllable]. A 

glass of lem-on-ade. 

Lackey. If I come back as a poor 
beggarly servant—[Vitma _ slowly 
takes a glass from the large tray 
which he carries.|—even then— 

Vitma. Even then— 

Lacxry. I have come to nothing 
—I went out into the world once— 
you know— 

Virma. I know. 

Lackey. I wanted to become a 
famous soldier—or a great statesman 
—or a celebrated artist—and then 
come back to take you away. 

Vitma. Come—to take me away— 


Lacxrty. And here I.am—a _ no- 
body—a _good-for-nothing—a __foot- 
man—a servant— 

Virma. You are beautiful. 


Lackry. That’s what the Countess 
said. 
Vitma. You were untrue—to me? 


Lackey. One has to live—but my 
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heart—the heart of this wretched 
servant—is yours—forever yours— 
you proud, noble woman. 
Vuma. Be careful—my husband 
is watching. 
Lackey. 
one. 

Virma. I'll give you work. 

Lacxry. They give me a hundred 
and twenty here. 

Viima [shocked]. Oh! 

Lackey. I’m no gentleman. 

Virma._ To see you like this! 

Lackey. You let me sink to it— 
always down—this livery. 

Virma. You are beautiful. 

Lackey. The Countess’ chamber- 
maid said that, too. 

Virma. She, too? 

Lacxry. Are you jealous? 
am ashamed. 

Vitma. What of? 

Lackey. Of this silver tray which 
I must hold in my hands. [With 
suppressed passion.| If I could only 
throw it down. 


I’m not afraid of any 


Oh, I 


Virma. For heaven’s sake—not 
so loud. 

Lacxry. Are you afraid of me? 

Virma. No. 

Lacxgy. Could you? 

Vitma. I could. 

Lackey. I wrote you. 

Virma. I remember. 


Lacxry. Even as I am? 

Virma. As you are. 

Lackey. Do you mean it? 

Vitma. I mean it. 

Lackey. © Forever? 

Vitma. Forever and ever. 

Lackey. And— 

Vima. T’ll leave everything be- 
hind. 

Lackey. To-morrow? 

Virma. To-morrow. And even— 

Lackey. Even? 
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Virma. And even into the gutter 
—yes, even— 

Lackey. Even? 

Vitma. Even to prison. 

Lackey. Go on, go on. 

Vitma. No, I can’t. [Puts the 
glass back on tray.| The glass is 
empty—go now— 

Lackey. Drink another one. 

Virma [looks with one eye at 
KeELeMeENn, who, leaning on the arm 
of the chair, is bent way forward 
watching them]. My husband! 

Lackey. What of him? 

Vitma. Go! In the morning .. . 
Go! 

Lackey. No! 

Vitma [goes toward KELEeMEN, but 
speaks to Lacxty]. Thank you. 
| Whispering.|] I love you. [Speaks.| 
That is all. [Virma stands by the 
armchair. The Lackey does not 
move.| You can go. [She turns her 
back to him and speaks to her hus- 
band. The Lacxry does not move. 
To Keremen.] What are you staring 
at? Come, let us get our things and 
go. 

[The Lacxry stands motionless, 
looking straight ahead. Kerux- 
MEN puts both arms on the 
arms of his chair, ready to 
jump up. A short pause.| 

KeLEemMen [77 the chair]. Are you 
deaf? [Lackey stands motionless 
and does not answer.| You can go— 
get out. [Lackey does not move.| 
Well? [Gets up ominously. Lackey 
stares back at KrLtemen.| What do 
you mean by speaking to my wife? 
[Lackey does not move. He goes up 
to Lackey. He has come out of his 
lethargy.]| What do you mean by 
speaking to my wife? 

Lackey. Don’t speak to me in 
that tone. 
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KeELeMEN. You! 

Lackey. Not in that tonel 

Keremen. You fellow! You 
flunkey! 

Lackey. If I could put down this 
Ray. Vivews 

KeLemen. What do you mean by 


addressing my wife? 

Lacxry. I am not here to give 
out information—only to serve the 
refreshments. Will you have lemon- 
ade or orangeade? 

Keremen. What did you say to 
her? What did she say to you? 

Lackey. Nothing. 

Kerremen. I suppose your honor 
as a lackey prevents you from an- 
swering. 

Lackey. Don’t use that tone to 
me. 

KELEMEN. 

Lackey. 

KELEMEN. 

Lackey. She loves me. 

KeLtEMEN. You—! 

Lackey [stiffly, moving only his 
eyes. He holds the tray high up on 
his chest, with both hands. He ts the 
caricature of the enamored lackey]. 
She loves me and you can do nothing 
about it. Seven years before you I 
kissed her lips. For this proud, noble 
woman is in love with the companion 
of her girlhood—even though he has 
sunk to being a footman. And I 
can laugh at you, Doctor—you can’t 
fight a duel with me— You can 
have me beaten and put out of service 
~—but I shall go on living—and loving 
your wife—and she will love me— 
for I am the man she longs for—not 
you, Doctor Kelemen. 

KeELEMEN. Get out, get out now! 

Lacxry. Oh, yes—you can have 
me thrown out. 


How dare you? 
She spoke to me. 
You lie! 
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Kevemen. And that I will. 

Lackey. But she won't love me 
any less for that. 

Keremen. I'll have you thrown 
out the window. 

Lackey. She'll jump after me. 

Ketemen. A whip—a horsewhip 
for the fellow! 

[Rushes up the stairs and off 
left.] 

Vitma [hurries up to the Lackey. 
The quick tempo is  resumed|. 
You're stupid. 

Lackey. I’m not afraid of him. 

VILMA. 
21 (aN 

Lackey. 
do. 

VILMA. 

Lackey. 

VILMa. 

Lackey. 

VILMA. 


If you’d simply come to 
in the morning .. . 
You knew what I would 
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Don’t pity me! 
I am yours. 
You lie. 
Forever! 

You lie. 

I'm not lying. 
Then? 32 


Lackey. 
VILMA. 
Lackey. 
Vitma. Then? 

Lackey. Kiss me! 

Vitma [draws away from him]. 

No. 

Lackey. 
VILMA. 
Lackey. 


Kiss me! 

Here? 

Here, now. 

Wait. 

Now. This minute! 

You're killing me. 
Let drop 


VILMA. 

Lackey. 

VILMA. 

LAcKEY. 
(ray ow 

Vita [retreating from him]. Oh, 
God! 


Lacxry. Let me put down this 


me this 


Fray! costs 
[Puts tray on chair.| 


Vitma [crosses to center]. Come 
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[She opens her arms. Lackey 
puts down the tray and hurries to 
Virma. They kiss.] Now do you be- 
lieve that I love you? 

[Sinks on his breast.) 
Lackey. You beautiful, faithless, 
noble lady! 
[Takes her in his arms and 
kisses her on the mouth. 
From the left come KELEMEN, 
the Countess, MiezcHeENn, and 
the Secretary. The CounreEss 
screams. The SECRETARY runs 
up the stairs.| 
Lackey. What are you gaping at? 
We are in love. What do we care 
for you now... 
[ Kisses VitMa again. | 
KeELEMEN [rushes at Lackey with 
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upraised fist]. You have betrayed 
me! I'll kill you. 

[Off stage to the right are heard 
three Rnocks on the door. At 
the first knock all the charac- 
ters on the stage turn and look 
toward the door, KELEMEN’S 
fist remains in the air. The 
Lackey releases Virma. The 
lights are dimmed.| 

Tue Voice OF THE GovERNEss [im- 
mediately after the knocking stops 
again. Her voice seems to come from 
a great distance although it is quite 
audible]. Mrs. Kelemen! [The stage 
becomes entirely dark.| Time to get 
up. ... It is quarter to ten. 


CURTAIN 


vg Ors EMA be lees cal & 


[scengE: The same scene as Act 
Two, Scene One. 

AT RISE: VILMA 7s sleeping on 
the couch. The Governess is heard 
knocking on the door at the right.] 


Governess [calling]. Mrs. Kele- 
men. [The door right opens. Light 
streams in from the next room.| 
Mrs. Kelemen. It’s time to get up. 
It’s quarter to ten. 

Vitma [erying out in her sleep). 
No! No! 

[ Pause. | 

Governess. Mrs. Kelemen! It’s 
time for you to dress—quarter to ten. 
Pll turn on the light. [Turns on 
table light, then lights desk light.} 
You did sleep well... . 

Vitma [startled]. What? [Suits 
up.| . What? .. Ove. Yesuewe 
[Brushes back the hair from her fore- 
head. Sighs.| Yes... 


Governess. How 
sleep! 

Virma. Yes. [Pause.]| What time 
is it? 

GoveRNEss. Quarter to ten. 

Vitma [mechanically]. Quarter to 


ten. 


soundly you 


[Rests her head on the arm of 
the couch.} 

Governess [after waiting a bit]. 
Mrs. Kelemen—it’s time for you to 
get dressed. I have your things all 
laid out—in your dressing-room. And 
the cook is waiting to see you about 
the accounts. 

Vuma [stupid with sleep]. 
husband. . . 

Governess [puzzled by Vitma’s 
behavior]. He is in the library writ- 
ing. 

Virma. Writing. 

Governess. He’s working in there. 


My 
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Tih tell, Shim... 

that you're awake. 

[She exits. ViLMA stares straight 

ahead of her for a few mo- 

ments—then lets her head sink 

on the arm of the couch again. 
Pause.| 

KeLteMEN [enters. Goes center, 
followed by the Governess. He is 
already in evening dress except that 
he wears a dressing gown]. You still 
in here! [At right of couch.| I 
thought you were dressing... . 

Vitma. No—I went to sleep. 

Governess. I'll send the cook in. 

[Exits to nursery. | 

KeLemen. Have a good nap? 

Vitma. Yes. 

KeLEeMEN [indicating dress suit]. 
I’ve put on my suit of armor—to go 
after the million—I’ve got stage 
fright. [Crosses to back of desk.] 
This Attaché is beginning to worry 
me. 

Vira [rising]. The Attaché? 

KeLtemen. The Attaché. I don’t 
know what kind of a man he is— 
whether he is an easy man to deal 
with—or not. Everything depends 
on him. You'll have to be nice to 
him, too. 

Viima [crosses right]. Yes. 

[Slowly crosses right and sits. 
The Partor Maw enters left.] 

Maw. Doctor... [She holds out 
a card to him.] ... this gentleman is 
waiting outside. 

Kevemen. Calling—at this hour? 
Did you tell him I wasn’t at home? 

Maw. I told him you never saw 
any one in the evening. But he said 
it was important—and I should say 
he came from Dr. Lewicky—from 
Odenburg. 
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KeLeMen. Lewicky?—Oh, that’s 
different. 
[Takes the card.] 
Vitma [goes to him]. Who is it? 
Kertemen. Georg Szabo. 


Virma_ [rising]. Georg Szabo? 
From Lewicky? 
KELEMEN. So it would seem. 


Vima. I'll go. 
[Starts up right to leave]. 
KeLemMen [rises—follows]. Why 
go?— No, I want to show you that 


I’m cured. Stay and receive him 
with me. 
Virma. No...I’m not curious... . 


[Goes to door.| 
KELEMEN. Either stay or come in 
later—please. I want to convince 
you ... show you that... 
Virma. You child. 
KELEMEN. You'll come back? 
Virma. If you want. 
KELEMEN. I'll call you. 
Virma. As you like. 
[Exits right.] 
KELEMEN [fo Partor Map]. Have 
him come in. 
Mar. Yes, sir. 
[Vitma and Maw exeunt sepa- 
rately. Pause.| 
Szano [enters. The typical clumsy, 
embarrassed provincial]. Good eve- 
ning. 
KELEMEN [goes to meet Szaso]. 
Good evening. I am Dr. Kelemen. 
Szaso. My name is Szabo. For- 
give me for disturbing you at such 
an hour—I intended to come in the 
morning. Or I might have spoken to 
you this evening—when I saw you at 
the restaurant. But I didn’t like to 
trouble you then. However, after 
supper I received a telegram from my 
chief. 
[Produces telegram. ] 
KELEMEN. Your chief? 
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Szaso. Yes. Dr. Carl Lewicky. 

Ketemen. So Dr. Lewicky is your 
chief? 

Szazo. Well, I’ve been in charge 
of his office for three months. Be- 
fore that I was in Arad for two years. 
Then I went back to Odenburg. 

KeLtemMen. Won't you sit down? 
[Motions him to be seated. Szaso 
sits at left of the table at right. KeELx- 
MEN reads the telegram, after sitting 
at right of the table.| “Find Kele- 
men immediately. Inform him North- 
eastern meadows incorrectly valued. 
Attaché may not know this. See 
Kelemen before reception. Telephone 
answer.” 


Szaso [stands up]. Dr. Lewicky 
thought ... 
KetemMen. That I should know of 


this before seeing the Attaché. Thank 
you. [Szazo sits again.| “Letter fol- 
lows.” 

Szazso [goes to him]. I think the 
letter will say that Representative 
Raday has complicated the situation 
by his interference. 


KELEMEN. You are a native of 
Odenburg? 

SzaBo. Yes. 

KeLemen. Strange—I didn’t know 
you there. 


Szaso. [I’ve been away from home 
for the last seven years. First in 
Paris, then in Raab—then two years 
in Arad— 


Keremen. But finally your long- 
ing for home... . 
Szaso. Yes—home.... 


Keremen. And now you're going 
to stay there? 


Szaso. No—I’m going to stay 
here. 

Keremen. Here? But your 
work? 

Szaso. That’s why I’m going to 
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stay here—-on account of this busi- 
ness. 

KeL_eMen. What business? 

Szazso. Getting the lease... . Dr. 
Lewicky will explain in his letter. He 
has sent me to work under you— 

KeteMen. Under me? 

Szaso. That is, until everything is 
settled—which won’t be before six 
months. 

KeLemMen. Work under me? 

Szaso. In your office. . . . You see, 
I handled all the correspondence in 
the matter—so if you can give me a 
desk— 

KELEMEN. 

[ Pause. | 

Szaso. Dr. Lewicky felt it would 
make it easier for him—and perhaps 
for you, too. 


Certainly, certainly. 


KeLeMen. I’m sure it will. 
[ Pause. | 
Szaso. I wonder if I might tele- 


phone Dr. Lewicky from here? 
KELEMEN. Yes, surely. 
[ Crosses to bell. Rings.] 

Szazo [half rises]. It’s late I know, 
but— 

KeLeMeEN. That’s quite all right . .. 
[Crosses back to center. Pause.] I 
suppose you have a practice on the 
side. . 

Szaso. Welles. . no, E don’t.” 1 
haven’t passed my Bar examinations 
yet. 

Ker_eMEN. Oh. You haven’t passed 
your Bar examinations yet? 

Szaso. Unfortunately not. 

KeLeMENn [patting Szaso on the 
back]. Oh, well, all in good time. 
[To Maw.] Show Mr. Szabo to the 
telephone. [Szasno and Maw exit— 
he calls in Virma.] Vilma! 

[She enters right in negligée.] 

Virma. Yes. 
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KELEMEN. 
were dressed. 

Vitma. Not yet. I didn’t want to 
come in till I was. But if I hadn’t 
come in, then you would have said 
that I was afraid to meet him. Where 
is he? 

Keremen. Telephoning. 

, Witma. What’s so important that 
he has to telephone at this hour? 

KeLemen. He’s phoning Lewicky 
—in Odenburg. 

Vitma. Lewicky? 

Kevtemen. He has been Dr. 
Lewicky’s head clerk for the last three 
months. 

Viima [at left of table at right. 
Sits]. What is he doing here? 

KeteMeN [follows]. I don’t know 
whether you will receive the news 
with as much indifference as I did. 
But—he is to work here for six 
months as Lewicky’s representative. 
In my office. 

Virma. Six months? 

KeELEMEN. Yes. 

Szaso [enters left]. 


Why, I thought you 


I beg your 


pardon, what is your number? [Sees 
Vitma.| Oh, good evening. 
Vitma. How do you do. 
Szapo. Please excuse me. But 


Central wanted to know your num- 
ber. 

KELEMEN. 19726. 

SzaBo. 19726? 

Vita [crosses to desk left. Writes 
the number on a piece of paper|. Vl 
write it for you. 19726. 


[Hands him the paper.| 


Szaso. Thank you—thank you 
very much. 
[Exits. Pause.]| 


Vita [crosses up to couch]. Why 
six months? 

KeELeMEN [crosses to her]. 
Lewicky’s representative. 


He is 
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| [Vitma sits on couch. He goes 
and sits at her right. Puts his 
arm around her. | 
Vitma. But why six months? 
KELEMEN. The thing won't be set- 
tled till then. [Wuth forced cheeri- 
ness.| But, dear, it will give me a 
chance to show you that I’m not wor- 
ried about him. He’ll be here every 
day—and in the evening he'll go to 
the theatre with us. 
Vitma. There’s no need for that. 
[Knock. Szaso opens the door. 
He sees KELEMEN and ViILMA 
sitting together. He closes the 
door again saying, “Excuse 
me.” Whereupon KELEMEN 
says, “Come in.” Szaso en- 
ters. | 
Szaso. She took the number— 
shell have Odenburg in five minutes. 
KeLemMen. Come and sit here— 
while you're waiting. 


Szaso. Thank you—but I don’t 
like to— 
KeELEMEN. What? 
Szaso. Disturb you. 
[Vitma makes room on the 
couch for Szaso, who sits next 


to her.| 
KELEMEN [rings]. Not at all. [To 


the entering Parton Maw.| The 
cognac, please. 
Partor Maw. Yes, sir. 
[ Exits. ] 
KELEMEN [gets cigarettes from 


table right. Starts to sit between them 

—Vitma makes room for him]. Ciga- 
rette? 

[The Partor Maw enters with 

the decanter of cognac and 

places it with glasses on the 


table.] 
Szaso. No, thanks. 
KELEMEN. Sure? 
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Szaso. Well, perhaps I will—if 
Mrs. Kelemen— 

Virma. Please do. 

Kevemen. Pour a glass for Mr. 
Szabo, dear. 

Vitma [crosses to desk and pours 
drinks. Stands]. 1 understand you're 
associated with Dr. Lewicky. 

Szaso [with a forced smile]. 1 
can’t say that—I’m just his head clerk. 

[Vitma pours three glasses. Both 
men stand to receive them.| 

KeLeMen. Aren’t you having any? 

Vitma. Shall I? 

KeLemen. Surely. 

Virma. All right. 

[Takes third glass. They click 
glasses ceremoniously. Drink. 
Stand with their glasses in 
their hands. Pause. Vitma 
puts her glass down with a 
bang. Then Szaso does the 
same—then KrELtemMen. Now 
Vitma sits in the left corner 
of the sofa. Szaxo sits next to 
her. But when KELEMEN sits 
down Szaso makes room for 
him next to Vitma. Pause.) 

Keremen. Why didn’t you come 
over to our table to-night? 

Szazo. I thought—I mean I—I 
planned to call on you in the morn- 
ing. 

Vitma [smiling]. If you will ex- 
cuse me, I'll go and dress now. 

[Starts to get up.| 

KELEMEN [restraining her|. Come, 
you have plenty of time. It’s only 
quarter of ten. Plenty of time. 

Virma. Do you think so? 

KELEMEN. Of course. 

Vita [sits again. Painful pause). 
Do you come to the city often? 

Szaso. Not very often—only now 
and then. 
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KELEMEN. 
the theatre? 
Szaso. Oh, very much. 


Do you like to go to 


KeLeMEN. You'll have to come 
with us some  night—won’t he, 
Vilma? 

Vitma. Of course. 

Szaso. I'll be very grateful. 


KeveMen [stands]. You must ex- 
cuse me now. I must attend to a few 
things. My wife will entertain you— 
until your call comes through. 


Virma. But, Eugen— 
KELEMEN. Yes? 
Vitma. Can’t you do what you 


have to to-morrow? 

KeL_eMEeN. No, dear. It has to do 
with the lease. I and my colleague 
here—[Indicates Szaso.]|—know that 
it must be done to-night. [To 
Szaso.] Don’t we? 

Szaso. Oh, yes. 

KeLeMEN. That’s why he called on 
us so late. 

[Starts to rise.] 

SzaBo [embarrassed]. Please for- 

give me for that. But you see— 
[Starts to get up.] 

KELEMEN [forces him back into 
couch]. Do sit down and stop apolo- 
gizing. [Szarts to go.] Entertain 
him, Vilma. 

[Stands a moment at door, then 
exits left. Long pause.| 

Virma. I understand you will be 
with us for some time. 

Szaso. Yes. You see—the idea of 
getting this lease— 

Vitma. Was yours. 

Szaso. Well—not altogether. But 
— 

Vitma. You worked it out. 

Szaso. Well—more or less. 

Vitma. Were you living perma- 
nently in Odenburg? 

Szazo. Yes. 
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Virma. And now here? 
Szaso. Now here. 
Virma. And then? 
Szaso. Odenburg again. 
[ Pause. | 
Vitma. Permanently? 
Szaso. Permanently. I lived in 
Raab for a time. 
Vitma. Oh. 
Szaso. Yes. 
[ Pause. | 
Virma. Permanently. 
Szaso. Permanently. Before that 
—in Arad. 
Virma. Oh—in Arad! 


[As if this was cause for joy.] 
Szaso. But not permanently. 
Virma. Oh—just for a short time. 

Yes, it’s a beautiful city. 
Szaso. Were you ever there? 
Vitma. No. 


Szaso. I wondered—it’s a horrible 
city. 
Vira. So I’ve heard. 


Szaso. A beautiful city. 
Virma. A beautiful city. 


Szaso. Yes. 
Vita. Yes. 
Szaso. Before that I was in Paris. 


But I had to come back home—on ac- 
count of military service. 
Virma [with sudden 
Military service? 
Szaso. And then I stayed at home. 


interest |. 


Virma. Oh—what sort of soldier 
were you? 

Szaso. I was exempted. 

Virma. You weren’t a soldier? 

Szaso. No. 

Vitma. You really weren’t a sol- 
dier? 


Szaso. Does that surprise you? 

Virma. No—only ... 

Szaso. People don’t notice. [Pornts 
to foot.| Thank God! [Embarrassed 
—whispers.| Flat foot. 
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Vitma. That’s not serious. 
SzaBo. Fortunately not. 


Virma. My husband was ex- 
empted, too. 
Szazo. Oh, did he—? 


[Points to foot.] 

Vitma [sharply]. No. 
eyes.| Shortsighted. 

[Crosses to the right, and gets at 
left of the table.| 

Szaso. Oh, that’s good, too. [ Rises. 
Follows.| But I really didn’t have to 
come home from Paris. I could have 
been examined at our embassy in 
Paris. I know the Serbians all went 
to their embassy. 

Vitma. The Serbians? 

[Stands. Szaso stands.] 

Szaso. Yes—they have a medical 
officer there. 

Vitma. They may have a medical 
officer—but they haven’t an embassy. 

| Sits right. | 

Szaso. No? 

Vitma. The Serbians haven’t an 
embassy—only a legation. 

Szaso. Well,  legation — then. 
[Laughs.] How should I know what 
the Serbians have? 

Vitma. You wouldn’t have made 
much of a diplomat. 

Szaso. I can believe that. But I 
wouldn’t want to be a diplomat. Al- 
ways lying and pretending and then 
never knowing where you're at. 


[Points to 


Virma. But what a_career— 
[Dreamily.| What a magnificent 
career. 

Szaso. Not for me—I don’t like 


diplomats. That’s why I wouldn’t 
go to the embassy to be examined. 
Once I went there for a visa and they 
kept me waiting until I got mad. 
Then they threw me out. 
[Quite indignant about it.] 
Virma. Threw you out? 
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Szaso. Yes—right out of the em- 
bassy. 

Virma. Your diplomatic experi- 
ence was short. 

Szazo. Very short. 

Vuma. Yes. [Pause.] 
were you doing in Paris? 

Szaso. Oh—the same as the other 
foreigners—nothing. I went in for 
Bohemian life—even thought of being 


What 


anwartista DUE eee 
Virma. But? 
Szazo. I had no talent. I couldn’t 


draw the leg of a chair. Nor paint. 
But that other— What do you call 
it? [Makes a gesture.]| You know 
—with statues... 

Vitma. Sculpture. 

Szaso. Yes, that’s it. I couldn’t 
sculp. [Quickly.| And I hadn’t any 
ear for music—I’m as stone deaf as 
an umbrella. 

Virma. Did you ever sing? 


Szaso. No. 
Vitma. Never? 
Szazo. Well, not often. I have 


sung. When they played the gypsy 

music in the café—but it always drove 

every one away. 
[Laughs.| 

Virma [dreamily]. How heay- 
enly to be able to sing. 

Szaso. Yes—if you know how. 

| Pause. | 

Virma. A little cognac? 

Szaso [crosses to desk. VILMA 
rises, crosses to center|. Well—er— 
perhaps I will. [Goes to decanter, 
pours out glass.| Will you have 
some? 

Virma. No. No, thank you. 

Szaso. Oh, come—if I urge you— 
just for me. 

Virma. No, thank you. 

Szazo. Just half a glass? 
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Vita [laughing]. Oh, well—but 
only a drop. 

Szaso [fills two glasses and then to 
appear clever, carries them on a tray 
with one hand. He hits the leg of 
the chair—the glasses fall to the floor 
with a crash|. Whoop! 

Vitma. It’s nothing. 

Szaso [mopping chair and carpet. 
He holds the tray in his hand|. Ym 
so sorry—forgive me. I don’t know 
what to say. 

Vitma. Don’t bother. 
have made a bad— 

Szaso [stands behind the little 
table, looking at the tray in his hand]. 
I would have made a bad waiter. 

Virma. And a bad footman. 

Szaso. That’s no lie. Perhaps I 
was born to be a gentleman. 

Vitma [by the desk. Suddenly 
faces audience; she holds her hands as 
if she were carrying a large tray]. 
Now if you had a great tray—like 
that footman—with fifty glasses . 

Szaso. I was bad enough with 
two. 

Vitma [sighs and laughs at the 
same time). Hal’ “Hal” You tcan 
still have your cognac. 

Szaso. No, I'll punish myself and 
not drink any more. 


You would 


Virma. Oh—how strong you are. 
Szaso. One has to be. [Pause.] 
Odenburg should be calling. 
[He looks toward the door.] 
Vitma. Yes. 


Szaso [sadly]. But it doesn’t call. 


Virma. Have patience. 

Szaso. Odenburg doesn’t dare to 
call. 

Virma. What? 

Szaso. Odenburg doesn’t know 


whether it should or not—it is so 
many years. 


Vitma. I don’t understand. 
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SzaBo. It is seven years since . . 

Viima [rises, starts to right]. Vl 
go and see whether .. . 

Szaso. If you won’t let me. . 

Vitma. Won't let you what? 

Szaso. Forgive me—if you'd 
rather I wouldn’t . . . if you won’t 
let me remind you of Georg Szabo. 

Vitma [crosses back]. Of course 
batt let<yousner.. Only ./.' 

Szaso. You don’t remember him. 

Virma. That’s just it. 

Szaso. No, no. Don’t be so cold 
to me. I. shall be. here for six 
months, half a year, longer if you 


want. Six years. . . . Forever. 
Virma. +Pleasert:.) ¢ 
Szaso. Vilma! 
Virma. My husband... . 


Szaso [goes up to her, beseech- 
ingly]. Mrs. Kelemen! 

Viima [crosses left, goes to desk |. 
Well, that’s better. 

Szazo [follows]. I am going to be 
here for six months. I— 


Virma. No, I think you won’t— 
[ Pause. | 

Szaso. Vilma! 

Vitma. Nor even six weeks—six 


days—nor even six minutes— 


Szaso. Are you going to have me 
put out? 
Virma. No. [Crosses to back of 


desk, suddenly formulating her plan.| 
It seems that my husband has not had 
an opportunity to tell you . 

Szaso. What? 

Virma. That— Perhaps he wanted 
to tell Dr. Lewicky himself. 

Szazo. What? 

Virma_ [arranges glasses]. That 
he is withdrawing from the affair 


altogether. He decided that yester- 
day. 
Szaso. He’s withdrawing? 


Vitma. He didn’t tell you because 
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.. [Crosses to right of stool, 
which is left of desk. Quickly.]| 
After a consultation yesterday with 
some of his associates he came to the 
conclusion that the prospects were un- 
favorable. He heard something about 
the Attaché. . 


Szaso. But... 
Vitma. My husband can’t tell 
you his reasons... . He is... 


Szazo. He is in evening dress— 
you were going to the reception. 
Vitma. Because my husband is 
withdrawing doesn’t mean that we 
can’t go to the reception. 
[KeLemen enters left.] 
KeELEMEN. Odenburg on 
wire. 
Vitma. Yes. 
Szaso. Your wife— 
[Virma stops Szaso with a look. 
Then crosses to KELEMEN. | 
Vitma. Don’t be angry, dear. I 
told him. ... 
KeELeMEeN. What? 
Virma. I know I shouldn’t have 
. . . but he is an old friend . . . and 
so I told him what you planned to 
tell Lewicky in the morning. That 
you were withdrawing from the 
cased... 
KELEMEN [pause]. Withdrawing? 
Virma. That’s what I told him. 
KELEMEN [trying to think it out}. 
You told him that? 


the 


Vitma. Yes. 

KeLeMen. You told him. . 

Vitma. That you were withdraw- 
ing. 

Keremen.. Yes .. «then... er 

yes: 


Szaso [starts to go|. I am to 
understand that I can inform Dr. 
Lewicky now, by telephone? 

KELEMEN. Ye-es. [With natural 
voice.| Yes. 
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Partor Mam [entering left]. The 
telephone. 

Szaso. Then you really want me 
to tell him? 

Vitma. Yes. 

Keremen. For the present, only 
that I am withdrawing—the explana- 
tion— 

Virma. By letter to-morrow. 

KeLeMENn. By letter to-morrow. 

Szaso [shrugs his shoulders]. 1 
don’t see— 

KELEMEN. 
you, you have only to report it. 
I will write in the morning. 

Szaso. Very well. 


[Exits left. Pause.  Vi_mMa 
crosses to center. KELEMEN 
follows.] 

Vitma. Yes. 
Keremen [gratefully, lovingly]. 


I am withdrawing? [Kneels before 
Virma]. You dear—good—clever— 

Vitma. Get up. 

[Lifts him to his feet. Brushes 
off his trousers. KELEMEN 
continues to brush his knees. 
Pause. | 

KeLemMen. And the million? 

Virma. Out the window with it. 

KeELEeMEN. Dear, clever . . . what 
can I give you . . . how can J thank 
you? I know ... by never, never 
questioning you again? 

Virma. That's all Task. . . . And, 
dear, let’s not take it so seriously. 
You don’t have to go on your knees 
and make your voice tremble like 
that. You know how ridiculous 
all those silly romantics are. [Goes 
to chair and sits at table.| 1 don't 
need any Szabo and I don’t need any 
million. We have managed so far 

. We can go on. 
KeLeMen. But perhaps— 
Virma. You don’t ask me any- 


Since my wife has told | 
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thing about . . 
you. 

KELEMEN. But— 

Vitma. How noble! 

KELEMEN. Only— 

Virma. How considerate of you, 
how manly, not to ask— 

Ketemen. Well— 

Virma. How tactful, how wise 
you are—I’ll never forget your no- 
bility at this time. Oh, you’re too 
good! 

KeLemMen [after a pause—with 
sudden decision]. Well, then— 

Virma. ‘Yes you have 
changed. Dear, I love you. 

Ketemen. Then at least a little 
kiss—just a wife’s kiss. 

[Szarts to kiss.] 

Tue Maw [enters from the right}. 
The cook is waiting... . 

Vitma. Let’s end the play-acting 
—the cook wants to go over the ac- 
counts . . .and she shall. 

[Maw comes down a few steps.| 

KeLemMen. What is it? 

Maip. Peterl can’t go to sleep. He 
wants his father to tell him the end 
of the story. 

KELEMEN. I'll come. [Marp goes 
into the nursery.| At least give me 
your hand. 

Virma. Why so solemn? 
takes up some needlework.| Noth- 
ing has happened—Georg Szabo 
never came—we’re not going to the 
reception—we’re going to stay at 
home and I’m going to finish the 
cover for your typewriter. 

[She sews. The Map opens the 
door to the nursery.] 

KELEMEN [goes to door—then 
turns suddenly|. And Peterl will sit 
with us—by his dear sweet mother— 
and his poor father—and we three— 
our little family ... 


. That’s splendid of 


[She 
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Vitma_~—= [decisively]. Our little 
family will do nothing of the sort 
...the happy father and mother 
with their little baby in his night 
shirt! No, my dear, none of that. 
We're not going to pose for any 
tableau of the happy home—and 
we're going to leave the boy in bed. 
Do you want him to catch another 
cold? 

KELEMEN [goes into nursery]. 
Well—we'll do as mother wants. 
[To child.| Why aren’t you asleep? 

Prerert. I dreamed of the wolf. 

Keremen. Of the wolf? 

Prerert. The wolf... you didn’t 
tell me the end of the story. 

KELEMEN. You stupid .. . go to 
sleep. The end of the story? Well 

. . the end is that when the great 
big wolf came— 

[There is a knock. KeELEMEN 
stops his story and looks into 
the room, half hidden by the 
curtains.]| 

Vitma. Come in. 

[ Rises, crosses to center.] 

Szazo [enters]. I telephoned. Dr. 
Lewicky is dumbfounded. 

[Goes to Vitma. | 


Vitma. He will recover. 
Petert. Tell me some more. 
Szaso. What? [Then he realizes 


that it was not he that was spoken to 
—looks at watch.| Oh! I can catch 


the 10:50 express back to Odenburg. 


Viima. With no trouble at all. 

Szazo. I should like to say good- 
bye to your husband. 

Vima. I will say good-bye to him 
for you. 

Szazo. Thank you—but— 

Vima. I'll say good-bye for you. 

Szaso [pleading]. Just one re- 
quest, Vilma. The last I'll ever 
make. 
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Virma. Well? 

Szaso. Seven years ago I wrote 
you a letter. Now I am leaving and 
perhaps ... one never knows... 
I may want to marry some day... 
and if I did... well... please 
forgive me . . . but you see it might. 
... Vilma, will you give me back 
my letter? 

VILMA. 

SZABO. 

VILMA. 

SZABO. 

VILMa. 

Szaso. Where is it? 

Virma. You have it. 

Szaso. I? 

Virma. It’s in your right hand 
coat pocket— [Szaso pulls it out of 
his pocket.| That’s what I wrote 
the telephone number on. 19726. 

Szaso. 19726. Well, good-bye. 
Please tell your husband... . 

Virma. [ll tell him. 

[Szaso exits. VILMA crosses to 
the right. Sews.] 

KetemMen’~ [suddenly resuming 
story]. And the poor man picked 
up his big gun and Bing! Bang! the 
wolf ran away—as fast as he could run. 
[He comes into the living room. The 
Governgss closes the door of the 
nursery.] Tell me—what did— 


I haven’t got it. 
You burned it? 
No. 

Threw it away? 
No. 


Virma. You're so wise and sen- 
sible—you don’t ask any questions 
. . . you go to your desk—[KELEMEN 
does so|—and you go on with your 
work. How natural that is. 
KeLeMen. But at least... 
Virma. And you leave life as it 
is. You don’t try to improve on it. 
After all life doesn’t need any of 
and 


your family groups noble 
speeches. It is beautiful enough as 
it is, 
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Parton Mar. Mrs. Kelemen .. . 
the cook. ... 

Viima [rises]. I’m coming. 

[Puts down her sewing. The 
housemaid leaves. Outside the 
door from the bedroom is seen 
the Coox, with the expense 
book in her hand. She enters.]| 

Coox. I didn’t want to come in 
this way ... it is so late— 

Virma. That’s all right. Let me 
see it. [Pause.] Twenty heller— 
what’s that? 

Spinach. 
Sixteen heller? 
Rice. 


Cook. 
VILMA. 
Cook. 
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Viima. Filet, 3 kronen, 70 —— 
Tse—Tse— 

Coox. But the butcher— 

Virma. I know—I know. Cauli- 
flower, 40. Cinnamon, 8. Pepper, 14. 
Sugar? [Looks at Ketemen.| Go! 

Coox. Sugar. 

Vitma. Sugar, 12. Cauliflower?— 
Oh, that was Monday. Cauliflower, 
16. Parsley, 16. What’s this? 

Cook. Onions. 

Vitma. Onions. 

[KeLemen takes out his hand- 
kerchief and is softly sobbing 
as the curtain falls.| 
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LT. COLONEL 
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SERGEANT 
CORPORAL 
FIRST HUSSAR 
SECOND HUSSAR 
THIRD HUSSAR 
FOURTH HUSSAR 
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SIXTH HUSSAR 
BORI 
WIDOW 


WOMEN, CHILDREN AND HUSSARS 


SCENE ONE 


[4 December night on the 
Galician front. On the fringe of a 
depleted birch forest. Dugouts and 
huts of reserve forces. It 1s snowing. 
Gently sloping hillocks are discernible. 
Everywhere hussars are asleep—some 
in niches dug in the trench walls, 
others on straw, or wrapped in blan- 
kets. Facing the onlooker 1s the senti- 
nel, with a flickering fire at his feet. 
He is wearing a gabardine overcoat. 
From a great distance comes the 
sound of soldiers singing in the 
trenches. This continues softly from 


the moment the curtain rises until the 
second scene begins. 

At the rise of curtain there ts st- 
lence except for the aforesaid singing, 
the volume of which fluctuates but 
slightly. Presently, two consecutive 
flashes of feeble lightning light up the 
sky far off beyond the hills. A slight 
pause is followed by two commen- 
surately muffled, almost gently thud- 
ding, cannon shots. Then a prolonged 
pause. After that— 

Lr. CoLtoneL with upturned col- 
lar, and the ray of a flashlight lighting 
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his way, enters slowly from the 
right. Two Orricers follow Lt. Cot- 
ONEL. 

SENTINEL rises and salutes.] 


Lr. Coronet [halts before SENTI- 
NEL]. Where’s your commandant? 

SenTinEL. I humbly beg to report, 
sir, he is asleep. [Just then the com- 
manding LIEUTENANT appears at left.] 
I beg to report, sir, he is here already. 

Lr. Coronet [returning LizuTEN- 
ANT’s salute]. Hello, there, Barna. 
What’s the good word? 

LiguTENANT. As commandant of 
the regimental reserves, I beg to re- 
port, sir, ninety-four men. 

Lr. Coronet. Are your boys well 
placed? 

LizuTenant. Any place is good 
enough for us so long as we can get 
some sleep. 

Lr. Cotonex [surveys the sleeping 
camp]. How soundly they sleep. 

LizuTenanT. They well deserve it, 
sir. 


Lr. Coroner. What a corking 
fight they put up . . . only yesterday 
morning . . . down near the railroad 


where their trenches broke through! 
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SenTINEL. I beg to report, sir, 
that’s what makes them sleep so 
soundly. 

Lr. Coronet. Come. Let’s leave 
them. [To Sentiner.] And you, 
son, keep an eye on the flames. Don’t 
set the house afire. 

SENTINEL [salutes]. 
your command, sir! 

Lr. Coronet [to LiguTENANT]. 
Now, Barna, you’d better snatch some 
sleep, too. You must be all fagged 
out. 

LizuTenanT. I'll just see you to 
that big tree, sir . . . until then the 
world is still mine. .. . 

[Points to the left. Lr. CoLoNEL 
makes for left. Orricers fol- 
low close behind him. SEnti- 
NEL, at rigid attention, gazes 
after them, even after they 
have vanished from sight. 
Then he sits down at his 
wonted post, stirs the fire, and 
lights his pipe. Pause. Two 
flashes, pause, then twice the 
cannon roars. The soldiers’ 
singing continues.| 


Yiesyesirs At 


CURTAIN 


SCENE TWO 


[Interior of a small peasant room. 
At the break of dawn in December. 
A tall heaped bed at tight and 
left. A table and two chairs in the 
middle of the room. A window at 
back center and a door at right front. 

At the rise of curtain, the stage is 
wholly unpeopled, but a moment 
later two peasant women enter at 
right. One is called Bort, the other 


is a widow. Bort fetches a burning 
candle, placing it on the table, while 
the other brings pen and ink, also 
paper, placing them likewise on the 
table and preparing herself to write.] 


Wipow. John says that if we get 
the letter done by seven, he’ll take it. 
It’s six o’clock now. I can do it twice 
over by that time. He'll get to the 
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depot and then at one-twenty the 
train will carry it off. There, there, 
don’t you cry, Borika. 

Bort. I’m not crying. 

[After some fumbling, brings 
forth two army postcards.]} 

Wivow [tests the pen|. Who says 
you're not crying? Why, you're al- 
ways at it. You got the Lt. Colonel’s 
letter yesterday morning and _ since 
then you’ve been crying every min- 
ute. 

Borr. No, I haven't. 

Wipow. Indeed, you mustn’t. 

Bort. Didn’t you cry when your 
husband fell in battle? 

Wow. I did at first. But I quit 
after a while because the children 
used to cry with me. Then I realized 
that if I stop it, they'll be quiet, too. 
Because then they’re not hurt by 
thinking of their father. And so I 
held myself back until it wore off. 
That’s how children are. Why should 
I make those four little tots suffer? 
It’s bad enough that they’ve been left 
orphans. 

Bort. They don’t even know what 
it means. 

Wivow. Mine still keep asking 
whether their father will ever come 
back? 

Bort. I guess by to-morrow mine 
will be asking, too. All five of them. 
What'll I tell them? What’s the 
usual thing at such a time? 

Wiwow. We old-time widows 
usually say just one thing: he'll come 
back. We also tell them that they'll 
meet them above the clouds some 
day. 

Bort. Is that what you older 
widows do? 

Wipow. Just that. 

Bort. Above the clouds? 

Wivow. Children like that a lot. 
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Often I see them standing close to- 
gether at the foot of the mountain, 
watching that big white cloud. 

Bort [pensively]. Is that what old 
widows say? 

Wivow. Yes. 

| Pause. | 

Bort. How many of you widows 
are there in the village? 

Wivow. Up till now there were 
seven of us. Now since yesterday . . . 
we're eight . . . counting you. 

Bort. Were all the others hussars, 
too? 

Wipow. Every one of them. The 
men here are all recruited for that. 
The cavalry gets all the factory 
workers. But the villagers here are 
hussars. God bless their memory. 

Bort [walks to the bed at left]. 
Sh-h! 

Wiwow [walks to the bed at right]. 
They’re asleep. Mine, too. [Returns 
to her seat at the table.| Well, then, 
Borika, let’s write it. What’s that in 
your hand? 

Bort. This 1s Peter’s last card from 
the front. And this here is what the 
Lt. Colonel sent. Did you get the 
same kind? 

Winow [takes the card from Bort]. 
Yes. But he writes something dif- 
ferent to each one. He says [ Reads.]: 
“Dear Madam: With sorrowful heart 
I beg to inform you that your hus- 
band, my brave hussar, Peter Gyetvai, 
died a heroic death yesterday. He 
was shot in the heart in the course of 
an attack while fighting for his king 
and country. We buried my good 
poor soldier a hundred and fifty paces 
from the swarm line. We found 
neither money nor valuables on him. 
But his Fatherland will be grateful 
for this sacrifice of one of its brave 
sons and the Almighty will comfort 
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his widow and orphans. I pray for 
the blessings of God upon the family 
of this hero. (Signed) Coloman 
Nagy de Szentkirdly, Lt. Colonel of 
Hussars, Regimental Commandant.” 
Don’t you cry, Borika. 

Bort. I’m not crying. 

Winow [seizes the pen]. We're in 
the habit of answering nicely. 

Bort. Is that what widows do? 

Wipow. Yes. 

Bort. What about the ones who 
can’t write? 

Wipow. They do just like you. 
They get some one else to write for 
them. I wrote Julia Csépi’s letter, 
too. [ Aloud, stressing every syllable, 


she writes.) “December twenty- 
fourth, mnineteen-hundred and fif- 
teen... 


Bort. Say that we were very fond 
of him. 

Wipow. That’s not the way. [Still 
stressing every syllable.| “I begin 
these lines . . . Blessed be . . .” 

Bor. Surely, it can’t hurt to say 
we loved him. 

Wipow [in syllables]. .. . blessed 
be the holy name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the holiest sanctuary, for- 
Sretene. 

Bort. Amen. 

Wwwow [writes]. “Amen.” 

Bort. Now say that we loved him. 

[Throughout the dictation, the 
widow consistently, almost 
cruelly, writes whatever she 
sees fit, regardless of the other’s 
wishes. | 

Wwwow [writes, enunciating every 
syllable]. “I wish to God that these 
few lines of mine . . .” 

Bort. *Cause he was a good man. 

Wiwow. ... “find you, brave sir, 
in the best of health and happiness.” 
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We usually also call him “Honorable 
and brave Lt. Colonel.” 

Bort. Well, then, say that I thank 
him for his card. 

Wipow. That’s allowed. [ Writes.] 
“T thank you for the few lines. .. .” 

Bort. He was my unforgettable 
kind and true partner. 

Wipow. “Your heartfelt kindness 
in telling me about .. .” 

Bort. My handsome, 
mate, apple of my eye. ... 

Wivow. “... his burial.” 

Bort. “My true good mate.” Did 
you put that in? 

Wipow. I will—“my true good 
mate ...” “for telling me about his 
Funerals 28 

Bort. My handsome, brave body 

. my violet blue eyes. . . . 

Wivow. That doesn’t belong there. 
Only “my true good mate.” 

Bort [ beseechingly|. My blue eyes. 

Wipow. We don’t say that. 

Bort. Don’t widows say that? 

Wiwow. No. Only like this—“I 
thank you for your fatherly kind- 


ness.” 


precious 


Bort. Write that I wish I had died 
right there with my dear, true 
mate. . 


Wipow [in syllables]. “... your 
fatherly kindness.” 

Bort. I wish I could rest in the 
same cold ground with him out there 
in Galicia. 

Wipow. “. .. kindness.” 

Bort. Aren’t you really writing 
what I said? 

Wipow. We write... [Recites 
in full what she intends to write.|— 
“... thanks for the fatherly kind- 
ness which, as his commandant, you 
have shown toward my lamented hus- 
band all his life.’ The priest once 


“ce 


| told us to put it like that, and since 
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then that’s what we’ve been writing. 
[Writes.] “which you have shown 
toward my lamented husband .. .” 

Bort. Say that from now on all 
burdens are mine ... and all bur... 

Wipow. “... toward my = la- 
mented husband . . .” 

Bort. His last postcard is being 
guarded in our prayer-book .. . it 
and the one that came day before 
yesterday is sewn together with two 
pieces of black thread. 


Wiwow [writes]. “... all his 
it eee 
Bort. The one in which he says 


[Reads the postcard by the candle- 
light.| “My darling children, we are 
dressed in silver and gold, and in 
flowers, as we charge against the Rus- 
sians. Flags are flying and the band’s 
playing.” 

Wipow | writes 
Davai histlife at? .? 

Bor. Aren’t you going to say that 
either? 

Wipow. No, Bori dear, only what 
we usually say ... “which, as his 
beloved commandant . . .” 

Bort. Well, then, say that for 
Christmas I sent him a package. By 
military post number 380. It was 
full of white sugar, tobacco, post- 
cards, onions, liniment, pancakes .. . 
tell them not to send it back but to 
give it to the rest of the hussars. 

Winow. “. .. beloved command- 
ant...” They'll do that anyway. 

Bort. Well, then, write, “We read 
his many letters with tears in our 


relentlessly |. 


eyes.” 

Wiwow. That’s allowed. [Writes.] 
“We read his many letters... .. ¥ 

Bort. And there’s no comforting 
By s/s 

Wipow. “... his letters.” You 
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mustn’t say that there’s no comfort- 
ing: ““. .hisvletterswars. * 

Bort. Why mustn’t I? 

Wivow. Because the good Lord 
comforts all widows and orphans... 
“with tears in our eyes...” 

Bort. Does He comfort us? 

Wipow. You mustn’t offend the 
Colonel. . . .“with tears in our eyes.” 
And then we write: “I find comfort 
in the upbringing of my five chil- 
dren and in the mercy of the good 
Lord.” 

Bort. All right, then, say that. 

Wipow. “I find comfort .. .” 

Bort. You might also say—“but 
I'll never see another happy day . . .” 

Wipow. “... in the upbringing 
of my five chi-i-ild-ren ...” Don’t 
you cry, Bori. 

Bort. I’m not crying. They don’t 
hear us now. [Glances at the bed.| 
They’re asleep. 

Wipow. 

Soy ANCA HT 

Bort. Who'll take the place of their 
father? 

[By a motion of her hand urges 
the Wivow to put that in the 
letter. | 

Wipow. “... and in the mercy 
of the goo-oo-d .. .” 

Bort. Who'll take the place of 
their father? 


. in the up-bring-ing 


> 


Wipow. “...the mercy of the 
goo-oo-d Lord.” 
Bort. [somewhat  rebelliously]. 


Write what I tell you. Let him an- 
swer it. Who will take the place of 
their father? 


Wipow. . of the good Lord.” 
[In a louder tone.| “Ill... take 
the place . . . of their father . . . till 

wi» they »-) meet’ him: again’... 


»”» 


see him again... upthere... 
[Just then a wide-eyed youngster 
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sticks his head out from under 
the cover of the bed at right 
and looks down at the two 
women inquisitively. | 

Bort. Say it like this—“Till they 
meet their handsome brave father up 
there.” 

[Two tiny heads peep out from 
the bed at left.] 

Winow,s0 tll asp thefe ia% 
they will see... again their . 
dear handsome ... brave . . . hus- 
sar father . 

[ Another juvenile head emerges 
from the bed at right.| 

Bort. Till ... up there ... above 

2. the 7; 4 white ‘clouds; .~ 

Wipow [writes]. “Up... above 

eesthe ', 50. whiter) cloud wes 727 

[Two more children appear in 
the bed at right.] 


IBORIae brallotees.cUS aeoeeineetner 
Winow. ee nettle womens 
snimeeteniriee’ 


[In quick succession three more 
children appear in the bed at 


left. | 
Wapow.s “2. Walleofiuss, Micowho 
have loved each other ... here on 
earth 22.) Dhere ..).athatll do 
nicely. 


| Motionless, all the children gaze 
in bewilderment down into the 
candlelight and at the two 
women. They are unseen by 
the latter. | 

Bort [fairly startled |. 
going to say any more? 

Wipow. We're not used to writing 
any more than that. 

Bort. Why not? Why only this 
much? [Exceedingly moved.| You 
ought to put in. . . he should know 

.. that... my man did his duty 

. . they mustn’t expect any more of 
him ... he’s given them all he had. 


Aren’t you 
y 
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... He was a poor man.... He 
had no valuables. . . . But he did his 
duty just the same... we have 
nothing more to give... 

Wiwow [while writing]. They 
know that, Bori dear, without you 
telling them. 

Bort. They had better know. 

[A knock on the door. Outside 
it is dawning. During the en- 
suing conversation the children, 
one by one, creep back under 
their covers.]| 

Bort. Who is it? 

A Voice. The postman. 

Wipow. All right, uncle John. 
We'll be done in a minute. [ Writes.] 
—‘“And now I will close my letter 
and remain respectfully yours, Mrs. 
Peter (Barbara) Gyetvai, widow.” 

| Another knock on the door.| 

Wivow. I'll be right with you. I 
just want to put the address on. 

Bor [extends one of the postcards 
to her]. Here... the address is on 
this. 

Wipow. We widows of the old 
Ninth know it by heart. “To the 
Right Honorable and brave Coloman 
Nagy de Szentkirdly, Lt. Colonel, 
Military Post number 380.” 

[Bort takes the finished letter 
and carries it outside.| 

Wivow. Be sure not to smear it. 

[Gathers up the writing mate- 
rials and follows Bort. Exit. 
The sun 1s rising. The room 
is growing lighter. Pause. 
The children, one after the 
other, again stick their heads 
out from the beds; first those 
in the bed at right, then the 
others. | 

SERGEANT’s Son [calls to those in 
the other bed]. Didn't I always tell 
your My father is up there on the 
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cloud. You wouldn’t believe me. 

Corporat’s Son [in the other bed]. 
Not only your father. Mine’s there, 
too. 

SERGEANT’s Son. 
too, and so is mine. 

Corporat’s Son. That’s because 
all the hussars are there. 

SERGEANT’s Son. They wrote on 
the paper . . . yes, they wrote on the 
paper . . . we could see our fathers. 
me its in the letter . 

[Pause. They stare at each other 
with wide-open eyes.| 

Tuirp Cuitp. They wrote that 
anybody going up to the cloud can 
see his father. 

Corporat’s Son. But how’re you 
goin’ to get up there? 

Tuirp Cuitp. From the top of 
the mountain. 

Serceant’s Son. But maybe he 
isn’t on that cloud at all. 

Tuirp Cuitp. Oh, yes he is. 
’Cause that’s our cloud. It’s always 
there on top of the mountain. That’s 
where it belongs. Yes, it’s always 


Yours is there, 


there. 
[Corporat’s Son clambers off the 
bed.| 
SeRGEANT’s Son. Where are you 
crawling? 


Corporat’s Son [with much mys- 
teriousness|. Let’s right now go up 
on the mountain . . . and from there 
to the cloud ... nobody’ll see us 
now... 
[Two others are now in the act 

of crawling off the bed. They 

start to dress.] 
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SeRGEANT’s Son [having climbed 
off the bed]. Come on... up to 
my father... 

[All climb off. The hubbub of 
hurried dressing.| 

Tuirp Cuixp. Pst! 
coming. 

[They huddle together.] 

Tuirp Cuitp. Aw, no! 
body! 

[They resume dressing feverish- 
ly and in silence.| 
SercEANT’s Son. Wonder 
father’ll say when he sees me? 
Corporat’s Son. He'll kiss you. 

Tuirp Cuitp. He won't say a 
word ’cause he can’t... cause he 
died. 

SERGEANT’s Son. No, he didn’t die. 
My father fell fightin’. 

Tuirp Cuitp. Just the same, he 
died. 

SERGEANT’s Son. Then why didn’t 
they put him in the graveyard? 

Tuirp Cuitp. “Cause all the 
hussars go up to the cloud . . . when 
they die. . . . That’s what they wrote 
in thefeletters io Lill. we. meet 
again . . . that’s what it said... . 

[Absolute silence. Pause. The 
children grow pensive. Then 
slowly they tiptoe out of the 
room. The last one blows out 
the candle. A crimson sun in- 
vades the room. For a short 
while the room remains empty 
—and silent.]| 


Somebody’s 


It’s no- 


what 


CURTAIN 
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[On the outskirts of the village. 
Two or three houses. It is growing 
lighter. A serpentine-like road leads 
to a tall mountain in the background. 
Three segments of this road are vis- 
ible, rising above each other; the 
nethermost runs from left to right, the 
one in the middle from right to left, 
while the topmost inclines from left 
to right. The latter is the steepest of 
the three and reaches into the very 
clouds that cloak the peak of the 
rugged mountain. Patches of snow. 

At the rise of curtain, seven of the 
nine children previously introduced 
steal in at right. They enter the 
houses, two going into one, one into 
another and two more into a third 
house. The other two run away at 
left. Presently, the two missing ones 
enter at right, accompanied by three 
additional children. Those in the 
houses now stealthily emerge, bring- 
ing others with them. The two that 
had run away at left also return. 
These, too, children. 
There are altogether twenty-seven of 
them. They speak in whispers, and 
for quite a while, standing in a closely 
huddled group at the foot of the 
mountain, they keep pointing up- 
ward. | 


bring new 


Tuirp Cuitp. On that cloud? 

[Points to the mountain top.| 

SERGEANT’s Son. That’s the one. 

[ All others now gather about the 
two speakers and continue to 
converse in an undertone, but 
soon they all burst into loud 
talk.| 

SeRGEANT’s Son. Be still! You 
mustn’t talk. Nobody. Not a word. 
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THREE 
There you did it! You hollered and 


now my mother’s here. 
[The Wiwow and Bort enter at 
right.] 

Wivow. I told you they’re at the 
foot of the hill again. 

Bort. They’re looking at 
cloud. [To the children.] 
made you come out so early? 

Corporat’s Son. Oh, we came out 
just like that! 

[Gradually, the children draw 
away toward the mountain. 
Two other women emerge 
from two of the houses.]| 

Wiwow. What are you all doing 
here? 

SERGEANT’s Son. We're going up 
the mountain. 

Wipow. All of you? 

SERGEANT’s Son. Yes, just as we 
are. 

Wipow. And what'll you be do- 
ing up there? 

[Three more women enter at 
left.] 

SERGEANT’S 
there. 

Wiwow. What are you going up 
for? 

SERGEANT’s Son. Just to be there. 

Wipow. Answer me. What are 
you going up for? 

SERGEANTS Son [tearfully]. Just 
because! 

Wipow. Stop bawling. Why, I 
haven’t even touched you. Answer 
my question. What are you children 
after up on the mountain? 

[Two more women enter. And 
two more from house three.] 

Tuirp Cuttp. We're looking for 
my father. 

[Prolonged pause.] 


the 
What 


Son. We'll just be 
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SercEANT’s Son. They said... 
they wrote . . . we could see him up 
there . . . he’s on the cloud... 

Tuirp Cuitp. "Cause all the Mag- 
yar hussars are up there. Yes’m. 

Bort. Let them go up... the 
poor dears. 

SERGEANT’s Son [to Wrpow]. 
Let’s go up there, mother, dear! 

Wipow [to Bort]. And why 
should they? If they go up, it'll be 
so much the worse.... Then... 
then’: : 

SERGEANT’S Son [stubbornly]. Let’s 
go up there, mother, dear! 

Bort [to the children]. But going 
to the mountain isn’t enough... . 
You’ve got to climb up to the cloud, 
too! 


SERGEANTS Son. Let’s go up 
there, mother, dear. 
A Woman. Let them. [To the 


children.| And don’t forget to pray 
when you get to the cross up there. 
Then you can come down again. 

ANnoTHER Woman [tucks the scarf 
around her child’s neck]. But go 
slowly. Don’t run. 

Wipow. All right, then, I don’t 
mind your going up. And stop to 
pray at the cross. Then rest a while 
and come back. 

SERGEANT’s Son. Let’s go up the 
cloud, too. 

Wipow. If... 
you may go up. 

Bort [adjusts her children’s 
clothes]. Let them go... they 
won’t bother me so much after that. 

[Some of the women tighten the 
scarfs around their children’s 
necks, others pull the caps 
down over their ears.| 

A Woman. Go up the cloud, too, 
if you can. 

SERGEANT’s Son. 


if you can.. 


Is it allowed? 
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Bort. Yes. 

SERGEANT’s Son. Will I see my 
father there? 

Bort. If you get up there. 

[Several of the children begin to 
sing. They are on their way. 
Now all of them sing, their 
voices being heard until the 
curtain is lowered and even 
beyond that. As they are sing- 
ing, slowly, as a miniature pro- 
cession, they file off the stage 
at left. The women, crowded 
into one group, gaze after 
them. No one cries. Mean- 
while, other women arrive. 
After all the children have de- 
parted—| 

A Tuirp Woman [just arrived]. 
Where are the children going? 

Bort. Let the poor dears go... . 
They say they’re going up the moun- 
tain, and from there to the cloud, 
and then to the sky, where they'll see 
their fathers . . . so they say. And 
so we must let them have their way 
..'. letthem go*a¢ last:*o% 

[The children, proceeding from 
left to right, appear upon the 
first road segment. With songs 
on their lips, they climb up- 
ward.| 

A Woman. There they go. 

[All the women gather in the 

middle of the stage.| 
Bort. Let them go up once. 

[A number of women wave to 
the children, who, in turn, 
wave back. Then, passing to 
the left, they vanish from 
sight. They sing. At the same 
time three other women enter 
at left.] 

A Newcomer. What sort of sing- 
| ing is that? A procession? 
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AnoTHER Woman. The children 
... they’re going up... . 

[Softly she explains everything to 
the newcomer. Now the chil- 
dren appear upon the second 
road segment and, singing, 
they pass from right to left. 
The organ is now heard play- 
ing softly. The women who a 
moment ago had involuntarily 
moved in the same direction 
as the children up on the 
mountain, now slowly accom- 
pany them from right to left, 
reaching the left end of the 
stage at about the same time 
as the children pass out of 
sight at left above. The sing- 
ing continues and the organ 
increases in volume, but does 
not break into full pitch until 
the children’s procession ap- 
pears upon the topmost seg- 
ment of the road, passing from 
left to right. In the rays of 
the rising sun, the big cloud 
begins to glow a golden yel- 
low, then a scarlet hue, be- 
coming more and more glar- 
ing. As if panic-stricken, the 
women halt and crowd into 
one group at left. Now the 
children appear upon the top- 
most segment of the road, en- 
tering at left. This section is 
virtually immersed in clouds, 
so that the children, too, ap- 
pear to be walking through 
clouds. Now and then one or 
more of them even disappear 
for an instant among the misty 
filament; but as a whole, they 
are constantly visible. The 
singing and the organ now 
burst into crescendo. Slowly 
the women now head for the 
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middle of the mountain, stop- 

ping close at the foot of tt, 

with their backs to the audt- 

ence. All look heavenward.| 

Bort [transported]. Look! Women! 

... they’re walking in the clouds 
already. 

Wwwow [dewildered, in a trembling 


voice]. They’re going into the 
clouds! 
A Woman [aloud]. Lord Jesus! 


they’re going into the clouds! ... 
[The entire group moves slowly 
close to the foot of the moun- 
tain.] 

Bort [7n an exalted, solemn voice |. 
Oh, women ... women... a mir- 
acle is happening! ... Orphaned 
children are going to their fathers! 

[All fall on their knees at the 
foot of the mountain. The 
sun beats down upon the 
cloud; the cloud and the chil- 
dren are increasingly radiant. 
Down below, a mist hovers 
over the group of women. The 
mountain top, with its cloud 
and children, is ablaze with a 
celestial glamour. The human 
song seems intensified, as tf 
ten times as many children 
were singing; the organ thun- 
ders its accompaniment. The 
mountain top is aglow and 
reverberates the music of voice 
and organ. Huddled together, 
kneeling, the women bow 
their heads.| 


CURTAIN 


[After the curtain has been low- 
ered, while shifting scenery, the 
sound of song and organ continue, 
but ever more dimly: the children are 
ascending. | 
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SCENE FOUR 


[Atop the white cloud, beneath the 
azure infinite. From afar come soft 
strains of unceasing music. A glare 
of light. 

Entering at right, walking hand-in- 
hand, come Hussars NumsBer Two 
and Turee. Their faces are wreathed 
in blissful tranquillity. They converse 
in a calm undertone, without stop- 
ping, as they cross the scene. All the 
hussars are bare-headed.| 


Seconp Hussar. Let us walk 
quietly on this lovely white cloud. 

Tuirp Hussar. The soft white 
cloud of fallen heroes... it’s like 
white velvet. 

Seconp Hussar. 
quietly on it. 

Tuirp Hussar. My heart is lighter 
to-day than it was yesterday. 

Srconp Hussar. Slowly but surely, 
it will grow calm. 

Tuirpv Hussar. I hardly feel the 
bullet in my heart now. 

Seconp Hussar. There, there... 
let us walk gently and joyously ... 
on this lovely soft cloud. Come, dear 
comrade, let us walk about. 

[They walk off at left. A mo- 
mentary pause, after which, 
not unlike the others, come the 
Fourtu and FrirtH Hussar. |] 

Fourtu Hussar. That little angel 
said—“You boys lay in the cold 
mud, but here you will get dry. You 
used to shiver in the sleet, but here 
you will warm yourselves.” 

FirtH Hussar. Our lieutenant 


Just let us walk 


used to lie out there, too. And our 
lieutenant was cold, too. 
Fourrn Hussar. And said the 


angel—“You fine hussars were hun- 
gry and thirsty out there.” 


FirtH Hussar. So was our cap- 
tain. 

FourtH Hussar. Then the angel 
also said—‘you received bullets in 
your foreheads, bayonets in your 
hearts. But now every Magyar sol- 
dier will surely get well.” 

FirtH Hussar. Our Honorable 
Colonel was buried, too. 

[They exit at left. In the pre- 
ceding manner, there come 
now, at right, SERGEANT, Cor- 
PORAL, and Hussar NuMBER 
OnE. | 

First Hussar. They wanted to 
slice up our beautiful Hungary ... 
but didn’t succeed. 

Corporat. Down below Homonna 
they left their bones in the snow. 

[Firsr Hussar suddenly stops 
and points to the rear. In the 
distance, behind the mists of a 
cloud, there appears an angel, 
swiftly advancing toward the 
soldiers. All three come to a 
Aalt.| 

First Hussar. Let’s stop a minute. 
[Using his hands as a visor he gazes 
at the oncoming angel.| Look, old 
pals. 6¥You,stoo; Sergeant: sxSif <«:.s 
look over there awhile. 

SERGEANT [/ooks]. An angel. 

Corporat. A white one. 

First Hussar [carried away]. Ser- 
Geant. -elcsitipy ve an angel 

SercEant. What are you hollering 
for? 1 seevit. 

First Hussar. I’m just telling you. 
[They all look.] It’s coming toward 
us. 

Corporat. Yes, toward us. 

[The angel hurries in their d1- 
rection, then stops at some dis- 
tance, frightened. Thereupon, 
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the three hussars, with much 
clicking of heels and jangling 
of spurs, stand at rigid atten- 
tion. | 

Ancex [timidly pointing at them, 
asks]. Are you hussars? [Silence. 
No answer. Still timorously, the 
Ancet draws nearer]. Vm looking 
for the hussars. Can you tell me 
where to find them? 

[ Pause. | 

Corporat. 
us. 

AnceLt. You? Magyar hussars? 

Corporat. Certainly not Germans. 

[The AncEL steps up closer to 
them.| 

AncEL [incredulously |. 
really hussars? 

SERGEANT. I beg to report I am 
Andreas Csépi, Sergeant, and that it 
is really us. Until December twelfth 
we were the hussars of His Majesty, 
the King; since the dawn of that day, 
the hussars of God. 

[ Silence. | 

AnGet. IT... 1 havé never yet 
seen hussars. That is why I am ask- 
ing you. I have news for them . . 
for you. Dear Lord . . . is this what 
they are like ... the hussars? I 
imagined them to be altogether dif- 
feréents ac 

[ Silence. Pause.| 

Corporat. Me, too. 

[ Silence. Pause.| 

First Hussar [transported]. An 
angel. 

[ Silence. Pause.]| 


That’s what they call 


Are you 


Ancet. Dear... kind... dead 
Magyar hussars... you are not 
young. 


SercEANT. May I humbly report, 
we are of the levied troops. 


AncEL. I thought you to be more 
handsome. 
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Corporat. No, we are not that. 

SercEANT. But we are good, if I 
may humbly say so. 

Ancet. Why do you stand so 


rigidly? 
Corpora. As a matter of honor. 
SERGEANT. At ease! 


[They relax, with heads bowed.| 

AnceL. I am so happy . . . to see 
you at last ... you good hussars. 
How gentle all of you are. 

SercEAnT. Bullets were fired into 
our hearts, lovely angel. That’s what 
made us so gentle. 

AnceL. But... but... don’t you 
ride horses? 

Corporat [boldly]. No. 

SercEANT [looks admonishingly at 


Corporat; then softly]. No. . 
dear angel. 
AncEL. Foot soldiers? 
[No answer. Silence. First 


Hussar nods his head in the 
affirmative. SERGEANT and 
Corporat droop their heads, 
abashed and fidgety.| 
Ancet. And what about. . 
flowers? Where are they? 
SERGEANT. Lovely white angel, the 
flowers have withered. 
ANGEL. I suppose you are walking 
together because you died together. 
SERGEANT. Yes, the three of us . 
and .. . [Points left.] . . . those two 
over there . . . and the two on yon- 
der cloud in the distance . . . alto- 
gether seven of us, all in the same 
hour of the same day... [Gazes 
about, points to right.| ... That one 
over there is all alone, he died later. 
Separately. 
ANGEL. 


. the 


I hope you will not be 
angry that I am so inquisitive. But 
I have heard so much about you men. 
Tell me please... was it really 
necessary that you die? 
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Corpora. Yes. 

AnceEL. What for? 

Corporat. For the land. 

ANGEL. For the land? 

Corporat. That’s right. 

ANcEL. You mean you... 
to defend the land? 

Corporat, ‘That’s what we did. 

AncEL. Which land? 

Corporat. That there down be- 
low. You can still see it over the rim. 
It’s the land . . . on this side of the 
mountain. 

AnceEL. Who lives there? 

Corporat. Hungarians. [Pause.| 
That’s the land we defended. 

ANGEL [to SERGEANT]. You, too? 

SERGEANT. Yes. 

ANGEL [to First Hussar]. 
too? 


had 


You, 


First Hussar. Me, too. 
AnceLt. They tried to take it 
away, did they? 
SercEANT. But they didn’t. 
[ Silence. | 
Ancet. Is there much of that 
land? 


SERGEANT. Oh, yes, ever so much. 
And it’s good land, too. 

AncEL [to SERGEANT]. How much 
of it belonged to you?  [Silence.] 
I asked how much of the land was 


yours? 

SrrcEanT. I beg to say, I hadn’t 
any land at all. 

AncEL. Well, then ... what did 
. . . you die for? 

SERGEANT. For the land .. . I beg 
to say. 


AncEL [to Corporat]. You... 
who are older... you surely had 


some? 
Corporat [abashed]. INo# Pl 
hadn’t. 
Ancet. Why are you all so 


ashamed of not having had land? 
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SERGEANT. I’m not ashamed. 

Corporat. I certainly am ashamed. 
But the fact is I hadn’t any. 

Ancet. And how about you? 

First Hussar. How could I have 
any ...me... a poor servant? 

AncEL. What were you? 

First Hussar. Begging your par- 
don, a shepherd. 

ANGEL [tenderly]. 
watched over sheep? 

First Hussar [with overflowing 
affection|. Two thousand lambkins. 

AncEL. Were they all yours? 

First Hussar. No, they all be- 
longed to the master. But they loved 
me. 

Ancet. Not their master? 

First Hussar. Indeed not. 
cause they loved me. 

AnceLt. Who watches them now? 

First Hussar. An elderly fellow. 
But they don’t love him, either. They 
only loved me. 

ANGEL. You say you had no land. 
Well, then, for whose land did you 
die? 

First Hussar. Just for the land. 

Ancet. But whose land was it? 

First Hussar [greatly embar- 
rassed|. Mr. Corporal, please say 
something to that. 

Corporat. And whose was the 
black river Tisza? You see, a lot 
of them bit the dust for it, too, up 
in the Marmaros sector. [Pause.| 
Whose was it, I ask you? 

SERGEANT. Everybody’s. Our fore- 


You mean you 


Be- 


fathers’. Just like the land. 
Ancet. But why... why did 
you have no share in it? 
[ Silence. | 
SERGEANT. ‘That’s more than I can 
say. 
[ Silence. | 


Anoet. Did you die at home? 
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SercEaNt. No; in Galicia. There’s 
some very fine land there, too. 

Corporat. Fat, black land. Beau- 
tiful land. 

Ancet. And... wherever 
land is fine... beautiful, 
land ... there must one die? 

SERGEANT. Only where there’s 
honor. That’s where one must die. 

Corporat. It may be even rocks. 
Or rivers. It’s honor that counts. 

AnceL. Well... but is there 
such a thing... honor .. . every- 
where? 

SercEANT. Yes, lovely little white 
angel, there was every place we went. 

AncrL. And... did you always 
know where you were going? ... 
When you started out ... did you 
know where you were bound? 

SrrcEaANT. When we started out? 

[Looks inquiringly at the other 
two. | 

ANGEL. Yes. 

SERGEANT. You mean when we 
got on the steamer? 

First Hussar. Nobody told us 
where we were going. 

SERGEANT. Nobody told us. Not 
even the officers knew where the train 
was taking us. Maybe only the 
Colonel knew. 

First Hussar 
negatively]. 

SERGEANT. They say that not even 
he knew. Because nobody tells him, 
either. That’s the way it’s done. 
Kept secret. We just sang. Then 
the train was rushing and we came 
to a station, then to another... . 
Every place crowds of people came 
out and brought buckets full of wine. 
And threw flowers at us. And played 
music. Gave us to eat. And there 
were flags ...a lot of flags. But 
none of the people there knew where 


the 
black 


[shakes his head 
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we were going, either. They just 
sang. And the music played. And 
we sang, too. They hurrahed. And 
we just rolled on, but didn’t know 
where. . . . Then, as the crowds dis- 
appeared behind us... out there 
far behind the embankments, where 
those tall telegraph poles are . 
there in the wide, empty field stood 
a tiny little old woman... . [Indi- 
cates it on his finger.| A _ little 
granny that big . . . all alone. Well, 
she . . . put her hands together like 
this [Demonstrates.| and cried out, 
there, alone, in the field .. . but so 
bitterly: Sos And 4) /aSneil is now 
think back of those beautiful days 
. . . the heaps of red flowers and .. . 
how they sang and played music 
. and the many flags . . . I would 
say ... maybe that whole sea of 
people didn’t know . . . only that lit- 
tle old woman out in the field... 
only she knew where we were going. 
[Protracted silence.| 
AnceLt. And here you will find 
your glowing heavenly reward. 
SERGEANT. We didn’t do it to be 
rewarded. We just did it. 
Corporat. We asked for nothing 
in return. 
| Silence. | 
AncrEL [looks at them]. I see I 
have made you all sad. I was wrong 
to ask you about things that cause 
you pain. 
SercEant. There shouldn’t be any- 
thing that could hurt us here. 
[ Silence. ] 
AncEL [to the First Hussar]. 
You axe the saddest. 


First Hussar. No, I’m not. I’m 
only thinking. Because . . . lovely 
little white angel... if it won't 


hurt you 
TU nd 4 


...I1'd like to tell the 


~ 
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AncEL. Indeed not! Go right 
ahead. 

First Hussar. Shall I? 

AncEL. Tell it... without fear! 


First Hussar. Don’t be angry at 
me ...a poor plain servant ...a 
private ...I hardly know how to 
Saya it, fi-.sbutitus like this).).ayany 
little questions . . . may be out of 
place now. Because a man... an- 
swers honestly . . . Besides, we are 
soldiers . . . so why should we hesi- 
tate... if the questions are well 
meant ... But not yet . . . because 

. no matter what it may be . 
we still feel pain . . . here and there 

. . a little bit of it every place. . . 
Of course, begging your pardon, it 
will all pass away in time . . . that’s 
why we are here. . . . All who have 
been up here on the cloud for some 
time . . . like, for instance, the re- 
cruits ... they say ... this'll pass 
away with time, you know . . . This 
big cloud on which we stand... 
this has been going higher and 
higher. You can feel it slowly rising 
farther and farther away from the 
ground ...as we look down, the 
mountain and rivers all are smaller 
and smaller... and as we go up- 
ward ...a_ fellow’s heart grows 
lighter and lighter ... all the sad- 
ness slowly leaves us . . . what used 
to hurt us yesterday, why .. . we'll 
... hardly feel by to-morrow. . . 
But the cloud rises much too slowly 

. ivll take a long time . . . we're 
still too near... to the beginning 
... but I guess . . . our hearts will 
be all cleaned out some day.... 


Like wine... it takes time ...a 
long time . . . but as we keep going 
up slowly ... we become lighter 


Pe). chappier.). «. sweeter sa.) and 


so everything has its time. . 


. . Only | you. 
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that now we are still too near to the 
things down below . . . So, lovely 
little white angel, please don’t be 
angry . . . but I’d rather we wouldn’t 
question each other. Let’s not . 
not now... torment each other, 
because you know ... darling lit- 
tle angel ...and please don’t be 
angry ... it is easy enough to... 
ask ... but, oh, so very hard to 
answer ...so please don’t be 
angry ... please... at the poor 
shepherd...... just. let’s wait.-««% 
This is all I wanted to say. 
[Protracted silence.] 

AncgL. I bring peace to you, old 
hussars . . . and blessings. . . . [The 
three soldiers kneel down. The 
ANGEL strokes the SercEant’s head. | 
How many gray hairs you have 
already! 

SERGEANT. I have a family of five 
back home. Four children. One is 
a girl. 

AncEL. Children, did you say. 
[Exclaims.] Oh! Didn’t I tell you? 
Oh, inquisitive angel that I am. 
Here I keep talking ... while I 
should be telling you! . . . Did I not 
say that I had news for you? Why 

. . this is the news I have . . . for 
you... good hussars—[ Softly. ]— 
the children are coming. . . . 

[The soldiers raise their heads. 
The first one rises.| 
First Hussar. The children? 
[The other two also rise.] 


Corporat. What kind of chil- 
dren? 

AncEL. Your children. 

SercEanT. And they’re coming 
here? 

AncEL. Yes, here. ... Don’t be 


angry that I have not told you until 
now ... but I was so surprised by 
... Yes, they are coming here 
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... by the grace of the Lord... . 


They are coming to visit you.... 


Then in the evening they will return 
home. ... 

SERGEANT. They’re coming here? 

Ancrt. Yes, here. [SEconp and 
Tuirp Hussars enter slowly at left.] 
I saw them as I was hurrying this 
way ...I1 saw them coming up a 
mountain . . . They are coming very 
slowly . . . but surely. 

[Srxru Hussar enters at right.] 

First Hussar [to Seconp, Tur, 
and Sixt Hussars]. The children 
are coming. 

Seconp Hussar. Whose? 

First Hussar. Yours, too. 

Tuirp Hussar. Coming here? 

First Hussar [points to ANGEL]. 
The angel just told us. 

Sixt Hussar. Coming here? 

First Hussar. Yes, for a visit. 
To their fathers. [Calls out at left, 
almost tearfully.| Here, old levied 
hussars . . . listen... the children 
are coming! 

[Embraces the Hussar standing 
nearest to him and falls on his 
bosom. FourtH and Firtu 
Hussars, bewildered, enter in 
haste at left.| 

AnceLt. I saw them coming up 
the mountain . . . Poor things, they 
took such small steps . . . until they 
reached the clouds... And I saw 
them entering the clouds . . . a cloud 
nicely picked them up and so now 
they are soaring . . . slowly soaring 
on the cloud... they are coming 
. . . like on a beautiful white boat. 

Fourtu Hussar. The children? 


Firry Hussar. Mine, too? 
AnceL. All of yours .. . every 
one of them. [Silence. The Huvs- 


sars bow their heads.]| 


glad? 


Are you not 
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SERGEANT. 
Only: 23 

AncEL. Only what? 

SercEANT. I don’t quite know. 
... [Surveys himself.]| Children 
picture it to be different. 

AncEL. What? 

SERGEANT. We used to tell them 
and write home such beautiful things. 
And now .. . to find it like this. 

AncEL. Oh... but does that 
matter? 

SercEANT. To a child? Whose 
father was a hussar? Yes, indeed. 

AncEL [amazed]. Lord... 

Corporat. In the village... it 
is different all right. 

First Hussar. Quick ...the... 


Of course we are. 


swords ... we ought to put them 
on at least. 

Corporat. What’s the good of 
that? 


[Silence. They are flustered.| 

AncEL. Forgive me for not start- 
ing with this...but I must get 
along now . . . I will tell the others, 
too ...in a hurry. . . . Good hus- 
sars, may God bless you! 

[All of them stand at rigid at- 
tention and, with “eyes to the 
right,” gaze after the angel 
until she has disappeared 
through her place of entry.] 

Serceant [fo SixtH Hussar]. 
Quick, run and get the cadet. 

[Pushes him out. StxtH Hussar 
dashes out at left.] 

First Hussar [to Serceant]. Sir 
... Tm saying it only . . . because 
. .. it makes a poor ordinary shep- 
herd like me feel good... that a 
little angel talks so sweetly to him 
- . . you can see at a glance . . . who 
you’re dealing with... . 

[Caper enters at left, with the 
SixtH Hussar behind him. 
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SixtH Hussar now slinks back 
to the other soldiers, who snap 
into attention. | 

CapreTt. What do you boys want 
of me? 

SERGEANT. I beg to report, sir, six 
dead hussars and myself. 

Caper. At ease... . [They relax 
into “at ease.”| And always be 
at ease. All of us have come here 
to rest. We need plenty of rest. 

Corporat. We never complained, 
sir. 

First Hussar. I beg to report, sir, 
they say our children are on the way 
here. 

Corporat. Yes, on the way here. 

Caper. Oh... I know all about 
it. In fact, I thought they were here 


already. 

First Hussar. But, I beg to re- 
port, sir... there’s trouble. 

Caper. What trouble? 

First Hussar. Maybe the sergeant 
Bulky :20. 


[Looks at Srrceant. Pause.| 


Caper. Well, what is it? 
SERGEANT. You, sir, may not even 
know ... or realize it . . . because 


you were so young when you came 
from below ... how the children 
take things in the village. . . . Take 
mes! tot?) instatice? =): .) 1) “too 
while I could ... used to tell m 
tots all sorts of stories... . 

Capet. What about? 

SERGEANT [disconcerted]. About a 
hussar’s life. 

First Hussar. And we used oy 
write home ... this and that and... | 
Corporat. About the horses. .. . 
They’ll be looking for them the first 

thing. 
FirrH Hussar. And now they'll 
see us like this. 
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SERGEANT. Back home . . . the 

village . . . thinks ... that... 
[He is stuck.] 

Cavet. Thinks what? 

SERGEANT [ quietly, fairly abashed]. 
It’s all bugles and flowers . . . shiny 
swords . . . colored shawls . . . flags 

. and gold trappings. ... 

Cavet. That’s too bad. ... The 
hussar’s real worth is right in his 
heart, not in his outfit. 

First Hussar. Yes, sir, we know 
all that well enough, but it’s no use 
telling that to those little Hun- 
garians. 

Corporat. How can I tell them 
that I fell on foot, and in the mud? 

First Hussar. Or that we lived in 


a ditch? And that we had spades 
in our hands when they ordered us 
to charge. 

Caper. Well, now .. . as for the 
swords . . . you did bring those with 
you. . 


[Meanwhile the Sixtn Hussar 
fetches three rusty swords.| 
SixtH Hussar. Shall I bring 

yours, too, sir? 

Cavet. I have no child... . 
[FourrH and FirtH Hussars 
fuss with swords.| 
SERGEANT. —Aren’t 
flowers? 
First Hussar. 


there some 


It’s been a long 


time since we’ve had that! 


SercEANT. And flags. 
First Hussar. That, too! 

[From afar comes the sound of 
children singing. SEconp and 
Tuirp Hussars, who had been 
standing in the rear during the 


last few sentences, peering 
downward, now turn and come 
forward. | 


Seconp and Tuirp Hussars [in 


unison]. They're coming! 
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FourtH Hussar [to SrxtH Huvs- 
sar]. Take them away. It’s too late. 
[SrxtH Hussar carries out the 
three swords, returning im- 
mediately. Pause. They are 
listening to the singing. The 
Cavet now, as all through the 
ensuing incidents, stands quite 
apart, with arms folded, watch- 
ing the scene. He is entirely 
alone.] 

First Hussar. I’m afraid of only 
one thing. That my little girl will 
say: “Tell us a story, father, dear.” 
That'll be my finish, because if I only 
went to the fair in the next village, 
I had to tell her stories for two days 
without stopping. 

[The soldiers place their hands 
upon each other's shoulders. 
With the swelling of song, 
they bow their heads. In the 
rear the children’s little proces- 
sion gradually appears behind 
a veil of mist. The youngsters 
are singing in thin, tired voices. 
As they enter, the singing 
stops. They gaze all about 
them and whisper: “Oh, how 
pretty ... oh, how beautiful.” 
Then they suddenly espy their 
fathers. One speaks up: 
“Father, dear.’ They merely 
point from one to the other, 
but dare not run forward. 
Then suddenly one of the 
children shrieks out: “Father, 
dear!” Now all of them break 
into a run toward the group of 
Hussars, who receive them 
with open arms, but do not go 
forward to meet them. The 
SercEanT has five children, the 
Corporat four. First Hussar 
has one pudgy little girl. The 
Szconp has three, while the 
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Tuo has five, the Fourtu, 
four, and the Firtu, two. The 
SixtH has three. Altogether 
twenty-seven _ childrean—boys 
and girls.] 

Cuitpren [all together]. 
dear! 

[The Hussars are utterly dumb- 
founded. A pantomimic scene 
follows. After every child has 
found its own father, every 
hussar heaps himself with chil- 
dren and starts off for a walk. 
Except for the First Hussar, 
who chestily leads his little girl 
by the hand, each one carries a 
child on his left arm and leads 
one by the hand. Those who 
have more are clutched by 
juvenile hands wherever these 
hands can reach. Every child 
addresses its father quietly and 
simultaneously, and every 
father answers just as quietly. 
A soft murmur of prattling 
sweeps over the stage, but not 
a word is intelligible to the 
audience. In fact, it is no 
stroll at all, rather a stroll-like 
motion, a step or two, to and 
fro.] 

First Hussar [in front, stops and 
picks up his little girl]. And what 
message did your mother send me? 

Litre Girt. Tell me a_ story, 
father, dear. 

[Everybody stops. Silence. One 
by one they put down their 
children. Every child clings 
close to its father.] 

SEVERAL Cuitpren. Tell us a 
story, father, dear. Go on. 

[The whole group now stands in 
the forefront at right. The 
children squat down on the 


Father, 


ee ee 
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floor at the feet of their 
fathers.] 

First Hussar. Uncle Sergeant 

here will tell you a story. He knows 


real good ones. 


SERGEANT’s Son. But isn’t my 
father a hussar? 
SERGEANT. Sure I am, my son. 


[Protracted silence and pause.| 

Corporat [to SErcEANT]. Go on, 

tell °em something or I'll start to 
bawl. 

SERGEANTS Son. Do, father, tell 
us how you licked the enemy. 

SERGEANT. Well, you see, it was 
like this, my son... [All the chil- 
dren look at him and draw slightly 
closer to him.| . . . We started to go 
to the land of the Russians . 

Corporat’s Son. And did you sit 
on white horses? . 

SERGEANT. Sure we did... on 
white horses. Then as we were 
marching . . . knee-deep in the mud 
. . . I mean on horseback . . . all of 
BR SHGEN) «a 

First Hussar’s Daucuter. Father, 
dear, where’s your flowery cap? 

First Hussar. Listen to Uncle 
Sergeant, dear. 

SERGEANT. So, as I was saying, the 
mud was deep... then suddenly 
came a lot of cannon balls. 

First Hussar’s Daucuter. Father, 
dear, where’s your flowery cap? 

SERGEANT. Yes, indeed... I tell 
you ... a lot of cannon balls came. 

SERGEANT’S Son. But, father . 
when you left you were a hussar. 

[Bursts into tears. Silence.] 

SercEaNT. Good Lord in Heaven 
... please help... just this once 
... your... your poor dead hus- 
sar. 

Corporat [to his own children, 
sternly]. Im telling you... you 
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see... there are no more horses 
here... they’re tired now and 
asleep. 


Corporat’s Son. Father dear, is 
yours a black horse? 
Corporat. Yes. 

[A huge shaft of golden light 
from above now alights upon 
the group. Affright, the chil- 
dren cover their faces. | 

First Hussar. Jesus ... what a 
big light I see... . 
[The Hussars, too, cover their 


faces.| 
SERGEANT. Maybe . .. maybe it’s 
the good Lord .. . looking at 


Usithuy 
[They huddle closer together, as 
also the children.| 
First Hussar. I feel such a . 
great... sweet warmth in my 
bosom ... above my heart... . 
[Places his hand over his heart.| 


SERGEANT. My heart, too... it’s 
becoming so warm . . . as if it were 
burning... . 


[Mechanically and slowly he 
opens the middle button on his 
blouse, then the others. Under 
it 1s a glittering jacket of pure 
gold. The swelling chords of 
distant music are heard, but 
there are no definite melodies 
distinguishable. Now a plain- 
tive trumpet call is heard. All 
the Hussars, following the 
example of the SERGEANT, 
slowly and mutely and in bliss- 
ful bewilderment, unbutton 
their blouses, under which 
are glittering military jackets 
woven of gold and brocaded 
with diamonds. Drab shakos, 
which suddenly appear as if 
from nowhere, are passed 


from hand to hand. The 
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outer coverings of these, too, 
are removed, revealing flowers 
and egrets, and gold-speckled 
straps. The shakos themselves 
are of pure, glittering gold. 
Slowly the soldiers stick the 
flowery egrets into their places, 
then don the shakos. Ornate, 
flower-bedecked swords appear. 
The light grows stronger. 
Smiling blissfully, the eight 
dead Hussars are now attired 
in diamonds and gold. The 
children, their arms wound 
around their knees, gaze up 
at them in admiration. Softly 
and ecstatically they whisper 
among themselves.| 
First Hussar’s Daucuter. My 
... how beautiful he is... my 
father crs 
SercEANT’s Son...What a_hand- 
some hussar . . . is my father .. . 
Aut [encouraged]. How lovely 
SOs SO LOVELY. <1 eee 
[Now it is only this narrow 
group that 1s bathed in intense 
vadiance. In the rear, far 
among the clouds, appear the 
silhouettes of three horses. 
Gradually, the light on the 
group wanes. | 
First Hussar [whispering, but 
trembling with joy|. Sergeant . . 


Sit. . ~anook.oventbere:s., .. - 
[All turn their eyes toward the 
place. 
SERGEANT. The horses... [Bursts 


into tears.| Why, that’s Bettle .. . 
my pet horse! 
First Hussar. And Lightning, 
too! 
[The dim outlines of other horses 
are visible. | 
Corporat. And there is Form! 
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[They start off toward the horses. 


The children go along.]| 


Seconp Hussar. And little Stand- 
Tuirpv Hussar. There is Wifey, 


Fourtu Hussar. And Bird! 
Firrn Hussar. And Shifty! 
StxtH Hussar. *And Grenadier! 

[ With the Serceant at the head, 


followed by two soldiers and 
twenty-seven children, they 
dash madly toward the horses. 
The Hussars tenderly call their 
horses’ names and other terms 
of endearment, while the chil- 
dren giggle and shriek glee- 
fully. Ahead of the group is 
always darkness, while the 
group itself is in a constant 
flood of light. The Hussars 
are seen primping their horses 
and mounting them, after 
which they pick up their re- 
spective children and _ place 
them all about themselves upon 
the horses. All of this is ac- 
companied by a hubbub: the 
children laugh and clap their 
hands together. Strains of 
music grow in intensity. 
Bugles blare in the distance, 
subdued and long. After every 
horse is fully loaded with 
Hussars and children, a huge 
flower-bedecked banner un- 
furls itself over them. Trumpet 
calls grow in volume. The 
human din becomes louder and 
louder. Into this bellows 
the—] 


SERGEANT [with mighty voice |. 
On-on-on-onward! 


[This is followed immediately by 


a bugle call.| 


Aut Hussars. On-on-on-onward! 
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Aut CuILprEN. On-on-on-onward! 
[The banner flutters aloft, the 
bugle continues to blare, and 
the whole group rides off. 
The bugle sound grows dim- 
mer. One clearly hears the 
children, receding in the dis- 
tance, incessantly laughing 
with joy. A skipping 
shadow of light in the distance 
marks their galloping from 
cloud to cloud. Now the rear 
is in  semi-darkness again, 
while up front there is just 
enough light to show the 
Capvet, as he covers his face 
with one arm. Gradually there 
is silence in the rear, only the 
shadow of light may be seen, 
and, mingled with the chords, 
may be heard the muffled, 


very distant, | monotonous 
sound of the bugle. Enter at 
right, the angel, bringing 
light. | 


Ancet. Who are you? 

Cavet [gracefully standing at at- 
tention|. Permit me to present Colo- 
man Nagy, Jr. de Szentkirdly. 

Ancet. What is happening here? 

Cavet. Orphaned children are 
galloping with their fathers. . 
upon the clouds .. . from cloud to 
cloud . . . like lightning. 


AnceL. And are you not... also 
a hussar? 
Caper. Yes, I am: 


AnceL. Well, then, why are you 
not with them? 


Caper. I... I have no children. 
Ancet. No children? 
Cavet. None. I myself am a 


child. The melancholy child of two 
sad old people. 
Ancet. How did you get here? 
Capvet. Just like the others. . . 
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Ancret. Where do you come 
from? 

CapeT. I...I come from the 
ball . . . it was directly from the ball 
that we went out ...and I had 
scarcely looked about... it was 
night ... it began to rain... but 


I had seen nothing ... it couldn’t 
have been more than a minute... 
and then... 

[Bows his head.| 


AncEL. Have you no wife? 
Caper. I am betrothed. 
Ance.. Betrothed? 
CapveT. Yes. 

[ Silence. ] 
AnceL. How old are you? 
Capet. Nineteen. 


AncEL [sorrowfully|]. Nineteen? 
CapreT. Yes. 
[ Silence. | 
Ancet. And your parents? 
Cavet. They don’t even know 
that I am betrothed ... only the 
two of us agreed ... just the two 


of us... my bride andI .. . when 
I left. . . . But even at that it could 
not have happened for a_ long, 
long time. ... Perhaps never . 
and son. 

Ancev [softly]. You have come 
too early. 


Capet. I have not even kissed my 
betrothed. We merely clasped hands. 
Very firmly. 

Ancev. You shall find comfort. 

Caner, .... Why 2... 1 “hardly 
. . . just because . . . because I have 
not even seen the world .. . and it 
happened all too suddenly... . 

Ancet [softly]. How innocent you 
are. 

Caper. I had no chance to muddy 
my boots. . . . I don’t know to this 
minute what happened . . . how it 
came about ... how it could hap- 
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pen so quickly. . . . It seems as if I 
were still holding the hand of my 
betrothed . . . 

[The sound of childish laughter 


from afar.| 


AncEL. You will recover so much 
easier. 
Caper. © 2 a¢2. Dheyrexcoming im. 


And I.... Really I hardly know 
whether it is proper.... But you 
must pardon me, dear lovely angel 
.. » edowsovreluctandy.. sam 
even ashamed of myself . . . a little 
eve buted 0. aidon’typwant.itowsee 
them again. ... Please pardon me. 
. . . [Snaps into attention, bowing.| 
Don’t think ill of me for running 
away from them. . 
[On tiptoes he dashes away at 
right. | 
Ancor. Children! Children! 
[Runs toward them and disap- 
pears. The group 1s seen re- 
turning, without the ANGEL. 
Soldiers and children, noisily 
and panting. The horses are 
no longer visible and the 
swords have vanished. In 
wiping their brows, the shakos, 
too, disappear. From their 
pockets the soldiers bring forth 
gold and silver, which they 
scatter among the children.| 


Corporat. Here are all the silver 
and gold coins you like. 
First Hussar. Hussars have 
plenty. 
SercEANT. Here you are... gold 
“and. Silver et ue 


[They pour money into the boys’ 
caps and the girls’ aprons, and 
heap them full of flowers just 
brought from without.} 

Seconp Hussar. Here are flowers 
for you. 
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Tuirp Hussar. Lilies, roses and 


nutmegs. 
Fourts Hussar. And here’s more 
gold money . . . another handful. 


Violets and cloves! 
Forget-me-nots! 


FretH Hussar. 

SixtH Hussar. 
Silver and gold! 

[The sun 1s sinking lower. Joy- 
ously and noisily the children 
gather up the money and 
flowers. Behind them now ap- 
pears the AncEL.] 

AnceL. Children! [Tense  si- 
lence!] It is evening. [Silence. Not 
a stir is heard.| It is evening, dear 
children... you must go home! 
[Listens to sounds from below.| ... 
Down there the church bell is ringing 
alreadyseey Tehear “il aeee:) Your 
dear mothers are waiting for you! 

[Motions and beckons them. It 
is dusk. Silent leave-taking. 
Kisses. Not a sound 1s heard. 
The children form a line and 
the AncEL gently directs them. 
One by one, very softly, they 
begin to sing and start to re- 
turn whence they came. The 
Hussars stand mutely by, 
grouped precisely as they were 
while expecting the children, 
They gaze after the youngsters. 
They even move to follow 
them but the Ance., holding 
the smallest child by the hand 
and bringing up the rear, 
gently motions to them to re- 
main. The onlooker sees the 
singing procession pass on be- 
hind the cloud of mist in the 
rear. The ANcEL comes last. 
She carries a white-flowered 
staff in her hand with which 
she lovingly keeps them in line. 
The children, with song on 
their lips, disappear. The 
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Hussars are motionless while 
the song is heard from afar. 
It is growing ever darker. 
Stars appear upon the endless 
canopy of blue. One by one, 
the Hussars come forward at 
left and sit down side by side 
upon the ground. Then they 
bring forth their pipes. One 
or two remain standing. They 
are engaged in soft, drawling 
conversation, now and then 
also fussing with their pipes.| 
Corporat. It was... beautiful 
. while it lasted. 
Serceant. And now that’s over. 
[Tense pause.| 
First Hussar. They'll have that 
to talk about. 


Corporat. It’s no more than right, 
too. Let the village know. 

SrrcEAnT. Let the village  be- 
lieve it. 

Corporat. That it was like this. 

SrrcEANT. That’s the way my 


grandfather used to tell it. 

First Hussar. My father, too. 

SERGEANT. Let the child tell it, too, 
when he grows up. 

Corporat. That’s right. A hussar 
must remain a hussar. 


[Long pause.] 


SCENE 


[Same as Scene One. Everything 1s 
like it was at the moment when the 
curtain descended at the end of scene 
one. The soldiers are singing once 
more in the distance. Only above the 
hillocks is the sky turning slightly 
ighter; a gray wintry dawn in its first 
lush. The sentinel is stirring the fire. 
After a long pause, two flashes of 
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SercEANT. Let the village be- 
lieve it. 
First Hussar. 
[Long pause.] 
SERGEANT. Because . . 


there it was one way... 


It’s better like that! 


. down 


Corporat. It was as it was. But 
so different. Not at all fit for the 
children. 

SercEANT. I should say not. It 


used to be good enough as it was. 
But that, they wouldn’t understand. 
Just let them have it as they saw it 
here. 

First Hussar. 
God. 

Corporat. Let them tell it as they 
saw it here. Let the hussar go on 
being a hussar. 

First Hussar. What’s the good of 
them knowing how it was? Beauti- 
ful Hungary has been left to them. 


By the grace of 


SERGEANT. Those damned dogs 
couldn’t snatch it away. 

Corporat. We did not give her 
up, but saved her for them. 

First Hussar. The rest they 
needn’t worry about. 

Corporat. That’s our business. 


[All of them smoke their pipes 
for a long while. Pause.| 


CURTAIN 


PIE 


lightning are seen in the distance and, 
following this in due time, the 
muffled roar of two cannon shots are 
heard. Another pause. The senti- 
nel slowly and calmly lights his pipe 
over the flames of his fire. For a 
little while longer the distant singing 
is heard, then, very slowly—| 
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Budapest, during the close of the past century 


ACT ONE 


[scene: A corridor off the grand 
ballroom in Budapest. A high-walled 
corridor with entrances at the right 
and left. An arch, right center, cen- 
ter, and one left center. The set is 


backed by a high wall with several 
windows through which the street 
lights are shining. The corridor is 
devoid of furnishings except for an 
oblong settee at the center. 


Se 
————— 
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AT RISE: When the curtain rises 
Nixoraus and Epmunp stand, look- 
ing from the opening right, into the 
ballroom. Music is heard from a dis- 
tance; they are playing the Hungarian 
National Anthem. There is a short 
pause. | 


Epmunp. The Princess is coming. 
. . See her? Ah, there’s majesty for 


you. [Nikotaus does not answer.]| 
The proud look she has! 
Nixotaus. Yes. 
[ Pause. | 
Epmunp. Magnificent, all that. 


. . . Those burning lights carried be- 
fore her. . . . [NrKoLaus remains si- 
lent. Still looking into the ballroom. | 
And that splendid retinue. 


Nixoravus. Yes, see them push and 
squirm. 
Epmunp. Theyre closing in 


around the platform. ‘The floor is 
quite empty now. There’s a woman 
hurrying across the floor alone—she’s 
coming this way. [Pause.]| If I’m 
not mistaken it’s Mme. Oroszy. 


Nixo.taus. Yes, that’s who it is. 
EpMunp. Then I’m _ going. 

[Starts to leave.| Coming? 
Nixotaus. Yes. 


Epmunp [takes Nrxotaus’ arm]. 


I don’t like her. 


Nixoraus. Why not? 

Epmunp. She is _ beautiful—but 
stupid. 

Nixoraus [dreamily]. _ Beauti- 
PR ctic yes 

Epmunp. Forgive me. I am the 
stupid one. I’m always forgetting 
that you— 


Nixoravs. Don’t bother about me, 
Edmund. 
[Looking out.] 
Epmunp. I am going. [Crosses 
right.| And please understand, it’s 
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not that I have no respect for her in- 
telligence—say rather, that I have too 
much respect for the dangerous qual- 
ity of her beauty. 

Nixoraus. She is beautiful... . 

Epmunp. Oh, come along. I can’t 
bear to see you torture yourself with 
your hopeless infatuation. It’s fright- 


ful—for two years now. ... 
[Takes his arm.]| 
Nixoraus. Yes, you’d better take 


me with you. If I stayed here alone, 
I'd only wait for her. 

[They exit right. Pause. Music 
is heard off left. Pause. The 
stage is empty. Lady and gen- 
tleman cross stage right to left. 
Camitia Aurries in from the 
ballroom. She sits on the 
divan and begins to fan her- 
self. She is warm from danc- 
ing. There is a smile on her 
face. Pause.| 

Rupotr [hurries in from the ball- 
room out of breath|. You did hurry 
away; I could scarcely keep up with 


you. 
Camitia. I didn’t ask you to run 
after me. 
Rupotr. Must one wait to be 
asked? 
CamiLia. I wanted to rest. 
Rupotr. Do you wish to be 
alone? 
Camitta. A useless wish. 
Rupotr. I beg your pardon. If 


you ask me to, I will respectfully 
withdraw. 
[Turns away to left. | 

Camitta. I won't ask you. If 
you go some one else will come. 
There are never less than ten of you 
on my track. 

Rupotr. Shall I stand guard then? 


Camitia. It’s quiet here. I can’t 
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bear all that confusion out there. 
Every one struggling to get a look 
at that Princess from Vienna—hun- 
dreds of them crowding around the 
platform, tearing the clothes off each 
other’s backs. 

Rupotr. The ladies of the nobility 
are being presented to Her Highness. 

Camitta. And the rest stand and 
gape at her. Disgusting! [ll wait 
here until they’re through! I came to 
dance, not to make curtsies. And we 
were dancing then—I was in a dream 
—a dream of flying. Of course you 
would have to stop me. 

Rupotr. What could I do? 
procession began. 

Camitia. I was flying—and you 
stopped me. 

Rupotr. Were you pleased with 
your partner? 

Camitta [not hearing him]. I 
could dance forever. 

Rupotr. As your partner, may I 
not beg for a word of recognition? 

Camitta. Was I dancing with 
you? I had quite forgotten. 

[The Capratn enters from the 
left.] 

Captain. You’ve withdrawn from 
the field of action? 

Camitia. It did me no good, as 
you see. 

Captain. Shall we go? 

Rupotr. Mrs. Oroszy wants me 
to keep away the crowd. 

Captain. I have been searching 
high and low for you. 

Camitta. Like every one else. 
Why can’t I be left alone? 

Caprain. Because you are beauti- 
ful. As beautiful as a Madonna. 

Camitta. Thank you. I know it. 

Caprain. For me you are a mag- 
net. You have some mysterious 
power which draws me to you. 


The 
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Rupotr. Mrs. Oroszy is annoyed 
because her dance was interrupted. 

Captain. I don’t blame her. She 
dances divinely. I saw her. 

Rupotr. But her partner was not 
bad. 

Captain. Marvelous! Wonderful! 
You danced like—the bear in the 
Z00. 

[Crosses to divan.] 

Camitia. Will the ceremonies last 
much longer? 

Captain. The ladies are just being 
presented. And what a sight it is! 
A long time since Budapest has seen 
such elegance and splendor. 

Rupotr. And such jewels! 

[Looking left.] 


Camitta. I don’t want to see 
them. 
Rupotr [turns to Camitta]. Do 


you hate wealth and pomp so much? 

Camitta. Hate them?— No. 
But to see them—and long for them— 
dream of them— No, I’d rather not 
have them near me. 

Captain. And the splendid reti- 
nue that came with Her Highness. 
[RupotF goes to entrance left and 
looks off.| Don’t strain yourself try- 
ing to see her. She is hidden by a 
crowd of officials and nobles. A 
stupid, gaping mob. Every one try- 
ing to get as near her as they can— 
pushing and jostling. 

Camitia. And that’s what you 
want me to go and look at? 

Captain. You're quite right to 
keep away. 

Camitra. I don’t like such things. 
I came to a ball and they won’t let 
me dance. 

Caprarn. Have you no desire to 
be presented to Her Highness? 

Camitita. No. 
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Captain. Court life doesn’t appeal 
to you then? 

Camitta. When it’s over in a 
minute? No, not at all. If it could 
last— But that is impossible for me, 
and what is impossible I don’t want. 

Captain. A philosophy of nega- 
tion. 

Camitita. What? 

Captain. Well, philosophy, it— 

Camitta. I don’t like that either. 
I don’t understand it. I—it’s simply 
that I never want anything I can’t 
have. I’m sorry for those people 
standing in there with open mouths. 
I know what it is to despise a man 
whom I don’t attract. 

Captain. Such a man deserves to 
be despised. 

Rupotr [turns, advances a couple 
of steps]. In that case you must 
adore me. 

Camitta [to RupotF]. I have 
heard that you are very clever. But 
whenever you open your mouth, you 
only bore me. 

[Nixoraus and Oxz enter right 
center entrance.| 

Oxz. I told you they would be 
here. 

Nixoraus. An opposition ball? 

Camitia. So you, too, have found 
me? 


Nixotaus. I have not been look- 
ing for you. 
Camitia. At last. Some one who 


has not been looking for me! 

Nixoraus. We were looking for 
Liska. But we've had to give it up. 
She’s in the very center of the whirl- 
pool. 

Orz. A clever woman like my 
sister Liska there’s no saying “No” 
to. When the Princess arrived Liska 
was at the back of the crowd; a 
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minute later she was in the middle, 
and now she’s in the front—in the 
very first row. 

Camitia. And stares with open 
mouth like the rest of them. And 
you allow that? 

Orz. She’s independent—she’s a 
widow. Anyway, I couldn’t have 
stopped her. There's nothing she 
wouldn’t do to see a live Princess— 
as it was, she knocked down a Gen- 
eral. 

Captain. Mrs. Oroszy does not 
care for that sort of thing. 

Rupotr. She’s right. 

Nixoraus [leaning over divan— 
softly]. Have you been annoyed? 

Camiia [without answering Niko- 
Laus]. Where is my husband? 


Oxz. Talking politics. 

Nixotaus. Have you been an- 
noyed ? 

Camitita. Very much. They have 


interrupted my pleasure. 
[ Nrxoaus steps back.] 

Oxrz [crosses and sits right of 
CAMILLA. CapTaIN sits on left end of 
divan]. It won’t be for long. The 
Princess will leave soon. She never 
stays more than a few minutes. 

Camitia. That is much too long. 


Oxz. You're spoiled. 

Camitta. Why do they all come? 
To show themselves off? To be en- 
vied? To make ordinary people feel 
uncomfortable? 

Ruporr [sits left of Camitia]. 


That’s it, exactly. 
[The four men sit down, silently, 
one after the other.| 
Camitia. At least you always ad- 
mit I’m right. [She jumps up and 
leaves men.| Oh, say something. 
Amuse me! 
Rupotr [rises]. I know a story— 
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Camitia. For heaven’s sakes! Not 
you! 

Caprain. How much longer do 
you stay in Budapest? 

[Takes a step toward Camixa.] 
Camitia. We leave to-morrow. 
Epmunp [enters from right]. Ah 

—this is better.... 


Camitia. Ah, I’ve been waiting 
for you. 

Epmunp. Thank you. 

Camitta. Yes. Whenever I try 


to be alone, there’s not one of you 
fails to find me. 


Oxrz. You’ve been here for three 
months? 
Camitia. Nearly four. But now 


they’re beginning the spring plowing 
on the estate. 

Captain. Do you—do you always 
come to Budapest in the winter? 

Camitia. You ought to know that 
we're here during the season—for the 
Carnival. 

Captain. I beg your pardon. 

Epmunp. Which do you like bet- 
ter: Budapest or home? 

Captain. I congratulate you on 
your brilliant question. 

Orz. Mrs. Oroszy prefers 
country. 

Camitia. Sometimes I do—and 
sometimes not. 

Captain. I understand you are an 
excellent horsewoman. Have you 
been to the riding academy here? 

Camitia [to Nrxoraus]. Nikolaus, 
aren’t you going to ask me some- 


the 


thing? 

Captarn. Do our questions tire 
you? 

Camitta. No, oh, no. Can’t you 
see how entertained I am? 

Epmunp [to RupotF]. Did you 


go to the Casino to-night? 
Rupotr. Yes. 
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Epmunp. Did you win? 


Rupo.r. I lost. 

Epmunp. How much? 

Rupotr. Four thousand. 

Camitia. You lost four thousand? 

Rupotr. Four to-day, six yester- 
day. 

Epmunp. I lost twelve thousand 
in three days. 

Captain. If you’d like to ride, I 


have a little Irish mare— I'd be 
more than happy if you’d care to 
try her. 

Oxz. Mrs. Oroszy has enough rid- 
ing at home. A little zoo much. At 
least a little too much for her hus- 
band’s taste. 


Captain. Is your husband strict? 
Camitia. Yes, he is strict. 
Orz. A man of character. The 


right breed. Inflexible and strong. 
And he needs to be. His charming 
wife likes to ride the wildest horses— 
horses which cavalry instructors won’t 
take out. 

CapTaIn. 
hear. 

Camitua. I live a healthy outdoor 
life at home—I sleep well, too. I’m 
in bed by half past ten every night. 
I like to sleep. 

Oxrz. Can’t you sleep here? . 

Camitia. Not soundly. 

Caprain. When you're in the city 
you should go out more. 
care for driving? 

Camitta. When I’m at home— 
yes. 

Rupotr. I know what you like— 
four-in-hand. 

Camitia. Oh, yes. I’ve got a fine 
new American brace now and four 
grays that go like the wind. With 
them— 

[Epmunp takes out his handker- 
chief and holds it up to Rv- 


That’s what I like to 


Do you 
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DOLF’s nose. Ruporr lets Ep- 
MUND smell his. They sit on 
divan.| 
Nixotaus. With them you drive 
through a stream in full flood. 
Camitia. Who told you that? 
Nixoraus. Your husband com- 
plained to me about it. I hope he let 
the punishment fit the crime. 
Camitia. He didn’t speak to me 
for a week. But there was no need 
for that. The stream was very nar- 
row. 


Nixotaus. But swift from the 
floods. 
Oxrz. A treacherous  stream—I 


know it. But then you’re always up 
to something. Last year it was the 
railroad. 

Camitia. Oh, don’t speak of that. 

Caprain [curious]. What about 
the railroad? 

Oxrz. At one corner of their es- 
tate the track goes through a narrow 
cut. If you’re standing on the edge 
with a train going by, you can only 
see the tops of the cars beneath you. 
Well, one day last year Mrs. Oroszy 
was riding by there when the Vienna 
Express was passing through. And 
having nothing better to do, she pro- 
ceeded* to jump over the moving 
AUD. 


Captain. Bravo! 
Camitia. Yes, but— 
Oxz. I know what you’re going to 


say—the same excuse you gave before. 
That it wasn’t dangerous because the 
train was going slowly. 

Captain. And was your husband 
very annoyed at that? 

Camitia. I thought I’d never hear 
the last of it. He’d like to have cut 
my hair off and locked me up in a 
tower. He was in a frightful state 
over it. 
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Captain. Is the Baroness still 
there? 

Camitia. Of course. 

Epmunp. Who is the Baroness? 

Camitia. But I’m not riding her 
now. 

Epmunp. Oh. 

Camitta. My husband forbade 
me to. 


Oxz.. A vicious mare. 

Camitta. I’m breaking in Piros 
now. A splendid chestnut with a 
star on his forehead. Do you know 
him? 

Captain. I’ve not had the pleasure 
—and I know the Baroness only by 
reputation—she has quite a reputa- 
tion in the Cavalry. 

Camitta. What a pity there are 
no races in Budapest now. 

Captain. They’re holding them in 
Nice now. 

Rupotr [with his handkerchief still 
in his hand]. Very well. Mrs. 
Oroszy shall decide. [Rises, crosses 
to Camitia.] Edmund says that I 
am too highly perfumed. 

Camitia. Yes, I noticed it when 
we were dancing. 

Rupotr. Was it too strong? 

Camitita. I dislike perfume on 
men. 

Rupotr [holding out his handker- 
chief]. Oh, but this isn’t perfume. 
Merely Lubin’s Vinaigre de Toilette 
with a few drops of Russian Eau de 


Cologne. 
Epmunp. A chemist. 
CamiLita [sits center]. Do you 


mix them yourself? 

Nixoraus [taking out his hand- 
herchief]. I use plain Eau de 
Cologne. 

Rupvotr [smelling it]. German. 

Nixotaus. Lucky you don’t have 
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to depend on your nose. That came | But grand opera—the sweet enchant- 


from Paris. 

Captain [smelling his own hand- 
kerchief]. You can scarcely notice 
mine—only a few drops of Maria 
Farina. 

Epmunp [with his handkerchief]. 
That’s all right. That’s quite in 
form. Just what I use. [Smells his 
handkerchief.| Just enough to ac- 
centuate the odor of fresh linen. 
[Smells Ruporr’s handkerchief] 
Yours shouts out loud! [Smells 
Nixovaus’s handkerchief.| But yours 
is quite correct. 

Ruporr [smelling Caprain’s hand- 
kerchief]. 1 don’t smell anything. 

Captain. That’s what comes of 
abusing your nose. [Smiffs Rupoxr’s 
handkerchief.| Horrible! [To 
Camitia, who is holding her hand- 


kerchief.| Might I have your 
handkerchief? 
Camitia. No. 


Ruvotr. There’s nothing on it. I 

smelled it while we were dancing. : 
[RupoF sits right of Camttya. |] 

Epmunp. Were you at the opera 
last night? 

Camitta. No. Tell me, 
much was it you lost? 

Epmunp. Twelve thousand. Don’t 
you like Meyerbeer? 

Camitta. I don’t know him. 
What were they playing? 

Epmunp. “The Huguenots.” 

Camitta. No, not at the opera— 
I mean at the Casino. 

Epmunp. Faro. 

Camitta. Stupid game. 

Epmunp. Do you like Donizetti’s 
“biidia’ee 

Camitta. Good gypsy music, I 
like. 

Rupoxr [sitting right of CaMILLa. 
EpMunp crosses to right of Rupo.F]. 


how 


ment of its music— 

Oxrz. What do you think of— 

Camitia. That’s all right for your 
sugar dolls. 

Orz. What do you think of— 

Rupotr. I thought you had a pas- 
sion for it. Last week I saw you at 
the concert and when the soloist 
played the love aria, you sat there en- 
thralled—drugged with beauty. Your 
eyes were closed and then you put 
your hand over your face. 


CamittA. Thank heaven no one 
noticed. 
Rupotr. What? 


Camitia. That I was asleep. [To 
Oxz.] You were going to say some- 
thing? 

Oxrz. I was going to ask how you 
liked Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” but now, 
thank you, I won’t risk it. 

Camitta. I was asleep and so 
afraid some one would notice it. 
That’s why I don’t go out much in 
Budapest. They always expect you to 
talk. Why, at home, sometimes I 
don’t say a thing all day long. But 
here—here there are always men 
whispering in your ear—or you have 
to talk about famous authors. All 
that’s no use to me. It’s all very well 
for your fine ladies who use their 
wit to make fools of their husbands. 
. . . Oh, I know their kind. That’s 
why we stay at a small hotel. 

Rupotr. Why? 

Camitta. To be alone. 

Oxrz. Why don’t you take a house 
next year? 

Camitta. My husband would like 
to. But I want neither house nor 
company. That will mean I'll have 
to listen to more talk about the crazy 
scribblers or the theatre. 
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[The men 

CaMILLA. | 

Captain. Don’t you care for the 
theatre? 

Camitia. Not half so much as the 
circus. I adore that—the acrobats 
and the trick riders. . 

Captain. Bravo! 

Camitta. And 
Equestrienne. 

Epmunp. So you don’t like plays? 

Camitta. No. [Turns to Capr- 
tTain.| We go to the circus often— 
particularly when Madame Carre is 
in Budapest. Or the trained lions at 
the Kreuzberg. I’d travel miles to 
see them. 

Captain. Only last week they had 
some trained dogs that danced the 
waltz. 


have surrounded 


the _ beautiful 


Camitia. Are they still there? 
Captain. No, they've gone to 
Warsaw. 


[Oroszy enters right center en- 
trance. There is a sudden st- 
lence. | 

Oroszy. Plenty of men, not so 
many women. 

[He stands observing the com- 
pany. | 

Camitta [rises and goes to her hus- 
band to whom she speaks in an 
obedient tone]. Did you come for 
me, dearest? 


Oroszy [kisses her hands]. No, 


my dear. I only wanted to know 
where you were. 
Camitta. I was waiting until 


they are through in there. 

Oroszy. Aren’t you interested in 
seeing those noble ladies bow them- 
selves to the ground? 

Camitia. Not in the slightest. 

Oroszy. Plenty of women there. 

Camitta. Women? With water 
in their veins. It’s enough to disgust 
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a right-minded person. Hundreds of 
them scraping their knees to an 
Austrian Princess. 

Oroszy. Hear, hear. My _ little 
angel can teach you all self-respect. 
You're right, my dear. Proud and 
unbending—that’s my wife. 

CamiLta. We are gentry, too. 

Oroszy. And not since yesterday, 
either. 

Camitta. We do not kneel. 

Oroszy. No. That we don’t. I’m 
going to order the supper. Edmund, 
come and help me find two nice 
rooms. 

[Epmunp crosses to right.] 


Camitita. Are you going to play 
cards in the second? 

Oroszy. A little. 

Rupotr. We take our revenge to- 
night. 

Oroszy. How many will there be 
for supper? 

CamiLtta. There are four, five, 


seven here—and Liska makes eight. 

Oroszy. Liska eight, Kapolnay 
and Jurkovich ten, Kovacz eleven. 
Eleven in all. Is there anything par- 
ticular you would like? 

Camitta. No—as long as I can 
dance, I don’t care what I eat. 

Oroszy. And Matyas, you’d bet- 
ter look after your sister. 

Oxz. She doesn’t care to have me 
trailing after her. And besides, I 
haven’t the slightest idea where she is. 


Oroszy. She’s upstairs—in com- 
plete despair. 

Oxrz. Despair—why? 

Oroszy. Because she’s _ being 
sewed up. 

Oxrz. Sewed up? 

Oroszy. In the crush one of her 


flounces was torn off. But she didn’t 
miss anything. 
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Oxrz. Serves her right—serves her 
quite right. 

Oroszy. Are you staying here? 

Camitita. If you have no objec- 
tion. 

Oroszy. Not at all, if you’re en- 
joying yourself. 

Rupotr. And you have nothing 
to fear—there are too many of us. 

Oroszy [very seriously]. My dear 
fellow, I have never had anything to 
fear. 

Rupotr. I merely meant—most 
husbands like to have their wives at- 


tended by several men. Safety in 
numbers. 

Oroszy. Safety? 

Rupotr [embarrassed]. Where 


there is more than one man, each 

one watches the other. 

That is not necessary. 
Ruvotr. I only meant that... . 
Oroszy. The remark was equally 

unnecessary. 

Camitia. But he was only joking. 

You take everything so seriously. 


Oroszy. 


Oroszy. Did I offend you? 
Rupotr. No, no, not at all. 
Oroszy. Well—[Crosses to Eb- 


Munp.|—then. Come, Edmund, you 
can talk German to the head waiter 
better than I. [They start to leave.| 
Supper will be served at midnight, 
promptly. 

[Exits with Epmunp, right.] 

Captain. Your little joke was not 
so successful. 

Rupotr. He didn’t understand. I 
simply meant... 

Captain. Yes, we know. [Crosses 
center. Ruporr crosses to left.| I 
agree with you entirely about these 
stupid ceremonies, but as all the other 
officers are inside, I’m obliged to put 
in an appearance. There is to be 
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another quadrille before supper. May 
I have the honor? 

Rupotr. Mme. Oroszy does not 
care to be made conspicuous. Quite 
naturally. 

Camitia. I want to amuse myself, 
not others. We never go to more than 
four or five balls during Carnival. 
That’s all my husband permits. So 
that has to do me for a whole year 
of dancing. [Pause.] How wonder- 
ful the Budapest balls have become. 
All fire and passion. 

Captain. Plenty of that. Only 
yesterday there was an affair over a 
czardas. 


Camitta. A duel? 
Carrain. Pistols. 

Rupotr. Hole in the air? 
Captain. Two. 

Camitta. A love affair? 


Captain. With all the trimmings. 
Engaged couple—and a rowdy. 


Camitita. Who? 

Captain. Richard. 

CamiLita. He dances well. 

Rupotr. A bully and an adven- 
turer. 

Camitia. He dances well. 


Rupotr. An idler—nothing but 
debts. A common swindler. 

Camitia. He dances well. 

Ruvotr [giving up]. Very well. 
A demigod then. 

[Goes to the opening.] 

Captain. Excuse me—while I 
visit the officers for a moment— 
[Kisses her hand.|—then I'll return. 
[Crosses to left. Bows. Speaks to 
Rupotr as he goes out.]| Why do 
you argue with that divine woman? 

Rupotr. She drives me wild, she’s 
so stupid. 

Captain. Don’t you understand? 
That’s just why she is so charm- 
inGstte, 6 
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Rupotr. No. 

Captain. Do you intend to wait 
till you’re thrown out? 

Rupotr. Yes, I do. 

[Caprain exits left. | 

Caixa [crosses left]. Nikolaus 
is very quiet to-night. 

Rupotr. Nowadays 
quiet. 

Camitta_ [to 
things very bad? 

Nixotaus [crosses to CAmiLia]. 
As bad as ever. But that’s not why 
I’m silent. I’m not really silent—the 
others talk too much. 


he’s always 


Nixotaus]. Are 


Camitta. Have you been gam- 
bling? 

Nixoraus. Of course. 

Camitia. All night long? 

Nixotaus. Yes. 

CamiLia [sits center]. Did you 
lose? 

Nixotaus. As usual. 

Camitta. You didn’t get up till 
afternoon. 

Nixotaus. ‘Till this evening. 

Camitia. You came straight from 


your bed to the ball? 

Nixotaus. No, after I got up I 
wrote a poem—a wretched, dismal 
poem sia! tore itup..... . Theat 
played Beethoven for three hours. 


Camitta. You're in an_ ugly 
humor. 

Nixotaus. As ugly as death. 

[ Pause. | 


Rupotr [for something to say]. I 
read a story in the paper about the 
day the Empress Eugenie cried dur- 
ing a performance in the theatre and 
the entire audience... 

[Nixoaus crosses up right.] 
Camitia. Oh, never mind that. 
Rupotr. Never mind what? 
Camitia. Your story. I’m not in- 

terested. 
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Rupotr. I beg your pardon. 
[Pause.| I know another story— 


about a card game... . 

Nrxotaus. Don’t be a bore. 

Rupotr [indicating Nuxkotaus]. 
Isn’t he imposing on you? 

Camitia. No. 

Rupotr. What do you want me 
to do now? 

Nixotaus. Look into the _ ball- 
room and see if the Princess has come. 

Rupotr. She came a long time 
ago. 

Nixotaus_ Then see if she’s gone. 

Rupotr [to Camitia]. Shall I? 

Camitia. It doesn’t matter to me 
whether you're here or not. 

Rupotr. Oh. In that case, I’m 
not. 

[Exits left. A short pause. 
Nixotaus, who 1s sitting on 
the same sofa as CamtLta, al- 
though at the other end, moves 


up to her. The following 
scene 1s spoken very low and 
quickly. | 
Nikotaus. To-morrow you're 
leaving. I suffer and you go away. 
CamMILLA. Yes. 
Nixotaus. Only one day more. 
CamiLia. Yes. 
Nixotaus. And will you never— 
CamiLia. Never. 


Nixotaus. Last year I endured 
the agony of those four months. And 
now this year again—and you have 
not had mercy. 

CaMILLA. Stop acting. 

Nixoraus. What a frightful life. 

Camitia. You worry your mother. 

Nixotaus. <A dog’s life. 

Camitta. You don’t work. 

Nixotaus. You know why. 

Camitta. You failed your bar ex- 
aminations. 


Niko.aus. Yes. 
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Camitia. And I am to blame for 
that? 

Nixotaus. No, not you. Only 


the madness in me that makes me 
hope for the impossible. 
Camitia. You're ruining yourself: 


Nixotaus. That is my intention. 
Do you believe that? 

CaMILLA. Yes. 

Nixoraus. And now only one 


more day—then I wait and wait for 
the next winter. 


Camitta. Who knows’ whether 
we will be alive then? 

Nixotaus. I won't bear it! 

CamiLLa. You must. 

Nixoraus. How easily you say 
that. 

CamMiLia. Yes. 

Nixotaus. Not for a minute—not 


for a second even, do you think of 
my suffering—or try to understand. 

Camitia. I think of it. 

Nixotaus [staring at her]. It’s 
maddening—your calm mysterious 
beauty. . . . [Pause.| Did you ever 
read “The Romance of a Poor Young 
Man’? 

Camitta. No. Who wrote it? 

Nrkotaus. A French novelist, who 
is the Empress’ lover. His name 
is— 

Camitta. Never mind—lI’ll only 
forget. Write it out for me and I'll 
get the book. 


Nixoraus. I sent it to you last 
year. 

Camiitia. Oh, was that the one? 

Nixoraus. Yes. 

CamiLLa. I meant to read it—but 
I lost it. 

Nixotavus. Lost it? 


Camitia. I get so many books. 
No sooner does a man begin to make 
love to me than he sends me a book 
to tell me the rest. Whenever we 
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leave, the hote: chambermaid gets a 
trunkful of books. 

Nixoraus. I am eating my heart 
out—and you are calm and happy. 

CamiLia. Yes. 

Nixotaus. No emotions, no de- 
sires—no thought of anything but the 
present. Oh, if you were mine, if 
you were mine... . 

[Moves to her.| 

CaMILLA [rises, escaping from 
him]. If I were yours? 

Nixotaus. Life—splendid, — glori- 
ous life—would begin . . . If I could 
open your eyes, make them see— 
show them the world before them— 
teach them to feel—and suffer... . 


Camitta. No, I wouldn’t want 
that. 
Nrkotaus. Your eyes would open 


—open wide with joy and wonder 
and passion... . 

Camitta. I know ... They are 
closed. I have often felt it. I see 
with them but they are asleep. 

Nixotaus. Do your eyes never 
dream? 

Camitta. They would like to. 
[Movement from Nixotaus.] But 
please go... we can’t stay here 
alone. 

[Crosses right center.| 

Nrixotaus. Don’t send me away. 
Are you afraid? 

CAMILLA [sits center]. What should 
I be afraid of? 

Nixoraus. I’m bleeding to death 
by your side. There is an ocean of 
coldness between us. Not once have 
you looked at me with warmth in 
your eyes—or with any kind of feel- 
ing. [Sits left of Camitra.] I don’t 
think you could . . . perhaps because 
you have never had a child. 

Camitia. Perhaps. 

Nikoxavus. Your glorious body— 
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and always so calm—you’re like a 
beautiful wild animal. 

Camitita. An enemy of my hus- 
band once said: Camilla Oroszy is a 
beast of prey in repose. 


Nixotaus. Oroszy....Do you 
love him? 

Camiia. He is strong. 

Nixotaus [impatiently]. Do you 
love him? 

Camitita. He is very strict. 

Nixotavus. You don’t love him. 


CamiLLa [with suppressed hate]. 
He is kind and firm. 

Nixotaus. There is some one else 
—[Camiiia turns to Nixotaus.]—or 
there has been. 

Camitta. Never in my life. You 
are the first man I have ever spoken 
to like this. [Movement from Nixo- 
Laus.] But go now—we can’t stay 
here any longer. 

Nixoraus. I am the first? 

Camitta. The first. 

Nixoravus. I love you and you al- 
low it? 

Camitia. Yes. 

Nixotaus. Why? 

Camiiia. I like you. You and 
your sadness. You are a real person 
—the only man among all these 
puppets. 

Nixo.avs. 
me? 

Camitia. Liska is dying for love 


What is to become of 


of you. And her eyes are open— 
she is a woman of the world. She 
reads books—she even plays the 
harp. 

Nixoraus. If this were only 
jealousy! 

Camitta. No, I’m only sorry for 
Liska. 

Nixotaus. Because she loves me? 

Camitta. Yes—but it’s more than 
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love—I’ve never seen anything 
it. She’s sick for you. 

Nixoraus. I don’t want her. 

Camitia. I know it. 

Nixoraus. I want you—only you 

. if it costs me my life. [CAMILLA 
rises. Nrkoraus rises.] I hunger 
and thirst for you—to arouse you 
—to arise with you into a greater, 
more splendid life. ... Now I am 
only a tired idler. But I am young, 
talented, daring—I could achieve any- 
thing if there were some one to care, 
to be proud of me—some one to go 
with me up to the heights... . 

Camitia. That would be splendid. 

Nixotaus. Am I worthy of that? 

CamMILta. Yes. 

Nrixoraus. Then why can’t it be? 

Camitta. Why should it? There 
is nothing to impel me. 

Nixoraus. And if there were? 

Camitia. Then I would leave my 
husband. 

Nrixotaus. But as it is— 

Camitia. I like to be with you. 
That is all. 

[She slowly walks away from 

him. Crosses to left.] 

Nixotaus. And to talk to me. 

Camitta. To listen to you. It 
amuses me. 

[Crosses to corner.] 
Nrixoraus. Amuses you? 
Camitta [comes back]. 

much. 

Nixotaus_ [crosses to her, very 
close]. I won’t have you go away 
again. Long empty days and nothing 
to hope for—not even the chance of 
meeting you on the street.... I 
would—I would like to visit you in 
the spring. 

Camitta [crosses to center]. That 
is impossible. 


Very 
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Nixotaus. There will be some 
one else there. 

Camitia. No one. 

Nixotaus. Is that the truth? 


Camitta [sits at left end of settee]. 
It is the truth. I don’t want any one 
—nor anything. 

Nixo.aus [bending over her]. Not 
even my words, my hot impotent 
words? 

Camitia. Oh, yes, they are well 
enough. 

Nixo.aus. I almost believe they 
could burn their way to your heart. 
Camitta. There are times... . 

Nixotaus. Now? 

Camitta. Now I am playing with 
you. 

Nixotaus. Now? 

Camitta. They make me feel— 
Perhaps your words are welcome to 
me now. I have been dancing. I 
am at the ball; it is night. I so love 
to dance. Perhaps—at this hour— 
it's so warm—and the music— 
[She listens for a moment.| Those 
are good gypsies to-night. 

Nixotaus [to himself]. 


Vil kill 


myself. 

Camitta. Who is the leader? 
Sarkosky? 

Nixortavs. I'll kill myself. 

Camitia. But there’s a still better 
orchestra. It’s in Budapest now—I 


forget what it’s called. Nikolaus, be 
careful—not so close to me. [Look- 
ing right.| Here comes Liska. 
Nixotaus [drawing away a little 
to left es Biskave ss 
{Lisxa enters from the right cen- 
ter entrance. She stands still. 
There is a short pause.| 
Camitia. Come in, come in. 
Liska. Is my brother here? 
Camitta. Where have you come 
from, Liska? 
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Liska. From the coatroom. 
Camitta. Did they tear your 
dress? 


Liska. Yes, they ripped off a 
flounce. But the woman in the coat- 
room sewed it on again. 


Camitia. It served you right. 
Liska. Well, perhaps. 
[ Pause. | 
Camitta. You look at me _ so 
angrily. 
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Camitta. You hate me. 
ways hate me at balls. 

Lisxa. I simply marvel at you and 
envy you. 

Camitya. Were you finally pre- 
sented to Her Highness? 

Liska. With my dress torn? It’s 
too bad. My brother would have 
liked me to. 

Camitia. Your brother! Just now 
he was making fun of you because 
you let yourself be pushed around 
in that crowd. 

Liska. It was he who sent me. 

Camitta. What a joke that is. 

Liska. I didn’t want to goin. He 
made me. He said I had only to 
show myself—I would be presented. 
I was a young widow and it would 
help my social position. [Sits right 
of Camitia.] Brothers are more 
troublesome than husbands—particu- 
larly when it’s a question of social 
standing. Personally, that doesn’t in- 
terest me at all. And I had no inten- 
tion of going there—I wanted to come 
here. [Pause.] | Where are the 
others? 

Camitia. My husband is ordering 
the supper. 

[ Pause. ] 
Liska. Supper? 
Camitia. Yes. 

| Pause. | 


You al- 
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Liska [nervously]. We make—a 
small party ourselves here... . 

Camitia. You think so? 

Liska. I only meant— 

Camitia. It might be smaller. 

Nixoraus [rises].. If I... . 

Camitia. No, not you. 

Liska. I know. I am the one. 
[As she goes out.| Where is my 
brother? 

Camitta. I don’t allow any one 
to take that tone with me. 

Liska. Oh, very well. 

[Hurries off left. Pause.| 
Camitia. Go after her. 
Nixo.aus. No. 

Camitta. Immediately. Go after 
her. I don’t want to see her tortur- 
ing herself on your account. When 
she’s in that state, she uses her claws— 
and generally on me. 

Nixoraus. The poor thing. 

[ Crosses to left. Goes after her.| 
Camitta [watches him go out. 

Then throws her head back and 
begins to fan herself. Suddenly she 
notices something on the floor by the 
entrance to the ballroom. She slides 
along the sofa, bends over and picks 
the object up. Then she comes back 
to the center of the sofa and looks 
with astonishment and terror at the 
object in her hand.| A diamond! 

[She looks around to see if she 

is observed and then stares 
again at the stone.| 

Oxrz [entering from the left, look- 
ing back into the ballroom]. A 
frightful thing has happened! 

Camitia. What? 

Oxrz. An unheard-of scandal! The 
Princess has lost the crown diamond 
from her coronet. 

Camitia [slowly]. 
diamond? 


The crown 
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Ozz. Yes. They say it’s worth 
millions. And it’s nowhere to be 


found. The excitement is terrific. 
Camitia. The crown diamond? 
Oxz. Yes, one of the crown jewels. 

A colossal stone— It has a name— 

It’s spoken of in all the schoolbooks. 


Camitta. And the Princess has 
lost it? 

Oxrz. From the center of her coro- 
net. 

Camitia. It fell out? 

Orz. Evidently. 

Camitia. And she didn’t notice 
it? 

Oxrz. Not until now. She held 


her head so straight the stone must 
have fallen backwards from the top 
of the coronet onto her dress and 
then to the floor. It could hardly 
have been stolen from her head. 

Camitta [smiling]. Hardly. 

Oxz [looks off]. They’re beside 
themselves in there. 

[The music begins again.| 

Camitta. And she doesn’t know 
where she lost it? 

Oxz. Probably in the ballroom. 
But some dancer may have easily 
kicked it aside—without knowing it. 
They are looking now in front of 
the balcony where the Patronesses are 


sitting. 

Ruvotr [hurries in from right and 
crosses to Camitta]. Have you 
heard— The Princess... . 

Camitia. Has lost the crown dia- 
mond from her coronet. [Crosses 
right.| I know. 


[Puts the hand which holds the 
diamond slowly behind her 
back. | 

Rupotr. You've told her already? 

Orr eres 

Rupvotr. Too late 
pandemonium in there. 


again. It’s 
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Orz. I can well believe it. 

Rupotr [comes back to right cen- 
ter]. First every one began running 
around in circles— It was almost a 
panic. Then every one was asked to 
go on as if nothing had happened. 
The Governor went from group to 
group begging the ladies to go on 
dancing. 

Camitta. Did they? 

Rupoten. They had to. Lucky 
the Governor didn’t have to ask you. 

Rupotr. Ask me? I couldn't 
dance if I were told to. I came away. 
I'll not dance on a police order. The 
orchestra has been instructed to go on 
playing as loud as it can and not to 
stop. 

[They listen to the music off 
stage. | 

Camitia. Do they all know about 
it? 

Rupotr. The whole ballroom 
knew it in a second. The Mayor 
went up to the Princess. The poor 
Police Commissioner is as white as 
a sheet. 

Camitta. Are they looking for 
the stone? 

Rupotr. Even the Mayor. Every 
one who’s not dancing is searching. 

Orz [with conviction]. They 
ought to search the entire building. 
Begin where the Princess came in 
and follow her course step by step to 
the throne. 

Camitia [with a barely perceptible 
trembling in her voice]. Suppose she 
left it in her carriage? 

Rupotr. They’ve looked—it’s not 
there. 

[Oroszy enters from left.] 


Oroszy. Well. ... 

Rupotr. We've told her every- 
thing. 

Ozz. Horrible! 
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Oroszy [fo Oxz]. You put up as 
much of a howl in there as if you 
had lost the diamond yourself. 

Orz. They say it’s worth millions. 

Camitia. Millions? 

Oroszy. Is that all? You know? 

Orz. Impossible to value it— 
There’s the value of the stone itself— 
then its historical worth... . 

Oroszy [crosses to Camitia]. But 
you haven’t heard the worst—what’s 


just happened. All the men went up 


to the platform and formed a circle 
round the ladies. Then the Governor 
begged their pardons and herded 
them all into the music room. There 
they are being searched. 

Rupotr. Frightful! 

Oxrz. Where is my sister? 

Oroszy. As I was passing along 
the balcony I saw her in the crowd 
in front of the platform. 

Oxrz. Good God! 

[Runs off left.] 

Camitta. They’re searching the 
women? 

Oroszy. Every one of them. 

Camitta. Why do they submit to 
it? 

Oroszy. My dear child, this is 
something that happens once in a 
thousand years. Even Mrs. Baroczy 
had to go into the music room. And 
the wife of the director of the Bank 
of Austria. No one thinks they stole 
the diamond. 

Camitta. And they’re searching 
them, too? 

Oroszy. Certainly. 

Rupotr. Of course they didn’t 
steal it. [Steps to the left.] But I'd 
like to see them being searched. 

Oroszy [sits center]. No one 
stole it— At the worst some one found 
it and has not returned it. 
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Camitia. Or it hasn’t been found 
at all. 
Oroszy. Or that. 


Rupo.r [two steps to the center]. 
This searching is an outrage. Surely 
any one who stooped to pick up the 
diamond could have been seen from 
the balcony. 

Oroszy. They all stooped—when 
they bowed to the Princess. What 
was to prevent one of them from 
picking it up then? 

Camitta. Will we be searched, 
too? 

Oroszy. They’d better not try. 
But I don’t think they will. The 
Princess remembers that as she went 
up the steps to the platform there 
was a long mirror in which she could 
see herself. She still had the dia- 


mond then. 

Rupo.tr. The Princess might be 
mistaken. 

Oroszy. Besides, they are only 


searching those who were on or near 
the platform. 

Camitia. So she looked at herself 
in the mirror. 

Oroszy. After all, she’s only a 
woman. 

Rupvotr. It’s horrible—gives me 
the cold shivers. 

Oroszy. A great, sea-green dia- 
mond. A _ brilliant. [Looks at 
Camitia.] They say that it once be- 
longed to the Czar and that it came 
west as a wedding gift to some queen 


or other. That stone is known all 
over the world. 
Camitta. All over the world— 
just a stone? 
Rupotr. I used to know its name. 
Camitia. It has a name? 
Rupotr. Of course. They all 


have names. This one was called 


.. was called ... 
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And where is she now? 
Who? 


CAMILLA. 
Rvupo.r. 


Camitta. The Princess. 

Oroszy. On the platform. [To 
Rupotr.] Did you see her? 

Rupotr. Yes. And she was 


ghastly to see. 

Oroszy. Ghostlike and still, with 
closed eyes—she sits there on her 
throne. And on her head the glit- 
tering coronet, with its blind gaping 
hole in the center where the diamond 
fell out. 

Camitta. Shall we go in? 

Oroszy. Into the ballroom? 

Camitia. Yes. I'd like to see her. 

Oroszy [rises]. What has come 
over you? No, we'll stay here. 
We've only to go into the ballroom to 
get involved in the affair. I would 
not care to have them search you— 
or me. 


Camitia. It would be almost in- 
teresting. 

Oroszy. Don’t suggest it. I 
would not permit it. 

Camitta. You wouldn’t permit 
it? 


Oroszy. Let them try to touch 
me—or you. 
Rupotr. But if every one else... 
Oroszy. Not the wife of Sandor 
Oroszy. Id knock any one down 
who dared to touch your body. 
CamiLia. You get so excited! 
Oroszy. Fortunately there’s not 
much danger of their attempting it. 
Camiiia. Later, perhaps. 
Oroszy. No—they won't. 
[Liska enters from left very 
much disturbed. NiKoLaus 
enters from left.] 
Liska. Merciful God! 
Camitta. What is it? 
Liska. Oh, my heart! 
[Hand on her heart.] 
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Oroszy. What’s the matter with 
you? 

Nixotavus. They searched her. 

Camitia. Searched—you? 

Oroszy. Where was your brother? 

Liska. I haven’t seen him. He 
couldn’t be found. 

Oroszy. Who was with you, then? 

Nixotaus. I was—but she ran 
away and left me standing while she 
joined the throng before the _plat- 
form. 

Liska. Oh! 

[She cries. | 

Rupotr. And you let this hap- 
pen? 

Nixoravus. I tell you I didn’t 
know anything about it. When the 
uproar broke out I lost sight of her. 
Then the Governor came and asked 
me in heaven’s name to dance. So 
I danced. I took the precaution of 
dancing with the Governor’s wife. 

Liska. It served me right. Why 
did I have to get into that crowd? 

[Nrxotaus crosses back of divan 
to right. | 

Camitta. How did they search 
you? 

Liska. Through my 
under my clothes. 

Camitia. In a separate room? 

Liska. In the music room. It was 
terrible. [Smiling through her tears.| 
They searched all the women— 
[Laughs.|—it was so funny— 

[She cries, laughs. Onroszy leads 
her to the sofa where she sits 
center. | 

Camitta. Who searched you? 

Liska. They brought up _ the 
women from the coatroom. An old 
lady ordered them around. I don’t 
know who she was, but they called 
her Your Excellency. All the women 
were there whose husbands hadn’t 


Oh! 


clothes— 
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dared to object. The cowards. The 
hubbub in that room! I wanted to 
stay when they had finished with me, 
but they sent me out. Of course I’d 
have to be the second one to be 
searched. 

Camitta. Did you have to un- 
dress? 

Liska. No— They only felt 
through our clothes—but there were 
three of them at once doing that—and 
then—bright silks and gay ribbons— 
the air thick with perfumes. Silk 
stockings, and legs, too. Thick legs 
and slender pretty legs . . . every one 
of them in silk and lace. Then more 
silk and more perfume, and white 
breasts, too. Oh, if a man had been 
there to see all that. And such desper- 
ate wailing amidst all that perfume. 
Every one cried. Sweet-scented 
nymphs threw up their skirts over 
their heads and sobbed through the 
silk and lace and then fainted. One 
old dowager fainted, and what a fig- 
ure she had—the darlingest lace 
camisole—quite transparent—you un- 
derstand. And there were plenty 
of other little intimate details to be 
seen. Dear little hand-worked things 
—you know. The “Only for you, 
dearest” sort of things. “Only for 
you, dearest.” And there they were 
for the whole wide world to see. I'll 
never forget it. But now I’m too 
excited ... [Catching her breath.| 
. . . because . . . because I’m too ex- 
cited. . . . [Beginning to cry again.] 
But I wouldn’t have missed it for the 
world— ([Cries.] The funniest 
thing I’ve ever seen. Imagine—if a 
man had been there. 

Rupvotr [crosses to LisKa, over- 
come]. Horrible! 

Nrxoraus. Poor Liska! 
known— 


If I had 
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Camitta. You'd better rest a 
while. 

Ruporr [sits left of Liska]. Hor- 
rible! 

Oroszy [to Rupotr]. Ill bring 
her a lemonade. 

[Exits right center entrance.| 

Rupotr [whispering to Lisxa]. 
Perhaps you could tell me about just 
a few of those intimate details—with 


names if possible? 


Liska. Don’t be indecent. 
Nixoraus. Poor Liska. 
Liska. Don’t pity me. [Dries her 


eyes.| Envy me like Rudolf here. 
[Smiles.| And during it all the 
music played. [To Camitia.] The 
orchestra, would you believe it, was 
right behind the glass door. [Cries 
again.| ‘They played as if they were 
possessed—what a sight! Music and 
tears and laughter and fainting—and 
the orchestra played on—louder and 
louder—and madder and madder— 
Nixoraus. I think Pl— 
[Starts to go.]| 
Camitia [softly]. 
[ Nrxoxaus stops. ] 


Stay here. 


Camiia [correcting herself|. All 
of you stay. 

Nixoraus. I only wanted to— 

Camitia. Stay here. 


Rupotr [to Liska]. Only tell me 
what Mrs. Baroczy wore. 


Liska. You mustn’t ask such 
things. 
Rupoxr [rises, crosses left]. No? 


Well, think it over. 
[Oroszy returns with a glass of 
lemonade for Liska.| 
Liska [to Rupotr]. Disgusting. 
Oroszy [crosses to right of LisKa]. 
Take some of this. 
Liska. Thank you. 
[ Drinks. ] 
Captain [enters from left, very 
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much excited. Epmunp, four or five 
steps behind him. Until the close of 
the act Epmunp remains by the en- 
trance|. Well, I must say— 

[Stops to take a breath.| 


Rupotr. We know all about it. 

Captain. Already? 

Camitia. Yes, everything. 

Captain. All the details? 

Liska. Yes—all of them. 

Captain. Well, what do you think 
about it? 

Oroszy. What do the others 
think? 

Captain. Who? 

Camitia. The Princess. 

Captain. The crowd is breaking 


up. The Princess is leaving the ball. 
Camitia. She’s going? 
Captain. Yes—TI heard one of the 
committee ordering her coach. 
Camitita. And the diamond? 
Caprain. Has not been found. 
Ruporr. But what about the ball? 
Captain. That will go on. The 
Governor has asked the Committee 
on Arrangements to continue with 
the ball as if nothing had happened. 
Every one is ordered to dance. 
Camitia. And are they dancing? 
Caprain. They have to. One 
lady fainted and another lost one of 
her earrings. They’ve begun an up- 
roar all their own—but nobody pays 
any attention to them. You know 
about searching the women? 


Liska [gives glass to Onroszy]. 
Yes. 

Captain [very angry]. Well, I 
must say— 


Oroszy. That you'd liked to have 
been there. 


Captain. I'd have given a year of 
my life to— 
Rupotr. I can understand that. 


[Goes up to Liska again. | 
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Liska [rises, crosses left]. Oh, 
leave me alone. 

Captain. For the present no one 
is allowed to leave the building. 

Oroszy. Quite right. But it’s 
lucky we have two private rooms. 
The red one, and the one nearest to 
it down the corridor. Kalponay 
could not get on without his card 
game. 

CAMILLA. 
play? 

Oroszy. After supper—just a lit- 
tle. 


You're really going to 


[Exits right center entrance with 
glass and returns. The orches- 
tra plays the National Anthem 
again. | 

Rupotr. They’re leaving. 

[The Captain and Rupotr go up 
to the entrance and join Ep- 
MUND, who 1s already looking 
out onto the ballroom. Liska 
crosses left to Epmunp.] 

Nixotaus. I must see this... . 

Camitia. Stay here. 

Nixotaus. Very well. 

Camitia. Stay with me. 

Nixotaus. As you wish. 

[Liska has gone to the entrance.] 

Camitta. You can go as far as 
there. 

Nixotaus [crosses to entrance at 
left]. Thank you. 

[Goes to the entrance.| 

Oroszy [crosses down to right of 
Camitita. He has been standing left, 
alone, and has noticed this short ex- 
change of words. He crosses to 


Camitia]. Strange. 

Camitita. What? 

Oroszy. Short, quick words. 
You whispered. 

Camitia. I did not. 


Oroszy. I never knew you to do 
that before. 
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Camitia. I won't answer you. 

Oroszy. I didn’t ask you any- 
thing. I was merely calling it to your 
attention. 

[He looks her in the eye and 
then joins the others at the 
curtain. They are all looking 
into the ballroom. LisKa 1s 
beyond the door-sill so that one 
only sees the men, all of whom 
have their backs to the audi- 
ence. Camilla stands alone in 
the center of the stage with the 
diamond in her closed hand.| 

Rupotr. What a mob. 
Captain. There—look—she’s com- 
ing down from the platform. 


Oroszy. Where is she? 
Captain. The tall, thin... 
Oroszy. I see her now. 
Rupotr. A marble statue. 


[The anthem is played with 
growing crescendo to the end 
of the act.| 

Captain. They’re going through 
the great door. 

Liska. How _ beautiful—lighted 
candles carried before her. How 
white ‘she..ist. Do, -you . seen ners 
Camilla? 

CaMILLA [continuing to 
straight ahead|. I see. 

Rupvotr. Through the glass door? 

Oroszy. No, through the center 


stare 


one. Look now—near the lemon 
trees where they're opening the 
folding doors. 

Carprain. Ah—now I can see. 


The Prince is smiling. 
Oroszy. Not very much. 
Rupotr. How ghastly that empty 
coronet looks. Now—now you can 
see it. See where the stone is gone? 
Nrxoraus. Like a_ statue. 
Rupotr. Mrs. Oroszy. .. . 
CamiLta [as above}. I see her. 
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Liska. But she _ holds _ herself 
proudly—with her head high. . . . 

Captain. There, there ... she’s 
coming now ... she’s looking this 
way. 

[At these words CAMILLA tosses 
her head. She looks over the 
heads of the men who have 
bowed deeply. There is a lit- 
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tle pause. Then CamiLia 
makes the deep Court bow, but 
before she lowers her head we 
see on it a smile of irony and 


A ea TWO 


[sceNE: 4 private supper room off 
the corridor. A rather small room, 
warm in color. There are small, 
double doors up left leading off to a 
card room. Also small, double doors 
near right center, leading off right to 
the outer hallway. There is a dark 
red carpet on the floor. A round 
table about five and a half feet in 
diameter stands over right center, 
around which are placed six chairs. 
Five other chairs are placed about the 
room. A small buffet is set against 
the wall over right. A small console 
table sets against the wall over left. 
A settee is set left center. A large 
gas chandelier hangs center. 

at Rise: Rupoir is sitting back 
of table, lighting a cigarette. LisKa 1s 
sitting right of table. After a pause, 
Rupotr rises and starts left.] 


Liska [excited]. Don’t leave me, 


Rudolf! 
Rupotr. Command me, fair lady. 
Liska. Don’t desert me in my 


hour of need. You are the only per- 
son who can help me. 
Rupotr. In what capacity? 
Liska. As a man of the world. 
Rupotr. Oh—in that case— 
Liska. You want to go into the 
card room? 


satisfaction. The anthem be- 
comes louder. The characters 
keep their _— positions —as 
the | 
CURTAIN FALLS 
Rupo.r. Oh, never mind. 
Liska. Only a word, a word that 


may mean life or death to me. Mme. 
Oroszy is in love. 


Rupotr. Yes—and then? 

Liska. She is excited. 

Rupotr. Yes. 

Liska. She is nervous, distracted 
-— At supper she hardly touched a 
thing. 

Rupotr. No, she had no appetite. 


Liska. It’s killing me! 

Rupotr. Yes. Well? 

Liska. It’s gone on for two years 
now—and now that they’re leaving 
to-morrow—at the very last minute— 
I see my ruin. She’s fallen in love 
with Nikolaus. 

Rupotr [looking down the corridor 
to the card room|. That’s your 
imagination. Your eyes deceived 
you when you saw Camilla and Niko- 
laus talking together— But come 
with me, Fair Queen. 

Liska. Where? 

Rupotr. To the card room to 
watch them play. That will distract 
you. 

Liska [crosses to Rupotr]. Don’t 
leave alone. Help me—advise me. 
Please—only a minute more—I have 
no one to go to. My brother is a 
prig and in a case like this, my 
Father Confessor wouldn’t be much 
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better. You know Camilla, you 
know Nikolaus, and you know the 
world. I depend on you. 

Rupotr. Just now when I begged 
you for a few facts for my memoirs, 
you spoke in a quite different tone. 

Liska. What sort of facts? 

Rupo.tr. You know what I mean. 

Liska. What do you want of me? 

Rupotr. An hour ago, down 
there in the music room, certain 
rather intimate secrets were revealed 
to you—secrets with which I could 
establish myself for the rest of the 
season—if I knew them. So natu- 


rally I am anxious to become familiar | 


with those secrets. Indeed, I can see 
very little justification for my exist- 
ence, if I do not learn just what de- 
lightful surprises Mme. Baroczy re- 


vealed in the process of being 
searched. 
Liska. Blackmailer! I open my 


heart to you—I put my troubled soul 


in your hands—and you blackmail 


You go beyond decency. 
[Crosses front of table.| 
Rupotr. I beg your 
Consider that I said nothing. 

[Crosses to door. Starts to go.| 

Liska [turns to him, frightened]. 
No, no, don’t go! I didn’t mean to 
insult you. [RupoLr crosses to cen- 
ter. LisKka sits left of table.| Mme. 
Baroczy—[Rupoitr gets chair and 
sits.|—oh, if you knew what you’re 
asking. Mme. Baroczy—a blue silk 
camisole—very soft and sheer—baby 
blue, it was—edged with Valenciennes 
—and a three-corner insert of Gui- 
pure lace— Then underneath ... 

Rupotr. Ah! 

Liska. I could just catch a glimpse 
of a cream-colored chemise. 

Rupotr, Oh! 


me! 


pardon. 


| 
| 
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Liska. With narrow mauve rib- 
bons run through at the top. 
[Rupotr writes this in his note- 


book.| 


Rupotr. Now, I am at your 
service. 
Liska. This evening—since they 


talked together—Camilla has been so 
strange—you'd hardly know her. 


Rupotr. She’s excited. 

Liska. She hasn’t spoken a word 
to her husband—not even answered 
him. 

Rupotr. She’s nervous. 

Liska. She’s never been that way 
before. 

Rupotr. She hardly answered me, 
either. 

Liska. And she tries to be left 


alone with Nikolaus. 

Rupvotr. No! 

Liska. Yes—and when I inter- 
rupted them—her eyes kept seeking 
for Nikolaus— She never did that 
before. 

Rupoxr [rises, starts to put book 
in pocket]. That is quite true. 

Liska. Just a minute more. [He 
sits again.| She is quite beside her- 
self. It’s only in the last hour that 
she’s fallen in love with him. You're 
not listening to me. 

Rupoir. Oh, yes, I am. 

Liska. Oh, dear! [Holds book.] 
I’ve already told you about Mme. 
Baroczy . . . [Rupotr holds book.| 
Do you know Mme. Wisenfeld, the 
banker’s wife? 


Ruporr. Of course. 

Liska. Fine, white lawn— 
Rupo.tr. Ah! 

Liska . embroidered with 


some kind of figures. I’m not quite 
sure, but I think they were cupids. 
Rupotr. Ha, ha. 
Liska, Pink and green rosettes 
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everywhere... . [Book  business.] 
Now tell me just this: Shall I go to 
Camilla, humble myself . . . beg her 
not to torture him if she doesn’t love 
him? Then at least I’ll find out 
whether she loves him or not. 
Ruporr. Pink and green rosettes? 
Liska. Yes. She'll have to de- 


clare herself then, won’t she? 


Rupotr. If you speak frankly. 
Lirska. Tl go to her— [Rises, 
crosses up left.| But tell me— 


[Crosses down left of Rupoir.|—per- 
haps Ill spoil everything by doing 
that— Oh, just say one sensible 
thing—Rudolf— [Rupotr turns in 
chair, holds up book.| 1 know one 
more— 

Rupotr. Ah! 

[Swings around. | 

Liska. I saw only three alto- 
gether— Oh, I’m so unhappy... . 

Rupotr. Why did you come? 

Liska [Aalf crying]. They didn’t 
eat anything—-how do you account 
for that? 

Rupotr. 
his supper. 

Lisxa. That’s possible. But she—? 

Rupotr. Was not hungry. 

Liska. Do you think so? She 
ate half a peach and two spoonfuls 
of tutti-frutti ice. What does that 
mean? 

[ Crosses to Rupotr. | 

Rupotr. Tutti-frutti— Oh, the 
ice. That would indicate that she 
was warm. She wanted to cool off. 

Liska. Then she’s in love. And 
now I’ll make sure of it. I’m going 
to her and ask her. [Rupotr puts 
book away. Rises and starts to go.| 
What do you think? Should I or 
not? Tell me— Oh, dear. ... The 
last one I saw—Maria Jurkovitch— 
[He takes book again.| Very simple 


Nikolaus has already had 
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—plain white linen—hardly a frill. 
. . . Very modest looking. Oh, dear, 
that’s the last one I have. . . . I sup- 
pose it was meant to look home- 
made but hemming like that they do 
only in Paris ...If she had only 
said something— But not a word. 
. . . She just stared, looking straight 
ahead, thinking and thinking... . 


Rupotr. We're all nervous to- 
night. 
Liska. What do you mean? 


Rupotr. The excitement over the 
diamond has made conversation quite 
impossible. I’ve noticed it myself. 

Liska. That’s why I’m imagining 
things. Of course. That terrible 
search upset me so. No wonder I’m 
excited. But she, she doesn’t even 
understand what has happened. 

Ruporr [crosses up left]. Well, 
au revoir. 

[Starts to go.] 

Liska. Oh, I won't stop you. You 
are a wicked, evil man. Now that I 
have no more to betray, you have no 
patience with me. I should have 
been more sparing with my three 
secrets. 

Ruporr [crosses back to center]. 
Oh, my dear, how can you say that! 
You know I am quite at your service. 

Liska. I know, I know. Go, go 
and play cards. You have robbed 
me, and now you leave me. How 
chivalrous! 

[CaMmILLA enters from left. 
is followed by Nixoxaus. | 

Camitia. Are we intruding? 

Liska. Unfortunately not... . I 
always bore people. Rudolf is dying 
to get to the card table. 

Rupotr. No, not at all. 
here now. 

Liska. Because Camilla is here. 

Cami. [sits]. Don’t stay on my 


She 


I'll stay 
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account. Go to your game. The 
stakes are so high that it’s exciting 
even to watch them, if there weren’t 
so much smoke. I like to watch 
them wihien they’re playing high. It 


always begins tamely—but in half an | 


hour the stakes are sky high. 


Nixoraus [beside her]. Why did 
you call me out here? 
Camitia [softly]. I wanted to 


speak with you. 

Liska. You always used to be in- 
terested in the playing. 

Camitia. To-night I am not. 

Liska. Are you going to dance? 

CamiLia. No. 

Liska. You're nervous. 

CamiLL_a. I am never nervous. 

Liska. Your answers are very 
short. 

Camitia. Yes. 

Liska. You didn’t eat anything. 

Camitta [stands up]. I don’t like 
the stuff they serve—all drowned in 
sauces—Galatine, fricassees, salad 
mayonnaise—French messes. .. . I 
hate them. Was that answer long 
enough? 

[Short pause. 
right. | 
Oroszy [comes 


Liska crosses up 


from the card 


room, crosses to center|. What’s the | 


matter, my dear? Why did you 
leave us? Aren't you feeling well? 

Camitia. Oh, very well. 

Nrxotaus. Mme. Oroszy found it 
too smoky in there. 

Oroszy. I know. You're upset 
because they’ve spoiled your ball... . 
Would you like to go home? 

Camitita. No, no. It’s so beauti- 


ful here. Must we be doing some- 
thing every minute? We'll talk here 
a while... . But don’t let me dis- 


turb you, dear. We'll go down to the 
ballroom. 
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| Rupotr. Are you winning? 

Oroszy. Terrifically. [To Rv- 
poLr.] Come along, if you want to 
; play—otherwise some one will take 
your place. 

Ruporr [sarcastic bow to Liska. 
She turns her back on him. Bows 
to the ladies and exits]. 

Oroszy [about to go]. Well, just 
as you like, my dear. And whenever 
you want to go home say the word. 
I'll stop at once. Have you enough 
champagne? [Goes to table. Exam- 
ines the bottles and then rings. To 
Liska.] Where is your brother? 

Liska. Downstairs. | Snooping 
around to make sure he’s not missing 
anything. He hasn’t enjoyed himself 
so much for months. 


Oroszy [to Nrxoraus]. Aren’t 
you playing to-night? 

Camitita. Leave him with *us. 

Nixoraus. If they will excuse 
Mesccss 

Oroszy [crosses to Nrxkoraus]. 


Half an hour—a quarter of an hour. 
Nixoraus. A half an hour. 
Oroszy. But not a minute more. 


| If you don’t come then we'll come 


and get you. 
[Slaps Nixoxaus on the back.| 
Nrxotaus. Agreed. 


Oroszy. And if you’re going to 
entertain the ladies you’d better stop 
being so gloomy. [To the Watrer 
who is entering.| Champagne. Here 
and in the next room. Dry in there. 
[To the ladies.| What do you want 
—sweet? 

Camitia. Dry. 

Oroszy. Oh, ho! Then dry here, 
too. And some coffee in there. 

Warrer. How many? 

Oroszy. A hundred cups. A bar- 
relfull. 
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[Warrer exits. The two women 
sit at the table—Nixovaus 
stands near CAMILLA. | 

Liska [sits right of table. Pause}. 
Well—here we are. 
[No one says anything.]| 
Nrkoraus [to Camitia]. Would 
you like to go down to the ballroom? 


Camitia. No. 

Nixoavus. Not to dance—but just 
to look on? 

Camitia. Id like to stay here. 


Liska [with emphasis]. Rudolf, 
who undoubtedly has a great under- 
standing of human nature, thinks we 
are all egoists. That each one of us 
is concerned only with his own prob- 
lems. 

[The Watrer enters with bottles 
of champagne. He takes the 
old ones out of the buckets and 
puts in the new ones. After 
he has arranged the empties in 
a row by the wall he exits. 
No one speaks during this.| 

Liska [as soon as the Watter has 
disappeared]. But egoism is only 
justifiable as long as it does not inter- 
fere with happiness of others. 

Camitta [to Nrxotaus]. Whom is 
Liska talking about? 


Nrxoavus. She’s only speaking in 
general. 
Camitta. Whatever it is I don’t 


understand a word of it. But go on. 
Nixoraus. But Liska is only .. . 
Liska [rises and crosses up right]. 
Liska only bores every one—is al- 
ways in the way. 
Nixoxaus [crosses to left]. 
is too sensitive. 
Lisxa. Don’t say anything more— 
it doesn’t take much to make me cry. 
[Puts her hands to her eyes. 
There is a short pause.| 
Orz [rushes in from right center 


Liska 
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entrance|. Well, I’ve just come from 
downstairs! 

Nixoraus. Yes? What are you so 
excited about? 

Oxrz [breathless]. Downstairs. 
. .. Tremendous news... . 


Nixo.tavus. Has the diamond been 
found? 
Oxrz. No, but the police have 


come. They’ve put the secret service 
men in evening dress—but you can 
spot them all. 

Nixotaus. How? 

Oxzz. By their evening dress. 
There’s a prefect of police and a com- 
missioner. He may even be the di- 
rector of police—in command. 
They’ve searched the entire building 
—now they’re rolling up the carpet 
on the grand staircase. And there 
are two sentinels at the door to keep 
any one from leaving who hasn’t a 
card from the commissioner. 

Liska. What kind of card? 

Oxz. I understand they’re going to 
search every one—but not at once. 
They want as little confusion as pos- 
sible. 

Liska. What! Oh they wouldn’t 
—they couldn’t do that—search me 
again. 

Oxrz. Don’t worry. 
card already. 
CaMILta. | 
you want— 

Nixoraus. And how are people 
taking all this? 

Oxrz. Marvelously! 
right of table.| Pandemonium has 
let loose. The dance goes on like 
mad. Every one has agreed that to- 
night shall be the wildest since there 
have been balls in Hungary. No one 
is going home—the ball will last for 
two days and two nights. 
have grown young again. 


I have your 
And mine, too. [To 
And you can get one if 


[Liska _ sits 


My legs 
Hurrah 
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for the diamond, say I! [To the 
Waiter who is going from the en- 
trance to the corridor through the 
Hey, my lad, something to 
drink—quick! [The Watrer pours 
him a glass and exits right.| It’s a 
hundred degrees in the shade down 
there. The women are dancing as if 
the world ended to-morrow. And 
the orchestra’s scraping away! Hi! 
[Drinks.]| Just two old married 
couples have gone home. 

Lisxa. Did they search them, too? 

Oxrz [sits at the table]. No. You 
don’t have to be searched if you 
know the right people. A courier 


reom. | 


has been dispatched to the Gover- 
nor’s house. 

Nixo.aus. In the middle of the 
night? 


Orz. No one’s sleeping to-night. 
They send reports to him every half 
hour. 

Liska. And all on account of this 
stone? Does it matter so much? 

Oxz. Does it matter? <A flawless, 
sea-green stone weighing over a thou- 
sand carats! Although it’s lost a 
little from two cuttings. The best 
stone cutters in Amsterdam worked 
four years on it. It’s valued at four 
and a half million gulden. 

[The Watrer enters from out- 
side with the coffee and goes 
into the card room.| 

Liska. Four and a half million? 

Oxz. It has a beautiful name— 
“The Sun God.” It belonged to the 
Russian crown for a hundred years, 
then the King of Spain had it; from 
him it came to the court of the Prin- 
cess—and now it’s part of the Im- 
perial treasure. 

[Camitta stands up.| 

Oxrz [stops, a little surprised]. 
That’s— 
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CamiLia. Go on. 
[She goes slowly to the right. 
Stands leaning against the 


stove, where she listens.] 

Oxz [looks at Camitta for a mo- 
ment in astonishment and then con- 
tinues|. That’s why they call it the 
crown diamond. And do you know 
how old it is? More than a thousand 
years. It was found in India in a 
Hindu temple. It was the eye of a 
Buddhist image. For over a thou- 
sand years the image showed Buddha 
sitting on a swan. The Buddha had 
four faces which looked to the four 
corners of the world. 

Liska. Where did you learn all 
this? 

Oxz. I found an encyclopedia up- 
stairs in the library. [Rises, puts 
down glass.| J must go and tell the 
card players. . . 

Liska [rises, hurrying after him]. 
Pll go with you. 

Oxrz [stops]. 
play? 

Liska. No. Are you going to? 

Oxrz. Yes. 

Liska. You're playing again—so 
soon? 


Are you going to 


Oxrz. You're interfering again—so 
soon? 

Liska. You'll only lose again. 

Oxrz. Must you always run after 
me? Why don’t you stay here with 
Camilla? What are you going to do 
in there? 

Liska. Watch you. 

Oxz. Oh... . [Starts to go.] Let 
me ask you one thing. Don’t speak 
to me while I’m playing and when I 
begin to lose leave the room yourself 
before I send you out. Oh, I don’t 
know what I’m going to do with you! 

[Goes out to card room, LisKa 
following him. There is a 
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short pause. CAMILLA goes to 
the middle door, leans out and 
looks nervously up and down 
the corridor.| 
Nixoxaus [sitting]. How beauti- 
ful! It was the eye of a god. 
Through it a god looked out on the 
world for a thousand years. 

[The Warrer returns from card 
room and goes out through the 
center door. | 

Camitta [after a little pause]. Do 
you love me? 

Nixo aus [stands up slowly]. You 
—ask me— 

Camitta. I ask if you love me? 


Nixoraus. Is this true? Are we 
in a dream? [As if frightened.| 
Camilla! 

Camitta. Do you love me _ so 
much—so  wildly—until death—as 
you have said? 

Nixotaus. You ask me that, Ca- 
milla? 

CamitLta. Answer me. Was all 
that true? Are you ready to do any- 


thing for me that I ask? 

Nrixotavus. Anything. 

[There is a short pause.| 

Camitia. To forsake everything 
for me—everything—your home, your 
music, your friends, your sister, your 
mother? 

Nixotaus. Everything. 

Camitia. If I say I love you and 
that I am yours—is there anything in 
the world you won’t do for me? 

Nixotaus. Do you need to ask— 
when you know better than I? Ca- 
milla, what does this mean? 

Camitta. You must have noticed 
—[Steps back, looks off left.|—how 
differently I have spoken to you. 
How I have clung to you. 

Nixotavs. I did not dare. . 
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Camita. All evening long I have 
asked you to stay with me.... 

Nrxoraus. I thought it was only a 
mood—how could I believe that you 


really anes 

Camitia. I caught you with my 
CV ESat. vate 

Nrixotaus. It still lasts—the fleet- 


ing moment has not ended— Oh, 
but now comes the word—I know 
it— [Turns away.| Now you are 
going to tell me that it is not true. 
Camitita. Could you suffer for 
me? 
Nrxko.aus. 
you. . 
Camitia. Suffer and fight for me? 
Nrixotaus. With my last breath. 
[Turns to her.| 
Camitia. Stand by my side, fold 
me in your arms, strongly and 
proudly, even if I were not the 
woman I am to-day? 


I have suffered for 


Nixotaus. What could you be 
that I would not give my life for 
you? 

Camitita. If I were an outcast, 


pursued, haunted—would you _ be 
with me? [Loudly.]| Would you 
come with me? 
Nixotaus. Always—with you. 
Camitia. In disgrace and shame? 
..- If] loved you—if I had nothing 
but you—only you forever. . . . 
Nrixotaus. I have nothing—what 
do I lose to go with you? 
Camitia. And if my husband fol- 
lowed me, ready to kill me... . 
Nixoraus. To die for you... . 
CamiLia [more and more excited]. 
And if I were abandoned and guilt- 
laden—if I had stolen... . 
Nixotaus. If—what did you say? 
Camitia. If I were a thief... . 
Nixoraus. If you were what? 
How your eyes burn! 
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Camitta. Yes! Yes! If I tell you 
I am! 

Nixotaus. What? 

Camitta. Yes—if I tell you... . 
[Looks off left.| The sea-green stone. 
[She crosses quickly in front of the 
table so that no one will hear her in 
the next room.| The crown diamond 
—the eye of the Hindu God. I’ve 
stolen it. 

Nixotaus [leaning over the table 
toward her]. You've stolen it? 


Camitua. Yes. 
Nixotaus. You’ve stolen it? 
Camitia. Yes. 

[Pause. Oroszy walks quietly 


and slowly in.| 
Oroszy. Your time is up. 
Nixoraus. My time? Oh, yes.... 


Oroszy. What’s the matter? Nave 
you been arguing? 

Camitita. No. 

Oroszy. You look so flushed, my 
dear. 

Camitia. It’s these women. I 


hear they’ve been talking about me 
again. 

Oroszy. How many times must 
T tell you not to think about them? 
They’re all beneath you. And— 
[Indicating Nrxoraus.]—he can’t 
stop them from talking. 

Camitta. Tm not blaming him. 

[Sits in front of the table.| 


Oroszy. Do you want to stay 
here? 
Camitia. Yes. 


Oroszy. I'll take you down to see 
the Jurkovitch sisters—you always 
like them. They’re dancing down- 
stairs as they ‘thaven’t danced for 
years. 

Camitta. No. I don’t want to see 
any more women. Darling, go and 
leave us here. It’s so quiet—and 
you're near me. 
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Oroszy. Do you need me? 

Camitta. No—I only mean—I 
can feel I’m near you. 

Oroszy [to Nixoraus]. But then 
Kalponay will take your place. 

Nixoraus. I give it up to him. 

Oroszy [a little sharply]. 1 have 
held it for you until now. 

Nixoraus. The place is quite free 
now. 

Oroszy. It was reserved for you. 


Nixoraus. You can do with it as 
you like. 

Oroszy. Very well. 

Camitta. Leave him here with 
me! 

Oroszy. But later... . 


Camitita. Never mind that. 

Nixotaus [with a forced smile). 
You see—a tyrant commands me. 

Oroszy [looks at them both and 
then repeats mechanically|. Yes—a 
tyrant. [Camitta takes a drink.} 
You ought not to drink, my dear. 

Camitta. Only a drop. 

Oroszy. But as a rule. 

Camitta. We need wine to-night. 
You worry me so. It makes me un- 
comfortable to have you always 
watching me. Please leave me here. 
I'd like to stay and talk and dream. 
I’m so happy here. 

Oroszy. If you’re happy—that is 
the most important thing. 

[Exits. NrKoLaus accompanies 
him to the door. CamMiLta sits 
motionless at her place. Nixo- 
Laus remains standing by the 
door. | 

NrixoLaus You said it twice... . 

[There is a short pause.] 

Camitta. I have stolen it. 

Nixoraus [goes to her]. You are 
putting me to the test. Driving me 
through a flooded stream like your 
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horses. You are always torturing 
some one? 
Camitta. No. [Pause.] These 


drawing-room heroes so sweetly per- 
fumed. . . . [With a look of scorn.] 
You're all very anxious for an ad- 
venture—a nice little adventure— 
quiet and safe. ... [Standing up.] 
But a great adventure. ... [ Walks 
past him, looking back at him.] 
How serious you have become! 

Nrixoraus. Because you're playing 
with me—for you a man is only a 
dog or a horse—to beat or spur... . 

Camitta. No. I don’t do that. 
I am honest— My heart is clean. 
... At last I can speak—there is no 
one to laugh at me now. They make 
fun of me—but I am a woman, not 
one of your simpering fashion plates. 
ean tudo. not lies 

Nikotavus. You don’t lie? 

Camitta. No. And I want to 
know whether you will come with 
me, in spite of everything? 

Nixovaus [passionately]. Wher- 


ever you lead me—wherever you send 
You 


me. ... [Goes up to her.] 
didn’t lie? 
Camitita. No. 


Nixo.aus. You—then you— 


Casarrx: ‘Yes. 

Nixotauvs. It’s not possible. 
Camitia. I found it. 

Nixoraus. Where? 

Camitta. Behind the curtain— 


downstairs where we were sitting. 
Now I can tell you everything—and 
you can’t change me— You must 
listen to me. You talked to me and 
I listened. I listened with my blood 


throbbing through my veins. [4 
very short pause for breath.| As 
I’ve always listened to you.... [A 


pause.| Then you went away—left 
me alone—but your wasted life... 
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your suffering . . . your terrible love 
remained with me. As I sat there 
alone, the thought that I must leave 
you once more held me in agony... . 
[Breaking out.] Night after night— 
biting my pillow—as I did all those 
months—all last year at home—and 
then you had gone—and as I sat 
there alone, pressing my hands 
against my aching breasts, as I sat 
there—I saw it—on the floor by the 
curtain. I picked it up—I thought it 
must be glass. I didn’t know what 
it was—and then that man came and 
said that a diamond had been lost— 
and there it was in my hand. I 
thought I’d wait until he’d told me 
the whole story—and I put my hand 
behind my back— Then the others 
came—and—I_ thought—you loved 
me and... [Almost  screaming.| 
Come, come, we must go, we must 
go! This is our only chance... . 

Nixotaus. You're telling me the 
truth? 

Camitta. The truth—_ If there’s 
no one coming . . . [Looks around.| 
Look out, there... 

Nixotaus [leans over the table and 
looks down corridor to card room|]. 
No one. The corridor is long. 

Camitta. Are you sure? 

Nixotaus. No one. 

Camitia. There. 

[Puts the stone on the table. 
Pause. | 

Nixotaus [looking at the stone]. 

And—and ... 


Camitta. Now mark me: I shall 
not give it up. 
Nikotaus. Not—give—it—back? 


Camitta. No. [Covers the stone 
slowly with her hand.| Now you 
know. 

Nixotaus. Not give it back? 


Camitita. Does that terrify you 
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so? Ah—why did you fall in love 
with a stupid woman? I shall not 
give it back. A clever woman 
would. I shall not give it back. Now 
I ask you again—do you love me? 
Nixotaus [in ecstasy]. I—I love 
you— It is only a dream—nothing is 
true—but I love you, Camilla. 
[Kneels before her.| 
Camitia. You talked of your mis- 
erable life, but you never thought 
what my life was. You only knew 
I beat the horses until they were 
bloody and galloped through flooded 
streams. You don’t know that my 
life is unbearable. Shall I give back 
the eye of the Hindu god so that I 
may go home again? Do you think 
I like horses and loneliness? And 
every one makes fun of me because 
my husband disciplines, nags and 
makes me feel small—and yet is 
always wanting me— [With stone 
clutched in her hands.| As long as 
I have this, I can laugh at my slavery. 
It sets me free. It takes me away. 
I am weak and my husband is strong, 
sinister and terrible. He is like an 
iron prison. Only with this can I 
escape from him. Only if I jump 
into the torrent which will sweep me 
away from him. Then he cannot 
come after me. When he learns what 
I have done, he won’t. Then I will 
be dead for him, and I can begin to 
live. 
Nixotaus. My glorious goddess! 
CaMILLA [continues in another 
tone|. For an hour I’ve held it here 
in my hand—and I couldn’t tell any 
one. And if I couldn’t have told you 
now, I would have screamed aloud— 
“Take me—take me, for I have it!” 
But now you’re coming with me for 
you have dared to whisper in my ear. 
And I have stolen it only because I 
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love you. It is you who have made 
me sin. For two years your hot 
breath has made my temples throb, 
my body burn for you. Your books 
I threw away; your words I heard 
and forgot. It was not easy—but at 
home—on a wild horse—I have rid- 
den your words out of my soul. And 
nights I slept—sleep blotted out your 
words—and your face. But then you 
would begin again—light new fires. 
... But now... [Clenching the 
diamond in her hand.| 1 hold you 
in my hand. I have stolen and you 
know of it. Now you are both mine 
forever—this diamond and you. . 
Now you’re coming with me—unless 
you have lied to me! 

Nixotaus. I lie to you? 

Camitia [takes a few steps back 
and listens]. I have it. And now 
they are hot on the trail. You can 
hear their steps as they run this way 
and that—up and down the stairs 
—send couriers—stay up all night 
—telegraph the King. And I took 
it—and so I hold them all here—the 
beautiful old Princess—governors and 
commissioners of police—the Russian 
court and the princesses of Spain— 
the King’s treasure . . . I hold them 
all here in my hand. I have dared to 
take it—and I shall not give it back! 

Nixotaus [puts arms around 
Camitia]. I adore you! 

CamiLia [crosses left center with 
Nrxoraus behind her and his arms 
over her shoulder]. And don't ask 
me to give it back. I have still to 
conquer it—it struggles in my heart, 
but T'll hold fast until it is tame and 
quiet, until it stops its struggling . .. 
until it obeys like a dog and I can 
do what I want with it. . . . But you 
must help me... . Everything that 
1am, I give to you. As I stand before 
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you, so am I yours— only yours— 
You are my lover and—so at last, I 
kneel to you, cry to you, beseech you. 
Love me! Love me! 
Nixotaus. How I adore you! 
Camitia. I want to go away with 


you! 
Nixoxraus. With me! 
Camitta. We'll take it with us— 


far away. Over the sea—with my dia- 
mond—with you! 

Nixoraus. With me! 

Camitta. The doors locked—the 
lights low—you waiting for me— 
in a great room .. . and I will wear 
it on my beautiful white neck for 


you. 

Nixotaus. Wonderful—you mag- 
nificent white rose. With you—over 
the sea! 


Cami.ita. We must go— They are 
all hunting for it—searching .... 
You must come with me now—at 
once! 


Nixotaus. Now? ‘That is mad- 
ness! 
Camitia. But we must. We can’t 


give it back—it’s too late for that. 
And I won’t give it back—for it has 
given me you—even if they find it 
on me, I won’t give it up. They'll 
have to fight with me—torture me— 
cut off my hand before I give it 
Ure: 

Nixoraus. It isn’t me you love— 
it’s the sea-green stone. ...I wish 
I could smash it—grind it to powder, 
for it’s the only thing you love. . 

Camitia. I have given it to you 
—to no one else. . 

Nixotaus You have bewitched me 
—TI'll go with you. Oh, sweet mad- 
ness i207 

[ About to take her in his arms. 
Pause. | 
Liska [enters from right]. Niko- 
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laus. [Nrxoravus crosses left. Ca- 
MILLA to right.]| The men asked me 
to tell you your place is being held 
for you. [No one answers.| Kapol- 
nay is losing heavily and there aren’t 
enough for the game. [No one an- 
swers.| I asked them not to send 
me—but they insisted—otherwise I 

would not have intruded. 
Camitia. You are not intruding. 
[Turns and sits at left of table.] 
Liska. Your husband asked me to 
come and talk to you—since you 
don’t want to come in and you don’t 
want to dance. And you don’t want 
to see Edmund and you don’t want 
to see the Jurkovitch girls. I told 
him you certainly didn’t want to see 
me. But again he insisted. I never 
would have come of my own accord. 
Camitxa [fo Nixoraus]. Will you 
please go in and tell them that I don’t 
want you to play and that I want you 

here. Then come back. 
Nixotaus. I am at your service. 
[Bows and exits up left. There 

is a short pause.| 
Liska [very nervous]. I couldn't 
watch them any longer. They’re 
playing so high. They sit there as 
quiet as death. They’re playing for 
thousands. Your husband is win- 
ning. He tries to lose, but he can’t. 
The gold keeps pouring toward him. 
They're all white as ghosts. I 
couldn’t stand it any longer—that’s 

why I came in here. 


Camitta. That’s not why you 
came, Liska. 

Liska. Why, then? 

Camitta. That’s not why you 
came. 


Liska. Yes, really—that’s the only 
reason. 

Camitta. Don’t lie. 

Liska [looking at her, fearfully]. 
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Something has happened to you. You 
carry your head so high—your voice 
sounds so strange—and how beautiful 
you are. So beautiful that I would 
like to tear the heart from my body. 

Camitta. That’s why you came, 
Liska. 

Liska [goes to her, kneels before 
her]. How I envy you—how ter- 
ribly I envy you. 

Camitia. That’s why you came, 
Liska. 

Liska. No—not from jealousy. 
No, Camilla. I’ve come as a beggar 
—see how humbly I kneel before you. 
I came to ask mercy of you—beau- 
tiful Camilla... 

Camitta. Mercy? 

Liska. He'll be back soon. I must 
speak quickly. 

Camitita. What do you want? 

Liska. To beg you for— 

Camitia. For what? 

Liska. For him. 

Camitta. What? 

Liska. Give him to me. Throw 
him back to me. You don’t need 
him. Give him to me—let him fall 
so that I may pick him up. 

CamiLia. Give him to you? 

Liska. As long as he has the 
slightest hope, he won’t leave you. 
You're going away and I'll be left 
here with him to suffer for the last 
smile you give him—at the station— 
He will live on that smile till next 
winter. You don’t want him—and if 
only you sent him away once and 
for all—and then went away your- 
self—perhaps in his grief he’d think 
of me. The lowest of women might 
help him then—to comfort him in 
his anguish. And I would be as 
proud as a queen—[Sighs.]—to be 
that lowest of women. No woman 
ever made such a confession to an- 
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other woman—and—that is why I 
came to you. 
[Short pause.] 
Camitta. I won't give him up. 


Liska. You—want him? 
Camitta. No—no more than any 
other. 


Liska. You won't give him up? 


Camitia. No. 

Liska. Do you love him? 

Camitia. No. 

Liska. And yet you won't give 
him up? 

Camitia. No. 


Liska. How cruel you are—and 
all the more magnificent because of 
your cruelty. That’s the most ter- 
rible part of it. You fascinate me. 
. . . If I were a man, I could die for 
you. How merciless. . . 

Camitta. Say what you say be- 
hind my back—how stupid. 

[Czardas music from the dis- 
tance. | 

Liska. You are beautiful. You 
sit there as if you had handed down 
a death sentence. There’s nothing 
human about you. 

Camitta. Oh, 
alone. 

Liska. If you had only been 
angry—if you could only hate me. 

Camitia. I wasn’t even listening 
to you—I was thinking of something 
else. 

Liska [crying]. 
so beautiful... . 

Camitta. Powder your 
they'll see you’ve been crying. 

Liska [goes to the mirror, like a 
child]. But what with? 

CamiLia [points to where her van- 
ity case lies}. There’s everything 
there. 

[Liska arranging herself before 
the mirror.) 


stop—leave me 


So hateful and 


nose, 
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Nixotaus [comes in from the card 


room|. They give me another half 
hour. 

Liska. Then I can go back. 
[Pause.] Don’t try to stop me. 

[Exits. Short pause.] 

CamiLLa [gets up quickly]. A 
half hour? 

Nixoravus. Yes. 

Camitta. That is enough—almost 
too much. Now . 

Nixotaus. Now? 

CamiLtta. We must leave here at 
once. 

Nixotaus. Where to? 

Camitta. To your rooms—at last 


—to-night—with you. And then my 
husband will find out that I have left 
him and that I love you and that to- 
morrow will be too late, for I will be 


yours. 
Nixotaus. To-night—with me? 
Camitita. Now you are my lover 


—now you are a thief. Don’t draw 
back. Kiss me! 
Nixoraus [looks down the cor- 
ridor|. If any one should look in. 
Camitita. Let them look. Kiss 
me—and let him come and kill us. 
Kiss me! 

[Pulls the cord of the chandelier 
—the gas lights slowly go 
down. Downstage is quite 
dark. On the wall there is a 
broad streak of light from the 
corridor. NikoLtaus down- 
stage 1n the dark with Ca- 
MILLA. He kisses her. Then 
on the wall there appears the 
shadow of a man. Some one 
is coming slowly down the 
corridor. | 

Nixoraus. Some one’s coming! 

[CamiLLa springs back into the 
path of the light. Ntxoraus 
remains in the dark. There is 
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a short pause. The czardas is 
heard.| 


Oroszy [enters from the corridor]. 


Why is it dark in here? 


Camitia. I am here. 

Oroszy. Did you turn down the 
lights? 

CaMILLA. Yes. 

Oroszy. Why? 

Camitia. It’s so nice to sit alone 


here listening to the music of the 
dance. 
Oroszy. Where is Nikolaus? 
[ NixoLaus makes a movement in 
the dark.| 
CaMILLa [saying this quickly to 
prevent Nixoraus from speaking]. 
I sent him downstairs. 
Oroszy. Why? 
Camitta. I wanted to be alone. 
I didn’t want any one with me. No 
one. 


Oroszy. What's the matter with 
you? 

CamiLta. You know I often feel 
like this. 

Oroszy. But you never... 

Camitta. But to-night I just 


wanted to sit in the dark and listen 
to the noise. I don’t want to go 
home. 

Oroszy. You should have gone 
down with him—if it’s the noise you 
want. 

Camitia. He bores me. 

Oroszy. He is in love with you. 

Camitia. That’s why he bores me. 


Oroszy. That is not true. 

Camitta. He bores me. 

Orosky. You're — excited—your 
eyes shine as if you were on fire 
NVithi.: ive 

Camitta. Be nice and leave me 
alone. I don’t want to go home. 


You have won all the money from 
the men— 
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Oroszy. Does that trouble you? 
Is that what makes you so excited? 

Camitta. Let them win it back. 
Don’t ruin them. And leave me. I 
left on account of them. They sit 
there as if they had been sentenced 
to death. 

Oroszy. I don’t want their money. 

Camitta. Go. I'll wait here for 
you. Then we'll go downstairs. 

[There is a short pause.| 

Oroszy. I'll go—I won’t even turn 
—[Looks at gas chandelier.|—I be- 
lieve you. 

Camitia. And so you should. 

Oroszy. But don’t forget who I 
am. 

Camitta. I know. 

Oroszy. Don’t forget that my word 
is steel and my fist... 

Camitta. Don’t say another word. 

Oroszy. You know what I am. 

Camitia. You are a man of honor. 
You won’t—you can’t make beggars 
of those men in there... . 


Oroszy. I shall do as you wish— 
and you « =. 
Camitta. I'll wait for you. 


| Pause. Onroszy exits slowly. Niko- 
Laus and CamMILLaA do not move 
from their positions. After Oroszy’s 
shadow 1s no longer visible, she re- 
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mains motionless a moment. Then 
she speaks in tones of command.| 
Don’t move. Stay where you are. 
I’m going down to the vestibule now 
where [ll wait for you. You stay 
here for a minute and then go into 
the card room. Act as if you’d just 
come from downstairs . . . tell them 
what’s going on down there. Then 
come down to me. [NrkoLaus goes 
toward her with arms outstretched, 
but she motions him away.| Sh! 
Go now— 

[Nixotaus passes his hand over 
his forehead, and then goes 
slowly into the path of the 
light and out the corridor. 
The czardas continues uninter- 
ruptedly below. | CaMILLa 
watches him until he 1s out 
of sight, then she pulls the 
cord of the chandelier, then, 
after looking carefully around, 
she holds the diamond up to 
the light and looks at it tri- 
umphantly. Then she closes 
her hand over it, and after one 
last hasty look around, she hur- 
ries out through the center 
door. | 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


[scene: A lobby near the door of 
the grand stairway. A large, high- 
pillared room with entrances at right 
and left. There is a high arch about 
eight feet wide at the center, through 
which can be seen the grand stair- 
way leading from right to left. Back 
of the stairway are seen several large 
high windows, through which one 
sees the darkness of night gradually 
change to early morning light. The 


only furnishings seen are two benches, 
one in the corner up right, and one 
in the corner up left. Also two stools 
over right center and one stool over 
left center. 

AT RISE: The First CoaTroom 
Woman crosses the stage carrying 
coats over arm. The Srconp Coar- 
Room Woman from left does the same. 
As the last one crosses she meets the 


first one returning empty-handed.| 
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First Woman [from left]. They’re 
still dancing up there. 

Tuirp Woman. Czardas? 

First Woman. Yes. 

Tuirp Woman. I do love the 
czardas. 

First Woman. I don’t. 

Tuirpv Woman. Id give anything 
to dance the czardas, but by the time 
I’m through work the gypsies have 
gone home. Are there many left up 
there? 

First Woman. Only the craziest 
of them. And they’re getting ready 
to go. [The Secret Service Man ap- 
pears on the balcony and stands with 
his back to the audience.. First 
Woman points to the coats in the 
arms of the Tutrv.] Those things 
belong to the people in the small 
room. They’re dancing there by them- 


selves. They’ve half the gypsies in 
with them. Some goings-on in 
there! 

Tuirp Woman. Czardas? 


First Woman [crosses left.|| And 
what a czardas! They are doing it 
on their hands. 

Tuirpv Woman. And they haven’t 
found the diamond yet? 

First Woman. No. 

Tuirpv Woman. Such high and 
mighty folk never come to the coat- 
room. 

First Woman. They don’t even 
know there is one. 

Tuirv Woman. Did you 
hear of a Prince leaving anything in 
a coatroom? Things don’t get lost 
there. 

First Woman. If they’d left the 
diamond here it wouldn’t be missing 
now. 

Tuirp Woman. Just see them 
leaving a diamond in the coat- 


ever 


room! 
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Seconp Woman [entering right]. 
Have you got two twenty? Get it 
out. Two twenty’s shouting for his 
things. 

[The First Woman starts to go 
out as the Sreconp Woman 
comes in. She stops at the 
other side of the stage and 
looks up at the Srcret SERVICE 
Man. Then she makes a sign 
to the other two women to 
look at him.]| 

Tuirp Woman [crosses right]. I 
am going. 

Seconp Woman [notices the sig- 
nal of the First Woman]. What’s 
the matter? 

First Woman [puts her finger to 
her mouth and points with her hand]. 
Police! [The three of them go up on 
tiptoe to the balcony.| Detective! 

[The Secret Service Man sud- 
denly turns around. The 
three Scaler. MAT he 
Secret Service Man comes 
slowly down the stairs. As 
he is about to exit he meets the 
Seconp Woman who is just 
coming back.| 

SEcRET Service Man. 
you come from? 

Srconp Woman. 
room. 

SEcRET SERvIcE Man. 
still people in there? 

Seconp Woman. 


going. 


women 


Where did 
From the little 
Are there 


Yes, but they’re 


Secret Service Man. Thanks. 
[Exits left entrance. The Sxc- 


onp Woman watches him off. 
Short pause. CAMILLA enters 
right. Takes a few steps, then 
stops and looks after the detec- 
tive.| 

SeconpD Woman [approaches Ca- 
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MILLA}. 
coat? 

Camitta [startled]. What? What 
do you want? 

Seconp Woman. I am the coat- 
room attendant. [CamiLxa hands her 
her check.| Shall I bring it in here? 

Camitia. Yes. 

Seconp Woman [looking at the 
check]. That number’s downstairs. 

[Exits right center. Short pause. 
CaMILta crosses left, then up 
left center. Sits up left. The 
CommIssIoNER, the SECRETARY 
and the Doorman appear left 


center. | 
Commissioner. Then there are 
four exits in all. 
Doorman. Yes, Your Excellency. 


ComMiIssIONER. Three from the 
grand vestibule? 
SECRETARY. Three. Two of them 


I closed at once. Only the middle 
door is open. Captain Bruckner is 
there with his men. 


Commissioner. And the fourth 
exit? 
Doorman. That’s at the foot of 


the servants’ stairs. You go through 
the little hall, then through the res- 
taurant and the kitchens. 


Secretary. Branko is there. 
Commissioner. How do you get 
there? 


Doorman. This way, please. 
[ Pointing. | 

Commissioner. Don’t yell so. 

Doorman. I beg your pardon. 
[Whispering.| This way, please. 
[All three exeunt right. A_ short 
pause. CAMILLA crosses to left then 
back to center. Meets Nrxovaus.] 

Nixotaus [Aurries in—he looks 
nervously after the group of officials. 
Then quickly to Camitta]. Have 
you waited long? 


Madame would like her | 
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Camitta. Yes. What are you 
looking at? De you know who they 
are? 


Nixotaus. Yes. 
Camitia. Are you afraid? 
Nixotaus. Afraid? 


Camitta. I waited for you so 
long I finally went upstairs again. 
I’ve only just returned. 

ComMIssIONER [enters slowly from 
the right entrance]. 1 beg your par- 
don! If I might have a word... . 

Nixotaus. With me? 

CommIssIoNER. Yes—just a word— 
if you'll be so kind. 

Nixotavus. Surely. 

[Goes slowly over to him. Ca- 
MILLA 775€S. | 

Commissioner [to Camitia]. If 
madame will excuse me. [To Nixo- 
Laus.] You are Dr. Steinburger, are 
you not? 

Nrxotaus. No. My name is Kor- 
nady, 

Commissioner. I deg your pardon! 
I am Commissioner Stoff. 

Nrxotaus. Kornady — Nikolaus 
Kornady. 

[They shake hands.] 

Commissioner. Are you acquainted 
with the Doctor? 

Nrxoraus. I have not had the 
honor. 

CommisstonER. He looks very like 
you. As you hurried by just now, I 
could have sworn... 

Nixoraus. I am very sorry. 

Commissioner. Forgive my dis- 
turbing you. 

Nixoraus. Certainly. 

[Commissioner bows to CAMILLA 
and goes off right.] 

Camitta_§ [crosses to 
who takes a step back}. 
frightened. 

Nrkoraus. I? 


Niko.aus, 
You are 
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Camitia. Yes, you're frightened. 

Nixotaus. That’s the second one 
who has spoken to me. 

Camitta. Why were you so long? 
Where were you? 

Nixoraus. In the card room. 

Camitta. What were you doing 
there? 

Nixoraus. I talked with them— 
and watched them play for a while. 

Camitia. All this time? 

Nixoravs. I had difficulty in get- 
ting away as it was. They wanted 


to keep me. 
Camitia. All this time? 
Nixoraus. Yes. 
Camitia. You're not telling the 


truth. When you went into the card 
room I waited at the other end of the 
corridor. I saw you come out—and 
then you stayed outside walking up 


and down. Even though you knew 
I was waiting for you. 

Nixoraus. I thought you were 
downstairs. You wanted to wait 
down here. 

Camitia. Is that why you didn’t 
come? 


Nixoraus [a little embarrassed |. 

Well—I did come—I’m here... . 
[Crosses left center.] 

Camitia. Why did you walk up 
and down the corridor? 

Nixoraus. My head was swim- 
ming—I was feverish. I thought my 
heart would jump out of my body! 


Camitta. You were thinking 
things over. 
Nixotaus. No. Only—so much 


had happened to me—in so brief a 
time—I had to live it through again. 
If I hadn’t done that I couldn’t be- 
lieve even now that it is all true. 
Even the kiss I had to . . 

Camitta. Did my husband say 
anything? 
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Not a word. 
He is playing? 
Yes. 


Nikotavs. 

CAMILLA. 

Nikovaus, 

Camitia. And he’s still winning? 

Nixotaus. Terrifically. And only 
he. Matyas is ruined. 

Camitta. My husband didn’t say 
anything? 

Nikovaus. 

CAMILLA, 

NIKoLaus. 

Camitia. Hard? 

Nixotaus. Very hard. 

Camitia. And you didn’t say any- 
thing to him? 

Nixoraus. No. I stood quietly 
behind Matyas and looked at his 
cards. 

Camitia. And that’s when my 
husband looked at you? 

Nixoraus. Yes. 

Camitia. And never took his eyes 
from you? 

Nixoraus. No. [Turns to right. | 
Strange ... that you ask that... 
that you know... 

Camiiia [her back to Nixoraus]. I 
know that look. It’s horrible. He 
never shouts, he never beats any one 
—he is never loud. One of our peo- 
ple cheated him once. My husband 
didn’t scold him—he only looked at 
him ... in that horrible way. And 
the fellow knew that he must go . 
and he went... out through the 
garden. ... And when he was a 
long way off he turned fearfully 
around—and my husband had not 
moved—and was still looking at him. 
As you went out he was still looking 


No. 
Didn’t he look at you? 
Oh, yes. 


at you. 
Nixotaus. That I don’t know. 
Camitta. But I do. And you 
were afraid of him. 
Nixotaus. No. 


CaMILLa. Oh, yes, you were. You 
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paced up and down the corridor— 
you wanted to go back—to find out 
whether he was still looking after 
you. 

Nixoraus. How can you think 
that? 

Camiutra. I did not think you 
would falter, but you did. You 
thought things over and you did not 
And now, when the Com- 
. [Sud- 


come. 
missioner spoke to you.. 
denly.| You are afraid. 

Nixotaus. I? 

Camitia. You don’t know it your- 
self, perhaps, but I know you are. 
You are pale. And I, for the first 
time in all my life, am quite calm. 
I don’t hear any more voices. The 
confusion—everything around has 
been stilled. J am alone in the world, 
and I rise, float higher and higher, 
away from every one—while you be- 
side me are pale and trembling— 
dragging me down—I feel as if I had 
no body—as if I were only desire 
and love—and so I rise—but with a 
leaden body beside me—which I must 
carry with me—pale and frightened. 


Nixotaus. What makes you talk 
this way? Why do you think that? 
Camitta. Your face... every- 


thing e.-8- Ji, feelsit. 
[Crosses up right.| 

Nixotaus. My face? 

Camitta. You question me. Why 
don’t you say “No!” and carry me 
away so quickly that you take the 
breath from me? 

Nixotaus [follows]. You. 
you are mistaken. You're excited. 

Camitia. I am as calm as death. 

[NixoLaus moves.] 

Camitta. But don’t move, don’t 
speak. ... We ought to have left 
long ago. Long ago I should have 
said “Why are we standing here?” 
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[Crosses down near chair.] “We 
must go—we must go.” [Crosses to 
right center.| The seconds are price- 
less. But I don’t trust myself— _ If 
I turn to go—then a word—a move- 
ment from you—a false step—then I 
would go to pieces. [ NrkoLaus comes 
down.| Don’t speak a word—not a 
word. Now I am afraid—lest it is 
not true—for fear one little thing can 
destroy everything. 

Nixotaus. If it’s something in my 
faceiiw 

Camitta. In your voice—I’m so 
sensitive now—I hear and see like a 
thief— 

Nixotaus. In my voice you can 
only hear the pain of the love that is 
torturing me... . 

Camitia. Torturing you now? 

Nixoraus [stammering]. Because 
—only one thing—because— 

Camitita. That—again? 

Nixotaus. Because it was not on 
my account— I am jealous—jealous 
of your diamond—as I have never 
been jealous of any man. 

Camitya. I love you. 

Nixotaus. And what you have 
done—you love me, yes, but only be- 
cause of what you have done. Your 
crime—that’s what you love. 

Camitta. No. You. 

Nixotaus. Not as much as your 
crime. 

Camitta. You! 

Nixotaus Your crime—your mad, 
splendid adventure. That new life 
of yours—your freedom. Me, you 
look down on, you despise—but your 
sea-green stone, you adore! 

Camitia. You! 

[Expressionless, with eyes closed.] 

Nixotaus. And I have become 
such a miserable beggar, have suffered 
so much, that still I crawl to your 
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feet. I bleed from a _ thousand 
wounds, but you have called me to 
you at last, you have kissed my 
thirsty mouth, so that I may die... . 


Camitra. Are you afraid of that, 
too? 
Nixoraus. If it were for you! 


But I am being destroyed for the sake 
of your diamond. 

Camitita. You—only you I love! 

Nixotaus. To-night. 

Camitia. Always! 

Nixoraus. How mechanically you 
say that—as if you weren’t thinking 
of me at all, as if it were the last tired 
beat of your wings... as if you 
hoped somehow I might believe it. 


Camitra. Believe it. 

Nixotaus. And if you had to 
swear it? 

Camitia. I swear it! 

Nixoravus. You swear it... flat, 
empty words. 

Camitita. What do you want of 
me? 

Nixotavus. Only one _ thing. 


There is only one proof... . 


Campus And . 1. thantisec. 

Nixotaus. You know—you know 
very well. 

CamiL1a [seeing what is coming]. 
Oh, God! 

Nixotaus. You want me to say 


it—and I shall say it—if it is the end 
of me. 
Camitta [begging]. Nikolaus! 
Nixotaus. Shall I say it? 


Camitia. Nikolaus! 

Nixotaus. Give back the dia- 
mond! 

Camitta. Oh, that is it. I knew 


it! 
[Crosses left.] 
Nixotaus. The mad whim of a 
moment, a wild caprice—an unlucky 
chance the Devil threw at your feet. 
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Why do you cling to it if you love 
me? 

Camitta. I didn’t know of my 
love. It was that that showed it to 
me. If you don’t feel that then you 
can never understand my sin and my 
love. One lighted the other... . 

Nrxoraus. But now you know of 
your love. Why do you need the 
other? Throw it away—and love me. 

CamiLia [crosses up left center]. 
Now you're thinking of what your— 
[ Nixoxaus crosses to center. |—mother 
will say. 

Nixotaus. No—TI killed all that in 
me when I was upstairs... . 

CamiLta [comes down right of 
stool]. And of what your friends 
will say . . . Nikolaus Kornady ... 
absconder—a thief. At the Casino 
they will ... 

Nixoraus. Don’t talk of that. 
I’m not thinking of my mother—nor 
of any one.... 

Camitta. And what of my 
mother? I have a mother, too. And 
my friends, my honor? I have those, 
too. My husband—the disgrace. Ar- 
rest—the moment when they take me. 
And death if I fail—a bullet in my 
heart—and a grave wherever I drop 
when I turn the pistol against my 
breast—my eyes closed— 

Nixotaus. All that you hold in 
your right hand—only one little 
gesture—and God’s blessed blue sky 
will open above us—summer will 
come laughing to our hearts— You 
have only to open your hand. 

Camitia. I am to throw it away 
—give it back? 

Nixoraus. Years of quiet happi- 
ness . . . as God ordained for sim- 
ple people—two hot-blooded young 
people, brought together by Nature— 
to the great fulfillment. [Camriia 
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smiles bitterly.| They look into each 
other’s eyes—and there are not years 
enough to quench their thirst... . 
Oh, throw it away, throw it away 
and love me! 


Camitta. Yes, that is what I 
longed for. 
Nixotaus. It’s so easy! A word 


—a piece of paper—divorce. . . 
Camitita. Oh—a piece of paper. 
Nixotaus. If there’s nothing be- 

tween us but a piece of paper to be 

signed— 

Camitya. So that everything may 
be quite in order . . 

Nixotaus. Believe me there is 
nothing in the world I am afraid of 
—if you are mine. What could I 
fear? 

Camitia. . . . Well-ordered and 
comfortable. A pretty rose and gold 
bedroom. Quiet. Security. Under 
the snowy pillow the document that 
divorced me and makes me your wife. 
Locked doors—curtained windows— 
and outside the whole world, watch- 
ing and protecting legitimate joys of 
married love... . 


Nixotaus. It would be Paradise 
. and if we had a child... 
CaMILLA. Quiet and comfort... . 


Nixoraus [quickly]. But if that 
isn’t what you want—if you seek 
danger, romance—I’ll come to you, 
on the estate. And if a hundred 
men are set to watch you—I’ll climb 
by night to your window— Let them 
beat me down—shoot me—I’m not 
afraid of anything. ... Or you can 
come to me—wherever you want— 
If it’s sin, excitement, danger you 
wish ...an apartment, an apart- 
ment where I can wait for you— 
always hungering for you . . . a lit- 
tle apartment... . 
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Camitta [with trony]. A little 
apartment ... 

Nikotaus. On a side street ... 

Camitita. Where no one will see 
Mein. tue 

Nixotaus. A warm, cozy little 
room. . . 

Camixia [triumphant, but wearily. 


Kicks stool aside|. Again! I was 
right! 

Nixotaus. But you said your- 
Sele Cmte 

Camitta. So much has had to 


happen to have you stop where you 
were ashamed to begin—you all want 
the same—all you cavaliers in dress 
suits—a nice little apartment on a side 
street. Through the twilight—with 
a heavy veil over my face. While you 
spray yourself with Eau de Cologne. 
A cozy boudoir, flowers on the land- 
ing—camellias strewn on the bed—a 
safe little adventure. [Crosses back. 
of Nixoraus to up right center. 
SeconpD CoaTroom Woman _ enters 
with Camitia’s cloak—comes slowly 
up to her.| Put it down there. 
Seconp Woman. Yes, madame. 
[Puts it down. Exits left en- 
trance. | 
Camitita [crosses down between 
two chairs, sighing]. A safe little 


adventure! 

Nixoraus. Camilla! 

CamiLLa. You were afraid. You 
failed me. 

Nixotaus. No! No! 

Camitta. You are a man of 
honor! 


Nixoraus. You say that as if it 
were a reproach. What are you do- 
ing with me? Why do you torture 
me? Try me. . .. You know I'll go 
with you—anywhere you want. 
[Horrified.| Why did you force me 
to speak? Let me say things that 
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were not true? Camilla! You know 
that whatever you want... 
Camitta. Now you're afraid to 
stay behind. 
NIKo.aus. 
where. . . 
Camitta. The only one I have 
ever loved—no one else—never—only 


I'll go with you—any- 


you. 
Nixoraus. Let us not lose a 
minute. [Sezzes Camutia’s cloak.| 


Let us go now! 

{ Crosses to CAMILLA, Starts to put 
on her cloak.} 
Camitia. Put it down. 

. .. I want to get my breath. 
Nixoraus. Quick—let’s leave! 
CamiLia. Yes, in a minute. 
Nixotaus. Tl go for my coat— 

T'll be back in a second. 

[He puts cloak on bench up 


Don’t 


right. | 
Camitta. Won’ it be too late? 
Nrixotaus. Too late, what do you 
mean? 


Camitta. When you come back. 


Nixotavus. Then I'll go as I am. 
Come, quickly! 
CamiLia. Get your coat. 


Nixotaus. I don’t need it. 
Camitia. You can’t go out with 
me like that—without a hat—it 
would be—noticed. [Sits down 
again.| Go—get your hat and coat. 
[Sits right.] 
Nixoravus. Only a minute. 
[Exits left. Short pause.] 
Liska [entering right entrance]. 
I knew you were alone. 
Camitia [significantly]. 
am alone. 
Lisxa. That’s why I came. 
Camitia. If you had known I was 
alone you wouldn’t have come. Oh, 
but that doesn’t matter now. 


Yes—I 
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Liska. But, Camilla. . 

Camitita. Come here. 

Liska. Oh! 

CamiLia [kindly]. Sit down here 
beside me. 

Liska. You—you never said that 
to me before. 

Camitta. What? 

Liska. Asked me to sit down by 
you. 

Camitia. Sit down. [Liska sits 
back of Camita rvight.] A little 
while ago—upstairs—you begged me 
for something. 

Liska. Yes. 

Camitta. Do you still remember 
what it was? 

Liska, Yes, Camilla. 

CamitLa. You wanted me to give 
you—some one. 

Liska. Yes. 

Camitta [very calmly]. I give 
him. o you. 

Liska. Nikolaus!! 

Camitia. I give him to you. 

Liska [frightened, as if she didn’t 
understand]. I begged you to sav 
one word to him... . 

Camitta. I know—I remember. 

Liska. Well—? 

CamiLta. He is yours. 

[ Pause. ] 

Liska. Dear God—has something 
happened? 

Camitta. No—nothing. I simply 
regret that I was cruel to you. 

Liska. And he—does he know? 

Camitta. He will learn now. 

Liska. But—you won’t tell him, 
will you, that I begged you— 

Camitta. No fear. 

Liska. And he must not learn that 
I know of it. . . . If he does he will 
despise’ me. He must not suspect. 
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So it’s agreed, I know nothing of it? 
Camitia. Yes. 
Liska. And he—doesn’t know 
yet? 


Camitta [puts hand on Lisxa]. 
He suspects it already. . . . But Iam 
telling you because early this morning 
the hour will strike when he will at 
last be alone, entirely alone—and will 
need comforting. In the first pangs 
of his grief he will grasp at any solace. 
Be near him then—be clever. You 
must be the first woman he sees when 
he looks around him—be with him 
so that he will not go to bad women. 

Liska. Oh—how pitiful my happi- 
ness is. But—I thank you. [Takes 
Camitia’s hand with both of hers.| 
You see—what a beggar I am. 

Caixa. I am the beggar, Liska. 

Liska. You? The glorious queen, 
who can bestow such gifts? 

[Short pause. | 

Camitxa [rises]. Go now, E’ska, 
he will be here soon. And if he sees 
you—in this last minute .. . 

LisKa [crosses left center]. Tl go. 

Camitxa [crosses to center]. And 
don’t leave him. He must go with 
you, and your brother. Don’t leave 
him alone—on the street—anything 
but that. 

Liska. No, I won't. I'll go now. 

[Exits left entrance. Short pause. 
CAMILLA crosses up center, 
then down left center. She 
looks at the diamond in her 
hand. The ComMMissIOoNER and 
the SucrETary cross the stage, 
from the right entrance to the 
left. Short pause.| 

Nixoraus [enters left with his cloak 
and hat in his hand]. Here I am. 
[Takes Camitxa’s cloak, crosses back 
of Camiita.] Come, let us go! 
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CAMILLA How small 
you are. 

Nixotaus. Why—why do you say 
that to me? 

Camitta. From up here—where 
I’m floating—you all look so tiny— 
like ants. You are left behind—I see 
you crawling about—in the swarming 
multitudes—so very tiny... . 

Nixo.taus. Camilla! 

Camitta. You are wise—you are 
an enemy. 

Nixotaus. Camilla! 

Camitia. A strong, stupid man— 
how wonderful that would have been! 


[ sitting]. 


Nixotaus. I am yours—I am your 
slave! 

Camitta. You are wise—you are 
small. 

Nixotaus. My life... 


CamiLta [with the stone in her 
hand|. I don’t need it any more. 

Nixotaus. What are you doing? 
In God’s name—some one will see 
you. 

Camitia [looking at the stone]. 
My beautiful, sea-green diamond. 


Nixoraus. They'll see you—be 
careful! 
CamiLLa. Once more I look into 


its eyes—deep into its eyes. 
Nixoraus. What are you going 
todo? [Horrified.| You wouldn’t— 
Camitta [holds the stone high in 
the air and looks at it passionately]. 
And it looks at me too. 

[Suddenly she lets her hand fall. 
Then, quite calmly she crosses 
right and tosses the stone to 
the right. It rolls off stage.] 

Nixoraus. What have you done? 

[Drops her cloak onto the chair. | 

Camitxa [looks at Nrxoravs, then 


goes out to the left. Speaks off}. 
Oh—please ... au 
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CommMIssIONER [appears from the 
left]. You called me, madame? 

CamMILLa. Yes. 

Commissioner. What can I do? 

[The Secretary appears from 
the left. Takes a few steps in 
and stands watching curiously. | 

Camitta [leading the Commis- 
SIONER to the right|. Look—do you 
see something shining there? Could 
that be what you gentlemen are 
looking for? 

[Points off.] 

Commissioner. Where? 

Camitta. There in the corner— 
near the curtain. I wouldn’t—go 
near it—or touch it for anything in 
the world. [ComMissIoNER crosses 
wens.) In case.it really js... 

CommiIssIoneER | Aurries to the right, 
bends over, and picks up the stone]. 
The diamond! 

[SECRETARY runs up to the Com- 
MISSIONER. | 


Camiza. Is that it? 
Commissioner. Yes—it is.  [Ex- 
citedly. To the Sxcretary.] Too 


bad you weren’t here when I found 
saa 

SECRETARY. I 
madame... 

CoMmMISSIONER [crosses to center. 
Very excitedly|. Madame, for such 
good fortune ...I thank you. It 
will give me the... the greatest 
. to use what little in- 
with the govern- 
will you 


was here when 


pleasure . . 
fluence I have... 
menta,.cmay ‘Pras. 2 
tell me your name? ... 
[Czardas heard off.] 
Camitta. There is no need of 
that—I did not even touch it. 
Commissioner [joyfully]. Madame 
does not wish to have her name men- 


tioned? 
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Camitia. No. 
Commissioner. Madame, from the 
bottom of my heart, I thank you. 
[Runs off right, followed by the 
SecrETARY. Pause. During 
this pause a little party, home- 
ward bound, crosses the plat- 
form. A girl in the party 
notices Nikouaus and cries out 
to him.| 
Tue Girt. Hey—Kornady! 
[Throws a great bunch of flow- 
ers at his feet and then exits, 
laughing. | 
Camitta. You can take your coat 
off again. 
Nrxoraus. What have you done? 


Camitita. I have thrown it back 
into the sea. 

Nixoraus. This—this is the end 
of me. 


CamiLta [stands, indicating the 
music|. Why are they still playing? 
My carnival is over. 

Oroszy [enters right upper en- 
trance|. The game has broken up. 

Camitia. Shall we go? 

Oroszy. If you wish. 

[Stares at NiKo.aus. | 


Camitta. Did you keep on win- 
ning? 
Oroszy. No. I gave everything 


back to them—threw it away. [To 
Nixotaus.] We waited for you. 
Nixotaus. I could not come. 
Oroszy. Just as well for you that 
you didn’t. You would have lost. 
Nixoraus. Perhaps. 
Oroszy. Or did you win—because 
you didn’t play? 
[Short pause. | 


Nixoraus. Is that to be taken as 
a challenge? 

Oroszy. It is. 

Nixotaus. I am at your service. 
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Oroszy. I trust so. 

Camitta [quickly]. Nikolaus, go, 
they’re waiting for you—and, please— 
[To Oroszy.]—consider me now. 
[Crosses to Nikotaus.]. Go, Matyas 
and Liska asked me to send you up 
to them. 

NikorAusi#te lina. 

Camitia. Go at once! 


Nixotaus [to Oroszy]. You 
know where you can find me. 
[Bows and exits left. Oroszy 


takes a step toward CAMILLA. ] 

Camitia [pause]. Another min- 
ute and you would have made your- 
self ridiculous ...done a real in- 
justice... . You believed that he. . 

Oroszy. Is in love with you. 

Camitta. You’ve known that for 
two years. 

[The czardas wilder.| 

Oroszy. To-night you have acted— 

Camitta. Don’t say anything you 
will regret—for you know nothing 
yet. 

Oroszy. 
know? 

Camitta. I watched you all eve- 
ning. 

Oroszy. And I watched you. 

Camitta. I know—I have gone 
about as if I were in a dream—my 
eyes burning—my cheeks flushed— 
my voice trembling. You saw all 
that—but you didn’t understand. 


What! What don’t I 


Oroszy. I didn’t understand? 
Camiitia. No. 
Oroszy. I didn’t understand? 


Camitita. You thought this little 
law student . . 

Oroszy. Little law student... 

Camitia. I am grateful to him— 
he stayed at my side through it all— 
the poor boy—like a faithful little 
dog. 
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Oroszy. In God’s name what have 
you done? 

Camitia. Sandor, I found the dia- 
mond that the Princess lost. 


Oroszy. |!!! 

Camitia. But the police already 
have it. 

Oroszy. Already? What do you 
mean by that? 

Camitta. Don’t interrupt me. 


I'll tell you everything. Before sup- 
per—on the floor—by the curtain—I 
found the stone. 

Oroszy. And you didn’t give it 
back? 

Camitta. I threw it away—and 
showed them where it was—they 
picked it up. Everything is all right. 

Oroszy. Aud during supper—did 
you have it then? 

Camitia. Yes. 

Oroszy. So that is why... 

Camitta. That is why—that is 
why I acted as I did—it was not love. 

Oroszy. And you let them go on 
searching respectable people, undress- 
ing ladieswss.: « 

Camitia. Don’t waste your pity 
on them—they were probably very 
glad of the opportunity of showing 
their expensive lingerie. I am the 
only one you should pity. 

Oroszy [already calmer|. Always 
—always some madness or other. 

Camitita. And poor Nikolaus! I 
forced him to stay with me. He 
never even suspected what was the 
matter. 

Oroszy. I ought to be horrified— 
You're so difficult—but—[ Crosses to 
Camitta. He sighs deeply.|—dear 
God—I am so happy! [Kisses her 
hands.| You, dear, pure... for- 
give an old man in love.... 
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Camitia. Old? 

Oroszy [taking in his breath]. 
Oh ... [Closes his eyes.] That was 
the worst hour of my life! 


Camitia. And you are not angry? 

Oroszy. If—only you’re not angry. 

Camitta. And you really be- 
Heved = 1. 

Oroszy. Because I love you so 
very dearly... . 

Camitta. And I—you. 


Oroszy [bends over her hand}. 
My beautiful—child. 

Camitta. You—only you. 

ComMISSIONER [enters right]. For- 
give me, madame. 

Camitia [introducing|. My hus- 
band—the Commissioner of Police. 

[Crosses left.] 


ComMIssIoNnER. Stoff. 

Oroszy. Oroszy. 

CommissIONER. Madame was so 
fortunate! 


Oroszy [with feigned joviality]. 
Yes, I know. 


CommMIssIONER. And was. so 
Stivel, G ac 
Oroszy. Yes, I have heard. 


[The czardas becomes even 
more wild. CAMILLA, stand- 
ing to one side, listens with her 
head thrown back. She seems 
to be saying good-bye to the 
music forever. Then she lets 
her head fall.| 

Commissioner. I at once dispatched 
a mounted courier to His Excellency 
the Governor announcing that the 
Crown Diamond has been found. 
His Excellency was so kind as to in- 
quire into the details of the finding. 
Your gracious wife begged me not to 
mention her name—so I took the lib- 
erty—in view of this request—of re- 
porting that I—had found it. [To 
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CaMILia quickly.] Is that what you 
wished, madame? 

CamMILLa. Yes. 

Commissioner. If I interrupted you 
now it was only in order to assure 
myself that your wishes had been ob- 
served, 

CaMILLa. Yes. 

Commissioner. And in case the 
gentlemen of the press .. . 

Oroszy [arm in Camitia’s]. My 
wife has had nothing whatsoever to 
do with the affair. Having seen the 
stone it was naturally her duty to in- 
form the police. But she does not 
wish to be connected with the scandal 
in any way—not even as the honest 
finder of the stone. 

Commissioner. An admirable point 
of view. 

Oroszy. As for the gentlemen of 
the press, if you tell them nothing— 

ComMISssIONER. Certainly not. God 
forbid! 

Oroszy. 
from us. 

Commissioner. A highly admirable 
point of view. Your servant... 

JOroszy up to left. Commis- 
SIONER bows and exits right.] 

Nixkoravus [appears on the landing. 
Calls, with his back to the audience}. 
Porter! <A cab! 

Doorman [off right 
Yes, Your Excellency! 

[ Calling. 

Oroszy. Nikolaus! 

Doorman. Caaaaab! 

Oroszy [as Nrkoraus 
down]. Nikolaus . 
was mistaken. 

[Stretches out his hand.| 

Nixotavus. Oh! 

[They shake hands.] 

Oroszy. Are you coming with 
us? 


They will learn nothing 


entrance |. 


comes 
.. just now I 
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Nixotaus. I am sorry—I have al- 
ready promised to go with Matyas 
and Liska. 

[Crosses down left. Captain ap- 
pears from right entrance.] 


Oroszy. Have you heard the 
news? 

Captain. No. What is it? 

Oroszy. They’ve found the dia- 
mond. 

Captain. Who had it? 

Oroszy. No one had it. It was 


lying on the floor. [Calling.] Here, 
my coat. 

First Coatroom Woman [enters 
from left entrance and takes his 
check]. At once, Baron. 

[ Exits. ] 

Oroszy. 
the tip. 

[Goes and listens to the music.] 

Captain [crosses to right of Ca- 
MILLA. Comes and stands near her. 
Drawing on white gloves.| A long 
time since there’s been such a success- 
ful ball in Hungary. They'll be danc- 
ing till noon. [CaMILLa does not an- 
swer. There is a short pause.| At 
first the excitement over the diamond 
disturbed things—but it was soon for- 
gotten. [CamILLa does not answer. 
A short pause. Makes a last attempt. | 
They say it’s no longer cold outside. 
The air is quite warm. [Short pause.| 
It’s snowing. 

[Short pause. The 
rages now. Women’s laughter 
rises above the music. The 
Captain slowly walks off left. | 

Oroszy. They are still dancing, 
Camilla. [Looks at Camitta.] 
Would you care to? ... 

Camitta. To go home.... 

[Oxz, Liska, already with wraps 
on, appear at left upper en- 


We're all Barons before 


czardas 
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trance. They only see Nixo- 
LAUS. | 
Orz. Did you get a cab? 


Nixoraus. They’re calling one. 


Oroszy [to Nixotaus]. You're 
going with them? 

Nixotaus. I promised to. 

Oxrz [coming down]. We're go- 


ing to the Stefan for breakfast. Come 
with us? 
[Oroszy looks at Camitita. Ca- 
MILLA shakes her head.| 

Oroszy. My wife is tired. We're 
going home. 

Oxrz. Good-bye. [Starts to go; 
then comes back.| Ah, of course— 
You're leaving town to-morrow? 

Oroszy. To-day, my boy, to-day. 
[He points to the window.| To- 
morrow is here. 

Oxz [crosses to him, goes to Ca- 
MILLA]. We won’t see you again for 
a year? [Kisses her hand. Camitia 
does not move. Crosses to Oroszy.] 
Good-bye. 

[He shakes hands with Oroszy 
and he goes out.]| 

Liska. Come on! 

Oxz. Are you in a hurry again? 

[Goes out with Liska. The 
Captain comes down the 
stairs, in cape and csako, and 
goes out.| 

Liska [at the door]. Nikolaus! 

Nrxotaus. Good night. 

[Bows to Camitia, who does not 
notice him.| 

Oroszy [to his wife]. Nikolaus is 
saying good night to you, my dear. 

[CamiLLa nods to Nixotavs.] 

Nixotaus. Good-bye. 

Oroszy. Good night. 

Nrxotaus. I’m coming. 

[Exits to right. Business of 
Coatroom Women helping 
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Oroszy and CAMILLA into their Seconp Woman. [as CAMILLA turns 
coats. | to left]. How white she is . . . like 
First Woman. She found the dia- | a dead woman! 
mond. Porter. CAB! 
Seconp Woman. How pale she is! 
Firsr Woman. Her eyes are CURTAIN 
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ACT ONE 


[scene: A little shop. Down left 
is the display window; up left the 
entrance from the street; between 
the two a cashier’s desk with a cash 
register upon it. There is a counter 
along the back wall and another 
along the right wall with shelves be- 


hind them and, over them, a little 
balcony. 

A broad space between the coun- 
ters leads through an archway up 
right to a rear room of the establish- 
ment. Before the window down left 
stands a table, displaying open boxes 
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of cravats, suspenders, ladies’ girdles, 
colored scarfs and bottles of perfume. 
Near it stands a rack of walking- 
sticks. There are two stools in front 
of each counter. 

It is evening. Anvrve sits behind 
the cashier's desk. Oscar stands be- 
hind the counter at back speaking in 
low tones to the Unassuminc Lapy, 
who sits on a stool facing him across 
a heap of merchandise on the counter. 
Jusasz stands in front of the coun- 
ter at right, waiting on the Aristo- 
cratic Lapy, who sits on one of the 
stools with an assortment of summer- 
weight material for blouses before 


her. | 


Aristocratic Lapy. If I remem- 
ber rightly, Mr. Juhasz, I saw some 
of this on Countess Hohensperg at 
Tatralomnicz. 

Juuasz. That may be. I must 
look it up in the book. [To ApELz.] 
Tell me, dear. [Shows her the ma- 
terial.| Is this the same Agreable 
we sold to the Countess Hohensperg 
a few months ago? 

AveLe. It may be. I am not sure. 

Oscar [to the Unassumine Lapy]. 
Excuse me, madame. [Loudly to 
Jusasz.] Yes, the Countess Hoh- 
ensperg got some of that... . 

AristocraTic Lapy. I thought so. 

Oscar. Yes, madame, this Chat- 
terton Agreable comes in twelve dif- 
ferent colors. The countess took five. 

Aristocratic Lapy. Then, of 
course, I can’t consider it. I am really 
sorry to give you so much trouble, 
Mr. Juhasz. 

Justasz. But it is no trouble at all. 

Aristocratic Lapy. You are per- 
fectly charming, Mr. Juhasz. Just as 
if you had been born to cater to the 
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caprices of women. You never lose 
patience— 

Junasz [clearing away the ma- 
terials|. But that’s what we are here 
for, madame. 

Aristocratic Lapy [rummaging 
through the materials|. This is nice, 
but it isn’t becoming to me. This is 
for a bigger woman ... this for a 
thinner woman . . . this is too youth- 
ful . . . and this is too old. This is 
nice, but it’s a bit loud . . . and this 
is too dull. Now this is very nice 
indeed, but Countess Hohensperg has 
it. So it is out of the question. 

Juriasz. Suppose we let the Agre- 
able go, and look at some Biarritz in- 
stead. The fact is, I consider Biarritz 
a much better grade. It is kept back 
here. Will you step this way, or shall 
I bring it out to you here? 

Aristocratic Lapy [rises]. I 
wouldn’t think of putting you to so 
much trouble. You have turned out 
half your stock for me already. 
[Turns to Apeve.] Your wife must 
be impatient to go home. 

AveLe. Not at all. 

Aristocratic Lapy. It’s past seven. 
You are usually closed by this time. 

AvELE. Oh, we are very glad to 
serve you. [Points to Oscar.] There, 
you see . . . and there is still another 
customer in there. 

Oscar [has approached Juxasz]. 
The lady heard us mention the Agre- 
able that Countess Hohensperg— 

Aristocratic Lapy. Quite out of 
the question! 

Oscar. No, no. [Low.] The 
lady heard us talking about it [Mean- 
time JuHasz has gone over to the 
Unassuminc Lapy.] and wants to 
have a look at it. [Takes the material 
with a pitying smile.| Thank you. 
She’s from a different social sphere. 
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Aristocratic Lapy. One would 
never believe that people could be 
such apes. 

Junasz [in the archway]. If you 
will step this way, please. 

Aristocratic Lapy. I shan’t de- 
tain him much longer, Mrs. Juhasz. 

[Justasz lets her pass him, then 
follows her off through the 
archway.| 

Unassuminc Lapy. 
for the sixth. 

Oscar [counting the patterns]. 
One, two, three, four, five and the 
Agreable makes six. 


Tl take this 


Unassumine Lapy. Will it take 
long? 
Oscar. No, indeed, madame. We 


know that madame goes to Lelle on 
the twentieth, and from there to Lake 
Pusztaban, and later to Post Beret- 
tyo—Saint Peter. [The Unassuminc 
Lapy rises.] Is there anything else 
I can show you? We have just got 
in some very beautiful girdles. 
[Reaches for a box on the table.]| 

Unassuminc Lapy. Thank you, 
but it’s too late now. 

Oscar. But, madame, that’s what 
we are here for. [Shows her a bon- 
net.| Auto bonnets . . . just arrived 

. really the newest thing of its 
kind. 

Unassumine Lapy [takes it in her 
hand]. 1 shall be coming in again 
toward the end of next week.... 
How much is this? 

Oscar. May I see? 
tag.| Seventy kronen. 

Unassumine Lapy. For this? 

Oscar. It’s the style that costs, 


[Looks at the 


madame. We have some cheaper 
ones ... some between forty and 
fifty. 


opHanks owe 


Unassuminc Lapy. 
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Next time I come, perhaps. You 
have my address? 
Oscar [rapidly]. Forty Nagy- 


korona Street, first floor, apartment 
two. 

Unassuminc Lapy. That’s right. 
Now please see to it that my things 
are delivered on time. Good night. 

Oscar [opens the door for her]. 
You can rely on us absolutely. Thank 
you. Good night. [She exits. He 
closes the door behind her and re- 
turns to his counter. As he speaks he 
clears away the materials, folds up 
those he sold and makes notes on the 
tags.| A couple of evening stars 
... those two... always popping 
up just as we are about to close .. . 
and it’s almost impossible to get rid 
of them. 

AveLe. Philip is still busy with a 
customer, too. 

Oscar [glances through the arch- 
way|. And your husband is just 
starting to climb the ladder. [Looks 
at his watch.| This is a nice time. 
[ADELE takes her hat out of the low- 
est drawer of the desk.| What are 
you doing? 

AvELE. Getting my hat. 

Oscar [excitedly]. But, my dear, 
where do you expect to talk to him? 

Avett. Now don’t get excited. 
... And I told you before you are 
not to call me dear in the shop. 

Oscar [with a glance through the 
archway|. He can’t hear me. He’s 
up on the ladder. And no matter if 
he does hear me to-day. You are not 
going home with him, are you? 

Avett. No; I’m only getting my 
hat. 

Oscar. You settle everything with 
him right here . . . in the shop. 

AveLe. All right! All right! 
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Oscar [excitedly]. I won't have 
you go home with him any more. 

AvELE. Don’t get so excited. I'll 
talk to him right here. But I have 
to wait until the customers are gone, 
haven’t I? 

Oscar. Yes, certainly. [Nere- 
ously resumes his task of clearing the 
counter.| Forgive me, dear, but I’m 
awfully nervous. And no wonder. 

AvELE. I’m nervous, too. But I 
control myself. 

Oscar, I'll be right near you, and 
if you need me I'll come over. The 
main thing is to keep cool. Now, of 
all times, you must be cool. 

AvELE. Leave everything to me. 
If I need you I'll call you in. 

Occknae Lbats | tight. uw ihats 
right! There’s only one thing I want 
to impress upon you. No scandal. 


AprELE. He’d never make a scan- 
dal. 
Oscar. And you have no business 


going to his house after this. When 
you leave here to-day there is only 
one place for you to go: your mother’s 
house. 

AveLe. Now, dear, you're getting 
excited again. 

Oscar. How can you expect me 
to be calm? I stand at the turning 
point of my life. And I’m subject 
to heart attacks. It runs in our fam- 
ily. I have to be very careful... . 
And yet, my God... [Stops his 
work.| when I think that to-night 
... this ordinary spring night... 
this commonplace Thursday evening 
... you are to be mine... defi- 
nitely and forever ... mine. 
body and soul. . . . Come here! 

Avge. Be careful. 

Oscar. Come here, come here! 
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ADELE [goes to him]. There now, 
you are getting all excited again. 


Oscar. Only your hand, your 
hand . . . for a moment. 

AveLe. But Oscar! 

Oscar. Your hand! You know 
I’ve got heart trouble. [She gives 
him her hand. He takes it, looks 


cautiously through the archway, then 
speaks, softly but  passionately.] 
Mine! My own wife! Before all the 
world! And together we begin a new 
and wonderful life. To-night I lead 
you forth from your prison... . 
Don’t take your hand away! I won’t 
have you take your hand away! 

AvELE [leaves him; returns to her 
desk|. You must behave yourself, 
Oscar, or you'll make me nervous, 
too. 


Oscar. Your hand, your hand, 
your mouth... . 
ADELEsape Dut, Oscarlis, <i.) You 


know I need all my wits just now. 
Clear away that Zephyr. 

Oscar. Clear away, clear away! 
Now, when I want to explode, I must 


clear a lot of Zephyr away! [Gazes 
at her adoringly.| When I think, 
you sweet, slender, white ... [He 


looks quickly toward the archway, 
as if he heard something there. His 
voice changes suddenly.| Forty Nagy- 
korona Street, apartment two. [He 
writes on a tag.| First floor. Madame 
Aurel Szelenyi. 

[Pxutie and the Younc GENTLE- 
MAN enter through the arch- 
way. | 

Puitie. This way, Baron. 

[Comes in before him.| 

Youne GENTLEMAN. Can you still 
send it to-day? 
Puiuip [at the cashier's desk]. IE 


} you must have it, sir. 
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Younc GENTLEMAN [at the cash- 
ier's desk]. As soon as you can, 
please. 

Puiwie [to ApeLe]. Three hun- 
dred and eighty-eight kronen. 

[The Younc GENTLEMAN gives 
her a bank note.]| 

AvELeE [rings the cash register, 
makes change]. Three hundred and 
eighty-eight . . . twelve . . . makes 
four hundred. Thank you, sir. 

Youne GENTLEMAN. You have the 
address? 

Oscar [in a@_ sing-song tone]. 
Thirty-two Museum Street, second 
floor. 

Younc GENTLEMAN [staring in sur- 
prise at Oscar]. That’s right. Good 
day. 

Oscar [hurries to open the door 
for him]. Good night, sir. 

Younc GENTLEMAN. Good night. 

[He exits, pauses a moment out- 
side the window, then passes 
on. | 

Puiir. 
night. 

[A brief pause.| 

Oscar. Now if that pest of a 
woman would only go.... [To 
Puiuir.] Philip, clear those rags 
away, will you? 

[He points to the materials on 
the counter at right. Pui.ie 
obeys. | 

Avrete. Didn’t I hear Philip say 
he had a ticket for “Lohengrin” to- 
night? 

Oscar [as he goes up toward the 
archway]. For what? 

AveLe. For the opera. 

Pritie [already working at the 
counter|. That makes no difference. 

Oscar. It doesn’t begin till seven- 
thirty. 


Thank you, sir. Good 
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[He exits through the archway. 
There is a brief pause.] 

Purp. It begins at seven, but it 
doesn’t matter. 

AvrLz. Leave that stuff, Philip, 
and run along to your opera. 

Pritie. Oh, it’s all the same to 
me now. I’ve been to “Lohengrin” 
sixteen times and was late every time. 
To-night I'll be late for the seven- 
teenth time. 

AveLr. Leave that, then, and go, 
why don’t you? 

Puitip. Oh, I might as well be an 
hour late now. I know all of “Lohen- 
grin” by heart. The only reason I 
accept tickets for it any more is be- 
cause I’ve never succeeded in seeing 
the beginning. The part where the 
swan comes on the stage, pulling 
Lohengrin in a boat. Id like to see 
that just once. But it’s too late now. 
The swan’s all through by this time, 
and has gone home for his supper. 

[Continues to fold and put away 
the materials.]| 

Avete. My husband will clear 
that away. Don’t be so obstinate. 

Puitip. You seem very eager to 
get rid of me to-night. 

ApeLe. I don’t know what makes 
you think that. 

Puiuip. Just things I’ve noticed. 

AvELE. What have you noticed? 

Puitip. Maybe I better keep my 
mouth shut. 

ApvELE. That’s always a good idea. 
And yet, as long as you mentioned 
i — 

Pup. Please, please. 
want to know. 


dem eOr. E 
Just leave me out 


of it. 
AvELE. Out of what? 
Puitie. Out of what’s going on 


around here, 


I’m just a lonesome 
old man— 
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Avett. You are a hateful old 
man. [Wrathfully.] You hate Oscar 
because he is the heart and soul of 
the business, because he is young, 
and clever, and has nice manners, and 
knows the business better than you 
do, and because the customers like 
him better. You are jealous of him. 

Puiutip. I consider Mr. Oscar a 
very ordinary young man. 


Avete. And I admire his type 
very much! 

Pur. His kind must live, too, 
I suppose. 


[Jurtasz and the ArisTocRAtic 
Lavy enter through the arch- 
way.| 

Aristocratic Lapy. No, your 
Biarritz won’t do. I wonder you 
keep that grade of material at all. 

Juuasz. Perhaps madame will be 
good enough to come in again next 
week. We are expecting an entirely 
new lot from Vienna. We are cer- 
tain to find something you like. 

Aristocratic Lapy [goes to the 
cashier's desk]. Your patience is 
endless, Mr. Juhasz. 

Juuasz. Patience is a merchant’s 
first duty. 

Aristocratic Lapy. You are an 
angel. A perfect angel! [To AvELE.] 
I hope you don’t mind my paying 
your husband compliments. 

Aver. Indeed, no. 

Aristocratic Lapy. I daresay you 
are used to it. Everybody adores Mr. 
Juhasz. 

ApELe. Oh, madame! 

Aristocratic Lapy. You are a 
very fortunate young woman to have 
such a husband. 

Juuasz. It’s I who am fortunate, 
madame, to have such a devoted little 
wife. The poor darling sits here 
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every day from early morning till 
late at night. 
AristocraTic Lapy. 
been here lately? 
Avett. Our benefactor? 
Aristocratic Lapy. The guardian 
angel of the establishment. 
Juwasz. He was here the day be- 
fore yesterday. 
Aristocratic Lapy. 


Has the count 


How is he? 
ApeLe. In love with my husband. 
Aristocratic Lapy. You mustn’t 

joke about that, young lady. Every- 

body loves your husband but his 
heart is for you alone. Good night, 

Mr. Angel. . . . I shall look at that 

Biarritz again in the daylight and 


that ... what do you call it . 
too. 

Puiwie [angry, but sweetly]. 
Agreable. 

Aristocratic Lapy. — Agreable. 
Well, good night. 

AvELE and Junasz  [simulta- 
neously|. Good night. 


[The Aristocratic Lapy exits.] 
Juuasz [closing the door]. Why 
didn’t you say good night, Philip? 


Purp [resentfully]. Good night, 
madame. 
Juuasz. Well, well. [To Ave e.] 


What a handsome woman she is! 

Putte. She’s been handsome a 
long time now. And she owes more 
than she’s worth. You are the only 
merchant in town who gives her 
credit any more. You just let her 
haul the stuff out of here as if it 
didn’t cost you anything. 

Jurasz. What can she do, poor 
woman? She’s got to keep up her 
social position. 

Puiuip. But not with your money. 

Juriasz. Aristocratic poverty is the 
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bitterest kind. I haven’t the heart to 
refuse her. 

Aves. Philip is in a temper be- 
cause he has missed the swan again. 

Juuasz [looks at his watch]. Did 
you have a ticket for “Lohengrin” 
again? 

Pritie. Yes, and I’ve still got it. 

Jurasz. Why didn’t you tell me? 
You know Id have let you off at six- 
thirty. That really makes me angry. 
I told you long ago— 

Pur. Because you're good- 
hearted there’s no need for me to— 

Juuasz. There goes my _ heart 
again. You all talk about my heart 
as if it were some prima donna... . 
You leave my heart alone. 

Puitip [mocking the ArtsTocRATIC 
Lapy’s tone]. Everybody adores Mr. 
Juhasz! 


Junasz. Go on now. What are 
you waiting for? 
Puitiep. Thanks, but I shan’t go 


at all to-night. 
[He exits through the archway. 
There is a pause.| 
Juuasz. What’s wrong with him 
to-night? 
Ave.e. I don’t know, and I really 
don’t care. 
Juuasz. Why, Adele! 
ADELE [comes out from behind the 
desk|. Don’t be angry, Peter. I am 
a bit upset to-night. I’ve come to a 


very important decision ... and I 
feel . . . I must tell you about it to- 
day. 

JuHAsz. © My dear child... J 


didn’t think you had a care in the 
world. 

Avete. Yes, I have. 
are so good . . 
any one else. 
to begin. 
you! 


... But you 
. so much better than 
... Lhardly know how 
It’s terribly hard to tell 
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Juuasz. Hard? To tell me? 
There, put on your things ... and 
you can tell me all about it on the 
way home. Or while we are at sup- 
per. 

Ave.e. No, Peter, I can’t tell you 
on the way home ... or at supper 
either. This is something I must tell 
you here. 

Junasz. Here and nowhere else? 

AvELE. Here... and now. 

Juuasz. Urgent as all that! [Calls 
through the archway.| Adolf, we'll 
close up now. 

AvreLE. You will understand... 
when I’ve told you .. . that— 

[Pauta enters through the arch- 
way, a sheaf of letters and in- 
voices in her hand.] 

Pauta. May I interrupt a moment, 
Mrs. Juhasz? 

AvELE. Certainly. 

Pauta. Semlinger and Weiss have 
written about those motor robes 
again ...the leather-bound ones. 
They say they are holding two dozen 
for us. 

AvELE [uneasily]. Let me see. 

[She takes the letter.] 


Juuasz. Didn’t you answer them 
last week? 
Pauta. Mrs. Juhasz thought we 


might wait awhile. 
AveLe. How dare you say such a 
thing? 
Juuasz. But, my dear... 
Pauta [coldly]. Mrs. Juhasz in- 
structed me not to answer it. 
Jurasz. If Miss Paula says you... 
Avexz. I suppose she can’t be mis- 
taken. 
Paura. I usually am not. 
AvreLe. What do I care about your 
old motor robes? [Throws the letter 
away.| I have nothing to do with it, 
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[Walks away from them.] 

Juwasz [picks up the letter]. My 
wife’s a bit nervous to-night. Write 
Semlinger and Weiss, Miss Paula, 
that we'll take the whole two dozen. 
[Gives her the letter; looks at his 
watch.| But do it in the morning. 
Go home now. To-morrow is an- 
other day. 

Pavia. Thanks, Mr. Juhasz, but 
I don’t like to go home while there 
is work unfinished. 

Jusasz. Miss Paula, I’ve warned 
you before . . . you'll ruin your eyes 
if you are not careful. 

Pauta. No fear, Mr. Juhasz.... 
There was something about water- 
proof coats, too, in their first letter. 
I must look it up. 

[She exits through 
way. | 

Juasz. 
how orderly! 

Avge. That’s what she’s paid 
for. You only see the good side of 
people. 

Jurrasz. I think that must be the 
only side they show me. [ApotF 
enters through the archway, carrying 
a long pole with a hook on the end 
of it.] Close up, Adolf; close up. 
It’s half past seven. [ADOLF goes to 
the door.| Sit down a moment, 
Adele. [To Avotr.] Pull it down. 
We'll go out the back way. [To 
Apvexz.| You are a bit agitated. 

[Apotr has gone outside. First 
he closes the bronze shutter at 
the window, then he begins to 
pull down the iron grating at 
the door. When it is halfway 
down he is interrupted.| 

Count [outside]. Ho, there! Wait 
a minute! 

[He dodges under the half closed 
grating and enters.] 


the arch- 


How thorough she is, 
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count! Good evening, 
excellency. 
Count. Good eve-} [Simulta- 
ning! Good evening! neously. | 


AvELE [bowing low]. 
Good evening, your ex- 
cellency. 

Count. Tell me, do you lock all 
your customers out like this? 


Juuasz. If we had known, your 
excellency. [To Apotr.] Raise it 
up. 


[ApoLF raises the grating and 
exits through the archway.| 
Count. I’ve come to see about 
those jockey costumes, Juhasz. 


Juwasz. But they were to be sent 
by post to-morrow. 
Count. I know, Juhasz, but I’m 


driving down to the farm to-night 
. and I want to take one costume 
with me . . . to show to my brother- 
in-law before the Vienna races. 
Juuasz. The suits are finished, 
but I'll have to telephone the cap- 


maker about the caps. Just a mo- 
ment. 
[He hurries off through the arch- 
way. | 

AveELe. Won't you sit down, your 
excellency? 

Count. Thanks. I’m going in a 
moment. What’s new? 

AveLe. Nothing . .. much, your 
excellency. 

Count. How’s business? 

Avett. Well... 

Count. What? Not good? 

Avece. Not as good as it might 


be. . . . Your excellency has been so 
. . I feel I ought to 
it’s quite bad. 


generous to us. . 
tell you frankly ... 
Count. Why? 

AvrELE. ‘There is no accounting 
for it. For two years business was 
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splendid, and now, in the third year, 
it suddenly stopped. It just won’t 
go. 

Count. But my whole family 
deals here... and all my friends 

. and all my acquaintances. 

Apr. Oh, yes, your excellency. 
We have you to thank for everything. 
Not only for setting us up in busi- 
ness, but for getting us most of our 
customers. 

Count. I trust that Juhasz isn’t 
going into debt. [She nods in the 
affirmative.| 1 daresay he gives his 
neckties away for nothing. That’s 
why you are losing money. 

Avge. He’d give the whole shop 
away, if it were left to him. 

Count. He had the same weak- 
ness when he worked for me. Any- 
body could get anything out of him. 

Avett. It’s largely his fault. 

Count. And what about that 
young man you praised to me so 
highly? He was supposed to be a 
genius. A commercial genius. This 

. what’s his name? ... Oscar 

. wasn’t it? 


AprLte. Oh, he does all he can, 
and so do I, but— 
Count. And that nice Miss Paula 


. . she’s an industrious girl, what? 
Avete. Your excellency’s favorite. 
Count. I am enchanted with her. 
[Pauta enters through the arch- 
way, with letters in her hand.| 

Pavia [with a low bow]. Good 
evening, your excellency. 

Count. Good evening. I was just 
talking about you. 

Pauta. Very good of you. Excuse 
me. [To Apvrre.] I was not mis- 
taken, Mrs. Juhasz. Semlinger and 
Weiss offered us also twenty water- 
proof coats. We have never given 
them an answer. 
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AvELE [impatiently]. Show it to 
Mr. Oscar. 
Pauta. I did. He referred me to 


you. 
AvELE [crossly]. 
any waterproof coats. 


We don’t want 


Count. Why not? They are 
very useful things. They keep the 
rain out. 

Avete. If your excellency would 


like to order one— 

Count. Oh, indeed, no! I can’t 
bear waterproof coats. [Looks at 
Pauta.] Miss Paula is smiling. .. . 
Doubtless she’s fond of waterproof 
coats. 

Pauxa. I beg pardon. 

Count. Why did you smile then? 
Just making fun of the old man? 

Pauta. Old man? ... Oh! 

Count. Well, not exactly old. 

Pauta. I smiled because your ex- 
cellency has such an aversion for 
waterproof coats. But I _ never 
thought of you as old. 

AvELE. You may go, Miss Paula. 

[Pauta bows to the Count and 
exits through the archway.| 

Count [his glance follows her]. 
Why are you so severe with that nice 
young girl? 


AvELE. She is a bit forward. 
Count. Not at all. 
Avrte. She is deceitful. I can’t 


bear her. Ordinarily she is very glum 
and serious, but when your excellency 
puts your foot in the door she sud- 
denly becomes brisk and cheerful. 

Count. Really? I am flattered. 

Jurtasz [comes through the arch- 
way, carrying a jockey suit of brown 
silk striped in green]. 1 can’t get the 
cap-maker on the wire. Oscar is try- 
ing again. But here is the jockey 
suit. 
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Count [adjusts his glass]. Yes, 
this will do very well. Will you 
wrap it up for me, Juhasz? 

[Returns the suit to him.] 

Oscar [rushes in through the arch- 
way, speaks rapidly, officiously]. 
Your excellency, good evening! We 
are in luck, your excellency. The 
caps are finished; he was going to 
send them to-morrow, but he can 
send them at once if your excellency 
prefers— 

Count [stares at him in astonish- 


ment; turns to Juuasz]. What does 
he say? 
Junasz. The caps are ready. If 


your excellency will tell us where to 
send them— 

Count [staring at Oscar]. Eh? 
Yes ... wait a moment. [Pavia 
appears in the archway; he smiles at 
Bon Les. 

Pau.a. 
ing. 

Oscar [officiously]. Why don’t 
you come in when his excellency 
speaks to you? 

Pauta [comes nearer]. I only 
wanted to say the cap-maker tele- 
phoned again. I told him to send 
the caps. His man will be here with 
them in ten minutes. 

Counr. That was clever of you. 
Thanks very much. 

Paura. Not at all, your excellency. 

[ She exits through the archway.| 

Count [Ais glance has followed 
her until she vanished]. Well, then 
. .. there was something I wanted 


Pardon me for interrupt- 


to say. 
Junasz. Where you want the cap 


sent. 

Count. Yes. Hm! Nowhere. 
I'm going to the casino... my 
motor will pick me up there. . 
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You keep the cap for me here. I'll 
stop for it later. 

Oscar [briskly]. Just as you say, 
sir. I'll have it packed up for you at 
once. Excuse me, excellency. 

[He hurries off through 
archway. | 

Count [stares after him in amaze- 
ment; does not speak until he is 
gone]. What an extraordinary fel- 
low! 

Juuasz [with an apologetic smile]. 
He is always in a hurry. 

Count [comes affectionately close 
to JuHasz]. Business bad, eh? 
[Juxasz looks quickly at AveE.E.] 
Yes, she told me. 

Aveve. I didn’t think we had any 
secrets from his— 

Juxasz. From his excellency? No. 
But I don’t like to have you com- 
plain— 

Count. She didn’t complain. She 
only answered my questions. 

Juuasz. Well, there are a few diffi- 
culties, but . . . we'll overcome them 
somehow. We shan’t go into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Count. I should hope not. 

Jurasz. We've worked faithfully 
. . . but one can’t expect the sun to 
shine all the time. There must be 
cloudy days, too. But they pass. 

Count [affectionately]. I should 
be offended if my friend Juhasz were 
in trouble and didn’t tell me. Well? 
You must tell me. 

Juuasz. No real trouble, your ex- 
cellency. I have my health and a 
good little wife [Takes her hand.] 
who loves me. 

Count [to ADELE, approvingly]. 


the 


That’s right. Bravo! 
Juuasz. And friends . . . my 
smart and loyal Oscar. He is the 


heart and soul of the business. 
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Count. He seems a bit . . . sud- 
den. 

Jusasz. And then there is Paula. 


She is the policeman of the business. 
Now, how can I possibly go wrong? 
Count. Well, my dear Juhasz, I 
must be off. [As he shakes hands.| 
I can only tell you again what I told 
you once before, when you were in 
difficulties. . . . For fifteen years you 
sat at a desk in my castle at Gerely- 
puszta. I never had as good a man 
in my service before or since. It is 
true you wasted a lot of your time 
cultivating flowers, and at best you 
were never very energetic. ... 

Junasz. That is something one 
learns. 

Count. Never, but that doesn’t 
matter. It is character that counts 
with me. That desk has been vacant 
three years now. I want you to know 
that, whatever happens, that place is 
open to you as long as Gerelypuszta 
belongs to me or my family. 

Juuasz. Oh, your excellency! 

Count. If I only had some one 
half as honest as you right now! We 
are beginning to export cheese on a 
large scale. Mostly to England. 

Jurrasz. Puszta cheese? 

Counr: Yes 2a) thas ‘beens :a 
great success. London is mad about 
that cheese. And so am I. I took 
first prize with it in London and in 
Edinburgh, too. You have no idea 
how proud that made me. 

Jurasz. I remember your first ex- 
periment with that cheese. 

Count. But you'd never know it 
now. [With enthusiasm.|] 1 suc- 
ceeded in crossing two breeds: Ca- 
membert, that over-ripe beauty, with 
Roquefort, that sharp, sardonic old 
gentleman. And the child of that 
marriage I nurtured and reared with 
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my own hands. So naturally I am 
proud of the career it is making for 
itself... . Well, I must be going. 
Remember, let nothing worry you. 
If everything else fails you: Gerely- 
puszta, Desk, Cheese! Good night! 

AveLe. Good night, your excel- 
lency. 

Juuasz [opens the door|. See you 
later, excellency...[The Count exits. 
He closes the door.| You shouldn’t 
have complained to him, dear. 

Avrte. I didn’t. He asked me. 

Juuasz. I don’t want to be put in 
a false position. He has done more 
for me already than my own father 
could have done. 

AveLte [hesitantly]. Well, now, 
Peterncpcetfesyou. haves.a moment. 


Juuasz. Certainly, my angel. I’m 
really curious to know what it is 
that’s agitating this—[ Takes her head 
in his hands.|—precious little head. 
[Looks into her eyes.| See here! 
There are tears in your eyes! It 
isn’t anything serious? 

Avge. Yes, Peter, it is serious 

. very serious. 

Juuasz. Well? 

AvE LE [pulls a stool over for him]. 
Sit down here, Peter. 


Juuasz. Serious as that? 
[He sits.] 
AvrLe. There are two separate 


things I must talk to you about. 
And one is harder than the other. 

Juuasz. Let us have the hardest 
first. 

Avge. If you weren’t such a good 
man, it wouldn’t be half as difficult 
to tell you— 

[She dries her eyes.] 

Juriasz. There, there, my dear! 
I am sure you have done nothing 
you need to cry about. 
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Aver. It’s on your account I’m 
y 


crying. 

Junasz. On my account? 

Aperze. Peter... [Dries her 
eyes; collects herself.| Those differ- 
ent sums of money . . . you gave me 
...I made you give me... these 
past three years . . . because you are 
so foolish about money .. . and 


can’t refuse any one who asks you. 
...-I told you I was putting the 
money in a savings bank. . . . Well, 
so I did. . . . You know it amounts 
to fifty-one thousand kronen. 

Junasz. I know. 

Avete. I just found out from 
Oscar that there had been a meeting 
of your creditors, and that the lawyer 
came to see you. . . . You didn’t tell 


me. 
Junasz. No, dear. 
ApeELe. You didn’t tell me because 


you were afraid I’d be worried. I 
know. . . . You offered the creditors 
this fifty-one thousand kronen on 
account of their claims if they would 
refrain from forcing you into bank- 
ruptcy ...and they accepted be- 
cause they like you and trust you— 
[Bursts into tears.|—and know you 
are the best and most honest man in 
the world. 

Jurasz. I asked Oscar not to say 
anything to you about it. 

Avge. He was right to tell me. 
And now, Peter, it is terrible to have 
to say it straight to your face... 

Juuasz. You spent some of the 
money. No matter, my child. Don’t 
let it worry you. 

ApeLr. Oh, 
Bod w.07; 

Jurasz. All the money isn’t worth 
this agitation. Tell me how much 
is gone. I'll raise it somehow. 

Avete. A great deal is gone. 


my God... my 


nates 4 


Jurasz. How much? Whatever 
you spent, I’m sure you did it for 
the best. 


Avere. Peter ... forgive me... 
it is all gone. 

Junasz. All? 

Avett. All. There isn’t a heller 
left... . Peter... [Weeping.] Kill 


me. I have ruined you. 
[A brief pause.]| 

Juuasz. My dear... really... 
it doesn’t matter. . . . I thought God 
knows what had happened . . . but 
if, thats; all... 

Aver. Don’t try to make light of 
it, Peter. I know perfectly well that 
what the lawyer told you was the 
creditors’ very last offer. But when 
I found that out, it was too late. 
The money was gone. 

Juuasz. Now you mustn’t cry. 
It’s childish to take the thing so 
much to heart. Everything will be 
all right. The lawyer’s heart isn’t 
made of stone. 

AvELE [weeping]. All lawyers 
hearts are made of stone. 

Junasz. We'll have a nice little 
talk with him. My money is your 
money, isn’t it? It’s all my fault, 
anyway. Why didn’t I save the 
money myself? ... You had a per- 
fect right to spend it. Kiss me, and 
tell what else is troubling you. 

AvELE [kisses him]. You are so 


> 


good! 
Junasz. Well now, out with the 
other calamity. 
ApveLe. That is much harder. 
Juwasz. No matter, my dear. It 


won't be as bad as you suppose. 
Avett. You know that I have al- 
ways been a faithful wife to you. . 
We have no children . . . and ours 
wasn’t exactly a love marriage . 
but all my affections were yours. 
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[Jusasz takes her hand.| In the 
whole three years I never looked at 
or thought of another man . . . and 
that is precisely why it’s so hard for 
me now... . If I weren’t a respect- 
able woman, it would be easy... 
but I simply can’t deceive a man like 
you ...5:Macairtie. 
[A brief pause. | 
Jurasz. You love ... some one 
else. [She only nods. He utters the 
word for her softly, thoughtfully.| 
Yes. [There is a pause.]| 
Avexr. I respect you too much to 
let you go on believing for a single 
moment... . 
[ Another pause.| 


Jurasz. You don’t love me any 
more. 
Avexe. I do care for you, but .. . 


Junasz. But you love some one 
else. 
Ave.e. I love you like a brother 


. . . you know yourself I never loved 
your body ... only your soul.... 
It was always a struggle for me. . 
but now that I iove another .. . I 
must tell you. 

Junasz. This comes... so sud- 
denly....I—I— _  [Anete sobds.] 
You poor, dear child. . . . It’s only a 
sort of illness. . . . It will pass. . 
Every wife goes through such a crisis 
. . . some time or another. . . . And 
Pll help you through it... . Pll be 
as gentle and tactful as I can.... 
And before you know it, you'll have 
forgotten all about it . . . and come 
to your senses . . . and be the same 
happy, contented Adele you used to 
be... . My good, loyal Adele, I 
don’t know how another man would 
act in my place . . . but this is how 
I feel... . But there! Are you cry- 
ing again? 
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Avge. It’s unbearable how good 


you are! 

Justasz. Shouldn’t I have said 
that? 

AveLe. Peter ... this isn’t just 


a passing fancy, as you suppose. I 
not only love this man . 

Jurasz. What else? 

Apvr.e. I want to belong to him. 

[A pause.| 

Junasz. That is... more seri- 
ous. [Takes an aimless pace or two, 
sits down, puts his head in his 
hands.| When you said that... I 
felt so... lonely ... all of a sud- 
den. 

[A delivery boy enters at the 
door. He carries three big 
packages and a rocking-horse. | 

Detivery Boy. Mr. Peter Juhasz? 

Juuasz [goes to him]. Yes, yes. 
From the toy store? ... All right, 
my son, just put them down. [Gives 
the boy a tip; calls.| Adolf! 

Deuivery Boy. Thank you, sir. 
Good night. 

[The boy exits at the door. 
Avotr enters through the arch- 
way.| 

Juuasz. For your little boy’s 
birthday to-morrow. A horse, a 
steamship and an automobile. And 
this is for your little girl, so that she 
won't feel slighted. 

Avotr [tries to kiss his hand]. 
Oh, thank you . . . thank you, sir! 

Junasz. Yes, yes. Take them 
away....Or, wait! Leave the 
steamship here a moment. I'll have 
to show you how it works. . . . The 
automobile is quite simple, but the 
ship has a rather complicated 
mechanism. ... I'll explain it you 
before I go home. [AporF puts the 
steamship under the down-stage end 
of the counter at right, then exits 
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through the archway with the re- | 


maining packages. JuwHasz turns to 
Ave.e.] Forgive me. ... My god- 
son, you know. 

ApvreLte [who has been weeping 


silently]. Peter, if you only knew 
how sorry I am. 

Junasz. I’m afraid I made it 
harder for you... but I have a 
headache . . . and everything came 
at once. ... I’m sorry ... but you 
were a bit cruel. 

Ave.e. Kill me, Peter. 


Jurasz. But you were honest with 
me... you couldn’t be anything 
else. And yet I think it would have 
been less painful to me... if you 
had simply betrayed me. 

Aveve. I can’t betray you, Peter. 
I respect you too much. [Weeping.] 
Don’t ask me to do that. 


Junasz. You want to become an- 
other man’s wife. How can I pre- 
vent you? Go, if you must. He is 


surely a better man than— 

Aprtz. No, no! 

Jurasz. But you are leaving me 
for him. 


Aprte. You are a much better 
Dat) ANG AVC ie cant ex- 
plain— 

Junasz. Younger, and better look- 
nF eae 


AvrLe. Do you know who it is? 


Junasz. I don’t want to know. 
Apetr. I don’t want to hurt you 
again ... but you must soon find 
out. 
Juxasz. Soon find out? 
[A brief pause.] 
ADELE. Oscar. 
Juuasz. Oscar... our Oscar? 
AvELE. Yes. 
[A pause.] 
Jorasz. So that .’.'.'so thaei;.,... 


Avge [ardently]. I love him, 


i Peter, and he adores me. 
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And we 
are leaving the city.... You will 
never hear of us again. 

Jurtasz. Oscar... . 

Apvete. All the time we've been 
here together, like one big family, we 
could have done things behind your 
back. But a man like you. ... We 
couldn’t bring ourselves to deceive 
you. Oscar couldn’t either. He loves 
you like a brother. 

Junasz. I know... 
both devoted to me. 

AprELe. We are going to Berlin. 
There a new life awaits us .. . but 
that’s something you can’t under- 
stand, because there is no spirit of 


- you are 


adventure in you....To_ escape 
from this cage . . . out into the wide 
world . . . to try our luck . . . and 


find wealth, perhaps . . . and power. 
. . . Let me call him in! 

Juuasz. If you like. 

AveLe. He is so fond of you. 
[Runs to the archway.] Oscar! 
[Comes down stage again.| It 
grieves him so... . 

[Oscar enters through the arch- 
way, slowly, sadly. Up stage, 
between the two counters, he 


pauses.| 
Oscar. Does he know every- 
thing? 
AvELE. Yes. 
Oscar. Peter, this moment had to 


come. 

Juxasz. Never mind that, my son. 

Oscar [begins rhetorically]. From 
first to last our conduct has been 
irreproachable— 

Juuasz. It’s my own conduct I’m 
thinking about, not yours. 

Oscar. I see you intend to act 
nobly. 

Juxasz. Nobly? 
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Oscar. Or else you would kill 
both of us. 

Jusasz. Please! I don’t want to 
stand in your way. I don’t know 
how another man would act in my 
place, but— 

Oscar and Apzxe [simultaneously]. 
The same! Just the same! 

Junasz. But it’s the way I feel. 

Oscar. You are the best . . . the 
beste, a theubest ica. 

[Suddenly kisses his hand.| 
Jutsasz. Have you gone mad? 
Oscar. Pardon me. Before we 

part forever there is one promise I 
want to make you on my sacred word 
of honor. I'll send you back that 
money the very first day I get it. 
Not a day later. 

Avge [quickly; embarrassed]. 1 
couldn’t tell you before... .I had 
hoped you’d understand. I didn’t 
spend the fifty-one thousand kronen 
myself. . . . I gave them to Oscar. 

Oscar [quickly]. That is, not for 
me, but for a little enterprise in 
Berlin in which I have bought an 
interest. A little shop of which I— 
that is, we—are to be one-fourth 
owners. Steger and Company! 
Steger—that’s Steger. And the Com- 
pany—that’s me....At first I 
thought of putting up my own name 
instead of Company, but as long as 
Adele got the money I decided it 
would be only fair to say Company, 
and that includes her too. . . 

Jutiasz. She gave the money to 
you? 

Oscar. I didn’t want it for my- 
self. My God, I can live on bread 
and water. But I couldn’t ask Adele 
to share the uncertain existence of a 
shop clerk. ... That would have 
been, if I may say so, unscrupulous 
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of me. I had to provide for her 
future. 
Juuasz. If she gave you the 


money, it’s yours. 

Oscar. I considered that I owed 
it to you to provide for her future 
decently. You would have every 
right to despise me if I hadn’t. 

Juuasz. I must admit... you 
managed things cleverly. 

Oscar [in an injured tone|. What 
do you mean by that? I did every- 
thing honestly and  aboveboard. 
[Takes Avrxr’s hand.| Our rela- 
tions couldn’t have been purer if we 
were two children. 

Juuasz [a bit sharply]. Please! I 
forbid you to discuss that. She is still 
my wife. There is no question about 
her purity here. 

Oscar [aggressively]. I might 
have known you would take that 
tone. 

[Puiuip appears in the archway.]| 

Puitip. You are wanted on the 
telephone, Mr. Juhasz. 

JuHasz. Coming. 

[He exits through the archway; 
Pitre lets him pass, looks 
frigidly at ApeLe and Oscar, 
then exits, too.] 

AveE [suddenly]. What did you 
shout at him for? 

Oscar. I know what I’m doing. 
Just you cry ... and let me shout. 
Now hurry and get ready. He’s 
taken it much too hard to suit me. 
Where’s your hat? 

AveLe. But I’ve got to say good- 
bye to— 

Oscar. Get your hat when I tell 
you to! I know what I’m talking 
about. Have some consideration for 
my weak heart, and don’t get me 
excited. 


[ Jurasz reénters. | 
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Junasz [sees the hat in Anpx.r’s 
hand|. It was your sister. She 
wanted to know whether we could 
come to supper to-night. I told her 
... that ...I didn’t know. 

Oscar. Adele is going to her 
mother’s. 

Juuasz. Right now? 

Oscar. Right now. 

[There is a pause.| 

Junasz. Then... it’s 
... you're leaving? 

Oscar. We have decided .. . as 
long as everything is settled . . . that 
Adele had better not go to your house 
any more. That would only make it 
harder for you ...and we would 


to-night 


like to... spare you...all we 
can. 

Avge. It’s your feelings we are 
considering. ... 

Jurasz. You are right. That 
would be best. 

Ave.e. I’m going to mother’s, and 


Oscar goes to Berlin to-morrow. 
And we shan’t see each other again 
until after the divorce is granted. 

Oscar. We mean to do what’s 
correct . . . everything correct. We 
owe that much to you. And, on my 
word of honor, you'll get your money 
back as soon as I have it. I shan’t 
wait for profits. No; I'll send it to 
you out of the first money we take 
in. Without a moment’s delay. 
Here’s my hand on it. 

Jursasz [waving away the proffered 
hand|. That’s all right. I don’t 
think you’d lie to me now. 

Oscar. You know me better than 
that. 

Juuasz [to ApELE, who has put on 
her things]. Then... we shan’t 
see each other ... for a long... 
for a long time. . . . Perhaps never. 

Oscar [uneasily]. Don’t say that. 
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It’s not fair to say that. If ever you 
are in Berlin, consider our home your 
own. 

Junasz. Thank you. 

Oscar. And let’s not prolong our 
leave-takings. I’ve got to consider my 
weak heart. Excitement is bad for 
me. 

Avett. Good-bye, Peter. Will you 
kiss me? 

Oscar. Kiss her. She’s worthy of 
it. 

[Turns away and dries his eyes.| 

Juuasz [kisses her]. Don’t cry, 
Adele. . . . I suppose it had to be 
. . . but not one woman in a thou- 
sand would have acted as you have 
acted. ... There! Lift up your head 
and smile at me. ... You were a 
good wife to me... and now you 
are my very good friend. [ApELE 
nods.| Shall I see you as far as your 
mother’s house? 

AvreLe. No. . 
Good-bye, Peter. 

[She nods silently to Oscar and 
passes swiftly through the 
door. There is a brief pause.| 

Oscar. Only one word more, 
Peter, about a matter of business, and 
then we can shake hands and part. 
I had a talk with the lawyer to-day— 

Juuasz. But, please— 

Oscar. I couldn’t go away and let 
them throw you into bankruptcy. 
[Hands him a document.| Here is 
the agreement. Read it over when 
you get home. It stipulates that, in 
consideration of your unquestionable 
integrity, your creditors agree not to 
file a petition in bankruptcy against 
you, but to wait six months longer 


.. Dll take a cab. 


...for the fifty-one thousand 
kronen you lent me. 
Jurasz. Lent you? Yes, that’s 


right. 
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Oscar. And which I will return 
to you... my word of honor... 


maybe in two weeks, maybe not for 
three months, but certainly within six 
months. My word of honor! 

Junasz [turning the document over 
helplessly.| Yes. 

Oscar. But your creditors make 
one stipulation. Until the fifty-one 
thousand is paid to them, they want a 
receiver to run the business instead 


of you. 
Jurzasz. Receiver? 
Oscar. It’s wrong, I know... 


but in some ways the creditors are 
right... . You are too easy with 
people who owe you money . . . and 
with the people who work for you. 
... You are. not businesslike. . . 
What this place needs is a strong 
hand. .. . They tried to get me to 
take. charge, but I... . Of course 
they didn’t know anything about 
...I only said I was leaving the 
country. . . . Well, the main thing is 
that on the day you pay the fifty- 
one thousand kronen the business is 
yours again. 

Juuasz. And this... receiver? 
. . . When does he take charge? 

Oscar. On the day I leave. 

Juuasz. You said you were leav- 
ing to-morrow. 

OSCAR tea eS, 

junasz. Well, then— 

Oscar. To-morrow morning at 
eight the receiver will be here. 

Juuasz. Then the shop doesn’t 
belong to me any more... and I 
may as well stay home to-morrow 
morning. 

Oscar. What’s the use of exag- 
gerating like that? Certainly you 
can come to-morrow. 

Junasz. As a clerk in my own 
shop? 
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Oscar. Can I help it? Didn't I 
do everything I could? Didn’t I run 
around seeing people and making ar- 
rangements? [More and more re- 
sentfully.| 1 didn’t expect any thanks 
for it, but you needn’t look at me 


that way. As for the money, my 
word of honor— 
Junasz. I know. 


Oscar [takes his hand]. Good 
luck! [Points to the archway.| Tm 
going that way. I shan’t even walk 
the same street as Adele until the 
divorce is granted. [In the arch- 
way.| Don’t look at me like that! 
[Emotionally.| 1 had to provide for 
her future, hadn’t I? 

[He exits. Juxasz is left alone. 
He looks at the document, 
crumples it into his pocket, 
glances around the shop, then 
sits down near the counter, at 
right, staring vacantly, PawuLa 
enters through the archway, a 
letter in her hand.| 

Juxasz. You still here, Paula? 

Pauta. About those waterproof 
coats, Mr. Juhasz. Mr. Oscar referred 
me to your wife—[Notices that 
ADELE 7s not there; pauses.|—and she 
said we didn’t want any waterproof 
coats, but I think we really should 
order a few. 

[Waits for his answer.] 

Jouasz [lost in thought, still star- 
ing absenily]. Yes. 

[A pause.] 

Pauta. Shall I order some, Mr. 
Juhasz? 

Jurtasz [looks up at her]. What? 
Oh, yes. 

Pauta. About a dozen? 

[A pause.] 

Juasz. Paula— [He rises.] The 
fact is that from to-morrow on the 
shop doesn’t belong to me. 
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Pauta. Doesn’t belong to you? 

Juuasz. In a word, Paula, my 
wife has left me and is going to 
Berlin with Oscar ...and I have 
failed. .. . To-morrow morning a 
receiver, appointed by my creditors, 
takes charge ...and he'll be the 
boss here. ...So why should I 
worry my head about waterproof 
coats? 


[A pause.| 


Pauta. I—I don’t know what to 
say, Mr. Juhasz. 
Juuasz. Don’t say anything, 


Paula. I didn’t say anything myself. 
No. And let those letters go for 
to-night. I can’t have you ruining 
your eyes. 

Paura. As if you hadn’t troubles 
enough of your own without worry- 
ing about my eyes. 


Jurzasz. Troubles? ... Well... 

Pavia. I can imagine how you 
must feel. 

Juuasz. Yes, here I stand like a 


tree in the park that is only good 
for lovers to meet under .. . 
Pauta. And then go away. 
Junasz. But first they cut their 
names in it with a sharp knife. 
[ Avotr, carrying his long pole, comes 


through the archway.| What's the 
matter? 

Avotr. It’s eight o'clock, Mr. 
Juhasz. 


Jurasz [still a bit absently|. Yes, 
you can really close up now, Adolf. 
[Apo.F goes out, pulls the grat- 
ing halfway down.| 

Count [Ais voice is heard from the 
street]. Here, here, here! Are you 
trying to lock me out again? [He 
dodges under the grating and enters. 
He ts wearing a motor coat and cap. 
Avot, pole in hand, follows him in, 
grinning.| Tell me, my friend, do 
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you do that on purpose? [Apotr 
only grins.| Whenever I try to get 
in you come along with that big 
stick and pull the grating down. You 
don’t like me, what? [Apotr’s grin 
is broader.| Here! [Gives him 
money.| Here is something for you. 
Try to like me better. [ApoLF tries 
to kiss his hand. The Count waves 


him off.{ Never mind that. [The 
Count comes down right. Avo.r 
exits through the archway.| He is 


always trying to close the door in my 
face. [Looks at them wonderingly.| 
What’s the matter? You look so 
cheerful, Juhasz. 

Juuasz. Excellency ...I don’t 
know how to tell you. [Paura is 
about to go.]| Don’t go, Miss Paula. 

Pauta. I only wanted to see 
whether the cap has arrived for his 
excellency. 

Count. Thank you, Paula. 


Pauta. Not at all, your excel- 
lency. 
[She exits through the arch- 
way.| 


Count. Well, what is it? Things 
going wrong after all? 

Juxasz. Not exactly wrong, ex- 
lency. I suppose everything that 
happens is for the best. But just a 
while ago your excellency was kind 
enough to repeat what you had often 
said before. . . . [Pushes a stool to- 


ward him.| Please sit down. 

Count [sits]. Well? 

Juuasz. That desk at Gerely- 
puszta ... which ...was always 
open to me. 

Count. Yes, yes. What of it? 


Juuasz. Well, I'd like to go back 
to that desk. 

Count. How’s that? 
ten minutes you've... 

Junasz. In the last ten minutes. 


In the last 
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Count. That is very interesting. 


[Looks around.| Where is your 
wife? 

Junasz. That’s just it, your ex- 
cellency. 

Count. I don’t understand. 

Junasz. My wife is going to di- 
vorce me and marry Oscar. The 


business is to be taken over by a 
receiver to-morrow morning. And 
here I stand, all alone in the world 
and free as a bird. 

Count [jovially|. My dear Juhasz, 
you are not a bird, you are now 
general manager ... or no... gen- 
eral director of the Gerelypuszta 
Cheese Exporting Company. 


Juuasz. Your excellency’s gener- 
osity is boundless. 
Count. The excellence of Gerely- 


puszta cheese is boundless, and my 
luck is boundless to get you back 
again. Juhasz, I wouldn’t trust my 
own brother with that cheese... 
but [ll trust you with it. 

Juszasz. I shall be very happy if 


Count. I shall be happy. When 
can you come? Drive down with me 


to-night. 
Junasz. Excellency, my things, 
my house... 
Count. How soon can you come? 
Juuasz. Well... perhaps the 


end of this week . . 
ning of next. 
Count. The sooner the better. 
You can’t come soon enough to suit 
[Rises.] I congratulate myself. 
[Pauta enters through the archway.| 
Now we will organize things on a big 
scale, Juhasz. We shall become an 
international enterprise.  Gerely- 
puszta Cheeses, Ltd.! ... And as to 
my neighbor and competitor, Baron 
Goldberger, we'll settle him! .. 


. or the begin- 


me. 
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But, my dear friend, how selfish of 
me! I forgot all about your 
troubles. 

Juxasz. And I forgot all about 
your caps, excellency. [Starts to go.] 
Excuse me a moment. 

Pauta. The caps just 
Philip is wrapping them up. 

Juuasz. One is to go in with that 
jockey suit. 

[He exits through the archway. 
There is a pause.| 

Count. Well, Miss Paula, what 
do you think of it? 

Paura. It’s a gorgeous red, your 
excellency. 

Count. What is? 

Pauta. The cap. 

Count. You little rogue! You 
know very well I mean this . . . er 
. . . domestic tragedy. 

Pauta. What can I think of it, 
your excellency? [Comes nearer to 
him.| I know what it means to me. 
I’ve lost my job. 

Count. How’s that? Can’t you 
stay on with the new boss? 

Pauta. I suppose I could, but 
mother wouldn’t dream of letting me. 
. + She only let me work for Mr. 
Juhasz because he has been a sort of 
second father to me. But I know 
she won’t let me stay under any other 
boss. . . . And I haven’t the heart to 
oppose mother’s wishes. The poor 
dear is so ill, and she has trouble 
enough with my wild brother. 

Count [who has been studying her 
appraisingly.| Too bad! I shall be 
sorry not to see you any more. 

Pauta. Oh, your excellency! 

Count. But even if you were 
staying on, I shouldn’t come here 
any more....I only came on 
Juhasz’s account. 


came. 
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Pauta. We all know that, your 
excellency. 

Count. Yes. And yet I am really 
sorry I shan’t be seeing you any 
more. 

Pauta. Oh, your excellency! 

Count. It was always a great 
pleasure to see you . . . when I hap- 
pened to come in. 


Pauta. Your excellency embar- 
rasses me. 

Count. May I make a parting 
confession? Often I came only for 


the privilege of seeing you and ex- 
changing a few casual words with 
you. To-day, for instance. Though 
you did make fun of me. 

Pauta. I didn’t, your excellency. 

Count. Because I am an old boy. 
.. . But all is not old that glitters. 
Why, my heart feels seventeen when 
I see you. 

Pavta. 

Count. 
lency”’! 

[Pruiip enters through the arch- 
way, drying his hands.| 

Pauta [unaware of Putxip’s pres- 
ence]. You mustn’t think I con- 
sider you old. 

Count. Now .. . don’t pretend! 

Pauta. Your white hair .. . is 
one of your most attractive features. 
. . . If you only knew . . . how odi- 
ous young men are. . . compared 
with an aristocratic, middle-aged gen- 
tleman like . . . Oh, your excellency, 
I beg pardon.... Tl go and get 
your package. 

[Makes a movement toward the 
archway. | 

Counr. Wait! Juhasz will bring 
it. Don’t rob me of this last minute 
with you. 

Pauta [with fine coquetry].. Last? 

Count. You are going home to 


But, your excellency! 
Oh, let’s drop that “excel- 
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your mother, and I am going back 
to Gerelypuszta. . . . You are a very 
clever girl . . . and I am not exactly 
stupid myself... . It would not be 
impossible, I daresay, to find you 
somewhere in the city.... But an 
old man must be as cautious and cir- 
cumspect ...0as) a young? girl |... 
and I try to be a very sensible old 
man. ... I shall teach myself to do 
without you . . . slowly, painlessly. 
|Puitie goes up behind the counter 
at back.| Poor Juhasz went into 
bankruptcy just in time for me, just 
in time. 
[Jurtasz, carrying the package, 
enters through the archway.| 
Juuasz. All packed and ready, 
your excellency. [Goes to the door.| 
I'll give it to your chauffeur. 
[He exits. | 
Count. What is that? 
Puitrp. One jockey suit and a 
cap, your excellency. 
Count [turns in surprise]. 
you are here too? 
Puiu. I am here, excellency. 
Count [turns to Paura]. Well, 
then . . . good-bye, Miss Paula. 
Pauta [with a bow]. Your excel- 
lency! 
Count. You don’t even offer to 
shake hands? 
Poe, HOR! ok. 
[They shake hands.] 


Oh, 


Count [to Puiuip, going]. Good 
night. 

Pure. Good night, your excel- 
lency. 


Count [in the doorway]. Tell 
that man with the long stick that 
he can pull this grating down now. 

[Dodges under the grating and 
exits. | 

Junasz [his voice is heard from 
the street]. Good-bye, your excel- 
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lency. [The noise of a motor starting 
is heard. It dwindles and dies out in 
the distance. Juwasz reénters.| Well, 
children, let’s get finished. It is 
high time we went out of here. 

[He takes out a drawer of the 
cash register and exits with it 
through the archway.| 

Pauta. I want to bid you good- 
bye, Philip. I suppose you will be 
staying on here. 

Purp. Yes. You are a very sly 
young lady, Paula. 

Pauta. Am I? Why? 

Puiure. I heard you. 

Paura. Did you hear anything... 
wrong? 

Purp. Wrong? ... No... . Just 
clever. 

Pauta. What do you mean? 


Pui. You know what you're 
doing, my girl. Only you started a 
bit late. Mr. Juhasz is going, and 


the shop is gone, and the Count isn’t 
coming back, and you won’t be able 


to flirt with him any more. Too 
late! 
Pauta. Do you think so? 
Pup. Yes, I do. The Count 


told you as much to your face. 


Pauta. I wouldn’t be so sure of 
that, Mr. Philip. 

Puitie. Of what? 

Pauta. That I shan’t see the 
Count again. 

Pur. Now youre losing your 
temper. 


Pauta [with growing passion]. A 
great deal has gone on in this shop 
that you didn’t know about. 

Puiu. Oh, I think not. 

Pauta. You've worked alongside 
of me for the past three years and 
don’t know me yet. 

Pure. I think I do. 

Paura. Then you won't be sur- 


| 
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prised to hear that I’m going to 
Gerelypuszta, too. 

Puiu. What? What for? 

Pauta. To be near the Count. 

Puitrp. In  Heaven’s name! 
[Clasps his hands in horror.] When 
did you decide that? 

Pauta. Just now. ... This very 
minute. [She is greatly excited.| 
Are you surprised? . .. For a whole 
year that Mrs. Juhasz has plagued 
me.... You saw her. . . . She treated 
me like a dog. . . . Tried her best to 
drive me away. And why do you 
suppose I was so patient? Why did 
I never answer back? 

Puitip. Miss Paula! 

Pauta [still more vehemently]. 
What did I endure it for? [Points to 
the door.| For my future, Mr. Philip, 
for my future . .. who just passed 
through that door . . . and rode off 
in his motor car. But I mean to fol- 
low him, Mr. Philip. Make no mis- 
take about that. That old man has 
been staring at me for a year... 
ogling me... andI have been... 
slowly and carefully . . . playing my 
game. . . . You needn’t look so hor- 
ried, Mr. Philip ...a filthy little 
intrigue isn’t what I was after... 
No... here I have sat . . . sighing 
away my youth ... among a lot of 
motor coats bound for Paris and 
Ostend ... pretty travelling veils 
soon to be worn in London . . . and 
Monte Carlo ... out in the great, 
glittering world. . . . I want to live, 
too, Mr. Philip, to live, to live... . 
And now shall I give up all hope 
simply because this little shop has 
gone under? No, my dear Philip, I 
shan’t let his excellency get away from 
me that easily. 

Puitip. You won't let him— 

Pauta. I’m going to follow him 
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to Gerelypuszta. The rest will be 
easy. 

Puitiep. And what will you tell 
your mother? 

Pauta. That Mr. Juhasz is taking 


me. She'll let me go with him. 


Poitier. And what will you tell 
Mr. Juhasz? 

Pauta. That I can’t leave him 
alone in all this trouble ... that I 
can’t part from him. 

Puitie. Deceive him? You, too? 


You’d take advantage of him, too? 

Pauta. Yes. 

Puitie. You'd use Aim for a pur- 
pose like that? 

Pauta. I’m sick of poverty, Mr. 
Philip. . . . If you knew how sick I 
am of being poor! 

Puiip. It’s monstrous! 

Pavoasy Gan Iohelpvittirifin FE tell 
you I won't grow old over a type- 
writing machine. I won't let myself 
decay in this dingy office. 

Puitiep. But Mr. Juhasz— 

Pauta. I’m not considering any 
one except myself. I need Mr. Juhasz 
now, and, no matter what you say, 
I mean to use him. 

Puuuip [scrutinizing her narrowly]. 
This isn’t wickedness. It’s only child- 
ish egotism. 

Pauta. I mean to do just what I 
said. 


Pure. And suppose I prevent 
you? 
Pauta. How? 


Puitip. Suppose I tell Mr. Juhasz 
exactly what you said. 

Paura. First you worm everything 
out of me ...andthen ... But he 
wouldn’t believe you . . . Besides 
... you won’t tell . .. you are too 
fond of him yourself. 

Purr. That’s exactly why. He 
is bound to find out sooner or later. 
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A man like him 
things. [Confi- 
You won't 


Pauta. No. 
never sees such 
dently.| You won’t tell. 
open your mouth. 

[Junasz enters through the arch- 
way, carrying his hat and 
cane. | 

Juuasz. And now, dear Miss Paula, 
there is one painful duty left for me 
to do. I promised your mother that 
I would look after you as a father 

. and now ...I must send you 
back to your mother... .I ... for- 
give me for the ceremony . . . I dis- 
charge you, Miss Paula. . . . But to- 
morrow I will use what influence I 
may have with the new boss— 

Pauta [firmly]. That won’t be 
necessary, Mr. Juhasz. 


Juxasz. Don’t you want to keep 
your job? 

Pauta. No. 

Juuasz. Why not? 

Pauta. Because I... am going 
with you, Mr. Juhasz. 

Juuasz. With me? 

Paura. With you... wherever 


you may go. 

Juuasz [amazed]. Miss Paula! 

Paura. There is no use discussing 
it. You know I always do what I 
say. 

JuHasz [puts down his hat and 
stick|. With me, Miss Paula? 

Pauta. With you. 

JuHasz. But the place I am going 
to... is a tiny village . . . deep in 
the country ... at the end of the 
world. 

Pauta. I’m going, too. If there’s 
work for you, there will be work for 
me, too. 

JuHasz. But you are young, Miss 
Paula. ... Why should you: leave 
Budapest ... now ... when so many 
new enterprises are being founded? 
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dustry— 

Pauta. Let us not discuss it, 


please, Mr. Juhasz. I am going with 
you. 
Juxasz. Do you hear that, Philip? 
Puiiip [morosely]. I hear. 
Promise that you'll take 
. and look upon me 
. as your 


PAULa. 
me with you . 
. . . as you always have . 
child . . . as your friend. 

Junasz [deeply moved]. I am 
compensated ... Paula . . . for all 

.. all that I suffered to-day.... 
God is good to me, after all. 

Pauta [low, ashamed]. I am de- 
voted to you, Mr. Juhasz. You know 
that. . . . Will you excuse me now? 
I must go, or mother will be worried 
about me. [Starts to go.| Besides, 
I think Mr. Philip has something to 
tell you. 

[She exits through the archway.| 

Junasz [deeply touched|. What a 
heart she has! .. . That is the stuff 
that saints and martyrs are made of. 
... And to think that here—[ With 


an emotional break in his voice.|— 


here in this dim little shop . . . such 
loyalty ... such devotion should 
have blossomed ... unknown. . 


[Dries his eyes.| It’s good to know 
there are such people in the world! 
[Puiip, in surly silence, picks up his 
hat and stick, pulls on his gloves.| 
Is there something you wanted to say 
to me, Philip? 


Puiu. Hm.... Do you know 
that. 2% 
[ Stops. | 
Junasz. Well? 
Puitip. Well, you know... 
Chekcd 


Juriasz. Don’t play the cynic with 
me, you old hypocrite... you... 
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I know what you are hiding under 
those gruff, silent ways of yours. 

Puitip. No... that’s not it. 

Juuasz. Now don’t pretend to me. 
...I know your faithful heart, 
Philip . . . you needn’t be ashamed 
because you are touched. 

Puiu [lowers his eyes]. You are 
right. 

Juuasz. I knew it. 

Puiip [softly]. I am touched. 

Junasz. What were you going to 
say to me? 

Pirie. I wasn’t going to say any- 
thing. 

[There is a pause.| 

Juuasz [picks up his hat and 
stick]. Vm a lucky man, after all. 
-.. My wife and! Qscar:. 2You 
must admit they were honest about 
it. . . . And how eager he was to get 
me back the shop....And_ the 
Count . . . see how generous he was 
to me... . And then... to crown 
it all . . . that good, loyal girl... . 
Really, Philip, love and trust are al- 
ways repaid in kind in this world. 
...Tve found that out... . But 
you needn’t look so morose about 
Ney oc 

Puitip. 
Juhasz! 

Juxasz. Look after things until I 
come back.... They are sure to 
send the money by autumn. 

Pure. Are they? 

Juwasz. Oscar. He'll send it... 
if he has to starve for it. 

[Pauta enters, dressed for the 
street. Behind her comes 
Avotr with his pole.| 

Puiu. Good night. 

Juwasz. Are you going to the 
opera? 

Pur. No. I gave my ticket to 
the cap-maker’s apprentice. 


God bless you, Mr. 
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Juuasz. Then you'll see Paula 
home as usual? 
Puitie. Sorry. I’m going the 


other way to-night. Good night! 
Juxasz and Pauta. Good night. 
[Puivip exits through the door. 
A brief pause.| 

Jusasz. What’s the matter with 
Philip to-night? 

Pauta. He’s upset, of course. He 
loves you, too. . 

[A brief pause.| 

Avotr. Can I close up now? 

Juuasz. Certainly. [ApotF exits. 
A brief pause.| What are you wait- 
ing for? Why don’t you pull it 
down? 

Apvotr [sticks his head in the door- 
way|. I was just looking to see if his 
excellency was coming. 

[He vanishes. The sound of the 
grating descending is heard.| 

Juuasz. Now then... Tl see 
you home myself, Paula. 

Pauta. Don’t bother, Mr. Juhasz. 
I live quite near, you know. 

Juxnasz. No matter. And I’m not 
in a hurry to-night anyway. 

ApvotF [finished with the door]. 
If you please, Mr. Juhasz, your maid 
telephoned a while ago to ask why 
you were so late. Your supper is get- 
ting spoiled. 

Pauta. There, you see. . 
don’t bother about me. 

Juxasz. Not at all... [To Apotr.] 
Phone and tell her that I shan’t be 
home for supper to-night. I'll go to 
a restaurant. 

[ApoLF exits through the arch- 
way.| 

Pauta. You are quite right. ... 
The empty house and the vacant 
place at table... 

Juuasz. Not that, but... you 
see. ..my wife is very fond of 


. . Please 
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asparagus . . . and it’s out of season 
and hard to get. . . . This afternoon 
I got some . . . the first asparagus to 
arrive in the city... . And I sent it 
home :).-. for -supper’s..s a-<asur- 
prise, you know... Well .. . now 

. if I go home ... what can I 
say to the maid? ... Shall I stand 
there and be ashamed... of the 
asparagus? [A brief pause.| Or 
shall I eat it myself? 

ApotF [in the archway|. I am 
putting out the lights, Mr. Juhasz. 

Juuasz [to Pauta, who is about to 
go]. One moment. [To Apotr.] 
Wait, my son, there is something I 
promised you. [He takes the toy 
steamship from under the counter, at 
right. He stands behind the counter. 
ApoLF comes down in front of it.| 
Now, look here, my son. See this lit- 
tle lid? You lift it up like that. See? 

Apo.F. Yes, sir. 

Juuasz [begins in a matter-of-fact 
way, but gradually his voice grows 
more sorrowful until, in the end, it 
is trembling with suppressed sobs]. 
In here are two keys. This one 
winds up the wheels when you want 
the ship to run along the floor. This 
one winds up the propeller. See . . 
that is the propeller. It makes the 
ship move through the water. . . if 
there is any water. The thing to 
remember is that you mustn’t turn 
the key backwards, for then the 
spring unwinds. And when you 
wind it, you must wind it very 
slowly, just as you wind a watch, 
very slowly. ... 

[He turns the key three times 
while Avotr watches absorb- 
edly. Nothing is heard but 
the click of the turning cog- 
wheels as the curtain slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, falls.] 
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ACT 


[scene: The Count’s workroom 
in a little outbuilding devoted to the 
business of the estate. A wide glass 
door back center, with a window on 
either side of it, looks on a terrace 
and a quaint old garden beyond. At 
the right and left are doors to other 
offices. 

Up right stands the Count’s huge 
desk and in front of it, to the right, 
a small table on which there is a type- 
writer. Up left is a long table cov- 
ered with a litter of papers, books 
and pamphlets. Down left, against 
the wall, stands a little sofa. 

It is a bright summer morning. 
The Count sits at his desk. Domo- 
Kos, an elderly clerk, is making a re- 
port to him.] 

Domoxos. And about that fellow, 
Mate. He’s the most useless man 
about the place. An absolute dis- 
grace to the dairy. 

Count. And the favorite of Mr. 
Juhasz. 

Domoxos. Yes, excellency. Id 
have discharged Mate long ago, but 
Mr. Juhasz won’t let me. He’s sorry 
for the man. 

Count. Sorry for him! 

Domoxkos. Mate has such a glib 
tongue he always manages to get 
around Mr. Juhasz somehow. But 
this time ... he hadn’t turned up 
for three days. This morning he re- 
ported for work again, looking very 
seedy. But this time we’ve caught 
him right. I found this letter . . 
[Exhibits the letter.] which proves be- 
yond a doubt that Mate is the paid 
spy of our competitor, Baron Gold- 
berger. 


Count. Goldberger! 
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wo 


Domokos. 
berger. 

Count. Not Baron Goldberger. 

Domoxos. Pardon me .. . no. Of 
Goldberger. And, if Mr. Juhasz 
doesn’t discharge him now .. . 


Yes, of Baron Gold- 


Count. [I'll see to it. Where is 
this Mate? 
[He rings.] 
Domoxos. I told him to wait out 


there in the little office. 
[Points to the left.] 

Count. Give me _ that letter. 
[Domoxos gives it to him. SanTHA, 
an old man, half clerk, half servant, 
enters at left; waits at the door.} 
Send Mate in. 


SanTHA. Yes, your excellency. 

Count. Then ask Miss Paula to 
step in. 

SantHa. Yes, your excellency. 


[Exits at left.] 

Domoxos. Mr. Juhasz is spoiling 
all the men with that benevolence of 
his. 

[Mate enters at left. He is 
young; wears a white linen 
jacket which ts soiled and torn. 
Behind him SantTuHa enters 
and crosses to right, where he 
exits. | 

Count. I am told you have been 
neglecting your work and going off 
on a spree for days at a time. 

Mate. I was home... sick, ex- 
cellency. And Mr. Juhasz . 

Domoxos. You were seen in a 
beer garden in Budapest three differ- 
ent times. 

Count. That will do, Mate. Wait 
out there until you are sent for. Mr. 
Juhasz will attend to you. 


Mare. Excellency, I give you my 
word— 
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[SANTHA 7s seen crossing the gar- 

den from right to left.| 
Count. That will do, Mate. 
[Mate exits at left. The Count 
rises.| Thank you, Domokos. Let 
me have the rest of your report this 


afternoon....I am _ busy now. 
Leave that letter here. [Rings.] 
Where is Juhasz? 

Domoxkos. I saw him down near 


the hothouses. 
the pigeons. 

Count. Naturally. 

Domokos. Yes, sir. 

[He exits at left as Pauta enters 
at right.] 

Pavia. Good morning! 

Count. Good morning, sunbeam. 
Quick, quick. We can talk now. 
Your duenna is away .. . feeding 
the pigeons. 


I think he’s feeding 


Pauta. Your excellency is always 
saying unkind things about Mr. 
Juhasz. 


[She sits at the typewriter.] 

Count. And yet I love him as I 
would my own son. 

[Kisses Pauta’s hand.] 

Pauta. I must pretend to be 
working. If he comes in and finds 
me just talking to you, he'll be un- 
happy again. 

Count. No fear of that now. 
. . . He is a long way from here. 

Pauta. As if that mattered! He 
divines the fact that we are together. 
And he can find me with his eyes 
shut. [Taps once or twice on the 
machine.| Please don’t let him 
catch us like this. 

Count. This is intolerable, Paula. 
It can’t go on. One of the reasons I 
sent for you was to tell you that I 
mean to get rid of Juhasz to-day. 

Pauta [sorrowfully]. Your excel- 
lency ... 
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Count. There is a  dairyman 
named Mate, a wholly untrustworthy 
fellow, whom he won’t dismiss. 
That gives me a perfect excuse, and 
I intend to make use of it. For I 
can’t let this sort of thing go on 
indefinitely. He’s always on your 
heels like a watchdog, and I’m sick 
of it... . It isn’t enough that he’s 
practically useless around the place 
. . . but he demoralizes everything 
with that benevolence of his . . . my 
dignity ...even my _ cheese... . 
And to crown it all he makes me 
play the comedian in my own house. 
In order to be alone with you I must 
give you dictation. And in order to 
give you dictation I must make 
political speeches... . And I detest 
political speeches. . . . 

Pauta_ [listening]. Wasn’t that 
the door? He’s just come in the 
anteroom. Dictate to me! Hurry! 

Count. It’s enough to drive a 
man to despair. [Loudly, as Pauta 
types.] “If the Minister of Agricul- 
ture supposes . . . that the farmers 
of the country will tolerate . . . such 
a thing, he is gravely mistaken.” I'll 
discharge him. I'll discharge him 
this* very day. .'No..”. Don't 
write that ...I don’t mean the 
minister. 

Pavia [as she writes]. 
unkind to him. 
dear, gentle soul. 

Count [loudly]. “The tiller of the 
soil asks little of his Government. 


” 


Don’t be 


e.. Ele’s* such’ “a 


Pauta [as she writes]. It’s sheer 
gratitude that makes him guard me 
so faithfully, gratitude to me for 
having come here with him. 

Count. I’ve put up with his grati- 
tude until I’m weary of it. It’s four 
months since you came here. Do you 
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realize it? Four months you have 
tormented me... on his account. 
Four months you have been post- 
poning my happiness from day to 
day . . . on his account. 

Pauta. You must be patient a 
little longer. He'll go of his own 
accord ...as soon as he gets his 
fifty-one thousand kronen from 
Berlin. Meantime, I can’t let you be 
unkind to him ...no... not on 
my account. 

Count. He'll never get the money. 
And I can’t wait. I am fifty-six, 
Paula, and desperately in love . 
in love, do you hear. ... [Comes 
nearer to her.| You beautiful... 
young ... thing! 

[Jursasz enters at left with a big 
ledger under his arm.| 

Junasz. I beg pardon. Shall I 
check up the livestock, too? 

Count [crossly]. Yes. [To 
Pauta.| “The deplorable policies in- 
augurated by the Minister of Agri- 
culture...” [Pauta  types.] By 
the way, Miss, is that detailed state- 
ment finished? 

Pauta. Your excellency, my eyes 
have been troubling me...and... 
I have only finished with the sum- 
maries. 

[Hands him a sheaf of closely 
written documents. | 

Count [affecting severity]. You 
must manage to get more work done, 
Miss Paula. Please be sure to have 
the detailed statement ready for me 
by this evening. 

[Jurasz exits at left.] 
Pauta. He heard you as he came 


in. I’m sure he heard you! . . . Oh, 
I’m so sorry! 
Count. You needn't be. It 


doesn’t matter any more. I shan’t let 
him hinder me any longer. I can't 
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afford to. I’m too old. The only 
thing left to do is pay the fifty-one 
thousand kronen, give him back his 
shop and be rid of him. 

Pauta. He won't accept it. He’d 
rather starve. 

Count [with a touch of exaspera- 
tion|. Curious that your friends 
never have such scruples, only your 
enemies. 

Pauta. Have you noticed how 
badly he looks? That’s from worry- 
ing about me. 

Count. It’s from staying up 
nights, pacing to and fro beneath my 
window. He has the bad taste to 
suppose that I would seduce one of 
my employees in my own house. . . . 
But ... sunbeam ... our love de- 
serves a worthier setting . . . doesn’t 
ite... A flight to “Parisisby; the 
swiftest motor we can find... and 
from there southward to the sea... 
under the skies of Spain that God 


only made for people to love 
nnder,nt.& 
[Comes nearer to her. Juwasz 
enters at left.| 
Junasz. I beg pardon. I only 


wanted to give Miss Paula these. 

Count [crossly]. Certainly. Cer- 
tainly. 

Juuasz [gives Pauta a bundle of 
closely written pages|. Here are the 
detailed statements his excellency 
wants. Mr. Santha was kind enough 
to get them up last night. 

Pauta. He did them for me? 
[Looks at the pages; smiles; to the 
Count.] Forty pages, all closely writ- 
ten. Oh, that dear Mr. Santha! I 
don’t know how to thank him. 

[Gives the pages to the CounT.] 

Count [looks at them]. Mr. San- 
tha wrote these? 

Pauta. Wasn’t it darling of him? 
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Think of it! He must have worked 
all night, the poor— 

Count [comparing them with the 
summaries|. Curious how like these 
are the ones you wrote yourself. 

Pavia. Oh, I may as well confess 
it, your excellency. I didn’t write 
those, either. Mr. Juhasz did. 

Count. Oh? Juhasz did? 

Juszasz. It was only three pages 

. and Miss Paula’s eyes bothered 
her. 

Count [with a sheaf of pages in 
each hand|. So, then, Juhasz wrote 
these three pages, and Santha wrote 
these forty? 


Paura. Yes. 

Count |rings. SaNTHA enters]. 
Wait a moment, Santha. [To 
Junasz.] There was a light in your 


room until four this morning. What 
were you doing up so late? 

Juuasz. I’m not a very successful 
liar, excellency. I wrote the detailed 
statements, too... . 

Count. Thank you, Santha. You 
may go. 

[He throws the statements on 
the table. SaNTHA exits at 
left. | 

Pauta. I am very grateful to you, 
Mr. Juhasz. 

Juuasz. Oh, I am glad to have 
been of service. 

[He exits at left.] 

Count, Télinment 3 
Juhasz in love with you? 

Pauta [in honest amazement]. 
How can you say such a thing? It 
is nothing but his goodness, his ex- 
aggerated sense of gratitude. He 
thinks he owes me his aid and his 
protection because I followed him 
here into exile. 

Count. [ll exile him for good 
this time. Wait and see, 


. isn’t this 
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Pauta. You won't be unkind to 
him . .. please . . . don’t be. 

Count. Don’t worry... . I'll be 
absolutely just with him. I'll simply 
confront him with the case of this 
fellow Mate whom he can’t bring 
himself to dismiss. And I'll say to 
him, “Now, it’s Mate or you.” And 
as it is perfectly certain that he will 
never be able to harden his heart to 
the point of dismissing any one, he'll 
have no alternative but to go him- 


self. And then... [Ardently.] my 
happiness begins ...and_ yours, 
Paula ... for you are my last love 


. and last love is like the setting 
SUD yccusytlll, of fresand gold ics 
[He approaches her ardently. 
Juwasz enters at left, a big 

book under his arm.| 


Junasz. The swine aren’t entered 
in the books. 
Count. Oh! ... There’s a limit 


to everything! [Goes to the door at 
left, calling angrily.| Mr. Santha! 
Didn’t I say I was not to be disturbed 
while dictating? Where is the fel- 


low! 
[Exits at left, leaving the door 
open. | 
Juuasz [to Pauta, quickly]. I 


heard all the dreadful things he said 
td. youss= Abd its? my “faylt. 1 
brought you here. 

Paura. But, Mr. Juhasz— 
Junasz. I brought you here. . 
and now I don’t know what to do. 

Piero cd Ue talk tOshin. 6.7 a0 
forbid him to— 

Pavia. Please, Mr. Juhasz, don’t 
do anything of the kind! 

Junasz. He wants to get rid of 
me anyhow. I know I’m in his way 
. . . because he wants you... . But 
don’t worry, my child, I shan’t let 
him drive me away. 
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[The Count enters at left.] 

Count. Absolutely demoralized! 
All of them. 

Jurasz. The swine... 

Count. Don’t bother me now 
with your swine. Come back later. 
[Jurasz exits at left.] It gets worse 
all the time. He used to give us at 
least a few minutes together, but now 
he keeps popping in like a— 

[Stops, enraged, for a word.] 

Pauta. He heard what you said 
to me before. 

Count. Did he say anything to 
you? 

Pauta. He promised to... watch 
you closer than ever ... from now 
on. 

Count. That’s an insult to you! 
Why don’t you forbid it? 

Pauta. I thought of doing it, but 
when he looks at you... with 
those soft, kind eyes of his— 

Count. I know. He has eyes 
like a devoted horse. I can’t endure 
them, either. . . . But now I’ve had 
enough. The thing must end to- 
day. If he comes in once more, you 
must go out, my dear, and leave me 
alone with him. 

Pauta. He won't come in again. 
You made it plain to him that he 
mustn’t. 

Count. You don’t know him. 
He'll be in the moment he hears 
what he is listening for. I’m _per- 
fectly certain he’s listening. [Goes 
toward the door at left.| Watch. 
[Loudly.] Paula, I wonder if you 
know how sweet, how charming, 
how utterly adorable you are. 

[Approaches the door as he 
speaks. JuHasz enters quickly, 
determinedly, at left. When he 
sees the Count standing there, 
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smiling sarcastically, he stops 
short in the doorway, abashed.]| 

Juriasz. May I talk to you about 
the swine now? 

Count. Come in. [To Pauta, 
sternly.| Make a copy of what I 
have dictated, Miss Paula. 

Pauta. Yes, sir. 

[Rises, gathers up her papers.| 

Count [sternly]. A clean and cor- 
rect copy. 

Paura. Yes, your excellency. 

[She exits at right.] 

Juxnasz. The swine, your excel- 
lency— 

Count. Never mind that, Juhasz. 
... There is something else I want 
to talk with you about. ... There 
are many complaints against you. 
Very many! 

Juuasz. I know your excellency 
isn’t satisfied with me. 


Count. But my pigeons are satis- 
fied, eh? 
Juuasz. Is that what you are dis- 


pleased about, sir? 

Count. You feed them too much. 
They are so fat they won’t fly any 
more. And when I ask for a pigeon 
for my luncheon I am informed that 
Mr. Juhasz won’t permit one to be 
killed. 

Juuasz. I’m so sorry for the poor 
soft little creatures... . 

Count. And aren’t you sorry for 
the poor soft little ox? 

Jurasz. I don’t know him _per- 
sonally, sir. 


Count. Humph! 

Jurmasz. It doesn’t seem right to 
me...to eat your personal ac- 
quaintances. 


Count [significantly]. It does to 
me. 

Jurrasz. If that’s the only com- 
Pidints fe 
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Count. It isn’t. There are many 
more. You and I will have to part 
company, Juhasz. I can’t keep you 
here any longer. . . . Now every time 
I broach the subject ... you look 
at me like that. 

Juwasz [averts 
sorry, sir. 

Count [irritably]. I once had a 
horse named Trafalgar. He was just 


his eyes |i 


like you. 
Juuasz. Like me? 
Count. He broke his leg... 


and I couldn’t have him shot because 
he used to look at me... exactly 
as you do. [In spite of himself, 
Juxasz looks at him.| Don’t look 
at me like that! I forbid it! 

Jurasz [looking away]. Yes, your 
excellency. 

Count [consults a memorandum]. 
Here is a long list of your offenses. 
First, there’s that potter, Mano 
Steiner, who owes us eight thousand 
kronen. You granted him an ex- 
tension of one year. What for? 

Juuasz. Pots, your excellency. 

Count. I know that. 

Juwasz. And the poor fellow has 
had so much trouble of late. 


Count. Trouble? 
Jurzasz. Business trouble. 
Count. You have no right to be 


charitable at my expense. 

Junasz. Wasn’t there some other 
complaint, too, sir? 

Count. Yes, lots of them. [Con- 
sults the memorandum.| You owe 
three hundred and thirty kronen to 
the all-night café. 

Junasz. Not for myself, excel- 
lency. 

Count. I know. You assumed 
that fellow Mate’s debts. And now 
that he has credit again he has re- 
sumed his drinking. 
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Juuasz. Oh, your excellency, he 
didn’t owe the three hundred and 
thirty kronen for drinks. 

Count. For what, then? 

Juuasz. For hard-boiled eggs. 

Count. Is that what he told you? 
Let me see. That would make 640 
hard-boiled eggs in a single month. 
Or twenty-one a day. 

Juuasz. Yes, the poor fellow has 
to eat twenty-two every day. The 
doctor has put him on an egg diet. 
. . » But that bill at the café is paid. 

Count. Juhasz, Juhasz, it’s sinful 
the way you let people rob you. I 
suppose you haven’t a heller to your 
name. 

Juuasz. Well, just at present— 


Count. I thought so. 

Junasz. What is next on the list, 
your excellency? 

Count. The next is very serious. 


It concerns your protégé, Mate. We 
have discovered that he is Gold- 
berger’s spy. 

Juuasz. I don’t believe it, sir. 

Count [picks up a letter]. Per- 
haps this letter, written in his own 
hand, may convince you. It is writ- 
ten to Goldberger, acknowledging the 
receipt of two hundred kronen in pay- 
ment for a full list of our customers. 
. . - There is no possible doubt about 
it now. ... The foreman wanted 
the man discharged a month ago, but 
you refused to permit it. 

Juuasz. But I didn’t know he had 
done this, your excellency. 

Count. Well, you know it now. 
And I trust you have no further 
doubt that the man must be dis- 
missed. 

Juuasz. Well... if he has done 
this ... then ...I think the fore- 
man ought to dismiss him. 

Count. The foreman ought? 
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Oh, no, Juhasz! You'll dismiss him 
yourself. 

Juuasz [aghast]. I? 

Count. It’s your last chance. 


Here is the letter. [Gives it to him.| 
Mate is waiting out there. You will 
tell him he is dismissed. [Rings.] 
I'll be back in five minutes. If Mate 
is dismissed I'll be willing to believe 
that there is some hope you may 
mend your ways. If he’s not dis- 
missed, then, my son, you and I part 
company. [SANTHA enters.] Send 
Mate in here. [SantHa exits at left.] 
Five minutes! 

Juuasz. Excellency, may I ask one 
favor? 


Count. Well? 

Junasz. Make it...ten min- 
utes. It’s not so easy for me. 

Count. Very good. Ten min- 
utes. [Takes out his watch.| What 
time have you got? 

Juunasz [takes out his watch). 
Ten-thirty. 

Count. At ten-forty Mate is dis- 


missed or you leave this place to-day. 
[He exits at back. Left alone, 
Juuasz scratches his head rue- 
fully. Pauta enters at right.| 
Juuasz. For goodness’ sake, Paula 
... don’t come in now... every 
moment is precious... . 
[Pushes her gently toward the 
door at right.| 
Pauta. What’s the matter? 
Juuasz. I’ve no time to lose now. 
... I’ve got to hurt some one... 
in order to be able 
. and protect 


very much... 
to stay mear you.. 
you. Don’t ask me. 
[Pushes her toward the door.| 
Pauta. What has happened? 
[Mate enters at right.] 
Junasz. The Count thinks he 
knows me. But this time Ill show 
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him he’s wrong. Give me your 
hand. Give me strength. [Clasps 
her hand.| Go now, Paula, and rely 
on me.... You shall see how 
strong I can be. In ten minutes it 
will be over. [PAULA exits at right. 
Junasz closes the door behind her, 
pauses a moment to collect his cour- 
age, then, without turning to face 


Mate, bellows at him.| So there 
you are! 

Mater. I’ve got regards for you, 
boss, from Budapest. I was in your 
shop. 

Junasz. Never mind that now. 

Mare. I bought a necktie there. 


[Shows his cravat.| Maybe you 
recognize it. The people all sent 
their regards. 

Juuasz. Never mind that now, 
please. ... [Fingers the  cravat.]} 
Thanks, but we have something else 
to discuss just now. 

Mate [genially]. They told me 
business was fine. . .. And they are 
all expecting you back soon. 

Juuasz. Now, Mate, please don’t 
keep interrupting. I’ve something 
very serious— [Flourishes the let- 
ter.| You have caused me a great 
deal of trouble, Mate. 

Marte [smoothly]. Oh, don’t say 
that, boss! Id rather be dead than 
cause you any trouble. 

Jurasz [distressed]. Now don’t 
talk like that— 

Mate. But, if— 

Jursasz [with determination]. Be 
still now. And let me talk. 

Mate [with an injured expression]. 
All right. 

Jursasz [relenting]. Or.. 
were you going to say? 

Mate [aggrieved]. Oh, nothing. 

Juuasz. I didn’t mean to be rude. 
I am a bit excited, you see. [Flour- 


. what 
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ishes the letter.| This letter was just 
handed to me. [Looks at it.] You 
took ...two hundred kronen... 
from Baron Goldberger. [Shows it 
to him.| Is this your handwriting? 

Mate. If you say it is— 

Juuasz. Mate, don’t make it 
harder for me. It’s painful enough 
as it is. And I have so little time. 
«.. Is this your handwriting? 

Mate. Well, yes. 

Junasz. There, you see! 

[A brief pause. He looks at his 
watch.| 

Marte. Well, I know what to ex- 
pect. Get it over with. 

Juuasz. You are a traitor, Mate. 
This letter proves it. 

Mate. That’s all right. You can 
discharge me if you want to. 

Juuasz. Why do you make it 
harder for me, Mate? Do you think 
I like to do this? . . . You don’t even 
say a word in your own defense. 

Marr. What’s the use of my say- 
ing anything? I know that [ve got 


the sack. 

Juuasz. But how could you do 
such a thing? Why did you do it? 
Why? 


Marte. If I told you, you wouldn’t 
believe me. I’m a liar, I am. Every- 
body says so. 

Juxasz. Don’t be so pig-headed! 
Did you ... perhaps... need the 
money for something urgent? ... 
You haven’t a family, have you? 

Marte. I have a crippled father. 

Junasz. There! I knew there was 
something. Why didn’t you say so? 
Have you no faith in me? [Fingers 
Mare’s cravat.| What did they ask 
you for this necktie? 

Mare. Four kronen. 

Junasz. Why, it only sells for 


three! 
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Marte. I only paid two.... 
There are so many wicked people in 
the world, Mr. Juhasz. I’d have been 
a different man if I'd ’a been treated 
right ... but I wasn’t. . . . Every- 
body around here was always down 
on me. . . . And now they’ve got me 
where they want me... . 

Juuasz [with heat]. Have they? 
Not yet. Make no mistake about 
that. [Pumping up his determina- 
tion.| So you have a_ crippled 
father? 

Mats. Yes, my poor father! 

Junasz. It seems to me I heard 
you were an orphan. 

Mate. They say all kinds of 
things about me around here. My 
father lives in Szentes. If you can 
call it living. [Working himself up 
into a passion.| If you must know, 
I sent the two hundred kronen to 
him. 


Juwasz [eagerly]. Can you prove 


that? 
Mare. Certainly. 
Juuasz. How? 
Marte. By this. 


[Shows him a photograph.]} 

Jurnasz. By this? This is a pho- 
tograph. 

Marr. Of my father. 
ture of my poor old father. 

Juuasz. But this is a photograph 
of the actor, Girardi. 

Mare. They resemble each other 
a lot. Everybody says so. 

Junasz [thoughtfully]. 
And what does this prove? 

Mare. . That he’s the one . sal 
sent the dirty money to. 

Juuasz [undeceived|. 
You are lying to me. [Returns the 
photograph to him.| This is un- 
pardonable. . . . They were perfectly 
right in what they said about you. 


The pic- 


Hum! 


No, Mate. 
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[Looks at his watch.| You are dis- 
missed, Mate . . . and now you may 
go. 
[Does not trust himself to look 
at Mars, but gives him a 
shove toward the door.]| 

Mate [kisses the photograph]. 
Poor father! Who'll send you money 
now ... the first of every month? 

Juxasz [greatly distressed]. Please 

. . stop that ... and go! 

Mare. And my poor little girl 

. . who'll feed her now? 

Juuasz. You have a child, too? 
. . . I don’t want to hear about it. 

Mate. I didn’t say anything to 
you. [Starts to go.] My poor, sick 
little girl! 

Juuasz [restrains him; greatly dis- 
tressed|. Is she ill? 

Mars. What do you care? 

Junasz. How old is she? 

Mate [dries his eyes]. Two years 
old. Her mother is dead. We 
planted flowers on her grave. 

Juuasz. This is harrowing... . I 
know you are lying again....I 
mustn’t listen to you. 

[Looks at his watch.| 

Mate. A little blonde baby. With 
hair like flax. 

Juuasz. Ten-thirty-six. 
dismissed. 

[Puts his hands over his ears.| 

Marte. She always says to me, 
“Papa .. . Papa send money.” 

Juuasz. I’m not listening to you. 
You are lying. . . . But I can’t hear 
you. 

Mate. My poor, innocent angel. 
Her medicines alone cost me... 
Oh, how can a man go straight when 
he has a crippled father and a sick 
baby to keep? 

Juuasz [takes his hands from his 


You are 
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ears}. I didn’t hear you. ... You 
are dismissed. 

Mare. The doctor prescribed sul- 
phur for her . . . and milk. 

Junasz. I’m not listening. 

Mate. No.... But I wish I 
knew how to close my ears when my 
poor hungry baby cries, “Papa, 


2” 


papay sia 
Juuasz [at the end of his en- 


durance|]. Liar! ... You are dis- 
missed. . . . [Reconsiders it, angrily.] 
You are not dismissed! Oh, how can 
I tell whether you are lying or not? 

Mate [low, reproachfully]. Oh, 
Mr. Juhasz! 

Junasz [angrily]. Be still! . [Less 
angrily.| Sit down. [Less angrily 
yet.| Have a cigarette. 

Mate [drying his eyes]. 
smoke cigars. 

Juuasz [crossly pushes the humidor 
toward him]. There! [Mare takes 
one.| Not those. ... [Shouts.] 
Take a Havana. [Mare sticks several 
in his pocket.| Stop that crying. 
... And tell me, instead, whether 
you are lying to me or not. 

Mate [sniveling]. When all a 


I only 


man earns is eighty kronen a 
month ... 
Junasz. I know, I know. 


Mate. And has to send forty to 
his father, and thirty to his sick boy 
. .. [As Jurasz makes a gesture of 
surprise.| I mean girl . . . what has 
he got left? Ten kronen! Can you 
live on ten kronen a month? 


Junasz. It’s terrible, I know... 
Mate. . . . [Scratches his head in be- 
wilderment.| 1 wish I knew what 
to do. 


Mare. If I had anything left to 
pawn ... but I haven’t. 

Juriasz [feels involuntarily for his 
watch chain]. If 1 had any money 
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myself. . . . But just at present... 
Ioteoret. £0 ‘sayy. 

Mate [his eyes fixed on Jurtasz’s 
chain]. If I had a watch ... or a 
chain? : 2: 

Juuasz [takes out his watch). 
What’s the matter with your baby? 

Mate. It’s anemic. 

Junasz. Poor child! 

[Takes his watch off the chain.] 

Mate [watching him greedily]. 
That comes from being undernour- 
ished. 

Juuasz [gives him the watch]. 
What the child needs is plenty of 
fresh milk. 

Mate [regarding the watch in his 
palm with pretended amazement}. 
What’s this? 


Junasz. A gold watch. 

Marte [offers to return it]. But, 
please— 

Junasz. Stop annoying me! 


{Pushes it back.| ‘The pawnbroker 
will lend you a hundred kronen on 
it. ... Some day, when you have 
the money, you can redeem it. 

Marte. But, Mr. Juhasz— 

Jurasz. Take it. You can’t get 
anything on the chain. It’s plated. 

Mate [pockets the watch. His 
voice is tearful]. People like you, 
Mr. Juhasz, give a man faith again. 

Junasz. Stop your crying.... 
I'll speak to his excellency about you. 
Maybe I can persuade him to keep 
you on. 

Mare. He’s a good-hearted man. 
I’d have spoken to him myself only— 
[With a hopeless gesture he indicates 
his tattered coat.|—I couldn’t let him 
see me in this condition. 

Juxasz [grasps both lapels of his 
own coat; despairingly]. The man 
will have the coat off my back! 

Mate [takes a protesting stride to- 
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ward him]. But Mr. Juhasz... 
you don’t suppose that I— 

Junasz. No, no... but _ stop 


talking like that . . . or I’ll have to 
take it off. . . . Merciful heaven! To 
think that such poverty exists in our 
very midst! 
Mate [weeping]. You have made 
a better man of me, Mr. Juhasz. 
Junasz. There ... there, my boy 
. . . don’t worry . . . everything will 
be all right. ... Just rely on me. 
... Tl take care of you. [Puts an 
arm about him; his voice quavers 
with tenderness and pity.| Come 
what may, I'll help you. [The 
Count appears in the doorway at 
back.| We'll overlook what you 
have done . . . and I'll see to it that 
your wages are raised. 
[The Count enters. Seeing him, 
Juxuasz lets his arm fall from 


Mate’s shoulder. There is a 
pause. | 
Count. Is this the way you dis- 


miss the man, Mr. Juhasz? 

Junasz [in great embarrassment]. 
Your/ excelleney,. 31. 

Count. I gave you ten minutes to 
do it in. What time is it now? 

Juuasz [involuntarily feels for his 
watch]. The ten minutes... are 
up, sir. 

Count. Where’s your watch? 

Junasz. My watch? ...Er... 

Count. You had it ten minutes 
ago. [To Mars.] Have you got it? 
[Mare nods, abashed.] Give it here. 
[Mare gives it to him.] Now get 
out of here. And don’t let me see 
your face about my place again. 
[Mare slinks out at left.]| So you 
forgave him? [Juwasz zs silent] 
And promised to raise his wages? 
[Jurrasz zs silent.] And gave him the 
watch you got from me ten years ago? 
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Junasz. Excellency, I couldn’t help 
it....I can’t bear to see people 
suffer. 

Count. Juhasz, you can’t stay 
here any longer. Ill give you six 
months’ wages in lieu of notice. 

Junasz. I don’t want to be paid 
for leaving....TIl go just the 
samen. 

Count [erossly]. I can’t send you 
away without a kreutzer to your 
name! What the devil is one to do 
with you? Any one else in your 
place would have been thrown out 
bodily, but you! . . . [Roars at him.] 
Am I to throw you out because you 
have the disposition of a saint! 


Juuasz. You needn’t throw me 
out, sir. I’m going of my own ac- 
count. 

Count [angrily]. Hold your 


tongue! You are too damned. good 
for this world! 

Juuasz [ pacifyingly]. You oughtn’t 
excite yourself, excellency. . . . There 
is really no need for it . . . and you 
might bring on a stroke— 

Count. It’s all very well to be 
soft-hearted and charitable and for- 
giving. Id like to be that way my- 
self. But it’s a luxury I can’t afford. 

Junasz. I’m no use around here. 
. . - I know that, sir— 

Count [shouts]. Don’t look at me 
like that! This is unheard of! I 
come in with the fixed intention of 
giving you the sack, and here I an— 
Unheard of! [Angrier yet.| Now 
I’m the Juhasz! [Roars.] Do you 
expect me to send you away because 
you try to help everybody who is in 
trouble? 


Jurzasz. A man like me does more 


harm around the place than a 
hundred lazy workmen... . You 
mustn’t consider me, sir... . I'll be 
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all right. Tl go somewhere and wait 
until my money comes... from 
Berlin. Then I'll have my shop back. 
[He raises his eyes to the Count, 
then recollects that it is forbidden. 
I beg pardon. 

[He turns his back.] 

Count. Such credulity! Such op- 
timism! [Goes up to him.| You are 
the most absurd old baby I ever— 
You can look at me now ... you 
soft-hearted—[Junasz looks at him.] 
—old lamb, you. . . . The only thing 
to do with you... is... hug you. 
[Puts an arm affectionately around 
Jurasz’s shoulder. Pauta enters at 
right. Seeing her, the Count with- 
draws his arm. There is a brief 
pause.| I’m a fine dismisser myself! 
[To Juuasz.] Run along, my son 
. . . gO Out to your pigeons . . . and 
tell them that the old master can’t 
eat his personal acquaintances either. 
[Justasz flashes Pauta a triumphant 
glance and exits quickly at left.| 

Pauta. If I had come in a minute 
later you’d have been kissing him. 

Count. Quite likely. It’s no use. 
I can’t get rid of him. 

Pauta. I’ve thought of a way. 

Count. To get him out of here? 


Pauta. Yes, and of his own free 
will. 

Count. It isn’t possible. 

Paura. It is. But it will cost a 
great deal. 


Count. I'll pay whatever it costs. 

Pauta. Mr. Juhasz can have his 
shop back by paying fifty-one thou- 
sand kronen to the attorney for his 
creditors. 

Count. But, my dear, you said 
yourself that he’d never let me pay 
it for him. 

Paura. Yes, but he is not to know 
that you are paying it. 
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Count. Who then— 

Pauta. He must be made to be- 
lieve that the money was sent by the 
person from whom he’s expecting it. 
From Oscar Mezei . . . in Berlin. 

Count. I see. Not bad! 

Pauta. Very simple. Have your 
cashier put fifty-one thousand kronen 
in an envelope and with it a notifica- 
tion that the money comes from a 
Berlin bank. Can he do that? 

Count [enthusiastically]. Y\l make 
him do it. And as soon as Juhasz 
gets the money— 

Pauta. He will hurry with it to 
the city . . . to pay off his creditors 

. and take over his shop . . . and 
stay in it. 

Count. If we hurry, perhaps we 
can get him off by the noon train. 
I'll see the cashier at once. The 
whole thing shouldn’t take more than 
ten minutes to fabricate. ... You 
have made me very happy, dear. This 
clever plan of yours is the first real 
intimation that you, too, want to be 
rid of Juhasz. 

Pavia. Rid of him! 
hideous way to put it. 

Count. Put it as you like, the fact 
is there. It is perfectly natural for 
me to be impatient . . . but for you 
toube: is: 54. charming: 

Pauta. It isn’t impatience .. . as 
much as... uneasiness. When I 
look at him... sometimes... I 
feel a twinge of doubt. When I see 
how pathetically he tries to protect 
meio! from: Vyouv. 4.1 ie geew a 
twinge of remorse. It will be differ- 
ent when he has gone... . Yet I 
shouldn’t want to see him go empty 
handed. ... And neither would I 
want him . . . ever to find out that— 

Count. Rely on me. The papers 
shall be forged carefully enough to 


That’s a 
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deceive a bank president. I'll go to 
the cashier this minute. . . . Paula, 
you have made me very happy. [He 
takes her hand and kisses it.| If I 
were twenty years younger I suppose 
I would have kissed you on that red, 
young mouth of yours. 

Pauta. Careful. Some 
coming. 

Count [still holding her hand; is 
about to kiss her.| No.... 

Pauta. I heard the outer door. 

Count. Nonsense! 

[As he bends toward her again 
Jurasz enters at left.| 

Juwasz. Excellency, some of the 
pigeons have flown away. 

Count [does not resent this inter- 
ruption; very jovially|. No matter, 
Juhasz, they'll come back. 

ile vextts vate left. 
pause. | 

Junasz. He touched you. . . 
touched you with his hands. 

Pauta. He kissed my hand. 

Juuasz. If I hadn’t come in he 
would have kissed your cheek. This 
can’t go on, you poor child, you are 
in serious danger. 

Pauta. Aren’t you exaggerating, 
Mr. Juhasz? 

Juxuasz. Is it possible you don’t 
understand that he is trying to make 
you his mistress? 

Paura. It takes two to make that 
bargain, Mr. Juhasz. 

Junasz. Two to make it, but only 
one to repent it. . . . You don’t seem 
to realize the game he is playing 
with you. 

Pauta. He has always behaved 
like a gentleman with me. 

Junasz. That is the most danger- 
ous part of it. These rich people 
have such fine manners . . . they are 
like silkworms ... they spin a fine 


one is 


There is a 


. He 
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soft thread around a poor girl... 
and she never realizes what they are 
about ... until one day she wakes 
up and finds herself . . . dressed in 
silk. . . . But I won't let that happen 
to you. And the Count knows it. 
That is why he is trying to get rid 
of me. 

Pauta. Why, he loves you like a 


son. Just now he was embracing 
you. 
Jurasz. But he'll send me away, 


sooner or later. I know that. And 
this is what I want to say to you. 
Philip telegraphed that he is coming 
down to see me this afternoon. I’m 
going back to the city with him. I 
might as well before I’m driven out. 
And you are coming with me. 
Pauta. I¢ 


Jurasz. Yes. You can’t stay nere 
any longer. It is too dangerous for 
you. 

Pauta. Dangerous! That’s per- 
fectly absurd. 

Juasz. Haven't I seen and heard 


enough to know? All his advances! 
All his proposals! Have you ever 
seen a little bird fluttering helplessly 
about in a lion’s cage? 

Pauta. No. 

Jusasz. Neither have I. But I 
imagine it must be like you are here. 
... 1 am going to take you out of 
here, my child. 

Pauta. That’s awfully good of 
you, Mr. Juhasz, but— 

Juuasz. Do you want to stay 
here? 

Pauta. I see no reason why I 
shouldn’t. 

Junasz. I am the better judge of 
that. And I shan’t let you stay. 

Pauta. I appreciate your motives, 
Mr. Juhasz. But pardon me if I say 
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you have no right to decide whether 
I may stay or go. 

Juuasz. No right? Didn’t I bring 
you here . . . into this danger? 

Pauta. Perhaps I came . . . of 
my own accord. 

Juuasz. I see. His _ insidious 
poison has begun to work on you al- 
ready. Well, Paula, I won’t have it 
that way. You have never seen me 
determined yet. ..... Perhaps I never 
was before: «2. Buta. amnowaen 
Paula., [With a burst of courage.| 
I'll take you with me by force if 
necessary. 

Pauta. I repeat . . . you have no 
right to do that. 

Junasz [at a loss for the moment |. 
No right . . . no right? 

Paura. You are not my father 

. or any relation of mine. 
JWEAsT SSI ee eee 
Paurta. I used to work for you 
. and I respect you deeply ... 

but apart from that— 

Juuasz. I love you, Paula. 

Pauta. Yes, but— 

Junasz. You don’t understand, 
Paula. [Pauses a moment before he 
repeats very simply and earnestly.| 
Ilove you. [A pause.] That is why 
I dared to say such things. 

[A pause.| 

Pauta. Why, Mr. Juhasz— 

Jussasz. You are surprised... . 
You thought I kept watch over you 
quite unselfishly . . . like a brother. 
wane Well, sod did -winvanhrstaeee 
I used to pace up and down beneath 
the Count’s window ... all night 
long . . . without a thought in my 
mind except to keep you from harm. 
-.. Sometimes I was tired and 
sleepy ... but there I stayed... 
under his window .. . because it 
was my duty to protect you. . . and 
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then ... gradually ...I began to 
realize ...that I liked to watch 
. . . that I was never tired or sleepy 
any more . . . my whole attitude had 
changed . . . but I didn’t tell you 
. .- I still pretended to be guarding 
you . . . only because I had your in- 
terest at heart . . . while all the time 
it was because I loved you. . . . And 
now ... you can send me away, if 


you like. 

Pauta. Mr. Juhasz ...I don’t 
know ... I really don’t know what 
to say. 

Junasz. You never guessed it? 

Pauta. I would never have be- 


lieved it, if you hadn’t— 
Juuasz. I didn’t mean to tell you. 
But when you said I had no right 
. . it slipped out. . . . I might have 


gone on pretending....I don’t 
know. . . . But now I can ask you 
again ... to come with me... if 
you will . . . as my wife. [4 pause.| 


Won’t you answer me? 
Pavia. I have been pretending, 
too, Mr. Juhasz. 
Jurzasz. You? 
Pauta. I let you think I came here 
. out of loyalty to you. But I 
didn’t. I came because I wanted to 
come ... because I am bad and de- 
praved. And that is why I want to 
stay. ... I am sick of poverty, Mr. 
Juhasz. . . . I don’t want to go back 
to work in a dingy little office... 
of a dingy little shop....I am 
young, Mr. Juhasz, and pretty... . 
I want to do the things that make 
living worth while . . . meet inter- 
esting people . . . see beautiful places 
. wear fine clothes . . . enjoy the 
leisure and luxury that only rich folks 
can have... .I have thought about 
such things . . . and longed for them 
so fiercely . . . that it makes me cold 
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and sick . . . only to think that 
I may not have them. . . . Oh, it’s so 
difficult to tell you, Mr. Juhasz! My 
heart is so heavy! 


Juuasz. Do you... love the 
Count? 

Pauta. No. 

Juuasz. Tell me the truth... . 


You can tell me now. 

Pauta. He isn’t a man to me at 
all. He is only the door that leads 
into a new life... . He is rich, Mr. 
Juhasz, rich, rich— 

[Hides her face in shame on his 
shoulder. | 

Juuasz [half dazed]. Come with 
me...and | will, be rich. too: -« 09 
I will work for you, Paula, as no man 


ever worked before. . .. There are 
people who will help me. . . . I will 
be ambitious, grasping ... until I 


have all the money you want. . 

Pauta [still has her face buried in 
his shoulder|. And by the time you 
had made your money I should be 
too old to want it. 

Juuasz [bitterly]. After all, you 
are right, Paula. I am absurd. An- 
other man would offer to lay down 
his life for the woman he loved. . . . 
I offer to open an account in a say- 
ings bank. [She raises her head. 
There 1s a knock at the door.| Come 
in. [Louder.| Come in! 

[SantHa enters at left, carrying 
an envelope and two receipts.| 

SantHa. Pardon me, Mr. Juhasz, 
but the cashier sent this in. Will you 
sign this receipt, please? 


Junasz. Yes. ... ll be there in 
a moment. 
SanTHA. You need only— 


Juxasz. Don’t you see I’m busy? 
Tell the cashier I'll be there in a mo- 
ment. 
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Santua. It isn’t necessary. 
take this, and sign. 

[Proffers the envelope and the 
receipts. | 

Junasz [looks at them]. Isn’t this 
an error? 

SantHa. It is addressed to you. 

Jusasz [reads]. From the Deutsche 
Bank, of Berlin ... to the Ungar- 
ische Allgemeine Creditbank . . . to 
the account of Mr. Peter Juhasz . 
from Mr. Oscar Mezei, of Berlin. . . . 
[The hand holding the receipt sinks 
slowly. Jurasz himself sinks into a 
chair, then raises the receipt to his 
eyes again, very slowly, as if his arm 
were tired.| From Oscar Mezei, Ber- 
lin... fifty-one thousand kronen. 
[He looks into the envelope; sees the 
sheaf of bank notes there.| Didn't I 
tell you, Santha? I always said he’d 
send it. But you all laughed at me. 

SantHa. Will you sign the receipt, 
please? 

Juuasz [rather dazed]. 

[He signs.] 

Santua [takes the signed receipt; 
leaves the other in Juuasz’s hand}. 
You keep this one. It’s the duplicate. 

JUHASZs eine duplicate... yes. 
Where are you going? 

Santua. To give this back to the 
cashier. 


Just 


Certainly. 


Juwasz. Oh, yes. Thank you, 
Santha. 
SantHa. Don’t mention it, sir. 
[He exits. There is a pause. 


Junasz stands at left. Pauta 
is at extreme right. He looks 
at her, still balancing the enve- 
lope full of bank notes on his 
palm.| 
Pauta. I congratulate you, Mr. 
Juhasz. [He is silent.| Now you 
can have your shop back, and every- 
thing will be all right for you. 
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Jurasz [crosses to her]. Yes, 
Paula, now everything will be all 
right for me. And for you, too. For 
now I can give you the things you 
want ... fine clothes and beautiful 
places and all the rest. . . . Take it, 
Paula. 

Pauta. Mr. Juhasz . 
your creditors— 

Jurasz. What do I want the shop 
for now? Let the creditors sell it 
out. There will be more than enough 
to pay them. 

Pauta. But that means your live- 
lihood, your entire future! 

Juuasz. I love you, Paula. It is 
your future I am thinking of. You 
don’t want to work ina shop .. . or 
be a shopkeeper’s wife . . . you want 
to live in luxury ... Well... here 
is money. Take it. [Forces it into 
her hand.| There! Close your 
hand. ... Spend it... while it 
lasts ... and then... if. you still 
want to go on living that way... 
it will be easy to get more money 
. .. too easy for a pretty girl like 
you.... But if you change your 
mind, Paula, if you change your 
mind, you can turn back . . . back to 
this ordinary life... . But if you 
took the Count’s money, there could 
be no turning back. . . . Don’t you 
see? . . . For when a girl’s honor is 
gone ... she can’t turn back... . 
And you will want to turn back. 
.-.I am certain of that... .1 
know you, Paula. . . . You will want 
to turn back. 

Pauta [deeply moved]. You would 
do this for me? You would give me 
everything you possess ... and ask 
nothing in return? 

Jurasz [throwing it off, with a 
whimsical smile]. Everything I pos- 
sess? So it is. Let the Count do as 


. . your shop, 
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much for you if he’s such a cavalier. 
[Pauta offers him the money, 
mutely.| No. We are going now 

. we shall both make the noon 
train to Budapest. . . . You will not 
stay here with the Count... . I see 
it in your eyes ...in your tears. 
. . . You are saved, little Paula, . 
saved from your own folly. 

[He has moved very close to her 
and has one hand on her shoul- 
der when the Counr enters. 
Junasz drops his hand. There 
is a pause. | 

Count. Are you dictating, Juhasz? 

Jurasz [cold, resolute but respect- 
ful]. I have had very good news, 
your excellency. I am leaving on the 
noon express... and... [Looks 
at Pauta.] Miss Paula will tell you 
the rest. 

[Head high, very sure of him- 
self, he exits at right. There 
is a pause.| 


Count. What’s the matter with 
the man? [Pauta shows him the 
money.| I don’t understand. 

Pauta. He gave it to me. 

Count. I said he was in love with 
you. 

Pauta. Herel 


[She offers him the money.| 
Count. Why? What’s this for? 
Pauta. It’s your money. 

Count. No... . It belonged to 
Juhasz . . . and if he gave it to you 

. and you accepted it... . 

Pauta. I didn’t accept it... . I 
was too overcome to speak. This 
money means to him his shop, his 
future, the honor of his name . 
and yet he tossed it to me without 
a moment’s hesitation. I never knew 
a man could love like that. 

Count. What are you going to 
do with it? 
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Paura. Give it back to him, of 
course. 

Counr. I wouldn’t do that... . 


He’d only try to give it back to you 
again, or tear it up, or throw it 
away. ... The man’s in love with 
you, you know. . . . I think it were 
wiser to send the money at once by 
telegraph to the attorney for his credi- 
tors. Then we'll be sure he will reap 
the benefit of it. We must give him 
back his: shop :. .by force «,.-4 
that’s the only way he’ll have it. 

Pauta. You are right. You are 
perfectly right. I'll give the money 
to the cashier myself, and have him 
send it right off. 

Count. I would. ... Have you 
been crying, Paula? 

Pauta. It wasn’t exactly amusing 

..to have him offer to make a 
sacrifice like that... after all we 
had done to deceive him. 

[Jurasz enters at right. He is 
carrying his hat and umbrella. | 

Juuasz. Doubtless your excellency 
knows everything. 

[Pauta exits at left.] 

Count. No, Juhasz. All I know 
is that you got some money from 
Berlin. 

Juuasz [proudly, firmly]. Yes, and 
thank God it came in time to rescue 
that poor girl from your dishonorable 
attentions. She doesn’t need your 
money now. She has mine, mine that 
was earned by hard, honest labor. 

Count. Juhasz! 

Junasz. I’m sorry to be compelled 
to speak to you like this, excellency. 
God knows I am grateful to you for 
all you have done for me, but I am 
leaving your house, and Paula is com- 
ing with me. 

Count. She is going with you? 

Junasz. Yes, your excellency. 
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Count. Do you think it wise to 
give her all your money? 

Jurasz. It was my own money. I 
do what I want with it. 

Count. My dear Juhasz, you are 
riding a very high horse. I mention 
it only because the fall is apt to be 
painful. Have you made sure the 
lady has accepted your generous gift? 

[Pauta enters quietly at left.] 

Juuasz. I don’t know what you 
mean? 

Count. Perhaps it would be best 
to ask her. 


Juuasz. Paula, his excellency ... 
just said something . . . I didn’t un- 
derstand. 

Pavia. I couldn’t take it, Mr. 
Juhasz-> = .8)’couldnts. 

Jurasz. Couldn’t take it? 

Pauta. I have sent the money to 
Budapest . . . by telegraph . . . to 


your creditors. 
The Count exits 
You didn’t give 


the attorney for 
| There is a pause. 
at back on tiptoe.| 


me a chance to speak before... . I 
appreciate what you tried to do for 
me... any woman would... but 


I couldn’t let you ruin yourself on my 
account. 

Juuasz [puts the worst construc- 
tion on her refusal|. He can give you 
more. . . . That’s true enough! 

[She does not answer. There is 
@ pause. SANTHA enters at 
back. Behind him comes 
Putt. | 
SantHa. There he is. 
[SANTHA exits. ] 


Puitie. Good morning, Mr. Juhasz. 


Did you get my telegram? 
[He bows curtly to Pauta.] 
Jutzasz. I got it, Philip. How are 
you? 
Pruip. I met his excellency in the 
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garden. He said I would find you 
here. Am I interrupting? 

Jurasz. No, Philip. I was only 
saying good-bye to Miss Paula. 

Pauta [cordially]. Are you still 
angry with me, Philip? 

Pure [very earnestly; bows 
coldly]. Yes, I am. [To Jurasz.] 
I am glad to hear that you are com- 
ing to Budapest. That’s what I 
came for. To ask you to come to 
town for a day or two. 

Pauta. How are things at the 
shop? ; 

Puiip [ignoring her]. That's 
really what I came for. I hope you 
don’t mind my saying, Mr. Juhasz, 
. .. that business has been wonder- 


ful since you went away. The re- 
ceiver— 

Junasz. Mr. Geiringer? 

Pup. Yes.... Mr. Geiringer 
has been collecting all the old out- 


standing accounts and keeping a 
sharp eye on the cash. He sent me 
down here to see you, Mr. Juhasz. 
It seems he has fallen in love with the 
shop, and has been wanting to buy 
it for himself. And when he found 
out that Mr. Oscar had gone bank- 
rupt in Berlin, he decided— 

Juuasz. What's that? What did 
Mr. Geiringer find out? 

Puiurp. That Oscar had gone into 
bankruptcy.... Then he went 
straight to the lawyer for your credi- 
tors. 

Jurasz [excitedly]. Slowly, please. 
You say that Oscar went bankrupt in 
Berlin? 

Purp. Yes. Didn’t you know it? 

Jurasz [looking at Pauta]. No. 

Pup. I’m sorry to have been 
the first to tell you... but every 
one in the city knows it. 

Juwasz. You are quite sure? 
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Puiuie. Well, his wife has been 
back in Budapest, living with her 
mother, for the past two weeks. . . . 
And I see Oscar every day. 

Junasz. Are they divorced? 

Puiuir. No, but they are so hard 
up that they have to live at her 
mother’s house. 

Junasz. If that’s so, there has been 
a terrible mistake somewhere. [He 
looks again at Pauwa; takes out the 
receipt, crosses to Puiip.] Read this. 

Paura. I'll leave you alone. 

[She starts for the door.] 

Juuasz [takes her by the hand]. 
No, Paula, you will stay here, please. 

Puiuip [reading the notice]. The 
Deutsche Bank ... Oscar Mezei 
. . . fifty-one thousand kronen. [In 
great astonishment.| I can’t under- 
stand this at all. . . . He had so little 
to show when they put him in bank- 
ruptcy that he was lucky not to be 
sent to prison . .. and since then 
he has been wandering around Buda- 
pest in shabby clothes, borrowing a 
krone from anybody who’d lend him. 
. . . Why, I lent him two myself the 
day before yesterday. [There is a 


pause.| Did this money really ar- 
rive? 

Juuasz [has not taken his eyes off 
Paunals ves. 

Priti. I can’t make that out at 
all. 

Pauta. You had to find out sooner 


or later, Mr. Juhasz. . . . The money 
didn’t come from Oscar Mezei. . . 
It didn’t come from Berlin. 


Juuasz. Where did it come from? 

Pauta. His excellency wanted to 
help you....He sent you the 
money .. . and had those bank no- 
tices written here. 

Junasz. Written here? 


Pauta. Yes. ... You see— 
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Junasz. You knew it all the time? 

Pauta. I was happy to see you 
get your shop back, and— 

Juxasz. You knew it was all a 
pretext to get rid of me? You knew 
it wasn’t my money? 

Pauras-“Y¥esy v1 
Juhasz. 

Juxasz. And while I was saying 
those boastful things to you . . . and 
making sacrifices for you .. . with 
another man’s money . . . you were 
inwardly laughing at me all the time. 

Pauta. I cried, Mr. Juhasz. 

Jurasz. It wasn’t necessary to cry 
or to laugh or to take all these secret 
precautions to get rid of me. You 
need only have told me the truth. 
[On the terrace at back a servant girl 
appears. She is carrying Juwasz’s 
overcoat and bag. He sees her and 
turns to Puitie.}] Come, Philip. 
[His voice 1s low and trembling with 
sorrow and humiliation.| Let us go. 

[They start up toward the door.| 

Pauta. Mr. Juhasz . . . won't you 
forgive me...and shake hands 
. . . before you go? 

Juuasz [going; does not look at 
her|. Good-bye, Miss Paula. 

Pauta. Have you forgotten all 
you said to me? You are leaving me 
alone .. . alone with him. [Junasz 
stops, turns to her slowly. Secing this, 
she gathers courage.| You are leay- 
ing me like this because your pride 
is hurt. You don’t care any more 

. what becomes of me. 

Junasz [opens his mouth, closes it 
again, wavers, then suddenly roars at 
Puitie, who has been looking on in 
blank amazement]. Why do you 
stand there like a blockhead? Why 
don’t you take me away from here? 
Can’t you see I am about to stay? 

[Pruuie takes his arm and leads 


Mr. 


knew it, 
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him out at back. There is a 
pause. Pauta watches them 
go, then she crosses slowly to 
the Count’s desk. In the gar- 
den, coming from the right, 
the Count appears. He stands 
in the doorway a moment, 
looking off left, apparently 
watching Juuasz and Pui.ip 
depart. | 

Count. Can I believe my eyes? 
Is that really Juhasz going toward the 
station? [She does not reply. He 
comes in. On the threshold he 
glances again off left.| If they hurry 
they can still catch the 12:05. It just 
pulled into the station. [Looks off 
left once more; comes down.| Well, 
sunbeam! [Pauta looks at him sor- 
rowfully then lowers her eyes.| We 
are alone. 

Paura. Alone. 

Count. It is hard to realize he is 
really gone. I shall go on expecting 
him to pop in that door any moment, 
or appear at the window, or crawl 
from under the table. . . . It doesn’t 
seem possible that I'm free of him at 
last sn. that we'are, free. 

Pauta [sadly]. Free. 

Count. But it’s true, little sun- 
beam, it’s true! No more dictation. 
No more political speeches. No more 
interruptions. . . . Now all that re- 
mains to be done is have the car 
overhauled . . . telegraph to Vienna, 


Salzburg, Paris... for the best 
rooms in the best hotels . . . for the 
most exquisite frocks ... for the 
most magnificent cabin on the 


swiftest boat to the most beautiful 
seaport in Spain. ... [Comes to- 
ward her ardently. The whistle of 
the departing train 1s heard. Pavia 
jumps up as if some one had called 
her, and makes an involuntary move- 
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ment toward the door at back.| His 
train. [Angrily.] Is he to hinder 
me even now? It was just as if he 
had called back to us. [Pavia goes 
toward the door at right.| Why, 
Paula! Where are you going? 
Pavia [stops at the typewriter]. 
To my work. ... Unless your ex- 
cellency wishes to give me dictation. 


Count. Dictation? Are you 
serious? 

Pauta. Yes. 

Count. But why? ... Did any- 
thing happen . .. between you and 
Juhasz? 

Pauta [softly]. Nothing hap- 
pened. 


[Starts to go.] 

Count [in polite resignation]. No 
itNO,. . Wait... LiL dictatemis 
I must. [She sits at the machine. 
He repeats mechanically, distrust- 
fully.] Vl dictate, if I must. 

[Eyes her narrowly.]| 

Pauta. We stopped at “The de- 
plorable policies inaugurated by the 
Minister of Agriculture—” 


Count. Deplorable policy ... 
yes. (Well Shih oT fiuist seg 
ahead ... [Sighs.] “The very de- 


plorable policy .. .” 

Paura [writing]. Policy. 

Count. “Inaugurated by the Min- 
ister . . . leaves the farmer bewil- 
dered and quite helpless.” 

Pauta [as she writes, bows her 


head lower over the machine}. 
Helpless. 
Count. “Now the farmer is de- 


voted to the minister...” [His 
quick expressive glance meets her eye 
as she looks up.| “... but the 
minister does not love the farmer.” 
Paura [writing]. Farmer. 
Count. “And can the farmer be 
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blamed for feeling abandoned and 
betrayed?” 

Pauta. And betrayed. 

Count. “But I, for one, know 
that his excellency, the Minister of 
Agriculture . . . belongs to the old 
school of honor... to those who 
will not abuse—” 


Pauta. Abuse. 
Count. “The faith that was 
placed in them.” 
Pauta. The faith... 
[Stops writing suddenly.] 
Count. “The farmer does not 


ask for sympathy. He wishes no al- 
legiance that is not conscientiously 
felt. Yet he hopes, yet he believes 
he still can win the minister to—” 
Pauta [sorrowfully|. He mustn’t 
believe that, your excellency. 
Count. Go on writing, Paula, 
that belongs in the speech. . . . And 
you may add that I, too, think that 
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it is a forlorn hope, a mistaken belief, 
which the farmer must teach himself 
to renounce. [Paura bends over the 
machine, puts her hand over her 
eyes.| What is it, my child? Don’t 
you feel well? 

Pauta [rises]. I beg pardon, your 
excellency...I have had _ the 
strangest feeling ... since .. . since 
he went away from here....I 
don’t know how to describe it... . 
I don’t know what it is. [Her voice 
is restrained, embarrassed.| But I 
really believe ... [Bursts out an- 
grily.| Ive fallen in love with this 
Juhasz. 

[She hurries out at right. The 
Count stares after her a 
moment thoughtfully, lights a 
cigarette, and as he flicks the 
ashes from it| 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT THREE 


[scene: The shop again. It is a 
sunny autumn morning. When the 
curtain rises JUHASZ 1s escorting the 
Unassuminc Lapy fo the door, which 
Puitie holds open for her.| 


Unassuminc Lapy [as she goes]. 
Thank you. I will telephone you on 
Wednesday about noon, and if the 
materials have arrived I will come in 
during the afternoon some time. 
Good day. 

Juuasz. Good day, madame. 

Prive. Good day. 

Unassuminc Lapy [to Prtip]. 
Good day. 

[She exits. Purp closes the 
door. JuHasz returns to the 
counter down right and begins 
clearing away.| 


Jurasz [gloomily]. This place 
gets more like a graveyard every day. 

Puitie. I don’t see how you can 
say that, Mr. Juhasz. You've only 
been back two weeks, and in those 
two weeks you have done more busi- 
ness than you used to do in two 
months. 


Juuasz [morosely]. Not enough 
to suit me. 
Puiuie. It has become the fashion 


to buy here. Everybody in Budapest 
seems anxious to help you. 

Juuasz. Because they are sorry 
for me. I don’t want them to be 
sorry for me. 

Pitre. Nonsense! It’s because 
they like you. You ought to be very 


happy. 
Jurasz. I’m not happy. Do you 
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understand? And I won’t be happy 
until I have paid him back every 
heller he laid out for me. 


Purp. At this rate it won’t take 
long. 
Juuasz. I haven’t slept in two 


weeks, and I shan’t sleep while I re- 
main under obligation to him. 
Puiu. I really don’t see why 
you are so angry with the Count. 
After all, he did it for your good. 
Junasz. He did it for his own 
good. And now he laughs at me 
weohetvand Me; .Paulatie 
[The door opens. Oscar stands 
irresolutely on the threshold. 
He is shabby and crestfallen.]| 
Oscar. Good morning. 
Juuasz. Good morning. 
Oscar. Good morning, Philip. 
Pure. How do you do? 
[Turns his back on Oscar and, 
with ostentatious delicacy, exits 
through the archway. There 
is a@ pause.| 


Oscar. He’s angry with me. [A 
pause.| I hope... you are not. 
Juuasz. No. 


[He continues to clear away.| 
Oscar. I hope you don’t mind my 
coming here. I have several reasons 
for coming. First, I consider it my 
GUY... ots 
Junasz. Please! You have no 
more duties where I am concerned. 


Oscar. Oh, but I have! 


Junasz. Yes, I know. You can’t 
pay me. 

Oscar. Not at present. Unfor- 
tunately! .. . In the second place, I 
owe Philip three kronen . . . [Fum- 


bles in his pocket.| that I want to pay 

him. ... In the third place, know- 

ing what a kind heart you have— 
Juriasz [impatiently]. Say what 
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you have to say, and make it short. 


I am busy. 
Oscar [with an ironic glance 
around the empty shop]. One would 


never think it. 

Junasz. Well, if it. interests you, 
business is fine. I’ve done more in 
the past two weeks than I used to 


do in two months. Yes! 

Oscar. Really? Really? I am 
very glad to hear it. 

Jurasz [impatiently]. Well? Say 


what you have to say, and get it 
over with. 

Oscars Why, 1 er <0, 
. . . L want a job. 


. to be brief 


Junasz. Where? 

Oscar. Here. 

Jurasz. With me? You want a 
job here? 

Oscar. Yes. 

Juuasz [almost speechless with 


astonishment |. 
Ima Mga 
[He comes around to the front 

of the counter, trying vainly 

to find words to express his 

feelings.| 

Oscar. If you knew how poor we 
are— 

| UHTASZ SONaaee ESO 
me for an utter idiot! 

Oscar. Please don’t say that... 
please! 

Juxasz. You must, to ask me that. 

Oscar. I’ve been everywhere. 
I’ve been at Laszlo and Barna’s, at 
Chellis’s, at Semlinger and Weiss’s, 
at Stein’s, at Brunner’s, at Kramer’s, 
at Gold’s, at Reedo’s, at Kelamen’s 

.. every shop in town... and 
they all know that I am the most 
competent man in the business .. . 
but they all gave me the cold 
shoulder . . . [Points accusingly at 
Junasz.] ... on your account! 


Well! . . . My dear 


ie eg FOU) fake 
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JuHasz. On my account? That’s 
very likely! 

Oscar. It’s true. They all say 
they won’t have an employee who 
could abuse the confidence of a man 
like you. Yes... you can stare 
... but it’s true. You are keeping 
me out of a job. 

Juuasz. I am? 

Oscar. If you were a plain, ordi- 
nary man... like every one else, 
nobody would care what had hap- 
pened between us... 

Juuasz. Now, really, this is— 

Oscar. I am practically boycotted, 
that’s what I am! Can I help it if 
you are a saint? Wouldn’t I have 
fallen in love with your wife just 
the same if you had been a scoun- 
drel? Why should I be held an- 
swerable for your virtues? 

Junasz. No, that’s not fair. 

Oscar. I acted honestly and fairly 
toward you. 

Juuasz. Let us say you did. 

Oscar. And certainly Adele did. 

Junasz. That’s true. 

Oscar. And now look at me... 
I had no supper last night, if you 
want to know it... . Neither I nor 
your wife. 

Jurasz. When you can’t buy her 
supper, then she’s my wife, eh? 

Oscar. Go on and joke about it. 
... But we went to bed without 
supper. 

JUHASZ. 
your wife. 

Oscar. Your jokes don’t alter the 
facts. You are responsible for this. 

Junasz. For what? 

Oscar. For the fact that we are 
starving. For the fact that I am 
shabby. And for... [Rarses his 
trouser leg.| the fact that my socks 
are in holes... . And for the boy- 


But then ...she was 
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cott against me.... But if you 
don’t care whether your former wife 
starves or not— [JuHasz reaches 
for his purse. Oscar puts out a firm, 
protesting hand.| No, my friend, 
no! [Heroically.] We don’t accept 
alms. . . . Believe me, you’d be the 
last I'd come to for a job if I had 
only myself to consider. You can 
imagine what I went through before 
I brought myself to the point of 
crossing your threshold. And now 
if, after all, you send me away too— 

Juuasz [touched, but resisting his 
impulye]. Will it always be like 
this? . . . Why can’t they let me be? 

[Turns, comes down right, passes 
behind the counter. Putip 
enters through the archway.| 

Oscar [follows Junasz]. Well... 
what do you say? 

Juuasz [through his clenched 
teeth]. I can’t.... You mustn’t 
ask it of me. I'll do anything but 
that... . My dear fellow, you must 
see I can’t do that... 

Oscar [bends over the counter 
toward him]. Then, at least, will 
give me six pair of black socks? 
[Raises his trouser leg.| Mine are 
in tatters. 


JuHasz. Ohl! 

Oscar. You won't even do that 
for me? 

Juuasz [zmpatiently]. Certainly I 
Witblicsre: « 


[Takes a box from the shelves, 
throws it on the counter.| 

Oscar. You are not going to offer 
me those HBs. 

Juuasz. What kind do you want 
then? 

Oscar. You might at least give 
me KMs. 

Juunasz. I have no more KMs. 
They are all gone. [Puts out an- 
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[Opens the box.] They are very 
good. 


[Shows him a pair.] 

Oscar. Are you trying to tell me 
these are good? [Fingers them.] 
Cobweb? 

Juuasz. Not at all. 

[He feels them, too.] 

Oscar [feels them again]. Why, 
if I put these flimsy things on now 
they’d be in holes before I got home. 

Jutasz. They don’t knit socks of 
steel wire, you know. 

[The THorouch Younc Lapy 


enters. | 
THoroucH Youne Lapy. Good 
morning. [PHiip, JuHasz and 


Oscar return her greeting simul- 
taneously. Oscar, socks in hand, 
even bows and smiles to her. She 
addresses Oscar.] Id like a dozen 
very fine men’s handkerchiefs. 
Oscar [sadly, pointing to Putip}. 
There, please. 
THoroucH Younc Lapy. Yes. 
[She goes to Putip at the back 
counter. | 
Oscar. It’s enough to break your 
heart. 
[He looks back at them en 


viously, dangling the socks 

from his hand.| 
THoroucH Younc Lapy __ [to 
Puiuie]. Now I don’t want the 


kind that fade when they are washed. 
Puiutie. All our handkerchiefs are 
absolutely fast colors, madame. 
[Puts out a box full.| Won't you 
sit down? 
TuHoroucH Younc Lapy. 
[She sits and examines 
handkerchiefs. | 
Puitip. These are batiste, ma- 
dame, and these are French linen. 


Thanks. 
the 
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TxoroucH Youne Lapy. Haven’t 
you got these in a bigger size? 

Puiure. Yes, ma'am. .[Puts out 
another box.] These are bigger. 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. Are 
these the very largest? 

Puitie [indicating others in the 
same box]. Those are larger. 
THoroucH Younc Lapy. 

these the largest you carry? 

Pur. There is no larger hand- 
kerchief made, ma’am. 

[He opens an enormous hand- 
kerchief. | 

Juuasz [impatiently]. 
want these socks or not? 

Oscar. It’s enough to break your 
heart! Why doesn’t he show her 
the Rumbergers? 

Jurtasz. He knows what he’s do- 
ing. [Impatiently.| Please don’t 
take up any more of my time. You 
can have these if you want them. 

Oscar. These shoddy things! 

Junasz. I can’t be bothered with 
you any longer. 

Oscar. You can’t palm them off 
on any customer, yet you expect me 
to take them. Why, they are the 
worst quality in the shop! 

[The DissatisFiep Lapy enters. | 

Juuasz. Good morning. 

[Leaving Oscar, he goes to the 
back counter.| 

DissatisFizp Lapy [joins Jurasz]. 
Good morning, Mr. Juhasz. I want 
to look at some nice neckties. To- 
morrow is my husband’s birthday, 
and I want to get him some for a 
surprise. 

Junasz. Will you step this way, 
please? 

DissatisFiep Lapy. He told me 
exactly the kind he wanted, and said 


I could go as high as a hundred 
kronen. 


Are 


Do you 
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Jurzasz. I see. A real surprise. 

DissatisFigeD Lapy. Yes. 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. No, no, 
Hons) not lilac. 

Jurasz. Instead of buying ready- 
made ones, why not select your pat- 
terns and have them made up? 

Puitie. This is the newest color, 
Jerusalem blue. 

Dissatisrigep Lapy. You are sure 
you could get them out for me in 
time? 

Juuasz. Oh, yes. That would 
give you the choice of some very 
nice silks in restricted patterns. 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. 
straw color is very attractive. 

DissatisFiep Lavy. I might look 
at them. 

Juuasz. We never cut more than 
one tie of each pattern. Would you 
step in here? 

[He indicates the archway. The 
Nervous GENTLEMAN enters. ] 

Puitie. Good day, sir. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. Good day. 

Jurasz [to the Nervous GENTLE- 
MAN]. Good day. Just a moment, 
sir. 

Pritie [to the THoroucH YouNnc 
Lapy]. These are Rumbergers. A 
very well-known brand. 

Jusasz [flashes Oscar a look of 
triumph]. After you, madame. 

[Follows the DissatisFrep Lapy 
off through the archway.| 

Puitir. Will you have a seat, sir? 
I'll be with you in just a moment. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. Thank 
you. 

[He remains standing at the 
counter, right.] 

Puiie. Pastel green, pastel brown, 
pastel blue, pastel yellow. 

TuoroucH Younc Lapy. 
know what pastel is. 


This 


I don’t 
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Puitrp. Pastel is four kronen 
fifty, madame. 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. You 
haven’t got something about half 
pastel, have you. 

Pup. Yes, we have. [Puts out 
still another box. To the Nervous 
GENTLEMAN.] Won't you sit down, 


sir? Mr. Juhasz will be there in a 
moment. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. That’s all 
right. 

Pui. [hese “aré. lighter. ,.. 


two kronen apiece lighter. 

[The Nervous GENTLEMAN 
comes down to the end of the 
counter where Oscar stands 
disconsolately before the open 
box of socks, one pair still held 
in his hand.| 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. And 
what about these darker shades? 

[The Nervous GENTLEMAN 
pokes in the box of socks.] 

Puitrp. They are one krone fifty 
darker. 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. 
something between the two. 

Puiuie [pulls down another box]. 
Between the two. 

Oscar [deferentially]. Those are 
socks, sir. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. I see they 
are. 

Oscar [very deferentially|. Would 
you like to look at some, sir? 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. Yes. 


I'd like 


Oscar [shows the pair he is hold- 
ing in .his hand]. Black. Fil 
d’Ecosse. 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. I’m 


afraid they are too expensive. Let 
me look at the first ones again. 
Nervous GENTLEMEN [looks at his 


watch]. Vm afraid I can’t wait. 
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Puitie. One moment more, sir. 
Mr. Juhasz will be right in. 
Nervous GENTLEMAN. I 
what your moments mean. 
[Picks up a sock.] 
Oscar [ingratiatingly]. Mr. Ju- 
hasz will be right in, sir. Now here 
is an exceptionally fine stocking, sir. 
[Shows him the pair he has been 
holding.]| 
Nervous GENTLEMAN [compares it 
with the one he is holding]. Just 
the same as this, isn’t it? 
Oscar. Just the same. 
Fil d’Ecosse. 
Nervous GENTLEMAN. Is it really 
good? 
Oscar. Absolutely. 
[He is at the end of the counter 
now. | 
NeERvous 
good. 
Oscar. You wouldn’t want a bet- 
ter sock, sir. 
Puivie [who has been watching 
them; angrily]. Coming right away, 
sir. One second more! 


know 


Genuine 


GENTLEMAN. It looks 


Nervous GENTLEMAN [looks at 
him, then at Oscar]. You... work 
here? 


Oscar. Well ... not exactly, sir 
Win. Lint + ..L eters im na selation «Of 
Mr. Juhasz’s. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. 
can’t wait any longer. 

Oscar [goes swiftly behind the 
counter]. Then just let me wait on 
you, sir... until Mr. Juhasz comes. 
This is a fine quality, sir, absolutely 
first class. 


Because I 


Nervous GENTLEMAN. Will these 
tear easily? 
Oscar [laughs]. These? These 


are the strongest Fil d’Ecosse made. 
[Pulls at the hose.| They’re like 
steel. 
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Nervous GENTLEMAN. They look 
good. 

Oscar. And they will feel good 
on the foot. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. 
good quality. 

Oscar [spluttering in his eager- 
ness]. We sell nothing but first- 
class goods, sir. You won't find a 
more durable Fil d’Ecosse anywhere? 
My ... my brother-in-law imports 
it direct from England. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. I'll take 
some. Then I want some with 
colored clocks. 

Oscar. How many of these, sir? 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. Well, if 
they are really so good, give me a 
dozen pair. 

Oscar. Yes, sir. Twelve. 

[Counts them briskly.]| 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. Do you 
mind letting me look at those first 
ones again? 

{The DissatisFiep Lapy and Jv- 
HASZ reénter. | 

DissatisFiED Lapy [speaking as she 
enters]. . . , and my husband is 
very fond of bow ties, those gay ones 
they are wearing now. 

[Comes down left.| 

Juxasz [without noticing Oscar, he 
comes down to the table at left]. 
The bow ties are here, madame. 
Considered very smart just now. Re- 
stricted pattern, too. We only make 
up two or three of each. A man 
doesn’t like to see the tie he is wear- 
ing 


I want a 


[Now he sees Oscar, who has 
just climbed up on a stool to 
reach some boxes on the top 
shelves. They look into each 
other's eyes across the shop. 
Jurtasz’s mouth remains open, 
the word sticks in his throat, 
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his hand, holding a necktie, 
remains poised in the air.] 
Oscar [quickly]. The gentleman 
couldn’t wait. He was about to walk 
out. I didn’t want to see a customer 
walk out of the shop, so I just showed 
him one or two things in a hurry. 
...ITd like to know about what 
size. Will you show me your hand, 
please? [The Nervous GENTLEMAN 
extends his hand. Oscar looks at 
Juuasz again, greatly flustered, takes 


the Nervous GENTLEMAN’s hand, 
shakes it cordially.| Wow do you 
do? 


[He stares at JuxHasz anxiously.] 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. What do 
you say? 

Oscar. Oh, pardon me! .. . Will 
you close your hand, sir? [The 
Nervous GENTLEMAN extends his 
fist. Oscar measures a sock over it.| 
These are just right. 

THoroucH YOUNG 
Pritie]. Let me see? 
wear? 

Junasz [to the DissatisFreD Lapy ]. 
A man doesn’t like to see the same 
tie he is wearing on somebody else. 

[He is still staring at Oscar.] 

Oscar [rapidly]. Three pair... 
Yes, sir. And a dozen of these 
... and now— [Scans the shelves.| 
Long black Fil d’Ecosse with clocks. 
[Takes down a box and throws it 
on the counter.| These are really 
excellent. [Opens the box in fever- 
ish haste, shows the socks.| We are 
the only ones in the city who carry 
them... . You can do almost any- 
thing to this stocking without harm- 
ing it . . . boil it, bake it, soak it in 
lye, in alcohol, in vitrol. . . . May I 
see your hand again? 

DissatisrieD Lapy [who has been 
rummaging in the box, now has sev- 


Lapy [zo 
Will they 
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eral neckties in her hand]. These 
aren’t bad, 

Nervous GENTLEMAN [extends his 
fist]. It’s socks I want, you know, 
not gloves. 

Oscar. Ha, ha, ha! That’s good! 
[Measures.| These are exactly right. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. Sure they 
won't be too small? 

Oscar. Perhaps just a half size 
larger. 

[Turns to the shelves again.| 

Puiuip. The color won’t run if 
they are washed in lukewarm water. 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. Are you 
quite sure? 

[The Nervous GENTLEMAN takes 
the socks from Oscar and in- 
spects them.] 

DissatisFiep Lapy. These aren’t 
exactly what I wanted either, but I’ll 
take them. How much does it all 
come to? 

Juuasz [still watching Oscar. His 
voice trembles]. Seven kronen. .. . 
And these are five-fifty . . . these 
long ones . . . nine kronen eleven. 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. What did 
you say these were? 

DissatisFieD Lapy. I’m sure my 
husband won’t like them. 

THoroucH Youne Lapy [rises]. 
Yes, perhaps I had better look at 
those, too. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. And now I 
want a couple of pair with some sort 
of design, not clocks. 

Oscar. Stars, circles, dots, tri- 
angles, squares, circles, stars, squares, 
dots— 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. Some very 
quiet design. 

Oscar [contemplates the shelves]. 
Quiet, quiet . . . Just a moment, sir. 
I'll bring it right here. 
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[He hurries off through the 
archway.| 

DissatisFiep Lapy. These are 
rather good. But I only see one. 

Junasz. There must be more. 

[He rummages in the box.] 

TxoroucH Younc Lavy. Now, if 
you don’t mind, we will go over the 
lot from the beginning. Seeing so 
many kinds gets one all confused. 

Purr. Just as you say, madame. 

Oscar [reénters with a box]. How 
do you like these, sir? 

[Puts it on the counter.]} 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. ‘Too loud. 
Much too loud. I want something 
very quiet. 

Oscar [greatly perturbed]. If I 
only knew where they were. [In 
perplexity.] Quiet, quiet, quiet ... 
[Looks at Putuip.] If I only knew 
where those ... [4s Puitip ignores 
him, he raises his voice.| They used 
to be kept here on the third shelf. 

Junasz [grudgingly, angrily]. 
Fourth shelf . . . on the end. 

[Pumie angrily bangs a box 
down on the counter.| 

Oscar. My God! [Startled, puts 
his hand over his heart.| Thank you, 
thank you, sir! ... Onthe end... 
[Transported with joy.| Very kind 


of you, sir! [He is almost weeping.| 
Fourth shelf . . . on the end. Thank 
you, sir! 


DissatisFiep Lavy [who has by this 
time accumulated a handful of neck- 


ties|\<,. That. yvilluiibe jal ess.. bast 
these ten. 
Junasz [going to the cashier's 


desk]. We will send them this after- 
noon, madame. 

DissatisFiep Lapy. How much do 
I owe? 


JuHasz. Five times seven .. . and 
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five times five fifty. . . . Sixty-two 
fifty. 

DissatisFieD Lapy [gives him a 
hundred krone note]. If you please. 

Juuasz [has gone behind the 
cashier's desk]. Sixty-two fifty. 
[Rings the cash register, makes 
change.| And fifty are sixty-three, 
ninety, one hundred. Thank you. 

DissatisFieD Lavy. This afternoon 
without fail. 

Oscar [raises his head]. 16 Nador 
Street, Fourth Floor, Apartment 1. 

DissatisFigED Lapy. That’s right. 
Good day. 

[She exits. Jurasz escorts her to 
the door, closes it after her, 
turns, glares at Oscar and 
comes toward him slowly.]} 

Oscar [watches him come, fear- 
fully, as if he expected to have his 
ears boxed]. One with blue stars, 
these with the white squares, and 
would you like these violet dots, and 
these with the very dainty circles, and 
these . 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. Hold on. 
I only want three. Let me see. 

[He examines the socks. Juuasz 
passes them slowly, and goes 
to the THoroucH Younc Lapy 
whom Pure is showing a 
bathrobe.] 


TuHoroucn Younc Lapy. It looks 
like a nightgown. 
Nervous GENTLEMAN. Put these 


three aside. 

Junasz [who is standing now be- 
tween the two counters]. Show the 
lady those hooded robes. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN [rises]. And 
now quickly, for I am late, a white 
cap, please. 


Oscar [looks at Jurasz]. A white 
cap. 
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Juxasz [looks at Oscar sternly]. 
I'll get it for the gentleman. 

[He exits through the archway.| 

Oscar [crestfallen]. The chief will 
bring it right in, sir. [There is a 
pause. Oscar rubs his hands.| We 
have some very nice neckwear. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. I don’t 
need any, thanks. 

Oscar. Tennis shoes? 

Nervous GentteMan. Thank you, 
no. 

Oscar. Sport shirts? 

Nervous GENTLEMAN [nervously]. 
Don’t need any. I need a white cap. 
Nothing else. 

[A brief pause.] 

Oscar. Belts? 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. No. 

Oscar [with a furtive glance at 
Puitie]. Bathrobes? [The Nervous 
GENTLEMAN shakes his head]. White 
gaiters? 

Nervous 
Thank you, no! 
for a white cap. 

[A brief pause.| 

Oscar. Nice walking stick? 

Nervous GENTLEMAN  [crossly]. 
No ... A cap is what I asked for. 

Oscar [offended]. It will be here 
right away. [Crosses to the table 
down left, takes a stick from the rack 
which stands there, flourishes it]. 
This is a very unusual stick, sir. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. I said I 
didn’t want one. 

Oscar. Yes, sir. 

[He flourishes the stick, demon- 
strating its lightness. The 
Nervous GENTLEMAN sullenly 
watches him balancing it, 
bending it, testing its supple- 
ness.| 


GENTLEMAN [sharply]. 
[Rises.] I asked 
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Nervous GENTLEMAN. Let me see. 

Oscar [gives it to him]. Light as 
a feather. 

Nervous Gerntteman [balances 
and bends it]. I don’t need it. [Re- 
turns it to Oscar.] I have more sticks 
now than I can use. 

Oscar. Just as you say, sir. 

[Juttasz reénters with the cap.] 

Juuasz. Here you are, sir. White 
flannel. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. That’s right. 
[Puts it with his other purchases.| 
A dozen black socks, a dozen with 
clocks, these three figured ones, and 
the cap. 

Jurasz. Shall we send them? 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. 4 Sas Street 
¢ hy SASGAUCEO aos. With the bul. 

Jurtasz [makes a note of it]. Yes, 
sir. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN [pulls the 
stick out of Oscar’s hand]. What 
does this stick cost? 

Oscar. Twenty-four kronen. 

Nervous GENTLEMAN. Oh, put it 
on the bill too. Good day. 

[He exits with the stick.] 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. No mono- 
gram. Just two letters. 


Puuiuip [writing]. What 


letters? 
THoroucH Younc Lapy. 

Rs, 
Puiuip. R. S. 
THoroucH Younc Lapy. 

In white, please. [ Simulta- 
Puitip. White letters. | neously.] 
Oscar [rushes off 


through the archway, call- 
ing to the bookkeeper]. 


Charge Lissauer with 
twenty-four kronen more 
for a cane. 
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[Jurtasz begins to replace the 
boxes on the shelves down 
right. Pauta enters from the 
street. She is very beautifully 
dressed. | 

Pauta. Good morning. 

[She comes slowly down to 
Junasz. Purr looks up, 
stares at her in blank amaze- 
ment. | 

Junasz [pauses in the act of lifting 
a big box]. Good morning. 

[There is a pause.| 

THoroucH Younc Lavy. And now 
let us go over them once more to see 
if they are all here. How many 
should there be? 

Puitip [confused]. Just as you say. 


THoroucH Younc Lapy. How 
many? 

Puitip. Oh! How many? Forty- 
eight. 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. Let us 
count them over. 

[They count.] 

Pauta [extends her hand to 
Juuasz]. How are you, Mr. Juhasz? 

Juuasz [puts down the box]. 
Thank you ... very well. [Extends 


his hand to her over the counter.| 
Won't you sit down? 

Pauta [after a pause]. I can 
hardly believe it is only two weeks 
since I saw you. 


Junasz. That’s not a very long 
time. 

Pauta. No. [She looks at him.] 
I've come... I’ve come to buy a 
few things. 

Jurasz. How odd! 

Pauta. Odd? 


Juxasz. For you to come here... 
as a customer. 
Pauta. Yes, as a customer. 


[A pause.] 
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you satisfaction ...as a customer. 
Perhaps . . . I ought to make things 
a bit cheaper for you. 

Pauta. I don’t want things 
cheaper, thank you....Why do 
you look at me like that? 

Juriasz. You come in so... un- 
expectedly. . . . Have you got leave 
of absence? 

Pauta. Oh, I’m not at Gerely- 
puszta any more. I’m back in town 
again. So is the Count. That is, 
he’s at Monte Carlo just now. 

Juuasz. Monte Carlo. Great rail- 
way junction. Gambling casinos. 

Pauta. No. He has gone there to 
shoot pigeons. 

Junasz. He never used to like 
that kind of sport. 

Pauta. He is passionately fond of 
it now. ... Ever since you went 
away. When he hears that there is 
to be a slaughter of pigeons some- 
where he rushes to the spot... . I 
was supposed to have gone to Monte 
Carlo with him, but I didn’t. 

Juuasz. You didn’t go. 

Pauta. No. I had too many 
things to attend to at home first. 
[Takes off her gloves, produces a 
list.| There are so many things I 
want, and they are so hard to get 
here. 

Junasz. Hard... here... Yes. 
... Very hard. [There is a pause.] 
And what is it you wish, Miss Paula? 

Pauta [sits, consults her list]. You 
used to have some very fine French 
pajamas for ladies. How well I re- 
member them! They are a hundred 
kronen the pair, aren’t they? 

Junasz. Yes. 

Pauta. How many have you left? 
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Junasz. I still have them all. 
Eight pair. 
Pauta. I'll take them all. 


Juuasz [astounded]. You? 

Pauta. Yes, please. And to save 
time won’t you get your pencil and 
take down my whole order? I want 
it sent . . . with the bill, as soon as 
possible, please. I shall be in town 
only a few days more. The address 
is 128 Andrassy Street. 

Junasz [writes]. What apartment? 

Pauta. The whole second floor. 

Junasz [writes, greatly bewildered |. 
Eight pajamas. Whole second floor. 

Pauta [reads from her list]. 
Twenty-four white neckties. 

Jurasz. For yourself? 

Pauta. No, for my butler. I like 
him to wear a fresh tie every day. 

Jusasz [writes; his voice trembles]. 
Twenty-four white ties for butler. 

Pauta. Twenty-four pair of white 
lisle gloves. 

Jurtasz [writes]. For the butler? 

Pauta. No, for my page boy. 

Jurzasz [writes]. Page boy. 

Pauta. And some gloves for my- 
self. Those motoring gloves... 
with the ends like a funnel. . . . You 
know what I mean. 


Junasz. Gauntlets. 

Pauta. Gauntlets, yes. 

Juuasz [writes  disconsolately]. 
Gauntlets. 


Pauta [sighs]. Gauntlets. 

Junasz. But... they are only 
worn for driving. 

Paura. I drive my own car. 

Juuasz [sits down]. A big car? 

Pauta. It’s standing out front. 
. . . Fifty horsepower. 

Juuasz. Fifty? [Writes.] Gaunt- 
lets... .. How many pair? ... Fifty? 
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Pauta. Six will be plenty until I 
get to Paris. I can buy more there 
if I need them. You can get every- 
thing in Paris. 


Juriasz. Yes.... You can get 
everything in Paris. ... A wonder- 
ful city. 

Pauta. But so far to motor to. 


... I’m afraid the journey will be 
tiresome. 

Juxasz. You won't be bored... . 
You probably aren’t going alone. . . . 

Paura. Certainly not. 

Jurasz. Your mother? 

Pauta. No. Mother is in Vienna, 
but from there she is going on to 
Wiesbaden to wait for us. We will 
pick her up on our way home. 

Jurzasz [earnestly, aroused]. Is 
there anything the matter with your 
mother? 

Paura. Her health, you mean? 
No. She’s only going to Wiesbaden 
to play cards. [There is a pause. She 
reads from her list.| Could you have 
a footman’s cap made up for me 
quickly? 

Juuasz. Footman? 

Pauta. I’ve been so annoyed about 
his cap. The one he brought with 
him was all covered with gold braid. 
He looked just like a hotel doorman. 
What I wish you'd get for me is 
something discreet and in good taste, 
something suitable for a_ private 
dwelling. 

Junasz. A private dwelling. 


Pauta. Yes. For a lady living 
alone. 

Jusasz [tremblingly writes]. Foot- 
man ...cap... private dwelling. 


I'll look around at the cap-maker’s. 
Paura. I shall be awfully obliged. 
[She rises. There is a pause.] 
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Jurzasz [rises]. Not at all. It’s I 
who am obliged. 

Pauta [meets his eyes steadily]. 
Why do you look at me so strangely? 

Junasz [looks down at his list]. 
I’m pleased to see how clever you 
have been. ... Butler, motor car, 
private dwelling, white gloves. I 


didn’t know. .. . 


Pauta. You didn’t know? 

Junasz. No. 

Paura. But... the whole city 
knows— 


Jurasz. Let us not talk about that, 
Paula. The important thing is that 
you are happy. Is his excellency well? 

Pavia [nervously]. He is a per- 
fect gentleman. One must say that 
for him. 

Jurasz. Certainly. 

Paura. After he had gone to the 
trouble and expense of buying and 
furnishing a whole house for me. 
... You probably know the place 
... that little mansion in Bieder- 
meyer style that belonged to the late 
Count Schattenheim. ... 

| ETASZ Ee CS ener 

Pauta. He bought it for me and 
furnished it beautifully and then he 
had the tact to go off to Monte Carlo. 
And when he got there he sent me a 
thousand-word telegram. 


Juuasz. A thousand. That’s a lot 
of words. 
Pauta. A telegram to the effect 


that he had gone off because he 
didn’t wish to influence my decision 
in any way....I must be free to 
shape my own destiny, he said... . 
The mansion was mine... on the 
day that ...of my own free will 
-+.T entered it. On the desk in 
my boudoir .. . he said ... I would 
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find a telegram already written and 
addressed. It consists of a single 
word, “Come.” . . . Twenty-eight 
hours after I send that telegram he 
will knock on my door... . So far 
. .. that is all that’s happened... . 
Tactful of him, wasn’t it? 

Juuasz. Very. 

Pauta. That was ten days ago. 

Junasz. Yes? 

Pauta [more and more nervously |. 
I haven’t sent the telegram yet. 

[There is a pause.| 

Juuasz [more and more calmly]. 
I can imagine how eagerly he must 
be awaiting it. 


Pauta. He said he would wait 
fourteen days. I have four days 
lefts fo 

Juuasz. From what you ordered 


here, I observe— 
Pauta [sharply]. 
the telegram yet. 


I haven’t sent 


[A pause.| 
Juuasz. One needs time for every- 
thing. 
Pauta. I have four days left. 


[Nervously.] And as the last day 
draws nearer ...I have been won- 
dering . . . because you have always 
been so good to me... what you 
would think about it. 

Juriasz. I should consider it very 
clever of you. 

Pauta. Are you advising me to 
do it? 

JuHaAsz. 
to the idea. 

Pauta. You... you would de 
spise me, Mr. Juhasz, wouldn’t you? 

Jurasz. How can you suppose 
such a thing? 

Pauta. You see how... 

Jutrasz. I see how clever you are. 
And how happy you will be. 


I am reconciling myself 
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Pauta [sharply]. Tl send it off 
. . . this afternoon, 
Junasz. Then the Count ought to 


receive it to-night. 


Pauta. Yes. 

Junasz. I can imagine ... how 
happy he will be. 

RAULASNY es eakle. lovessmey 404 
very much. 

Junasz. I know. 


[There ts a pause. The Patient 
Lapy enters.| 
Patient Lapy. Good morning. 
Puitrep. Good morning, madame. 
I'll be with you in a moment. 
Pauta [sulkily]. I don’t want to 
detain you. Good-bye, Mr. Juhasz. 
[She extends her hand. He takes 
it. | 
Juxasz. Good-bye. 
[Oscar enters through the arch- 
way. The Patient Lapy goes 
to him.| 


Pauta. There is something I for- 
got. 

Juwasz. Yes? 

Pauta. You used to have a certain 
French perfume. 

Jurasz. Yes. 

Paura. It seems to me it was 
called “Exquisite heure.” A very 
strong, sensuous perfume. A per- 


fume for bad women. 

Junasz. Oh! 

Pauta. At least you said only bad 
women would use it, and even they 

. only for . . . the most intimate 
occasions. 

Junasz [wincing]|. 
some left. 

Pauta. I'll have a bottle, please. 
ph. two bottles: . 

Junasz. You are a bit cruel, 
Paula. You might at least have 
bought that somewhere else. 


Yes, I have 
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Pauta. I’d rather buy it here. 

Jurtasz. As you like. [To Oscar. ] 
The lady wants some perfume. 
[Oscar takes his place.| That pene- 


trating stuff. . . . “Exquisite heure.” 
[Sharply.] That perfume for har- 
lots!) [To the Partrenr  Lapy.] 
What can I show madame? 

Oscar. Yes, sir. 


Patient Lapy. I'd like to look at 
some scarfs, Mr. Juhasz. And a nice 
sweater. 

Junasz. Shall we look at the 
sweaters first? [Indicates the arch- 
way.| Will you step in here, please? 

[She exits through the archway. 
He follows her. Pauta stares 
thoughtfully after them. | 

Oscar [shrilly]. “Exquisite heure’’? 

Pauta [starts]. For mercy’s sake 
sae VOUr 


Oscar. It’s me. 

Pauta. Mr. Oscar! You here 
again? 

Oscar. I’m here, but I’m not Mr. 


Oscar any more. [He goes quickly 
to the table down left, selects a bottle 


of perfume, gives it to her.| “Ex- 
quisite heure.” 
[Crosses right, behind the 
counter. | 
Pauta [shakes her head|. What 
are you doing here? 
Oscar [cheerfully]. My _ affairs 


didn’t go so well. 


Pauta. Where is Mrs. ? 

Oscar. She’s my wife now. 

Pauta. And Mr. Juhasz took you 
back? You must have begged him 
on your knees. 

Oscar. That wouldn’t have done 


any good. You have to know how to 
handle him. There were a lot of 
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customers here, and I started right in 
waiting on one. Pure psychology! 
I know Mr. Juhasz backwards. . . 
He hasn’t got the heart to throw 
anybody out... .Is there anything 
else I can get you? 

Pauta. No, thank you. 

[The Orv GENTLEMAN enters.| 
Otp GenTLEMAN. Good morning. 
Oscar. Good morning, professor. 

[To Pauta.] [To 
the Orv GenTLEMAN.] What can I 
do for you, sir? 


See you again. 


Oxp GEenTLEMAN. I want a pair of 
inexpensive gloves. 


Oscar. Inexpensive. Yes, _ sir. 
What kind? Won’t you sit down? 

Otp GENTLEMAN. Swedish. Size 
nine and a half. Dark gray. 


[Sits at about the middle of the 
right counter. | 
Oscar [lays out a box]. Dark 
gray. Swedish. Nine and a half. 
[To Paura, who is crossing slowly 
to the table down left.| See you 
again some time. [To the O_p GeEn- 
TLEMAN.] How do you like these? 
[Opens and expands a pair.| 
Oxtp GENTLEMAN. Are they Swed- 
ish? 
Oscar. Why, old Heinrich Ibsen 
himself wasn’t as Swedish as these 
gloves are. 


Oxtp GENTLEMAN. Ibsen was a 


Norwegian. 
Oscar. I said he wasn’t as 
Swedish! Ha, ha! 


[Passes over the gloves. JuHasz 
and the Patient Lapy enter 
through the archway.| 

Patient Lapy [as she enters]. 
Now about the scarfs. 
Juxasz [comes down to the table}. 
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They are here, madame. [Shows her 
one.| They are quite new. 

Patient Lapy. I saw some like 
these at Braun’s some time ago. 

Oscar. Not like those you didn’t, 
madame, not like those! [He is 
forcing a glove on the Orv GENTLE- 
man’s hand.| Now, push, push 
hard! 

Juuasz [has passed to the end of 
the counter down right]. Here are 
some in plain colors. [Puts out a 
box.| They are in much better 
taste. Sit down, please. 

[The Patient Lapy sits at the 
counter. Junasz is behind 
it, Paura, at the table down 
left, is looking at him sulk- 
ily. | 

Oscar. Push, professor, push! 

[Helps him.]| 

Oxtp GENTLEMAN. 
burst. 

Oscar. Don’t you care. 

Oip GenTLeMaNn. Better stretch it 
a bit more. 

Oscar. Let it burst, 
professor. A glove 
oughtn’t to be stretched 


If I do it will 


too much. It will go 

on your hand all} [Simulta- 

right. neously. | 
Junasz. This dark 

green isn’t bad. Or do 

you prefer this gray 


and black? 


[Paura takes off her gloves. 
Then her hat. Throws them 
determinedly on the table. All 
look at her.| 

Oscar [loudly, quickly, to bridge 
the uncomfortable silence which en- 
sues]. Perhaps we had better take a 


half size larger, professor. Just one 
moment. ... 
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Pure = [joins in ) 
loudly|. This isn’t ex- 
pensive at all, if you 


consider the quality. 
Oscar. oPetOstry 
this size. It doesn’t 


matter if they fit a bit 
easy. Better that way 
than too snug. 

Puitip. You can’t 
get quality without 
paying for it. We have 
a customer, an old 
gentleman, who always 
says “The cheapest is 


dearest in the long 

run.” And he’s quite 

right. I believe that if | [Loudly 
and simul- 


VOU sii 
Oscar. Or we will | taneously.] 
stick to the eight and a 
half if you like. They 
aren't so very tight. | 
Some people _ prefer 
them that way. It’s all 
a matter of taste. 
Junasz [joins in 
shrilly]. This is pure 
lamb’s wool and that | 
makes it warmer than 
another scarf twice its 
weight. ... And it’s 
fashionable, too. ... We 
carry all the plain col- 
ors, but the — striped 
ones come only in two 
shades, gray against a 
black ground or... 
[Meantime Pauta has gone to 
the cashier's desk, glanced 
back at Juuasz once more, and 
now, with a petulant stamp of 
her foot, she goes behind the 
desk. A sudden silence falls. 
She rolls up her sleeves and 
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sits in the cashier's place. Her 
face is resolutely set. Oscar, 
Puiiie and Junasz watch her, 
aghast. | 
Puiu. It is always 

a good plan to buy the 

best, for it gives the 

most satisfaction and 

lasts the longest. . 


Oscar. They may 
be uncomfortable for a | [Simulta- 
day or two, but then | neously, 
they begin to conform | softly, 
to the shape of your} stammer- 
hand, and you are glad | ing; all be- 
you . gin at the 


Junasz. You will | same time.] 

find these very practical 

for cold weather. And 

they are ideal for skat- 

ing in winter. Both 

men and women wear 

them) 3... 

[He is greatly distressed; his voice 

trembles.| We often sell several of 

these to the same customer . . . three 

or four at a time... even more 
. 1 recommend them highly, 

madame. 

[There is a pause. PauLa sits 
obstinately behind the cashier's 
desk.| 

Oscar. Just push a little harder, 
please. [He helps the Orv GenTLE- 
MAN.] Push, push! 

Patient Lapy. I'll take these three. 
What do they cost? 

Juxasz [his voice trembles]. Forty 
kronen each, madame. 

Patient Lapy [rises]. Send them, 
please. [Fumbles in her  purse.] 
Three times forty. . . . One hundred 
and twenty. 

JuHasz. 
twenty. 

Patient Lapy. 


Yes. One hundred and 


After all, I think 
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two will be plenty... . Let me see 
which two. 

[They compare the scarfs.] 

TuoroucH Younc Lapy [rises]. 
What does it all come to? 

[She has money in her hand.| 

Pur. Three hundred and ten 
kronen, madame. 

THoroucH Youne Lapy [turns to- 
ward the cashier's desk|. Three 
hundred and ten. 

[She is about to go to Pauta.] 

Puiutp [loudly, harshly]. No, no! 
[She turns to him in surprise.| You 
can pay me, please. 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. 
cashier? 

Pup [with conviction]. 

[She pays him.]| 

Puirie. Thank you, madame. 
Three hundred and ten. I'll get them 
out for you Thursday without fail. 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. I think 
that’s everything. If I find I have 
forgotten anything I'll come in again 
to-morrow morning. Good day. 

Puiuie [sees her to the door}. 
Good day, madame. 

Pauta [echoes his salutation, very 
loudly.| Good day! 

[Pxinie gives her a disdainful 
glance and returns to the back 
counter where he begins to 
clear away.| 

Patient Lapy. One is prettier 
than the other. . . . Oh, well, send 
the three of them. Three times 
forty .. . [Takes out money.| . 
makes one hundred and twenty. 

Jurzasz [uneasily]. One hundred 
and twenty. 

Patient Lapy [with a glance at 
Pauta]. DoT pay the cashier? 

Junasz [very uncomfortable]. 
Perhaps . .. it's “all” the “samenes 
you had better pay me. 


Not the 


No. 


.) 
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Patient Lapy [puts the money 
down.| One hundred and twenty. 
Juuasz. One hundred and twenty. 
Thank you, madame. [Puts the 
money in his pocket.| They will be 
delivered this afternoon. 
Patient Lapy. Thank you. Good 
day. 
[Goes to the door.| 
Juuasz. Good day, madame. 
Puiuie [holds the door open for 
her]. Good day. 
Pauta [emphatically, with a bow]. 
Good day! 
[The Patient Lavy exits.] 
Pruitie [to Pauta, with an inflec- 
tion of contemptuous amazement]. 
Good day? 
[The Aristocratic Lapy enters. | 


Pauta. Good day. 
Puiuiep [very cordially]. Good 
day. 


Aristocratic Lapy [to Puiuip]. 
What about my raincoat? 

Puiuip. We are expecting it from 
Vienna any day, madame. 

Oxp GENTLEMAN [takes the pacr- 
age which Oscar has made up for 
him|. What do I owe? 

Oscar. Twenty-four kronen. 

Otp GENTLEMAN. I suppose you 
can change a thousand. 

Oscar [hesitates, leans over the 
counter, looks from Pauta to Juuasz, 
then” calls}. 912... C0y yee a | Chote 
sand? ...Oh, Mr. Juhasz! The 
gentleman wants to know if we can 
change a thousand. 

[There is a painful silence.] 

Pauta [rises, addresses the Op 
GENTLEMAN sweetly]. Certainly, sir. 

Oscar. Just a moment, sir. 

[The Otp GENTLEMAN, on the 
point of going to Pauta, 
pauses, in surprise. | 
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Junasz [in great perplexity]. How 
much does the gentleman pay? 

Oscar [leaning far out over the 
counter, looks from Juxuasz to PAULA 
then back again|. Twenty-four. 

Junasz [after a short inward strug- 
gle]. Cash! Twenty-four out of a 
thousand! 

[The Otp GENTLEMAN goes to 
Pauta; pays her.] 

Pauta [ecstatically]. Twenty-four 
out of a thousand. [Rings the regis- 
ter loudly, opens the drawer.| 
Twenty-four and six make thirty .. . 
fifty ... one hundred ...two... 
five . . . and five are one thousand. 
Thank you, sir. 

Op GENTLEMAN. Good day. 

Pauta. Come and see us again. 

Otp GENTLEMAN [has gone to the 
door, counting his change, now 
turns|. Look here! You gave me a 
hundred too much. 

[Returns a bank note to her.| 

Pavura [in confusion]. Oh, I beg 
your pardon. 

Otp GenTLEMEN. That’s all right. 
I never mind getting too much. 

[He exits, chuckling over his 


joke. | 
Oscar [has replaced the boxes on 
the shelves|. No matter. Such 


things happen. 
[He goes out through the arch- 
way.| 

Puitip [to the Artstocratic Lapy]. 
Shall we look at the Burberrys? 

Juuasz [to the Artsrocratic Lapy]. 
That coat from Vienna should arrive 
to-night at the latest. 

Aristocratic Lapy. Am I mis- 
taken? That man who just went in 
there. . . . Wasn’t that . . . Oscar? 

Juuasz. Yes. 
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Aristocratic Lapy. Is he back 


here again? 


Juuasz. He’s ... helping out. 
Aristocratic Lapy [stares at 
Pauta]. Helping out? ...and... 


this is the young lady who used to be 
here, isn’t it? 


Pauta [ironically sweet|. Yes, 
madame, the same young lady. 
ArisTocratic Lapy. Come, Mr. 


Philip, let us look at the Burberry, 
and you can tell me all about it. 
[Sees that Junasz is about to follow 
her.| Don’t you bother, Mr. Juhasz. 
We'll manage without you. 

[She and Put exit through the 
archway. Juwasz stands rigid, 
mute. A cabman enters from 
the street, whip in hand.| 

Casman. Beg pardon, lady. ... 
Have you forgot me? You said I 
wouldn’t have to wait long. 

Juuasz [thrusts his hand in his 
pocket]. How much do you get? 

Casman. Three kronen. 

Juuasz. Here are six for you. 

Pauta. Nothing of the kind. 
[Opens the drawer of the register.] 
Three kronen fifty are plenty. 
[Gives the money to the CasmMan]. 
There you are. [The CasMan looks 
at the money, then at Juuasz and at 
Pauta.] What are you waiting for? 

CasMan [disappointed, surly]. All 
right, all right. I’m going. 

[Gives her a withering glance 
and exits. There is a brief 
pause.| 

Juszasz. What about the motor? 

Pauta. That was it. 

Junasz. Fifty horsepower. 

Pauta. Only one horsepower. 

Juxasz [goes to the cashier's desk]. 
Then ...the motor is in the 
garage? 
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Pavuta. In the moon. 
Jurasz. That’s far off. 
Pauta. Far off. 


Juxasz. Shall I telephone now 
about the footman’s cap? 


Pauta. Don’t bother. The foot- 
man has his cap. 

Juuasz. Has he? 

Pauta. But he hasn’t got a job. 

Juuasz. How’s that? 

Pauta. Because there is no man- 
sion for him to work in. While I 


satqoyver. there) 21. 
counter.| . . . there might have been. 

Junasz. Gauntlets? 

Paura. Shan’t need any. 

Junasz. Twenty-four pair of 
white gloves. 


. [Points to the 


Pauta. That’s twenty-three too 
many. I do need one pair. 

Juuasz. One pair? 

Pauta. For myself. 

Juuasz. Eight pair ladies’ silk 


pajamas. 


Pauta [low, shyly]. If you think 


jee 
Junasz. You need them. [Ar- 
dently.| Of course you need them. 
... Perfume. . . . “Exquisite heure.” 
Pauta. No, indeed! 
Junasz. Yes. Three bottles. 
Pauta. I hate the stuff. 
Junasz. I adore it. It’s the most 


beautiful scent on earth. Four bot- 
tles! 

Paura. If you like itso much... 
you may order a barrel. 

[There is a brief pause.] 

Juuasz [jealously]. And... what 
about the telegram? 

Pauta [rises slowly]. I wonder 
how it is . . . that some people can 
have such tender hearts and such very 


thick heads! 


[He hesitates a moment, then he 
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takes her head in his hands 

and kisses her. Pui and the 

Aristocratic Lapy_ reénter.] 

Puiu. Cash! Two hundred and 

forty. [Shouts.] Cash! Two hun- 
dred and forty. 

[Juxasz and Pauta_ separate 
hastily. Juuasz slinks bash- 
fully down right.| 

Aristocratic Lapy [she is carry- 
ing a package]. Hew interesting! 
[Goes to the cashier's desk.| My 
husband is going to Wiesbaden. I 
hear your mother will be there, too. 

Pauta. My mother is at home, 
madame, and intends to stay there. 

ArtstocraTic Lapy [to Puiuip]. 
But you told me— 


Pauta. Idle gossip, madame. 
[Points to the package.| Are you 
paying for that now? 

Aristocratic Lapy. No. Charge 


it, please. As usual. 

Pauta [very curt and businesslike). 
Yes, madame. But we must ask you 
not to charge any more things here 
until your old account is settled. 
[The Artstocratic Lapy  gasps.] 
And about that old account. We 
must have a check by the first of the 
month or we shall be compelled to 
place it in our attorney’s hands. 

Aristocratic Lapy. What’s that 
you say? 

[Jurasz makes a gesture of 
protest. | 

Pauta. In our attorney’s hands. 
From to-day on we are inaugurating 
a new policy of extending credits for 
a limited period only. 

Aristocratic Lapy [furious]. Mr. 
Juhasz, what do you say to this? 

Pauta [before Jurasz can answer |. 
Mr. Juhasz has nothing to say to it. 
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He has given me entire charge of the 
credit department. 
[Juuasz hangs his head.| 
Aristocratic Lapy [indignantly]. 
Good day. 
Paura. Good day. 
[The Axtstocratic Lapy sweeps 
indignantly out.] 


Puirie and Junasz  [simulta- 
neously|. Good day. 
Pauta. That settles her. And 


there are a few more like her I mean 
to attend to. 
[There is a pause.] 

Oscar [comes through the arch- 
way, a letter in his hand]. Those 
waterproof coats haven’t been ordered 
yet, Miss Paula. Shall I write and 
order some? 

[He puts the letter down on the 
desk before her.] 

Pativar Oscar. 1 
understand that . . 

Oscar [grinning]. I understand. 
I can take my hat and go. 


hope you 


[Takes his cap out of his 
pocket. | 
Pauta. You guessed it. 
Oscar. Good-bye. Good-bye, 
everybody. 
[Makes a deep bow to each in 
turn. | 


Juuasz. Take a dozen pair of 
socks before you go. 

Oscar [jovially; taps his pocket]. 
I have. 


Junasz. Take two dozen. 
Oscar. I took three. Good-bye, 
Miss Paula. 


[He exits to the street.] 

Pauta [calls sharply]. Philip! 
[Prue has been leaning resignedly 
against the shelves at back. Now he 
straightens up with a start, silently 
takes his hat and stick.| No. You 
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aren’t dismissed. [She takes some- 
thing out of her purse.| What opera 
are they singing to-night? 

Pur [resentfully]. “Lohengrin.” 

Pauta. You go off at six to- 
night ...and take this with my 
compliments. 

Puiuie [looks at the ticket; joy- 


fully]. Parquet... eighth row. 
Pauta. It was the best I could 
get. 


Jurtasz [beaming]. Philip, you'll 
see the swan to-night. 

[The THoroucH Younce Lapy 
enters from the street.| 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. I knew 
I'd forget something. . . . I forgot to 
tell you that I don’t want a period 
after each initial of the monograms 
on those handkerchiefs. . . . Just the 
letters without the periods. 

Pauta [graciously]. Certainly, ma- 
dame. We never have periods em- 
broidered unless they are specially 
ordered. 

Pure [who has gone behind his 
counter]. Ill make a note of it, 
madame, to be quite sure. 

Paura. Is there anything else you 
would like to-day? [Comes around 
to the table.| Are you interested in 
these girdles with antique silver 
buckles? They are just in from 
Paris. 

[She holds one up.] 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. 
see? 


May I 


Pauta. There are only a few, as 
you see, and they are selling very 
fast. So if you’d like one— 

THoroucH Younc Lapy. I couldn’t 
possibly afford one this month. 


Jurrasz. That doesn’t matter in 
the least, madame. Why, you can 
pay— 
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Pauta [catches him up quickly, | merchandise, you see. They are made 
with unmistakable emphasis|. For | by a new atelier in Paris which— 
something cheaper, perhaps. Unfor- [As she speaks, and Juwasz 
tunately we can’t charge these girdles watches her, enchanted, | 
because we had to pay cash for them 
ourselves. They are not ordinary THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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Act 1s lecturing to Grorc and ARsEN 
at a table. The boys are listening at- 
tentively. | 


Aci. >...» After a semes "orm nu: 
miliations and protracted physical 
sufferings he died on the island of 
St. Helena, on the fifth day of May, 
1821, at the age of fifty-two. He was 
buried on a promontory of the island 
on which, in his lifetime, he had 
loved to sit and contemplate the sea. 
His faithful attendants wished to in- 
scribe the word “NapoLeon” on his 
gravestone. ... But his tormentor, 
Hudson Lowe, persecuting him even 
beyond the grave, forbade it. The 
contemptible Hudson Lowe _ per- 
mitted them to inscribe only the 
words, “Le GENERAL BUONAPARTE.” 
Later the body was conveyed to France 
in solemn state; and Paris honored 
the martyred emperor with magnifi- 
cent funeral services. There, to this 
day, in the Dome des Invalides, 
raised high on a majestically simple 
bier of stone, he lies at rest. [He has 
concluded the lecture. The boys are 
silent, impressed. Act looks at his 
watch.| That finishes our lesson for 
to-day. [Closes the book.| Have 
your highnesses any questions to ask? 

Arsen. Last night we had a dis- 
pute with mother. She hates Na- 


poleon. She said he was a usurper. 
Aci. That’s one point of view. 
Grorc. How do you mean? 
Act. Your highnesses are free to 


form your own opinions. For my 
part, I consider him a genius who 
made his power felt throughout the 
world. 
Georc. Is that your point of view? 
ENGI, nV es: 


Grorc. Then it’s mine, too. 
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ArsEN. That’s what I call an inde- 
pendent opinion. 
GEORG: OO Mitsu ers) NOGsinines 


but the professor’s. 

ArsEN. Mother was very angry. 

Act. With Napoleon? 

Georc. And with you. 

Act. What for? 

Grorc. For not teaching us to 
hate Napoleon. 

Aci. I present his story without 
bias of any sort. 

Arsen. We told mother that, but 
she thinks you ought to teach us to 
hate him. 

Grorc. She says Napoleon is 
largely to blame for the dethronement 
of our family. 

Act. With all deference to her 
royal highness, that is a somewhat ex- 
aggerated view of the historical facts. 
Napoleon himself never altered the 
political status of your illustrious fam- 
ily. If any one can be blamed for it, 
it was the King of Wirttemberg. 

Grorc. But the King of Wirt- 
temberg was one of Napoleon’s pup- 
pets. 

Act. Well, indirectly, there may 
be something in it. That is why I 
used the term exaggerated. And yet, 
if any one can profit by a study of 
the courage, the initiative and the 
luck of Napoleon, certainly, in my 
opinion, a dethroned sovereign fam- 
ily can. Doesn’t his career teach us 
that thrones are not unattainable? 
He was only an obscure attorney’s 
son. Now what he could attain, 
surely some one, who by right of 
birth— 

ARSEN. 

Gerore. 


Mother— 

Mother is sensitive on the 
subject of thrones just now, because 
Prince Albert is staying with us. 
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Arsen. Mother has always been 
sensitive about thrones. 

Grorc. Prince Albert is heir- 
apparent to a real throne. And when 
mother lays eyes on an heir-apparent, 
she loses her appetite. 

ArsEN. Poor mother! No wonder. 
Her great-grandmother was a ruling 
sovereign. Mother can’t be recon- 
ciled to the fact that that glory’s for- 
ever ended. 

Grorc. Forever? 

Act. Yes... probably. . . . Now- 
adays it is very difficult to— 

ArsEN. But suppose the heir-ap- 
parent marries Alexandra. 


Grorc. He won’t marry her. 
ArsEN. How do you know he 
won't? If he does marry her, Alex- 


andra will be queen some day and 
we, as her family, will be attached to 
the Court. And if I know my 
mother, it won’t be Albert who'll do 
the ruling. 

Gerorc. Jf he marries her! 

Arsen. He'll marry her. 

Grorc. Why should he? 

ArsEN. Because mother wants him 
to. And because we all want him to, 
—Aunt Symphorosa, Alexandra her- 
self, I, you, the professor— 

Grorc. I don’t want him to marry 
her. Do you, professor? 

Act. Indeed ... there is no sta- 
tion so exalted that her highness, the 
Princess Alexandra, would not grace 
it. 

Grorc. Just the same, you don’t 
want her to marry him. 

Act. I? Why do you say that? 

Grorc. Because you spoke so 
coldly and formally. 

Wor, Ds 2 Teeyas: surprised... 
that’s all. It isn’t easy to grasp... 
so suddenly. You see, during the 
few months in which I have been 
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attached to your illustrious family— 
if I may put it so—her highness, your 
sister . . . great lady though she is 
. .. has been very kind to me . 

to us all. Among other things, it has 
been my privilege to instruct her in 
fencing ...and when I am sud- 
denly called upon to think that my 


pupil is to wear the ermine . . . that 
she is to wear a crown ... and sit 
upon a throne... Well .. . that’s 


not an easy thing to— 

Grorc. I’d be sorry to leave this 
place . . . it’s so pleasant here. The 
Hungarians have been so good to us. 
But, if we had to leave, you’d come 
with us, wouldn’t you? 

Act. If I were wanted. 

Arsen. I shouldn’t mind going. 
Life at Court might be tiresome; but 
politics, they say, is exciting. Keeps 
you either trembling all the time . 
or laughing. 

[Beatrice and ALEXANDRA enter 
from the garden. All rise.| 


Beatrice. Finished your lesson, I 
see. 
Aci. Yes, your highness. [A LEx- 


ANDRA stands silent and motionless 
down left.| We reached the death of 
Napoleon about ten minutes ago; and 
it seemed to me such an appropriate 
stopping place I didn’t think it worth 
while to start a new chapter to-day. 

Beatrice [sharply]. An appro- 
priate stopping place? 

Act. So I thought, your highness. 

Beatrice. A stopping place for 
the dead man, yes. But for us . 
merely a comma in an unfinished 
sentence. ... Arsen! Georg! Prince 
Albert is coming to visit you here. 
He has expressed the wish to talk 
with you about your studies. I infer 
from what he said that he is par- 
ticularly interested in history. Count 
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Luetzen, whom I consulted later, has | 


confirmed that inference. Now go 
wash your hands and faces, comb 
your hair, and change your clothes. 

Arsen. When is he coming? 

Beatrice. As soon as he awakes. 

Grorc. Is he asleep? 

Beatrice. I said, “As soon as he 
awakes.” Which should have con- 
veyed to you the information that he 
is now asleep. 


Grorc. It did, mother. That’s 
why I asked you. 
Beatrice. That remark is super- 


fluous. Arsen, I hear you have been 
coughing. 

ArsEN. No, mother; only once or 
twice. 

Beatrice. Symphorosa tells me 
you have been coughing. [To Aci.] 
Why haven’t you reported it to me? 

Act. This morning his highness 
ate a green pepper and, despite my 
advice, neglected to remove the fibers. 
That is why he coughed. I didn’t 
consider it serious enough to report 
to you. 

Beatrice. You couldn’t possibly 
have known whether it was serious or 


not. You're not a doctor. 
Gerore [to Arsen]. That’s what 
he gets for Napoleon. 


Beatrice. What did you say? 


Grorc. Nothing, mother; I only 
coughed. 
Beatrice. And you, I hear, were 


riding like a wild man this morning. 
Grorc. Did Symphorosa tell you 
that too? 


Beatricr. Unmannerly boy! What | 


I asked you was, why have you been 
riding like a wild man? 
Grorc. The horse was wild. 
Beatrice [to Act]. Why didn’t; 
you report to me that the horse was 
wild? 
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Act. The horse was tame before 
his highness got in the saddle. 

Beatrice. You couldn’t possibly 
have known that. You are not the 
stable master. 


Grorc. Then he couldn’t have re- 
ported it, either. 
Beatrice. You are not to speak 


unless you are spoken to. Arsen will 
have his throat wrapped with wet 
towels to-night, and, beginning to- 
morrow, you will ride no other horse 
than Pretty. 


Grorc. Pretty? Oh, mother! 

Beatrice. Silence! [They are 
suddenly silent.| I have a surprise 
for. You don’t deserve it. 

Arsen. What is it? 

Gerorc. What? 

BgaTricE. Guess. 

Arsen. Alexandra is going to be 
a queen. 


[Great embarrassment. Silence. 
ALEXANDRA makes a_ startled 
movement. | 

Beatrice. Ill-mannered boy! How 
can you say such a thing? I forbid 
you even to think of such things. 
See here! I hope it isn’t you who 
puts such ideas into the boys’ heads. 

Act. Heaven forbid, your high- 
ness! 

Beatrice. Where then did you get 
that idea? 

Grorc. Why, I told it to him. 

Beatrice. And where did you get 
it? 

Grorc. I thought of it myself. 

Beatrice, What? 

Grorc. Don’t be angry because I 
can see things for myself, mother. I 
have eyes in my head. 

Beatrice. If his highness, Prince 
Albert, weren’t coming here soon I’d 
punish you severely. But don’t sup- 
pose that you'll get off so easily. [To 
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Act.] And you might have reported 
to me that the boys occupy their 
minds with such things. 

Gzorc. He couldn’t possibly have 


known. He’s not a member of the 
family. 

Beatrice. You Robespierre! Out 
of my sight! [Uzter silence.| Now 


Pll tell you the surprise. My brother 
Karl—that is—Father Hyacinth is 
here. 

Gerorc. Uncle Karl! 

ArsEN. Oh, I’m so glad! 

[Both are wild with joy; ArsEN 
embraces Act.| 

Beatrice. Wild Indians! 

ALEXANDRA. They’re very fond of 
him, mother. I am glad he has come, 
too. 

Arsen. Glad! Professor, Uncle 
Karl is the nicest man in the world. 

Grorc. He used to be a prince, 
and now he is in Holy Orders. A 
monk. Wears a cowl and a hood. 
And a scapulary. 

Beatrice. ‘Those are mere exter- 
nals. The essential thing is that he 
has a heart of gold and a brain of 
steel. 

Grorc. So he has. 

Arsen. He renounced the world 
to enter an educational order. 

Act. Yes, your highness, I heard 
about it. 

Georc. But you never met him. 

Act. I have never had the honor. 

Grorc. Well, you'll have the 
honor soon. . . . Mother, you couldn’t 
possibly have brought us better news. 
Not even if you had come to tell us 
that Alexandra— 

ALEXANDRA. Georg! 

Beatrice. I shan’t forget to have 
you punished. 

Hyacintu [calling from the gar- 
den|. Beatrice! 
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Beatrice. Ssh! Wasn’t that some 
one calling? 

Hyacintu [from the garden|. 
Beatrice! 

Beatrice. Just as I thought! It’s 
Hyacinth shrieking my name. His 
manners are appalling. 

Arsen. Uncle Hyacinth! 

Grorc. Hyacinth! Hyacinth! 

[They are about to rush out to 
meet him.| 

BeatricE. Stay where you are. 


[Sudden silence.| Indians! Ill mcet 
him myself, else he’ll go on shouting 
until he awakens Prince Albert. 
[Beatrice goes out into the gar- 
den. | 

ALEXANDRA [to Act.] My mother 
forgot to tell you that his highness, 
the Prince, will later witness the fenc- 
ing exercises. 

Act. As your highness commands. 

ALEXANDRA. _ The necessary orders 
have been given at the gymnasium. 
First there is to be sword practice be- 
tween you and the boys, then they are 
to have a bout with the foils. 

Act. May I ask whether your 
highness is to take part? 

ALEXANDRA. No. 

[There is a pause.| 

Grorc. Why not? 

ALEXANDRA [coldly]. Because his 
highness particularly expresses his in- 
terest in your fencing. Are your cos- 
tumes in proper condition? 

Act. Yes, your highness. 

Axexanpra. How long will it take 
you and the boys to change? 

Act. Ten minutes will be plenty. 

ALEXANDRA. I ask because the pro- 
gram has been rigidly fixed. When 
his highness has finished in here, he 
is to inspect my little rose garden, and 
from there he goes to the fencing ex- 
ercises. The inspection of the garden 
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will take, I estimate, about fifteen 
minutes. 

Act. I deeply regret that your 
highness is not to show your skill in 
fencing. 

ALExanpra. I had expected to take 
part. But if I am to show him the 
garden there won't be time for me 
to change. 

Act. May I take the liberty to ask 
whether some one else mightn’t show 
his highness the rose garden? 

ALEXANDRA. Why do you ask that? 

Act. Then your highness could 
change your costume and take part 
in the fencing instead. 

ALEXANDRA [coldly]. 
fencing instead? 

Act. I only... thought ... your 
highness fences so well .. . and 


And why 


gracefully . . . and— 

ALEXANDRA. And? 

Act. And any one can show him 
the garden. 

Avexanpra. Thank you. I am 


quite aware of that. 

Aci. I beg your pardon, your high- 
ness. It’s the pride of the teacher 
that prompts me to speak. 

ALEXANDRA. The program is not 
regulated to suit your pride. And, 
in any case, I have no need of your 
advice on the subject. 

[Raises her chin a bit imperi- 
ously. | 

Aci. As your highness commands. 

[There 1s a brief pause. | 

Grorc. May I say something? 

ALEXANDRA. Well? 

Grorc. The professor is right. 

[He goes to the door as voices 
are heard outside. WyacintH 
and BEATRICE enter. | 

ARSEN AnD Geore [rushing to greet 
Hyacintu]. Uncle Hyacinth! Hya- 
cinth! 
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ArsEN. Welcome! 
Georc. How long are you going 
to stay? 


HyacintH. Now, now, now, not 
so boisterously. 


[Draws back playfully. | 


Beatrice. Indians! 
Grorc. How long are you going 
to stay? 


Hyacintu. I’ve scarcely arrived, 
and here you are asking me when I 


depart. 

Grorc. Because we want you to 
stay a long time. 

HyacintH. It’s a long time since 


I've seen you. [Embraces each in 
turn.| Let me look at you. Splendid 
color! [Feels their arms.] And 
muscle too, eh? 

Grorc. How long are you going 
to stay? 

Hyacintu. Not long, I’m sorry to 
say. [Approaches Aci, who bows 
low.| And this is your tutor, Mr. 
Agi, of whom I have heard so much. 
[Shakes hands with him.] Beatrice 
writes me excellent reports about you. 
I hear you are not only a good teacher 
but also an accomplished athlete. You 
tow and. ‘fetice’ 2g 

Arsen. And ride. 

HyacintH. That’s splendid. And 
are you very fond of him, boys? 

Gerorc [earnestly]. Oh, yes, Uncle 
Hyacinth. 

HyacintH. Good! And you? Are 
you satisfied with your pupils? 

Act. Entirely, your royal high- 
ness. 

HyacintH. 
highness. 
of Christ. 

Act. I beg your pardon, Father. 

HyacintH. Oh, you mustn’t blush 
about it. Else I shall reproach my- 
self for having mentioned it. But 


No, professor, not 
Only an humble servant 
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then it’s so charming of a doctor of 
philosophy to blush. I feel we're 
good friends already. [Shakes his 
hand again.| I congratulate you on 
your method. Culture seasoned with 
athletics—that’s the ideal curriculum. 
Beatrice. Hyacinth is such a con- 
firmed pedagogue, the teacher inter- 
ests him more than the pupils. 
HyacintH. Quite so, my dear. 
Some day, when it’s raining hard 
and we have nothing better to do, 
I'll explain to you why, for the good 
of the child, one should look first into 
the teacher’s head. Well, boys, what 
have you learned to-day? 
Arsen. We finished Napoleon to- 
day. 
| Glances at BEATRICE. 
an awkward pause.| 


There is 


Hyacintu. Mother doesn’t care 
much for Napoleon, eh? 

Beatrice. No. 

Grorc. Last night we had a dis- 
pute about— 

ALExaNpRA. Now, Georg, don’t 


begin that all over again. 

Hyacintu. Why not? Tell me, 
what was the dispute about? 

Arsen. Mother thinks people 
should be taught to hate Napoleon. 

Georc. Especially our family. 


HyacintH. And what do you 
think? 
Act. I presented the story of 


Napoleon without bias of any sort. 

Hyacintu. My dear fellow, then 
come with me and let me introduce 
you to the Historical Congress at 
London as one of the world’s won- 
ders. There is no neutral ground 
where Napoleon is concerned. One 
either hates him or loves him. 

Grorc. He loves him, but he 
won't admit it. 
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Hyactntu. Why won't he admit 
it? 

Act. I have tried to let their high- 
nesses form their own opinions about 
him. Nevertheless, I have pointed 
out to them Napoleon’s initiative, his 
courage . . . and his luck. 

HyacintH. Quite right. If any 
one can profit by studying Napoleon’s 
career, the young people of this family 


can....My dear fellow, you're 
blushing again. 
Grorc. Because a little while ago 


he said the same thing, almost word 
for word. 

Hyacintn. Ah, well, that doesn’t 
prove it. But if we are in error, my 
friend, at least there are two of us. 

Beatrice. Time for you to get 


ready. [To Hyactntu.] Prince Al- 
bert will be here to visit them 
shortly. 


HyacintuH. Then off with you. 
See you later, professor. 
[Act bows and exits with the 
boys. ] 
Beatrice. No matter what you 
say, I insist that the man was a 


usurper. 

Hyacintu. What man? 

ALExANpDRA. Mother never utters 
his name. 

Hyacintu. Sorry. I had forgot- 
ten. 

[SympHorosa enters from the 
garden. | 

SympuHorosa. He is asleep. 

Hyacintu. Who? 

Beatrice. The Prince. [To Sym- 
pHorosa.]| On which side is he 
lying? 

SympHorosa. Wait a moment. 


[Reflects.] On his right side. 
Beatrice. Then he is not lying on 

his heart. 
SYMPHOROSA. 


No... on his liver, 
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Beatrice. That’s good. Now go 
back to your post, Symphorosa; keep 
careful watch and report everything 
to me. 

SympHorosa. Yes, dear. 

[She exits into the garden.] 

Hyacintu. Does my sister Sym- 
phorosa keep watch over the Prince’s 
slumbers? 

Beatrice. Yes, she is in constant 
touch with the adjutant who, on his 
part, peeps through the keyhole. 

Hyacintu. And that goes on all 
day long? 

Beatrice. I have to keep informed 
about everything; he is my guest. 
That is no light responsibility. 

Hyacintu. And how long has he 
been here? 

Beatrice. Four days. 

Hyacintu. How much longer is 
he staying? 

Beatrice. According to program, 
he goes to-morrow. That’s why I 
wanted you here sooner. He arrived 
unexpectedly, and here we were with- 
out a man. 

Hyacintu. I started immediately 
I got your telegram. Albert has 
changed, hasn’t he? He has become 
quite an attractive young man. 

[He sits.] 

Beatrice. He is very agreeable. 

Hyacinto. He appeared = gen- 
uinely glad to see me. He almost 
wept when we met. 

Beatrice. He was very fond of 
my lamented husband, too. And he 
was only a child then. 

Hyacintu. He embraced me 
cordially and kissed me at least four 
times. And he fairly beamed when 
he told me how much he loved you 
all. 

Brarrice. That’s just it. 

Hyacintu. What’s “just it”? 
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Beatrice [to Axexanpra]. Will 
you go out into the garden a while, 


my dear? 
ALEXANDRA. Yes, mother. 
[She exits into the garden. 


Beatrice dries her eyes.| 
Hyacinto. What's wrong, 
dear? Has anything happened? 

Beatrice [her glances following 
ALEXANDRA through the door out to 
the garden|. I didn’t care to speak 
of it in her presence. But that’s just 
it. Nothing has happened. 

Hyacintu. I don’t understand. 

Beatrice. Albert told you how 
much he loved us all. 

HyacintH. Yes. 

Beatrice. Well, he has fallen in 
love with every one here . . . except 
Alexandra. 

HyacintH. What did you expect 
in three days? 

Beatrice. Not love, perhaps .. . 
but at least some sign of interest in 
the girl. But no. Not the slightest 
advance. Though we did everything 
we could. 

Hyacintu. Perhaps . . . there are 
. . . political reasons .. . 


my 


Beatrice [with a smile]. You 
underestimate me, Karl. 
Hyacinta. Forgive me...I 


know you are the best informed 
woman in Europe. 

Beatrice. I’ll show you my corre- 
spondence. Oh, I have no illusions 
on the subject. I know perfectly well 
that the only reason they are consid- 
ering a marriage with us is because 
two or three royal families have made 
simultaneous advances and they can’t 
afford to offend any of them. 

Hyacintu. I see. 

Beatrice. And that is what makes 
me so anxious, Karl. The Czar 
wants him for Olga—Constantine’s 
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daughter. Edward would have liked 
to get him for England—for Patricia. 
Frederic has been telegraphing me 
every day from Vienna, and Amelie 
from St. Petersburg. 

Hyacintu. So Albert must make 
up his mind quickly. 

Beatrice. Rome is out of the 
question for him. And so it is im- 
perative for him to choose a wife 
immediately. 

Hyacinto. Then 
Montenegro. 

Beatrice. That is just what I am 
afraid of. He is a very obedient son. 
Dominica, his mother, dominates him 
utterly. And she has sent him every- 
where. First to Dresden for Leo- 
poldine Carlotte, but he didn’t like 
her. She tends to corpulence. From 
there he went to Portugal for the In- 
fanta Silvina Gonzaga. A most ad- 
mirable girl, but incredibly ugly. So 
on he went to Belgium, to Maria 
Hermine, who is two heads taller 
than he is— And he rightly decided 
that such an alliance would make 
him look ridiculous in his people’s 
eyes. And now he is here. And if 
we let him get away from us his next 
stop will undoubtedly be Montenegro. 

[Dries her eyes. SyMPHOROSA 
enters from the garden.| 


hell go to 


Beatrice. Well? 

SympuHorosa. He _ stretched his 
hand outside the bed. 

Beatrice. What for? 
SympHorosa. For his lemonade. 
Beatrice. Was the lemonade 
there? 

SympnHorosa. Yes, he drank it. 
Beatrice. I was so afraid it 


mightn’t have been there! And then? 
SympHorosa. Then he turned 

over and went to sleep again. 
Beatrice. Thank you, dear, 


wast 


SympHorosa. Not at all, dear. 
[SympHorosa hurries off.| 

Beatrice [unhappily]. These past 
three days have been a great trial to 
me, Karl. I am absolutely certain 
that he is here on account of Alex- 
andra. And yet he has treated the 
girl as if she didn’t exist. And not a 
word, not a sign from his mother, 
Dominica. If he had serious inten- 
tions, she’d be here by this time. 

| Weeps.| 

Hyacintu. Beatrice! 

Beatrice. I am _ not myself. 
Think of it, we have only one day 
more. ‘This afternoon, the ball to- 
night, and... if nothing happens 

. . then our chances are gone, per- 
haps forever. 

Hyacintu. And not a sign? 

Beatrice. Not one. I needn’t tell 
you how I have watched for one. 

Hyacintu. Perhaps Alexandra is— 

Beatrice. She is perfectly beauti- 
ful and clever and self-possessed . . . 
her poor father described her per- 
fectly when he called her his swan. 
“My proud, white swan!” .. . And 
she is just like that—majestic, silent, 
earnest . . . holds her head high . . . 
conducts herself irreproachably. Yet 
Albert is utterly indifferent to her. 
It’s disheartening! 

Hyacintu. Beatrice, it is not like 
you to lose control of yourself like 
this. 

Beatrice [nervously]. I know, 
but I can’t help it. This is my last 
great battle; not mine alone but our 
family’s. Now or never. Well, I 
mean to win if I ruin myself in the 
attempt. 

[SympHorosa speaks in the door- 
way.| 

SympnHorosa. He is sleeping peace- 
fully. 
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Beatrice. Thank you, dear. 
[SympHorosa vanishes. | 

Hyacinto. You mustn’t agitate 
yourself like this. What will be, will 
be. And if it isn’t successful this 
time, it will be next time. 

Beatrice. When? Albert is 
thirty-five. And Alexandra isn’t get- 
ting younger. 

Hyacintu. How old is she? 

BEATRICE. . and twenty. 

Hyacintu. What... and twenty? 

Beatricz. Nothing. Just “and 
twenty.” 

Hyacintu. That is a new num- 


ber. 


Beatrice. Yes, my dear. I in- 
vented it myself. A mother’s inven- 
tion. 

Hyacintu. I see. So she is just 
“and twenty.” 

Beatrice. But she can’t stay that 


way indefinitely. She is ripening. 
In a political family that wouldn’t 
matter. But our daughters must be 
beautiful. My conscience has trou- 
bled me for making the poor girl 
wait as long as she has. 

Hyacinto. One can’t blame you 
for that. You are a devoted mother, 
my dear. But you are aware that 
our lives are ordered not for the indi- 
vidual’s but for the family’s good. 
The happiest royal family may be 
composed of unhappy individuals. 


Beatrice. Poor Xara. 
Hyactntu. Who is that? 
Beatrice. Alexandra! 


Hyacintu. Is that what you call 
her now? 


Beatrice [to SympHorosa, who is 


entering]. Well? 
SymMpHorosa. The situation is un- 
altered. 


[She exits.] 
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Beatrice. Karl, I want you to 
help us. 

Hyacintu. I? 
what can I do? 

Beatrice. You, with your charm- 
ing personality— 

Hyacintu. But, my dear child, it 
isn’t me you want him to marry. 

Beatrice. Oh, you—man! Don’t 
you understand that everything at- 
tractive in the setting adds luster to 
the girl? 

Hyacinru. What does Alexandra 
think of the matter? 

Beatrice. Just as I do. 

Hyacintu. Has she said anything 
about it? 

Beatrice. No, but she is worried. 
[SympHoRosa enters quickly, her 
hand held agitatedly to her heart.| 
Well? 

SympHorosa. He is awake. [Bza- 
TRICE makes a gesture of displeasure.] 
Count Luetzen coughed outside his 
door. 

Beatrice [quickly aghast]. 
dentally? 

SympHorosa. No, on purpose. 


But, my angel, 


Acci- 


Beatrice. Wasn’t the Colonel on 
guard? 
SympHorosa. Certainly. Count 


Luetzen came to the door expressly 
to cough. 

Beatrice. Why didn’t the Colonel 
cough himself? 

SympHorosa. Because his cough is 


too loud. Count Luetzen coughs 
delicately. He always coughs his 
highness awake. 

Beatrice. What happened when 
he awoke? 

SympHorosa. He asked for Eau de 
Cologne. 

Beatrice. Yes. 


SympHorosa. And a cup of weak 
tea. 
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Beatrice. Yes. 

SympHorosA. Now don’t be 
alarmed, dear. He got everything he 
asked for. 

Beatrice. And when is he com- 
ing to see the boys? 

SympuHorosa. I forgot to ask. 

Beatrice [excitedly]. How could 
you? Hurry! Run! [SympxHorosa 
goes out swiftly.| She had to forget 
the most important thing of all! 
Heavens, and I am sure the boys 
aren’t ready yet. 

[Starts off at right.| 

Hyacintu [restraining her]. This 
won’t do, my dear. Calm yourself; 
don’t be over-anxious. Everything 
will be all right. The boys must have 
been ready long ago... . Really, 
dear ... this isn’t a bit like you. 
You always had such poise, such 
assurance— 

Beatrice. In times of peace, yes. 
But this is war! I'll go to meet him. 
You call the boys. My God— 

Hyacintu. Calm yourself! 

Beatrice. Now, Karl, you only 
make me more nervous, talking like 
that. Can’t you see I’m in the fever 
of the last hope... the finish of 
the race? . . . Now I must summon 
my last reserves of strength. . . . To 
aims. +... fo -arms*-.%, Tovarms! 

[Sympuorosa enters breathlessly. | 


SympHorosa. He’s coming! 
Beatrice. When? 
SympHorossa. Now. 


Beatrice. Immediately? 
SympHorosA. Immediately, imme- 
diately! He has started already! [| 
ran on ahead. 
Beatrice. Let’s go to meet him. 
[Hurries into the garden. Sym- 
pHorosa follows her.] 
Hyacintu [calls through the door- 
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way at right]. Well, aren’t you 
ready yet? 
[The boys and Act enter.] 

Grorc. We're ready. We've been 
waiting. 

Arsen. Is he coming? 

Hyacintu. He'll be here any min- 
ute. [To Act.] Tell me, my son, 
have you altered your opinion about 
Napoleon since our discussion? 

Act. No. 

Hyacintu. And suppose my sis- 
ter requests you to teach Napoleon 
according to her ideas. 

Act. Then I shall try to convince 
her highness— 

Hyacintu. And if her highness 
still insists? 

Act. Then I shall regretfully take 
my leave. 

Hyacintu. Shake hands. [Shakes 
his hand.| Now I know you better 
than I did a half hour ago. 

Grorc [who has been standing at 
the garden door, looking out.] 
They’re coming! 

Hyacintu. You stay here. I'll go 
to meet them. 

[Exits into the garden.] 

Act [at the table]. We will stand 
here ... around the table... at 
the places where we always sit. 
Prince Arsen there, Prince Georg 
there, I here. And your highness, 
Georg, if you really meant what you 
said before about being fond of 
me— 


Grorc. Don’t worry. I'll be 
good. 
Act. Just this once. If you be- 


have well, I'll take you up to the 
observatory to-night. 
ArsEN [joyfully]. The observatory. 
Act. We'll have a look at Capella 
and Vega, and I'll explain the entire 
summer firmament to you. 
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Grorc. I'll be gentle as a lamb. 

[There is a brief pause during 
which voices are heard in the 
garden. Prince ALBERT 4p- 
pears first. He is young, ele- 
gant, gracious. He wears a 
general's uniform. He enters, 
chatting with MUyacinTu. 
After them come _ Bza- 
TRICE, SYMPHOROSA, ALEXAN- 
DRA, LEuUTZEN, WUNDERLICH. 
All take positions before the 
chairs where they will later 
sit. ] 

Apert [very good-humoredly, con- 
tinuing a speech begun outside). 

. . and, being a soldier, his cough 
is so incisive, so intrepid, so abrupt 
that . . . really, you know, it wakes 
one with a start. But Luetzen, on 
the other hand, Luetzen is a diplomat. 
He can cough delicately and melodi- 
ously and suitably to every occasion. 
Luetzen can cough for you in such a 
discreet, persuasive crescendo that 
you wake gradually and without 
shock. Curious that personal pe- 
culiarities should extend even to such 
things. Keen observation, what? 
Human. C'est hAumain. [Looks 
around.| Eh, bien! Hello, you dear 
little boys. [To Aci, who bows pro- 
foundly.| Good morning! This 
would be the brilliant young pro- 
fessor. What? [A pause.| Why 
don’t you sit down? 

[He sits. The others sit simul- 
taneously. | 

Beatrice [ingratiatingly|. Did you 
rest well? 

Ausert. It is really astonishing 
how well I sleep here. I don’t know 
whether it’s the fresh air, or that ex- 
cellent bed, or the pleasant surround- 
ings that soothe and refresh me so. A 
perfect balm to my nerves . . . really 
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I am quite happy here. You may 
laugh, but it’s true that I shall never 
forget the days I have spent with you 
here. Dear Beatrice . . . who thinks 
of everything for my comfort . 
this fine old castle, this gently rolling 
landscape, the peace, the harmony of 
the life you live here. ...Oh, I 
... All I can say is that I have 
fallen in love with you. 

Beatrice [sweetly]. We are very 
happy, Albert, to know that you are 
enjoying your visit. 

SympHorosa [sweetly |. 
no other aim, Albert. 

Apert. At night, when I am 
alone, Beatrice, I think of my poor 
father and your sainted husband . . . 
Henry. . . . How often they strolled 
together in this garden! 

Beatrice. Talking 
children. 

Apert. They both were devoted 
fathers. They dedicated their lives 
to the welfare of their children. 

Beatrice. They never tired of 
discussing their children, you know. 
Always the children. The future of 
the children. What would become of 
them. How to direct them in the 
right path. [Turns, chair and all, 
toward ALBERT; speaks with empha- 
sis.] How some day the children 
would rear a family of their own. 

Avsert [fo Hyacintu]. Some- 
times at night I lean out of my win- 
dow and fancy I see the two old 
men walking arm in arm along the 
path between those banks of beauti- 
ful roses— 

Beatrice [edging her chair nearer 
AvBERT]. They are Alexandra’s 
roses. 

[A pause.| 

ALBERT. How? 

ALEXANDRA. 


We have 


about their 


Your roses? 
Mine, yes. 
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Avsert. Did you plant them? 


ALEXANDRA. Only some of them. 
But I tend them. 
[A pause.| 
Axsert. And... does that amuse 
you? 
ALEXANDRA. Oh, yes. 
[A pause.| 


Arzert. And .. . don’t you ever 
prick yourself? 


ALEXANDRA. Sometimes. 

[A pause.| 
Avsert. Why don’t you wear 
gloves? 
AExanpra. I usually do. 
Axsert. And... yet you prick 
yourself ? 
ALEXANDRA. Yes, through the 
gloves. 

[A pause.| 

Apert. You ought to wear 
thicker gloves. 
ALEXANDRA. Yes, I must try 
thicker ones. 
Apert. C'est ¢al That’s life. 


One must be on one’s guard. 
Beatricz. That’s perfectly true! 
How good of you to be interested. 


Fancy! Such practical advice, too! 
Axsert [modestly]. Oh, not at 
allkiuncyonlyia .snyoursssee 2235 5 one 


picks up a bit of experience here and 


there... what? [A pause, and 
then he rises suddenly. They all 
stand up.| Well now, let’s have 


a look at the boys. Is this your class- 
room? 


ARSEN. Yes. 

Apert. You are sixteen, aren’t 
you? 

ArsEN. Yes. 

Apert. And you are seventeen? 

Gerorc. Yes. 

Apert. Time flies. They are 


popping up fast, what? 
Beatrice. Indeed, yes, Albert. 
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Avsert. You doubtless suppose 
that I shall examine you, like a school 
inspector. 

Grorc. No, we don’t. 

Apert. Have no fear ...I am 


a proper uncle. I shall only question 
your excellent young teacher. 

Beatrice [to SympHorosa]. He is 
falling in love with him, too. 

Hyacinto. I commend him 
warmly to your notice. He is a man 
of culture and an athlete; an as- 
tronomer and a swordsman. 

AxBErT [notices that they all are 
standing|. Why don’t you keep your 
seats? [HyactntH, ALEXANDRA, 
Beatrice and Sympnuorosa sit; the 
others do not.| Good. I like that. 
It’s the modern spirit. What are you 
working on now? | 

Act. History, your highness. 

Axvsert. Ah! That’s always in- 
teresting. What period? 

Act. The beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Axsert. Napoleon. 

Act. Yes, your highness. 

[Embarrassment. | 

ALBERT. You are interested in 
pedagogy, aren’t you, Karl? 

Hyacintu. Yes. 

Apert. Did you know that Na- 
poleon proposed to establish a school 
for kings at Meudon? 

Hyacintu. A very practical idea. 

Avsert. Yes, the pupils were to 
have been limited to boys in the line 
of succession to a throne. The pro- 
gram of study was very interesting. 
No details at all. General instruction 
along broad lines. No science, only 
orientation; no theory, only practice. 
Las Cases writes about it in his 
memoirs. 

Hyacintu. He was the only one 
who could have made it practical. 
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Apert. Yes, yes, he could have 
made many things practical. A capi- 
tal idea, too! A school from which 
you graduated with a monarch’s di- 
ploma in hand. [He laughs. The 
others respectfully echo his laugh. 
Axsert looks around him.| Well! 
... I’m glad to find you such fine 
healthy boys. Nice, deep-set eyes 
this chap has, what? 

Beatrice [rises]. Exactly like 
Alexandra’s. It is marvelous how 
alike their eyes are. He resembles 
her in many ways. 

Axsert [taking no notice of her 
remark]. You oughtn’t read too 
much, my boy. That’s bad for the 
eyes. Sailors have the nicest eyes be- 
cause they are accustomed to look 
upon vast distances. At the sea and 
sky. 

Hyacintu. He’d like that. 
wants to be a sailor. 

Avzsert. And you? 

Arsen. I? An explorer. 

Apert. Where? 

ArsEN. The Pole. 

AxsBerT. Which Pole, my son? 

ArsEn. The South Pole. 

ABErT. You are mistaken if you 
suppose it’s any warmer there than at 
the North Pole. [He laughs.] And 
when do you start? 

Beatrice [puts her arms about 
Arsen]. He starts this very moment 
with Georg to put on his fencing 
things. Uncle Albert wants to see 
how well you fence. 

Apert. Indeed, yes, I am very 
much interested. [The boys bow.] 
See you later. [To Act.] You too, 
what? 

Act. Yes, your highness, in the 
gymnasium. 

AvBert. Do you teach them fenc- 
ing, too? 


He 
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Act. Yes, your highness. 

Axsert. Splendid! You are ver- 
satile, aren’t you? See you later. 

[Act and the boys exit.] 

Abert [sits]. He has a very tact- 
ful and sympathetic manner, this 
tutor. I am charmed with him. 

Hyacintu. I liked him the mo- 
ment I laid eyes on him. 

Apert. And such a handsome 
young fellow. 

Bearrice [to SympHorosa]. I told 
you he’d fall in love with him. 

SympHorosa. Don’t be upset about 
it, I beg of you. 

Avzert. Hah! [Rises suddenly.]| 
And while we are waiting for the 
great fencing competition . . 

Beatrice. We can show you a 
number of things worth seeing. Now 
if you are interested in beautiful 
roses, there is Alexandra’s own little 
rose-garden— 

[ ALEXANDRA 775¢S.] 

Apert. Oh, yes. 

Beatrice [sweetly]. The roses are 
her pride and joy . . . and there are 
some rare specimens among them. 

AvBert [without enthusiasm]. 
Splendid! 

[His eyes seek out Wunper- 
LICH. | 

WonpeErLicH [comes forward]. 
Your highness may be interested in 
... the new dairy I saw here yes- 
terday. An absolutely modern inno- 


vation. They milk the cows by 
vacuum. 
ALBERT. By vacuum? 


Wonper.icH. Yes, your highness. 

Avpert. Like sucking up dust 
from a carpet? 

Wonperuicu. Exactly. It is most 
interesting. 

AvserT. But that sounds fantastic. 
One really must look at it. I have 
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never seen anything like that before. 
[ALEXANDRA sits down.] And did 
you have it installed yourself, Aunt 
Beatrice? 


Bratrice. I installed it as an ex- 
periment. 

Apert. You are really a remark- 
able woman. 

Beatrice. If I may say so, Albert, 


the dairy is quite far from here. 

AxserT. All the better. We need 
a little exercise. 

Beatrice. As you please. 
go to the dairy, then. 

Avsert. Oh, no...I shouldn’t 
think of troubling you to come with 
me. I'll go with Luetzen and the 
Colonel. We'll make it a brisk walk. 

Hyacintu. If you permit, I'll 
join you. 

AxsertT. No, I can’t have that. 
My sight-seeing needn’t inconvenience 
any of you. 

Hyacinto. But— 

Avsert. No, no— [Starts to go.| 
You mustn’t feel obliged to run 
about with me as though I were a 
stranger. Forward march, Luetzen. 
Coming, Colonel? When they are 
ready at the gymnasium send some 
one after us. 

[He 1s in the doorway at left.] 


We'll 


Beatrice. I'll telephone. 

Avsert. But we shall probably be 
among the cows. 

Beatrice. Yes, I know. 

AxsertT. Is there a_ telephone 
there? 

Beatrice. In every stall. 


Axpert. You really are a wonder- 
ful woman. Incredible! [There is 
a pause; then he says suddenly.| 
Adieu! 

[Exits quickly into the garden 
with LuetzeN and Wunprr- 
tich. There is another painful 
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and dejected silence. BEATRICE 
sits down, despairingly. ALEx- 
ANDRA, greatly offended, exits 
at right.] 
Hyacinto. Well, he disposed of 
the rose-garden very neatly. 
Beatrice [7/ses]. What did I tell 


you? Could anything have been 
more pointed? You heard that 
Colonel. I scarcely got the rose- 


garden out of my mouth when he 
came forward with the cows. 

Hyacintu. A coincidence. 

Beatrice [heatedly|]. Was it? 
Well, I shan’t be beaten by such a 
coincidence. 

Hyacintu. I observed that your 
first attempts in that direction were 
without conspicuous success. 

Beatrice. I shan’t give up as long 
as there is a ray of hope, an hour of 
time left. 

SympHorosa. What are you going 
to do now? 

Beatrice. There is only one way 


left. 


SympHorosA. What way? 
Beatrice. Only one. A terrible 
way. 

SympHorosA. You alarm me, 
Beatrice. 


BeatricE. Yes, you may well be 
alarmed. For what I propose to do 
is so reprehensible that, if any one 
else did it, I'd despise her all my life. 

Hyacintu. What in heaven’s name 
are you thinking of? 

Beatrice. God will forgive a 
mother anything she does for her 
child. And a widow what she does 
for the welfare of her family. [She 
faces Hyacintu with tears in her 
eyes.| You will forgive me. 

Hyacintu. I have forgiven you 
already, but tell me what you mean 
to do. 
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SympHorosa. I know you, Bea- 
trice. When you start talking in that 
strain there is only one bit of advice 


I can give you. Don’t do it. 
Beatrice. You will be good 
enough to hold your tongue. The 


whole difficulty lies in the fact that 
Albert’s interest in the girl had not 
been aroused. His interest—as a man. 

SympHorosa. Merciful heaven! 

Bratricz. Why? Does it begin 
so shockingly? 

Hyacintu. Rather disquietingly. 

Beatricz. Well, be prepared for 
worse. There are certain grounds 
beyond which Alexandra may not go. 
Alexandra can’t flirt with him, for 
instance. 

SympHorosa. I am beginning to 
be reassured. 


Beatrice. Alexandra cant... 
throw herself at him. 
SympHorosa. Thank God for that. 


Beatrice. She wouldn’t be capable 
of such a thing, and if she were, my 
pride wouldn’t permit it. 

Hyacintu. Well, then? 

Beatrice. A man’s interest in a 
woman ...can best be aroused 
... through the attentions of an- 
other man. 

SympHorosA. How shocking! 

Hyacintu. Not yet. But it be- 
gins most curiously. Go on. 

Beatrice. Once Albert is made to 
see the woman in Alexandra, the rest 
will be easy for us. We have no time 
to lose. He goes to-morrow. . . . And 
he seems to have taken a fancy to the 
tutor. 

Hyacinto. Ah! 

SympHorosa. Beatrice! 

Beatrice [ greatly excited]. Be still! 
Do you think I am in the mood to 
consider your petty prejudices now? 
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Hyvacinto. And what is it you 
propose to do with the professor? 


Beatrice. Invite him to the ball 
to-night. 

SympHorosa. The world will 
come to an end. 

Beatrice. And Alexandra will 


show him marked attention. 

SympHorosa. That... that... 
is worthy of Machiavelli’s brain. 

Beatrice. It would never have oc- 
curred to me if Albert hadn’t praised 
the professor. It was he who put the 
plan into my head. And it can’t fail. 
A rival of his own rank might leave 
him quite indifferent . . . but a mere 
tutor . . . that is irresistible. 

SympuHorosa. I shan’t live through 
it; 

Beatrice. I command you to live 
through it. Alexandra will be atten- 
tive to the tutor ...and... and 
Alexandra will dance a quadrille with 
the tutor. And God will forgive me, 
and God will forgive Alexandra. 
And I shall never forgive the tutor. 

Hyacintu. For what? 

Beatrice. For putting me under 
obligation to him. 

SympHorosa [indignantly]. Alex- 
andra mayn’t flirt with the Crown 
Prince, but she may flirt with a tutor. 

Beatrice [dryly]. That is quite 
different. It’s like flirting with your 
horse. 

SympHorosa. Karl, how can you 
listen to such dreadful proposals and 
be silent? 

Hyacintu. They are not dreadful 
proposals. They are mere feminine 
manceuvres which are not as consid- 
erable as you suppose. There is some- 
thing else I am considering. 

Bgatrice. What? 

Hyacintu. The poor tutor. 

Beatrice. What has the tutor got 
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to do with it? No one’s harming 
him. 

Hyacintu. Tell me, my dear, has 
Alexandra ever taken particular no- 
tice of the tutor before? 

Beatrice. How can you ask such 
a thing? 

Hyacintu. That means she hasn’t. 
And what do you suppose will hap- 
pen, my dear, if she suddenly takes 
notice of him now— 

Beatrice. Oh, you needn’t be 
afraid it will inspire the fellow with 
any false hopes; I'll see to that. 

Hyacintu. I’m not so sure. The 
tutor is young and temperamental. I 
admit I have no eye for such things 
any more, but just now, when I saw 
them together, it seemed to me that 
the young man looked at Alexandra 
respectfully, yet adoringly. As a cat 
might look at a canary in its cage, 
respecting it, yet . . . longing to de- 
vour it. 

Beatrick. You are not trying to 
suggest that he is in love with her? 


Hyacintu. No. But certainly his 
interest is aroused. 
Beatrice. What of it? 


Hyacintu. Only that it seems un- 
just to play with the young fellow in 
that fashion, and then cast him aside. 

Beatrice. Am I to understand 
that your sympathies are on the side 
of the tutor? 

Hyacintu. My sympathies are on 
the side of the humanities. 

Beatrice. The possible disappoint- 
ment of a mere tutor concerns you 
more than the happiness of your 
sister and your niece, and the his- 
torical destiny of your family. 

Hyacintu. My dear sister, you 
have looked upon this robe of mine 
so often that you have ceased to no- 
tice it. It is true, I am more con- 
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cerned with rectitude and fair deal- 
ing than with all your schemes about 
Albert’s throne and  Alexandra’s 
crown. ...I regard my fellow man as 
a tool, but as a creature of God. In 
my younger days, when I maintained 
a racing stable, I sometimes found it 
necessary to enter one horse merely 
to lead and set the pace for another 
horse, and at the finish to lag behind 
and let him win the race. But that 
was a horse, my dear sister. And 
whoever seeks to use a man in that 
fashion; whoever holds the tran- 
quillity of a human soul so cheaply— 
she, my dear sister, she has great need 
of the excuse that maternal love im- 
pels her. That is my opinion, dear; 
and now I, too, am going to look at 
that vacuum. 

[He exits quickly into the gar- 
den.] 

BratricE [with determination]. 
Nothing shall hinder me! Stop cry- 
ing! I command you to put that 
handkerchief away. I am desperate 
now. You needn’t pay any attention 
to him. He always had opinions, but 
never manners. If it had been left 
to the men of our family we’d have 
been dethroned as early as _ the 
eighteenth century. Go, and send 
Alexandra in to me. 

[SympHorosa exits at right. 
There is a brief pause before 
ALEXANDRA enters. | 

ALEXANDRA. You sent 
mother? 

Beatrice. Yes, my child. You are 
dearest to me in all the world. My 
blood flows in your veins. You will 
understand me. 

ALEXANDRA. Yes, mother. 

Beatrice. Your will is as strong 
as my own. 

Aexanpra, Oh, yes, mother, 


for me, 
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Beatrice. And if it falters you 
must lean on my will for support, 
and make yourself as steadfast and 
determined as I am. 

ALEXANDRA. Yes, mother. 

Beatrice. You know what I am 
referring to, and what it is I want. 
Do you want it as much as I do? 

ALEXANDRA [calmly, earnestly]. 
Yes, mother. 

Beatrice. Wounded vanity heals 
quickly. After all, roses are more 
beautiful than cows. 

ALEXANDRA. Oh, mother— 

Beatrice. And there is no weapon 
more powerful than will. You un- 
derstand me, my child? 

Avexanpra. I understand, but I 
don’t know what you want me to do. 


Beatrice. We mean to ask the 
professor to the ball to-night. You 
will invite him. 

ALEXANDRA __ [astonished]. if 
mother? 

Beatrice. Yes, you. 


ALEXANDRA. The professor? 

Beatrice. Yes. [There are tears 
in her eyes.| 1 know it is a dreadful 
thing to ask of you, my child... 
but desperate necessity compels me 
to. Don’t hate your mother for it, 
my poor, dear child ... love me, 
for I love you so.... 


ALEXANDRA [calm and _ self- 
contained]. Mother! 

Beatrice [dries her eyes]. Must 
I explain any further? You under- 


stand, don’t you? 


ALEXANDRA. I understand you, 
mother. 
Beatrice. I wanted to send to 


Vienna for a duke, but there wasn’t 
time. And that wouldn’t have served 
as well, anyway— 

ALEXANDRA [coolly]. As you wish. 
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I shall invite the professor to the ball 


to-night. 

Beatrice. But not with that ex- 
pression. 

ALEXANDRA. I know, mother. 


With another expression. 

Beatrice. And you will promise 
him that—[ Bursts into tears.|—that 
he may dance a quadrille with you. 
[ALexanpra 7s silent.] Well? Why 
don’t you speak? 

ALEXANDRA. This comes very sud- 
denly, mother. 

Beatrice. But our time is so 
short! Oh, if we only had more 
time! Well! Speak! 

ALEXANDRA. Don’t misunderstand 
me, mother; I only want a moment 
to get used to the thought. The 
professor is a plain farmer’s son. 

Beatrice. Alas! 

ALExaNpra. And when I think 
that my arm will rest in his. 

Beatrice. You will wear long 
gloves, my child. 

ALEXANDRA. It isn’t touching him 


that matters, mother... but the 
thought of it. 

Beatrice. He is one of God’s 
creatures, just as we are. 

AxEexaNnpra. I'll try to remember 
that, mother. 

Beatrice. Do you ask the flowers 


and the beasts of the field who their 
ancestors were? 


ALEXANDRA. No, mother. 
Beatrice — [reassuringly]. Of 
course not! You are friendly with 


horses and squirrels and all sorts of 
common animals, aren’t you? 
ALEXANDRA. Yes, mother, from 
that point of view it is a bit easier. 
Beatricz. There, you see, my 
dear. 
AvExanpra. But... there is 
something else to consider. 
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guide you. 

ALEXANDRA. He is a human be- 
ing, isn’t he? 

Beatrice [without conviction]. 
Oh, certainly, certainly. 

ALEXANDRA. He is likely to think 
about it. And that is the great dif- 


ference between him and a squirrel. 

Beatrice. That is his affair. 

ALEXANDRA. But it is possible that 
he may misunderstand me. 

Beatrice. You will do nothing 
that he can possibly misunderstand. 
My mind is easy on that score. 

ALEXANDRA. Of course not, mother. 
And yet he can’t help but notice my 
sudden change of manner toward 
him. 

Beatrice. That need give us no 
concern. 

ALEXANDRA. But I must know 
what I am to do if ... of course 
. . . I only mentioned it because one 
ought to think of everything . . . if 
he should feel attracted to me. 

Beatrice [in alarm]. You haven’t 
noticed anything of the kind? 

ALEXANDRA. That must be 
thought of, too. 

Beatrice. Have you ever noticed 
anything of the kind in him? 
ALExANDRA [coldly]. I 
notice what I don’t want to notice. 
Beatrice. That means you have? 

ALEexanpra. I can’t say that, but 
. . . he is not at ease when he speaks 
to me. He is not at ease. 

Beatrice. That signifies nothing, 
my child. Don’t let it concern you. 
It’s nothing to be ashamed of. It 
happens so often. Underlings of all 
sorts may be infatuated with a lady 
of high rank... officers, even 


physicians— 


never 
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ALEXANDRA. But one mustn’t— 
notice such things. 

Beatrice. Heaven forbid! But 


then the underling never dares to 
speak of his infatuation. Generally 
he works out his own salvation. 
Often in a most noble manner. 

ALEXANDRA. But then— 

Beatrice. Don’t trouble 
self about any one else. Leave that 
to us. You need only keep your 
eyes on the future, looking neither 
to the left nor to the right, but 
always ahead of you. 

ALEXANDRA. Yes, mother. 

[ALFRED enters at right.] 

Axrrep. The professor reports to 
your highness that their young high- 
nesses have put on their fencing cos- 
tumes and are awaiting your high- 
ness’ orders. 

Beatrice. The boys are to go to 
the gymnasium and wait there. The 
professor is to come in here. [At- 
FRED exits at right. With tears in her 
eyes, Beatrice turns to ALEXANDRA. ] 


your- 


Be strong, my poor, dear child. 
[Kisses her, presses her hands 
warmly.| Be strong— 


[She exits quickly into the gar- 
den. For a moment A.Ex- 
ANDRA is alone, then Act 
enters, in fencing costume. In 
his left hand he holds a fenc- 
ing mask, in his right a sword. 
He stands stiff and formal at 


the door, awaiting orders. 
There is a pause.| 
ALEXANDRA [stands down left; 


speaks without looking at him]. 
To-night, ...I understand there 
will be a rare astronomical spectacle. 


Act. Yes, your highness. 
ALEXANDRA. What sort? 
Act. Vega and Capella may be 


seen to best advantage to-night. 
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ALExANDRA. What is... Vega? 

Act. The chief star of Lyra. A 
green star which is a thousand times 
brighter than the sun. 

Avexanpra. And the other? 

Act. Capella. A golden star, very 
beautiful. 

ALEXANDRA. You intended to 
show them to the boys to-night. 

Act. Yes, your highness, in the 
tower. 

ALEexanpRA. You love the stars? 

Act. Very much, your highness. 

ALExanpRA. And you know all 
about them? 

Act. I know very little about 
them, your highness. But even that 
little is marvelously beautiful. 

AvExanprA. There will be no 
star-gazing to-night. 

Aci. As your highness commands. 

ALEXANDRA. We are having a 
farewell reception to-night in honor 
of the Crown Prince. He goes away 
to-morrow. 

Act. Too bad. 

ALExANDRA. The official person- 
ages of the neighborhood have been 
asked to come. ‘There won't be 
many. I have expressed the desire 
that . . . you be invited, too. [Ac1, 
wide-eyed with astonishment, comes 
a pace or two nearer.| That is why 
I said you couldn’t look at the stars 
to-night. 

Act [modestly]. I 
happy, your highness; and if any- 
thing could make me happier, it is 
the privilege of receiving the invita- 
tion from your highness’ own lips. 
The reception is 
likely to be stiff and formal. I hope 
you won't be bored. 

Act. I couldn’t be bored where 
your highness was. 


am very 


ALEXANDRA. 
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ALEXANDRA. In case you do find 
the society of officials and councilors 
tiresome, you may come to me. 

Act [astonished]. If your high- 
ness will allow me— 

ALEXANDRA. Then, for once, per- 
haps you may speak to me about 
something other than fencing tricks. 
That’s all you have ever spoken to 
me about. 

Act. It wasn’t for me to choose, 
your highness. 

ALEXANDRA. You will talk to me 
about the stars . . . about the green 
star and the golden star. 

Act. I shall esteem it a privilege, 
your highness. 

[There 1s a pause.] 

ALEXANDRA. Curious. 
afraid of you now. 

Act. Why, your highness? 

ALExanpra. You look so martial 
in that costume and with that sword 
in your hand. 

Act. Your highness has often seen 
me like this . . . in the gymnasium. 

AvExanpRA. That was different. 
There I had a sword in my hand, too. 
But here I feel so defenseless. 

Act. Do I look so terrifying? 

ALEXANDRA. I shouldn’t say—ter- 
rifying. 

Act. What then? 

ALEXANDRA. Rather aggressive. 

Act [astonished]. It is curious, 
your highness ... but I have the 
unaccountable feeling that I am 
wholly on the defensive . 


I am a bit 


- How. 


ALEXANDRA. Well, then, you'll 
come, won’t you? 
Act. Yes, your highness. 


ALEXANDRA. And won’t you regret 
the green star? 

Act. No, your highness. 

ALEXANDRA. At nine, then. 
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Act. Thank you... your high- 
ness. 

ALEXANDRA. Not at all... pro- 
fessor. 


[She nods curtly and exits at 
left into the garden. Acts 
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puzzled, thoughtful glance fol- 


lows her until she has van- 
ished. Then he stands a 
moment, head high, eyes blaz- 
ing, before] 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Dare lo WO 


[Tue Batt: A magnificent, bril- 
liantly illuminated room. Big double 
doors at left and right. High arches 
in the back wall give out into a cor- 
ridor, and beyond each arch is a tall 
glass door, curtained with some trans- 
parent material. 

Down right a table is laid for seven. 
Two tabourettes stand between the 
table and the audience. Soft music 
can be heard off-stage. It 1s mid- 
night. 

When the curtain rises CxSar is 
pouring wine into the glasses and put- 
ting the finishing touches to the table 
arrangements. Finished, he goes to 
the door at right and stands, im- 
mobile as a statue. 

The glass door back left opens; 
SympnHorosa enters. For a moment 
the music sounds louder, a glimpse 
of people dancing can be seen; then 
the door 1s closed. 

SympHorosa stops, looks back as 
if she is expecting some one to fol- 
low her. After a brief pause the door 
is opened again and BEatRIcE enters. | 


Beatricz. Did you beckon me to 
come out? 

SympHorosa. Yes. 

BeatricE. What do you want? 
Why do you act so mysteriously? 

SympHorosa. I didn’t want to 
whisper to you in there. 

Beatrice. Don't be _ excited! 
What’s the matter? Tell me calmly. 


SympHorosa. Beatrice, I think 
that Alexandra has been sitting in 
that corner with the professor alto- 
gether too long. 

Beatrice. For the first time in my 
life, Symphorosa, I think you are 
right. 

SympHorosa. It seems to me she 
is going just a bit further than is 
strictly necessary. 

Beatricr. Apparently I have 
made a mistake in the size of the 
dose. But don’t worry, my dear. 

SympHorosa. She should. be told 
that she has done enough for the 
present. Let her keep away from 
the professor a while. 

Beatrice. Very well, Symphorosa, 
go and tell her to keep away from 
the professor. Only how will you 
tell her? 

SympHorosa. I'll signal to her. 
Like this. 

[She indicates how.] 

Beatrice. That’s right, my dear. 
[Embraces her affectionately.| You 
are a darling! 

SympHorosa. And you are the 
cleverest woman in the world. 

Beatricz. Only the cleverest in 
this room. [SymMpHoRosA makes a 
gesture of protest.| For in the next 
room is a cleverer woman than I: 
my daughter. [SympHorosa sighs.] 
Don’t sigh. You'd do better to ad- 
mire her poise and tact. And the 
effect it has had. Albert remarked 
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to me twice that to-night for the first 
time he has begun to notice how 
beautiful she is. He won’t go away 
to-morrow. Wait and see. And the 
day after to-morrow his mother, 
Maria Dominica, will be here. [No- 
ticing SyMPHOROSA’s impatience. | 
You are impatient, my dear. Well, 
go and signal to her. [SympHorosa 
hurries off into the ballroom. Bra- 
TRICE watches her exit with a con- 
tented smile, then looks around the 
room; sees Cxsar.| Ceasar! 

Cxsar. Your highness. 

Beatrice. Is everything ready? 


Ceasar. Yes, your highness. 
Beatrice. The table? 
Czsar. Seven covers. For his 


royal highness, the family, the ad- 
jutant and the professor. 

Beatrice. You will be sure that 
the service is flawless. 

Casar. Your highness! 

Beatrice. What is the menu? 

Cxsar. Everything his royal high- 
ness likes. His excellency, Count 
Leutzen, was good enough to indi- 
cate to me the dishes his royal high- 
ness prefers for supper. 

Beatrice. What are they? 

Casar. Cold bouillon. 

Beatrice. Yes. 

Czsar. Cold salmon. 

Beatrice. Yes. 

Cxsar. Cold beef. 

BEatricE. Yes. 

Casar. With his own mustard. 

Beatrice. His own mustard? 

Cesar. With his royal highness’ 
own mustard. 

Beatrice. And what may that be? 

Casar. His royal highness carries 
his own mustard wherever he goes. 

Bearricr. That is a new custom! 

Casar. The chef says it is a very 
ancient custom. Eminent Greeks of 
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olden times always brought their own 
spices to the table of their host. 

Beatrice. Is the chef such a 
learned man? 

Czsar. Yes, your highness. He 
also told me that the Greek gour- 
mands used to wear a protective shell 
over their tongues, which they re- 
moved only at mealtimes. 

Beatrice [gives him a look of 
stern reproof.| 1 didn’t ask you that. 

Casar. No, your highness. I took 
the liberty of mentioning it as a cu- 
TIOSIty. 42 Shs 

Beatrice. You will only answer 
my questions. 

Casar. Yes, your highness. And 
cold chicken. 


Beatrice. What's that? 
Casar. Cold chicken—after the 
beef. 


Beatrice. What time will supper 
be served? 

Czsar. In twenty-four 
your highness. And an ice. 

Beatrice. The menu is too cold 
for me. In my cup you will serve 
hot tea, without sugar. 

Czsar. I am afraid, your high- 
ness, that hot tea may be distinguish- 
able from the cold bouillon .. . by 
the vapor. 

Beatrice. You will see to it that 
the hot tea has no vapor. 

Casar. I don’t know just how 
that can be done, your highness, but 
it will be. 

Beatrice. I shall expect it to be. 
[Casar steps back as SyMPHOROSA re- 


minutes, 


enters.| Well? 

SympHorosa. I signaled to her. 
Beatrice. Yes. 

SympnHorosa. .And she stood up 
immediately. 

Bratrick. Good. Now go and 
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see that Arsen puts those cold towels 
around his neck. 

SYMPHOROSA. 
mother you are! 

Beatrice. There is no other joy 
on earth. [SympHorosa exits at left. 
She addresses Cxzsar.]| Where is sup- 
per to be served from? 

Casar. From here, your highness. 
[He claps his hands twice. A _ pro- 
cession of servants enters, slowly, 
single-file. AvrFRED, platter in hand, 
comes first. After him come two 
lackeys, each carrying a platter, borne 
ceremonially aloft. In the rear are 
two hussars with champagne buckets. 
Aurrep and the two lackeys go to 
the table and, their backs to the 
audience, lay the three platters on the 
table. Simultaneously the two hus- 
sars deposit their buckets on the floor 
near the wall at right. Then the 
hussars take their station to the left 
of the right-hand arch while the two 
lackeys stand in profile between the 
arch and the doorway at right. At- 
FRED stands between them, bowing.| 

Casar. Voila! 

Beatrice. Bravo, Ceasar! 

[She hurries off into the ball- 
Casar bows  pro- 


What a_ perfect 


room. 
foundly.] 
Casar [when the door has closed 
behind Beatrice]. Hussars! [The 
hussars come forward. He inspects 
them from head to foot.| Right 


about, face! [They obey the order. 
He adjusts their tunics.| Left face! 
[They obey.] Very good. [The 
hussars step back.| Alfred! [At- 


FRED comes forward slowly, and with 
dignity.| Son Altesse Royale Ma- 
dame la Duchesse prendra au lieu 
du consommé froid du thé chaud. 
Mais du thé chaud non fumant. Le 
thé doit faire comme couleur ab- 
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solument l’impression d'un consommé 
froid. 

Axrrep. Javoli! Sic kénmen sich 
bestimmt auf mich verlassen. Alles 
wird in Ordnung sein. 

Cxsar. Vabene mio caro, vabene, 
vabene, grazia, grazia. 

[Avrrep exits, followed by the 
two lackeys. The hussars oc- 
cupy themselves with the wine 
buckets and bottles. Cxsar 
supervises their activities and 
gives them whispered orders. 
Meantime ALEXANDRA has en- 
tered back left. Behind her, 
almost beside her, comes Act. 
His demeanor is a curious mix- 
ture of deferential formality 
and blissful intimacy.] 

ALEXANDRA. Ceasar! 

Casar. Your highness. 


ALEXANDRA. Is supper to be served 
in here? 
Casar. Yes, your highness. The 


guests will be served at small tables 
in the yellow salon. His royal high- 
ness and the family in here. Her 
highness, your mother, was here just 
a moment ago. 

ALEXANDRA. Oh, then everything 
has been looked after. How soon 
will supper be served? 

Cazsar. In seventeen minutes. 
Has your highness any orders? 

ALEXANDRA. Nothing, thank you. 

[CasaR returns to the wine 
buckets. At his signal the 
hussars exit. During the fol- 
lowing scene Cxsar 1s very 
busy between the serving table 
and the supper table. But he 
is listening. ] 

Act. May I escort you back to 
the ballroom? 

ALBXANDRA. Please don’t... . I 
am afraid you misunderstood me. 
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When I said I was going in to look 
at the table... 1... I didn’t mean 
for you to come with me. 


Act. Your highness, I beg your 
pardon. 
[Is about to withdraw.] 
ALEXANDRA. Wait .. . don’t go. 


[Embarrassed.| Perhaps I put it a 
bit too strongly; I didn’t mean it that 


way. 

Act. Please, your highness. 
[Casar discreetly exits back 
right. | 


ALEXANDRA. Forgive me. I am 
unpracticed in such things; I didn’t 
mean to be rude. 

Act. I know, your highness. The 
reason I misunderstood was because 
while I was in the midst of my 
description of the constellation of the 
Eagle, your highness suddenly stood 
up ... and so I thought I ought to 
stand up, too, and finish the sentence 
on the way. I was saying that these 
seven stars represent a flying eagle 
and that the eagle’s head— 


ALEXANDRA. ‘That’s where I stood 
up. 
Act. Yes. And it never occurred 


to me that you were making your 
escape. 

ALEXANDRA. Your stars were be- 
ginning to get tiresome. 

Aci. I am sorry, your highness. 

ALExANDRA. I had expected to 
hear about the mysteries and the 
miracles of the sky, and you spoke 
only of names and numbers. I never 
knew the subject was so tedious. 


Act. The stars have their emo- 
tional side, too. But I didn’t dare to 
speak of it. 

Avexanpra. Perhaps . . . that 


might have been more exciting. 
Act. I could have told you how 
across those vast distances and be- 
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yond the millions of stats one’s 
thoughts go on to God and His 
eternity ...to life and death... 
to life . . « [Softly.] ea -cand «love: 

ALEXANDRA [coldly]. Can your 
imagination bridge such vast distances 
as that? 

Act. When I look up to you, your 
highness—yes. 

[There is a pause.| 

ALEXANDRA [more coldly]. 
eternity, too? 

Act. When I look down upon my- 
self, your highness. 

[ Another pause.]| 

ALExanpra. And you believe in 
such miracles? 

Act. If I didn’t believe in mira- 
cles, your highness, how could I en- 
dure my life? 

ALEXANDRA. Is it so unendurable? 

Act. It would be, if— 

ALEXANDRA. If? 

Act. If I hadn’t two—an outer 
and an inner life. 

ALEXANDRA. Have you? 
noticed. 

Act. Because your highness be- 
lieves in miracles, too. . . . You be- 
lieve my cold and impassive face . 
cold and impassive ... even when 
it is slapped. 

ALEXANDRA [17 surprise]. Is your 
face slapped? 

Act. Every day. 

ALEXANDRA. Who slaps your face? 
[He does not answer.| Who? Do 
we? Do I? [He nods his head.] 
Without knowing it? 

Aci. They are the worst slaps of 
all. 

ALEXANDRA. I must say . . . this 
is more mysterious than the stars. 
Do I hurt you? 

Act. Every day your highness 
looks upon a miracle. A man’s face, 


And 


I never 
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his voice, all his outward appearance 
remain calm and unruffled . . . while 
inwardly he burns. And you never 
ask for the explanation of the 
miracle. 

Avexanpra. The explanatio.? 

Act [with rising passion.|. Why 
does your highness suppose I endure 
it allP Why do I go on teaching, 
humbly, silently and submissively? 
Why do I stifle my individuality? 
Why am I here at all? 

[Avert enters at left with two 


ladies. | 
ALEXANDRA. I never thought— 
ALBERT [good-humoredly  inter- 


rupts|. An ideal daughter of the 
house! Before the concert she looks 
after the musicians, and before sup- 
per she looks after the table. Her 
watchful eye is everywhere. 

First Lapy. Your highness ought 
to see her at the hospital among the 
poor sick people. 

ALEXANDRA. You mustn’t flatter 
me, Countess. The praise is due to 
you and the other ladies. I am there 
because it is my duty to be. 

Srconp Lapy. Oh, your highness. 

ALBERT. Delightfully modest, 
isn’t she? I know. You have the 
same noble character as your dear 
mother. Good evening, professor. 
[Act bows profoundly. ALBERT ad- 
dresses the two ladies.|_ A brilliant 
fellow, this young man. [Starts up 
right with the two ladies.| He is 
not only a scientifically trained 
astronomer and teacher but also a 
swordsman of the first rank. I saw 
him fencing with the boys this after- 
noon; and J must say, ¢’était parfait, 
absoluement parfait! 

[Exits with the ladies as he 
speaks. | 


Avexanpra. Now you are more 
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melancholy than ever... . Why? 

Act. Shall I say it, your highness? 

ALEXANDRA. Is it anything I 
shouldn’t hear? 

Act [looking toward the door 
through which Apert has vanished]. 
I am jealous, your highness. 

[There is a pause.| 

ALEXANDRA. I am_ grieved, pro- 

fessor. Suddenly you have made me 


remember ... those vast distances 
you spoke of before. 

Act. To-night ... to-night they 
hadn’t seemed so vast. 

ALEXANDRA. Yes... to-night.... 


Act. To-night, for the first time, 
you looked at me as if I were a 
human: - being.satw\. Satan. Ya 5 
Looked at me . . . and said friendly 

. intimate things to me— 

ALExANpRA. I said nothing that— 

Act [with growing boldness]. 
What. you. said. . .~and’did ye 
and looked . . . bewildered me, up- 
set my balance, broke down my self- 
control . . . else I should never have 
spoken. There is a sort of poetry in 
hopelessness. Until to-night, at least 
I had that. It was beautiful in its 
way. But now it’s gone, too. A 
pity! 

ALExANDRA. I don’t know what 
to say . . . I wish I could give it 
back to you. 

Act. That’s beyond your power, 
little princess. 

ALEXANDRA. 
if you please. 

Act. You see, I can’t speak to you 
the way I used to. I am confused, 
your highness. But to-morrow... 
to-morrow .. . 


Don’t call me _ that, 


ALEXANDRA. No, no, . .. it must 
be settled now. I don’t want any 
more misunderstanding. I had bet- 


ter tell you . . . everything . 
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though I’m terribly ashamed... . 
Act. Your highness? 
Avexanpra. No, no, I can’t tell 

yous. 

Acr. I implore you, tell me. I— 
[Hopefully.] Tell me. Obey your 
heart. Take courage, and tell me 
what above all things in the world I 
want to hear... . 

ALEXANDRA. No, no; you are mis- 
understanding me again. But it’s 
my fault. What I have to tell you 
is quite painful. 

Act. What is it, your highness? 

ALEXANDRA. It’s about a deception 
that has been practiced on you. 

Act. A deception? 

[There is a pause.| 

ALEXANDRA. You are a gentleman, 
and you respect me. 

Act. Your highness. . . 

AvexANpra. And I can rely on 
your discretion. 


AGT. eX CS: 

Avexanpra. Absolutely? 

Aci. Absolutely. 

ALEXANDRA. Yes ...I know you 


to be a man of honor and a friend 
of the family ... and I feel that I 
shall never have peace of mind again 
until I tell you. ... My family... 
my mother has but one ambition in 
life—to restore our family to its 
throne. And to that end she wants 
me to marry the Crown Prince... . 
You will understand ... it is not 
easy: for: me» to }tell yous this: i. . 
Every word I speak is like blood 
. . . flowing from a wound... . 
Professor . the Crown Prince 
showed no interest in me, and my 
mother decided . . . that if some 
one else were here . . . some man 
. to whom I could be attentive 
. Albert’s interest in me . 
might be aroused. . . . I want you 
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to believe, professor, that I never 
meant to hurt you... and that I 
am sorry, if I have. Before to-night 
. when I was cold and formal 
with you... it was because IT knew 
that you were ... not at ease. . 
in my presence. My mother asked 
me to invite you to the ball to-night. 
I have never disobeyed her, but if I 
had known . . . if I could have 
foreseen .. . that a man’s eyes would 
light up like that when his heart was 
aflame ... that any one would dare 
. to look into my eyes .. . as 
you have looked— [She pauses, 
walks slowly to the table, sits down.] 
Now I have told you, professor. 
Now you know how you have been 
deceived. [There is a pause.| Have 
you nothing to say? 
Act [Ais head is bowed]. 
only obeyed orders. 
ALExANDRA. I don’t want to seem 
more blameless than I am; it is 
hateful of me to put all the blame 
on mother. [After a pause, she con- 
tinues earnestly, dreamily, almost 
sadly.| I want to be a queen. 
[Lets her head sink on her arm. 
There is a pause.| 
Act [softly]. That means .. . I 
may go now. 
ALEXANDRA. Why do you 
that? 
Act. I have served my purpose. 
ALEXANDRA [rises]. I am afraid I 
shouldn’t have told you. How 
strangely you look at me! 
[The music stops.] 
Act. Something is broken in me. 
. . . Why did you tell me? 


You 


say 


Avexanpra. Shouldn’t I have told 
you? 
Act. Why did you tell me? 


ALEXANDRA. 
you. 


Because I respect 
I want to be friends with you. 
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Act. Do you? How touching! 
... Like the good princess in the 
fairy tale. But I am not a lad any 
more . . . to believe in fairy tales. 

ALEXANDRA. Are you going to 
... punish me? 

Aer 1 adore* you... < 
and hopelessly again. ([Bitterly, 
earnestly, mockingly.| You needn't 
be afraid of me, I know my place. 
IT am still an obedient servant to your 
illustrious family. And what though 
I may be wounded a bit and bleed- 
ing, I cannot but be honored by the 
exalted rdle that has been entrusted 
to me. It is even beginning to amuse 
and interest me. 


. humbly 


ALEXANDRA. You sound insincere. 
Act. Perhaps only bitter. 
ALEXANDRA [uneasily]. And I 


thought it was a kindness to tell 
you the whole truth. 

Act. You have no further need 
of me. The bridegroom has caught 
fire; the teacher can be extinguished. 

ALEXANDRA. I won’t have you 
think such things of me, or say such 
things to me. 

Act. Have no fear. I am silent 
and I serve. Don’t look at me so 
distrustfully. Let us smile and act 
as if nothing has happened. [AL- 
BERT appears at back.| Can’t you 
smile? See, I can. We were talk- 
ing about the eagle. [Louder.] And 
the head of the eagle— 

[ALBERT enters with BEATRICE 
and the two ladies.| 

Axsert. Still here? 

ALEXANDRA. The professor has 
been telling me such interesting 
things. There is an uncommon as- 
tronomical spectacle to-night. 

Avsert. Where? 

Act [uneasily]. In the sky, your 
highness. 
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Avsert. I know that. But which 
stars? 

Act. It is not really anything un- 


common. Only that a few so-called 
summer stars may be observed to 
particularly good advantage to-night. 
Capella, Arcturus, Vega and the 
constellation of the Eagle [With sig- 
nificance.| which consists of seven 
stars, which seven stars form a flying 
eagle; and the head of the eagle . . . 

AxBErT [significantly]. I had no 
idea this was such an_ interesting 
night. 

ALEXANDRA [nervously]. 
head of the eagle— 

ALBERT. You are very much in- 
terested in the stars, aren’t you, 
Alexandra? 


And the 


ALEXANDRA. I never thought much 
about them until to-night. 
Avsert. Thought more about 


roses—what? But to-night the sky 
is illuminated—what? <A_ beautiful 
summer night. [Significantly.] The 
stars shine like eyes. 

Beatrice. If you are interested, 
we have a very good observatory in 
the tower. 

ALBERT. 
know. 

ALEXANDRA. Oh, only an ama- 
teur’s observatory. 

Asert. Doubtless the _ brilliant 
professor fitted it up. The young 
man of a thousand talents . . . what? 

Act. No, your highness, it was 
here when I came. 

Avzert. I wonder 
mention it before. 

ALEXANDRA. You go to bed so 
early. And the stars have no regard 
for etiquette. 

ALBERT. Bravo! That retort was 
so clever the professor himself might 
have thought of it . . . what? 


Have you? I didn’t 


you didn’t 
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Aexanpra. No, Albert. I thought 
of it myself. 

Avsert [to Hyacintu, who has 
just entered with Sympxorosa]. Did 
you hear what she said? 

HyacintH. Who? 

Avsert. Xara. She said the stars 
have no regard for etiquette. 

[A gong sounds. Cxsar, the two 
hussars and ALFRED enter. 
The Coronet enters back left.) 

Beatrice. We dragged the doc- 
tor away from his beloved stars to- 
night. 

HyacintH. And 
boys. 

SympHorosa. Yes, the poor boys 
looked forward to it all day. They 
are delighted with any excuse for 
not going to bed early. 

HyacintH. Well, they can see 
them to-morrow. Fortunately the 
stars are eternal, eh? One can always 
put them off until to-morrow. 

[The Two Lantgs exit back left. | 

Avsert. I didn’t know you had 
an observatory. 

Hyacinto. Oh, yes. Ever since 
my late brother-in-law, Henry, 
bought a big telescope. You have 
seen it often, Colonel. 

Wonpericu. Oh, yes. 


also the poor 


Once I 
burned my tongue up there. 

Avpert. With the telescope? 

Wonperuicu. No, your highness. 
There was some acid in a cup up 
there, and I tasted it. 

SympHorosa. I can imagine what 
an impression it must have made on 
you. 

Wonperticu. I shall never forget 
it, your highness. 

Beatrice. I think, Albert, it is 
time to eat something. 

Azert. I hope to eat a great deal. 
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I always have a ravenous appetite at 


night. Haven’t I, Wunderlich? 
WownperticH. God be thanked, 
your highness. 
Axexanpra [to Act, low]. I 


shouldn’t like them to read in your 
face what we have been talking about. 
[ ALEXANDRA and Acti stand down 
stage left; Hyacintu and At- 
BERT at center, a trifle back; 
BeatricE and SYMPHOROSA 
down right, in front of the 
table. | 
Apert. Xara is absorbed in the 
science of the stars. 
Act [to ALExaNpra]. I'll try, your 
highness, but I am afraid it’s too late. 
Beatrice [to Apert]. She takes 
a keen interest in the education of 
the boys. She supervises their studies. 
ALEXANDRA. That sounds as if 
you are threatening me. 
Avsert. Xara will be an astrono- 
mer yet. 
Hyacintu. Hardly a career to at- 
tract a woman. 
AEexANpRA. I have offended you 
deeply. 


Aci. Yes, your highness. 

ALEXANDRA. Won’t you forgive 
me? 

Act. No, your highness. 


[AtBert comes slowly toward 
ALEXANDRA. | 

SympuHorosa [to BratRicE, in an 
agitated whisper|. Something has 
happened between them. 

Beatrice. Don’t say such things 
to frighten me, or I shall faint on the 
spot. 

[She moves toward Act.] 

ALBERT [as he joins ALEXANDRA]. 
Xara, will you leave the starry firma- 
ment, and come down to earth a 
while? May I offer my arm? 

Avexanpra [takes his arm. Nerv- 
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ously]. What an unexpected honor, 
your highness. 

SympHorosA [to Beatrice].. See 
how excited he is. His ears are red. 
Better send him away at once. 


Beatrice. Leave him to me. I'll 
send him away. 
ALBERT [escorting ALEXANDRA 


slowly to the table|. First you neg- 
lect me, and now you make fun of 
me. 

ALEXANDRA. I neglect you? 
can you say that? 

[Act Aas slowly followed AxEx- 
ANDRA. | 

Beatrice [intercepting him at cen- 
ter]. You seem to be in bad humor, 
professor. 

Act. No, your highness. If you 
will permit me to say so, this is the 
happiest night of my life. 

Beatricp. But you do seem nerv- 
ous ... and agitated. 

Act. It’s the unaccustomed sur- 
roundings, your highness. 

Hyacintu [at the table, to ALEx- 
ANDRA]. You seem agitated, my child. 
But no matter, you are all the pret- 
tier when your cheeks are flushed. 

ALEXANDRA [at the table]. I al- 
ways get flushed when I hear music. 

Beatrice. If you are tired, we will 
excuse you. Don’t forget you must 
be up early in the morning. 

Act. I am not tired, your high- 
ness. On the contrary, I am only be- 
ginning to be awake. 

Avsert [Zo Avexanpra]. Do you 
love music? 

Beatrice [calls to him]. 
adores music. She sings, too! 

Axsert. And you never sang for 
me! 

SympnHorosa [who is standing with 
Beatrice and Act]. Don’t hesitate 
to go, professor, if you are sleepy. 


How 


She 
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Act. Sleepy, your highness? Why, 

I just woke up . . . not five minutes 
ago. 


ALEXANDRA [fo ALBERT]. I hesi- 
tate to sing for you. You know so 
much about music. 

Apert. I? About music? That’s 
capital! Did you hear that, Wunder- 
lich? 

Wonoer.icu. I heard, your high- 
ness. 

Beatrick [to Aci, again obstruct- 
ing his way].. You are in a bad 
humor, professor. Suppose we send 
your supper up to your room. 

Act. [ll eat my supper here. 

[Beatrice zs startled by his tone.| 

Apert. Well, Aunt Beatrice, are 
you studying astronomy, too? Do 
you want to starve us to death? 

Beatrice [hurries to the table}. 
God forbid, dear Albert! 

SympHorosa [as she, too, goes to 
the table]. We are lost! 

AvzserT. I have always observed 
that my appetite is keenest at night. 

Hyacinto. There you are like 
Louis XIV. 

Beatrice. Shall we sit down? 
[AtBert and ALEXANDRA sit.] Sit 
here, professor. 

[Indicates the place between 
SympHorosA and her. But 
Act sits next to ALEXANDRA.] 

Act. Thank you. 

Beatrice. Not there, professor . . . 
here! 

Act [does not stir]. 
very well, thank you. 

[Painful silence. Shaking his 
head, HyacintTu sits. | 

SympHorosa [whispers to BeEa- 
Trice]. We are lost! I know there’s 
going to be a scandal. 

Apert. The Bourbons had 
healthy appetites by day as well. 


This will do 
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Louis XVIII once consumed fifteen 
lamb chops at a public dinner. 
Imagine how much he must have 
eaten when no one was looking. 
That disgusts you, doesn’t it, Bea- 
trice? You are not listening. 
Beatrice [nervously]. Indeed I 
am. Louis XV consumed eighteen 
lamb chops. 
Ausert. No, it was the eighteenth 
Louis and the fifteenth lamb chop. 
[The lackeys, at the serving table, 
are preparing to serve the 
soup. | 
Beatrice [sweetly]. I hope you 
like cold bouillon, Albert. 


ALBERT. favorite 


My summer 
beverage. 
Beatrice. I am so glad. 
SympHorosa [sweetly]. What a 


fortunate coincidence! 

HyacintH. How long they are 
taking to serve it. 

Beatrice. Here it comes now, 
dear. [Casar, the two hussars and 
ALFRED serve the soup.| You can’t 
keep it on the table, for it gets 
warm. 

[Each is served, and tastes the 
soup. Ceremonial silence.] 

Act [unexpectedly, though not 
loudly, breaks the silence]. And the 
head of the eagle—I really must 
finish that sentence—is a star called 
Altair or Alpha Aguile, the star 
whose brilliant green radiance illumi- 
nates the sky to-night. That is what 
I wanted to say. 

ALEXANDRA. You had quite a diffi- 
cult time reaching the end of that 
sentence. 

ALBERT. Doubtless the professor 
speaks so beautifully because Xara 
likes to listen to him. 

Beatrice. It was beautiful, but I 
didn’t understand a word of it. 
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Act. I don’t know how to speak 
beautifully. Her highness reproached 
me with it just a while ago. 


Axsert [to Atrexanpra]. Did 
you? 
ALEXANDRA. Yes. 


Beatrice [to change the subject]. 

Is the soup cold enough, Albert? 
{Music begins.| 

AxBERT. Just right. 

Wonperticu. His highness likes 
his soup at eight degrees Celsius. 

Hyacintu. Beautiful speech is not 
the most important thing. What 
counts is the fact that he has studied 
a great deal, and knows a great deal. 

Act. Perhaps the reason I can’t 
speak well is that I have never done 
anything but study. 

Hyacintu. That never hurt you, 
my boy. 

ABert. How many hours a day 
did you study? 

Act. Usually—ten. 
many every night. 

ABert. Ten and ten are twenty. 

[He rises.] 

Beatrick. What are you looking 

for, my dear? 


... And. as 


Asert. The salt. 

WonperticH. Here it is, your 
highness. 

Apert. Thanks. [Resumes his 


seat; takes the salt.| 
four hours for sleep. 
Aci. Not that many—sometimes. 
AvBerT. That is very bad. I need 
fifteen hours’ sleep myself. 
[A pause.] 
Sympuorosa. I need eight. 
[A pause.] 
Hyacintu. 
[A pause.| 
SympHorosa [fo 
And you? 
[4 long pause.] 


That left you 


I need six. 


WonberLicuH]. 
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Wonpberticu. Two. 

Aci. It is a matter of individual 
habit. For instance, Napoleon— 

[Stops suddenly. A painful si- 
lence. Each sips his bouillon. 
The cups are put down simul- 
taneously. | 

Beatrice. And so you can’t speak 
properly because you’ve studied too 
much? 

Act. The many things one takes 
in from books must first dissolve 
themselves in the blood, your high- 
ness. They must ferment like wine. 
Then only will they release that beau- 
tiful bouquet, that fine fragrance, 
called poetry. There is a bit of poetry 
in every man, but many things must 
happen before it becomes articulate. 


ALBERT. A pretty woman... 
what? 

Aci. #Perhapse. ; 

Beatriczr. But... Albert... . 

Hyacinto. It depends on_ the 
woman... . I have met women who 


stifled the poetry in a man. 

Beatrice. They are quite right. 
I don’t like poets. 

Act. It depends on the man... . 
I have met men whom no woman can 
hurt. I envy them. 

AExanpra. Why? 

[The bouillon cups are removed. | 


Act. Because I am so easily hurt 
myself. 
Asert. By women? 


Act. By any intense emotion. I 
am supersensitive, I suppose. What 
another man would only laugh at— 
might do me irreparable injury. 

Avsert. But that is really un- 
necessary. 

Act. I know. 

Beatrice. And not very probable. 

Axsert. But I daresay you have 
had your experience with women. 
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Act. No, your highness. Only 
with books. 

[AFreD serves from a platter. 
Only Hyactntu, ALBERT and 
Wonperticu help themselves.] 

ABERT. Oh, come now! 

Act. It is true, your highness. 
My first taste of the world was here. 
I came here straight from my books. 
And it would be a pity . . . if any- 
thing happened ...to drive me 
back to them again. 

Hyacintu. It would be a pity! 

Act. Please, don’t misunderstand 
me. It is not myself I am thinking 
about . . . but—I have a mother ... 
and you see ...I am the only son 

. all she has. And I have a 

sister, too. . . . She isn’t pretty, poor 
girl, but I have educated her... 


done all I could for her. I’d like to 
see her happily married ... and 
then— [Looks about him.|] 1 beg 


your pardon, I didn’t realize I was 
the only one speaking. 

ALEXANDRA. Go on. Goon... 
I am very much interested in what 
you are saying. 

Act. And there is also my old 
teacher, Dr. Waldbrott. 

Hyacintu. Of the University of 
Heidelberg? 

Act. Yes, Father, he lectures there. 

Avsert. On what subject? 

Act. Astral chemistry. 

Avert [to HyactnTu]. 
what that is. 

Hyacintu. The chemistry of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Avsert. Oh! 

Hyacintu. I know the old gentle- 
man—an admirable man and an 
eminent scholar. 

Act eYeshisn’t UhenweHer.. 
honors me with his confidence. 


Tell me 
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A.srrt. Chemistry of the heavenly 
bodies? 

Aci Yes. 

ALBERT. YES. . 

[There is a pause.] 

Act. Dr. Waldbrott used to say 
to me that he would die happy if he 
could be sure that I would continue 
his life’s work. He has entrusted his 
two great theories . . . to me. 

Apert. I beg your pardon, but 
how many great theories had he alto- 
gether? 

Act. Two. 

Avsert. And he entrusted them 
both to you? 

AGLI SES: 

ALBERT. Good! 

Act, It is a very important, a very 
serious trust, your highness. 

Apert. Certainly, certainly. 

Acti. It carries a grave responsi- 
bility... . My teacher, my mother 
and my sister . . . it is only on their 
account that I prize my insignificant 
life: 4. pwhenay ite -) | Looks Aat 
ALEXANDRA.| .. . when it’s in dan- 
ger. [Silence. He raises his glass.| 1 
drink to the welfare of the beautiful 
young princess. 

[Drains the glass in a single 


gulp. SyMPHOROSA nudges 
Beatrice repeatedly with her 
elbow. | 

Apert. Prosit! That was a 


mighty draught! 
[Smiling, he nudges his neigh- 
bors.| 

Hyacintn. That was the draught 
of a novice. One doesn’t drink 
heavy wine like this so quickly. 

Act. I didn’t know, Father. I 
never had the pleasure of drinking 
it before. 

HyacintuH. Then let me _ intro- 
duce you with appropriate ceremony. 
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This is Tokay, my boy, and of the 
very oldest. 

Beatrice. And it is drunk with 
dessert, and not with the soup. 

Hyacintu. A two-fold error: you 
drank too soon and you drank too 
much. 

Act. I didn’t know, Father. I 
must own it was the first glass of 
wine I ever drank in my life. 

Hyacintu. Not really? 

Act. Really, Father. . ... There, 
you see, that, too, had to happen to- 
night. 

[ALEXANDRA empties her own 
glass.| 

Beatrice. Alexandra! 

Hyactintu [takes ALEXANDRA'S 
glass]. And I had just finished say- 
ing that one doesn’t drink this wine 
so fast. 

Avsert. It’s plain to see why 
Xara did it. 

Hyacintu. Why? 

Apert. To keep the professor in 
countenance. 

Beatrice. It was quite unneces- 
sary. You never take any wine. 

Avexanpra. I do to-night, mother. 
[To Avpert.] Albert . .. see that 
this old professor gets some appoint- 
ment. Waldbrott—that was his name, 
wasn’t it? 

Hyacintu. Waldbrott—yes. 

Avsert. If you wish it—I can 
write to Berlin. Please, Wunderlich, 
make a note of it. 

WunperLicH [writes in his note- 
book]. I am making a note of it, 
your highness. 

ALEXANDRA. What sort of appoint- 
ment can one get for a man like that? 
Act. That’s just it—none at all. 

Apert. Surely the Emperor can 
do something for him. 
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Act. Hardly, your highness. The 
man serves a greater lord. 

Avsert. A greater lord than the 
Emperor? 

Act. One much greater. [Points 
upwards.| He is an astronomer. 


Aexanpra. I should like to meet 
your sister. 

Act. She is in Dresden, your high- 
ness. 

Avexanpra. Do you love her very 
much? 


Act. Very much, your highness. 


ALExANpRA. A stupid question to 
ask, wasn’t it? 
Beatrice [uneasily]. Yes, my 


child, it was. 

Act. No, your highness, it was a 
clever question because it is a pleasure 
to answer it. I love my sister with 
all my heart. In my darkest hours I 
think of her. For she has the in- 
domitable faith that I cannot be 
crushed, that I am a world unto my- 
self. 

ABert [somewhat ironically]. A 
whole world? 

Act. Yes, your highness. 

Avexanpra. How beautiful. 

Avsert. Isn’t that a great deal? 

Act [courageously]. No, your 
highness. As an astronomer one 
learns that the tiniest speck is not to 
be despised. [Wzuth significance.] 
Those little specks in the sky... 


every single one...is a_ great 
world. 
AvBErT. Every one? 


Act [more bravely]. Every one! 

Avsert [@ bit sharply]. Perhaps 
they only think so, those little specks. 

Aat [still more bravely, though not 
loudly]. Oh, I know it is difficult 
for the great lords to realize. They 
say: “Ten million inhabitants make 
an army of two millions.” ... Yet 
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it is true that, among all these mil- 
lions, each individual is a world in 
himself, a world which may not be 
destroyed. 

Beatrice [uneasily]. But, pro- 
fessor, who is trying to destroy any 
worlds? 

Act. Women, for example, do it 
with a smile. [To ALeExAnoprA.] 
Your highness, why do you look at 
me so fixedly? 

ALEXANDRA. 
saying. 

Act [to Beatrice]. And your high- 
ness looks at me so uneasily. Perhaps 
you don’t like what I’m saying. 

Beatrice [coldly]. That is not the 
tone in which you are accustomed to 
speak to me, professor. 

Act [ditterly]. I am in very good 
humor to-night. 

Beatrice. Better 
for, professor. 

ALEXANDRA [soothingly]. Mother, 
we are at a ball and are drinking 
champagne... . 

[Raises her glass.| 

Beatrice. I am astonished, pro- 
fessor. 

SympHorosa [in alarm, suddenly]. 
Albert, I commend the salmon to 
you. It is the pride of our chef. 

Apert. I say, he does put it well. 
That’s why Xara is so interested. 
What’s that about the salmon? [To 
SympHorosa.| Did you say some- 
thing about the salmon? 


I like what you are 


than we care 


SympHorosa. It’s the pride of our 
chef. 

ABErT. Oh, is it? . . . But what 
has that to do with it? 

SympHorosa. Nothing. I just 
mentioned it. 

Apert. Oh! Yes! Well! Little 


specks in the sky. Astronomy. Ro- 
mance. Empty phrases. 
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Aci [heatedly]. No, not empty 
phrases, your highness. 

Axsert. Oh, yes, they are. Phrases 
for women. To impress them. Every 
star a world in itself! 

Act [Jelligerently]. Not every star, 
your highness. 

Avsert. No? 

Act. No. The big white moon, 
for example ... it makes a huge, 
pretentious, glittering show, yet it 
has no light of its own. It only re- 
flects the light of the sun. On the 
other hand, there is the modest little 
star called Vega, which you seem to 
hold in such contempt .. . its light 
is a thousand times stronger than 
the light of the sun. 

[SympHorosa nudges BEATRICE. | 

AsBerT. Its modesty is charming, 
under the circumstances, 

Act [sharply]. It isn’t modesty, 
your highness. It is only remoteness. 

Axsert. It is fitting for remote 
things to glimmer modestly. 

Act [openly truculent]. It only 
seems so to your highness. To me, 
because I know what it is, it shines 
in its true value; and so I proudly 
proclaim that it is more brilliant than 
the sun, and that its brilliance is its 
own. .. [Puts his hand on his 
chest.] Its own! 

ALBERT [smiling]. Possibly, pro- 
fessor. It seems I do not under- 
stand these things. 

Act [decidedly]. 
ness, 

Beatrice [to SyMPHOROSA in @ 
harrowed whisper]. 1 can’t bear it 
any longer. 

ALBERT. 


No, your high- 


Charming! Charming! 
At last a man who tells me to my 
face that there is something I do not 
understand. 

Act [stubbornly]. No, your high- 
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ness doesn’t know anything about it. 

Avzert [forcing himself to seem 
pleased|. In twenty years } haven't 
heard any one so outspoken. Pro- 
fessor, I admire you not only as an 


astronomer, but as a man. I am 
charmed with your candor. 
Act [as if offended|. It makes 


no difference to me whether you like 
it or not. 

Axsert [jovially]. There’s can- 
dor for you! Charming! I’m really 
enjoying myself here. 

Beatrice [weakly]. Oh! 

[She rises suddenly, sways. Gen- 
eral consternation. | 

ALBERT [puts down his glass]. 
What’s the matter, Aunt Beatrice? 


[He rises.| Aunt Beatrice! Tu te 
trouves mal? 
Beatrice [weakly]. My head... 


all of a sudden. . . . Laisse moi... 
je vous en prie—forgive me.... 
[WunpeErticH has gone to her as- 
sistance and is supporting her.| 
Merci, mon _ Colonel. ... Never 
mind. eas 
[The hussars swiftly draw the 
portieres across both big 
arches. Wunper.icH leaves 
Beatrice and crosses to left.| 


ALBERT. Tu te trouves mal, Tante 
Béatrice? 

Beatrice. I am sorry ...a little 
weakness ... please don’t bother 


fee ul leretire. 
WonperticH [to Casar]. Have 
that music stopped. 
[Czsar whispers to ALFRED, who 
hurries off. The music stops.| 
Avsert [takes Beatrice’s arm]. 
I don’t doubt that you exerted your- 
self too much to-day. Let me see 
you to your room. 
Hyacintu. Don’t bother, Albert. 
Pll take her up. 
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Axzsert. No, no. Stay here. . 
everybody. [To Sympuorosa, who 
is about to accompany them.| Sym- 
phorosa, you stay here with the 
salmon. Please sit down, Xara. No 
excitement. Ill look after her. 

Beatrice [in a faint voice]. No 


excitement . . . with a houseful of 
Strangers’... Oh... toh! 
Apert. All right, my dear. . 


everything will be all right. [To the 
others.| I wish you all to remain 
here, please. [Goes toward left, sup- 
porting Bearrice.| As if nothing 


had happened. [As he passes 
Casar.] Why has the music 
stopped? 


Wonperticu [answers for Cxsar]. 
I thought your highness would pre- 
fer no music during this unfortu- 
nate— 

Avsert [leading Beatrice slowly 
off]. Let the music continue. The 
more the better! 

[Casar makes a sign to ALFRED, 
who exits.| 

Beatrice.  .Pardonnez 
Merci, mon cher. . 

[AvpertT and Beatrice exit.] 

Wonoerticu [as he follows them]. 
Music. 

[He looks at Cxsar. There is a 
brief pause, and the music be- 
gins again. Beaming with 
satisfaction, WUNDERLICH exits. 
All except SympHorRosa_ re- 
sume their seats.] 

Act. Is your highness ill, too? 

SympHorosa. No. 


mol.. 


Act. Well, then— 

SympuHorosa. I don’t know what 
to do. 

Act. Why not follow their high- 
nesses? And let the music continue? 


The more the better. 
Sympuorosa [crosses to left; looks 
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at Avexanpra]. What are you go- 
ing to do? 
[ALEXANDRA rises, undecided.| 

Hyacintu. Stay here. Your 
mother forbade you to leave. 

SympHorosa [¢o Hyacinto]. And 
you? 

Hyactntu. See here, my dear; I 
love Beatrice very much, but she has 
been having these delicate attacks for 
thirty years. And I have seen too 
many of them to be alarmed. If they 
strike her standing, she sits down 

. and if they strike her sitting, 
she rises. 

SympHorosa. Karl! 

HyacintH [earnestly]. The situa- 
tion here is much more serious. I 
warned you this afternoon. 


SympHorosa. What a misfortune! 

[She exits at left. Casar with- 

draws. Wyacintu, Act and 

ALEXANDRA are left alone. 

There is a pause. ALEXANDRA 

sits on the taboret, down 
right. | 


Hyactntu [severely]. Well, my 
son, you see what mischief you have 
done. 

ALEXANDRA [greatly agitated]. It 
was my fault, Hyacinth. I am en- 
tirely to blame. That is why I stayed 

Gc ASO) artersy 

Hyacintu. Don’t excite yourself, 
my child. Let us talk it over calmly. 
That is why I stayed. You have 


nothing to fear while I am _ here. 


[To Act.] But you have. 

Act [sits]. No, Father, I’m not 
afraid. 

ALEXANDRA. It wasn’t his fault. 


How deeply hurt he must have been, 

to do such a thing! 

happy, Hyacinth! 
[She buries her face in the robe 


I am so un- 
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beside her.| 

Hyacintu. Calm yourself, dear. 

Aai [rises. Vehemently]. I couldn’t 
endure it any longer, Father, I 
couldn’t. .. . God is my witness, I 
tried. But I am only human, Father, 
and ...in love ...I hardly knew 
what I was saying.... 

Hyacintu. Tell me, my son, are 
you angry with me, too? 

Act. How could I be, Father? 

Hyacintu. Then don’t shout like 
that. I can hear you. And I under- 
stand you too, my son. 

Act [grandiosely; excitedly]. I am 
done for, but I shan’t sell my life 
cheaply. Not even to this beautiful 
daughter of a king. Yesterday—no, 
this very afternoon, I would have 
given it for her handkerchief. But 
now that blood has been let, I hold 
it dearly. 

Hyacintu. What you have done— 

Act. I am ready to face the con- 
sequences. 

Hyacintu. I knew you would be, 
my son. 

Act [very grandiosely]. I am 
ready to answer for it: to anybody— 
to the family, to the Prince, or to his 
adjutant with swords or any weapons 
they choose. But what I did I had 


to do. And there is more I have to 
do. 

Hyacintu. More? 

Aci. Yes, more. 


Hyacintu. And this is our seri- 
ous young scientist! [To ALExan- 
prA.| Well, my girl, see what we 
have come to. Here we are. [Re- 
proachfully.| Wow do you like it? 

ALEXANDRA. Come here. 

Hyacintu [goes to her]. Well? 

ALEXANDRA. Sit down here. 

[He does so.] 
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Hyacintu. Well? 

ALEXANDRA. Now ask me again 
how I like it 

Hyacintu. How do you like it? 

ALEXANDRA [07 his shoulder, low]. 
Hyacinth ...I like it very much. 

Hyacintu [astonished]. Upon 
my soul! The thing is worse than 
I thought. 

[Moves nearer to her.| 

ALvExANDRA [still on his shoulder]. 

Hyacinth ... dear Hyacinth... I 


See has 

Hyacintu. Well, my _ child? 
What is it? Out with it! 

Avexanpra. Hyacinth . . . that 


glass of wine .. . it was the first I 
ever drank in my life, too. 

Hyacintu. For a first drink it 
was a hearty one. 

ALEXANDRA [with a glance at Act]. 
For his sake, Hyacinth. So that they 
wouldn’t laugh at him. 

Hyacintu. Fancy that! You 
amaze me. And how did it taste? 

ALEXANDRA — [delighted|. Made 
me... fuddled ... and warm... . 
I wish I could die like this . . . But 
first I want the professor to forgive 
me. 

Act. How can I forgive you? 

Hyacintu. Silence! There, there, 
I forgive you for him, my dear. 
[ALExanpRA dries her tears.| Have 
your cry out, and don’t worry 
about it. 

ALEXANDRA. That’s not why I am 
crying, Hyacinth. 

Hyacintu. Why, then? 


ALEXANDRA. Because I...am 
sorry ... for him. 
Act. You needn’t be sorry for me. 


Hyacintu [mildly]. You are not 
to speak now, my son. 

Avexanpra. I have never been as 
sorry for any one... 
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Hyacintu. And when he looks 
at you, you are sorrier for him than 
ever. 

Avexanpra [looks at Act]. When 
he looks at me, his eyes scorch my 
face . . . just as when you open the 
door of a stove— 

Hyacintu. Yes, yes. The door 
of a stove. And what then? 

AvExanpra [in child-like surprise]. 
And then... then... his glance 
seems to enter my breast... and 
touch ... my heart . . . just as you 
touch a key of the piano with one 
finger . . . very softly. 

Hyacintu. A key of the piano. 
Yes, yes .. . and what else? . 

A.Exanpra. When he speaks. . . 
since I hurt him ...when he 
speaks, his voice rings in my con- 
sciousness for a long time after. . . 
Like a bell. And that hurts. I pity 
him so. 

Hyacintu [concerned]. I see, my 
dear. Only I am afraid it is neither 
remorse nor pity. 


ALEXANDRA. What then? 
Hyacintu. A bit of internal dis- 
order ... the lungs ... the heart. 


[Puts his ear to her chest.] 


Take a deep breath. Now sigh. 
[ALEXANDRA sighs.]| Say, “Pro- 
fessor.” 


ALEXANDRA [looks at Act]. Pro- 
fessor’)! 

Hyacintu [dryly]. The heart. 

ALEXANDRA [sorrowfully, reproach- 
fully]. You are making fun of me, 
Hyacinth. 

Hyacintu. Not at all, my child. 
The matter is very serious. Tell me, 
dear. When...did you begin 

..er... to pity him so? 

Avexanpra. Before. Here in this 
room. . . . Quite suddenly. . . . He 
said something— 
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Hyacintu. What did he say? 

Axexanpra [looks at Act]. He 
will remember the word. 

Hyactnru. What was it, my son? 

Act. I know, Father. It was when 
I said that I, too, was a world in 
myself. 

ALEXANDRA. 

Act. No? Well, then it was be- 
fore that . . . when I spoke of the 
poetry of hopelessness. 

ALEXANDRA. No. 

Hyacintu. Well, what was it he 
said that touched you so? 


No. 


ALEXANDRA [fo Hyacintu]. He 
said: “lad.” 
Hyacinto. Lad? [She  nods.] 


What did he say “lad” for? 

ALEXANDRA. He said he wasn’t a 
lad any more to believe in fairy 
tales. 

Hyacintu. Oh, that was it? 

ALEXANDRA [smiles happily as if in 
a dream]. You know ...I had 
always known the word, but I had 
never heard it spoken before. We 
say “boy,” don’t we? ... And he, 
poor fellow, said “lad,” with such a 
quaint lilt to it...so sweetly... 
I knew at once it was what they used 
to call him at home... what his 
family calls him to this very day. 
...And...I don’t know why 
. . . but suddenly it seemed as if I, 
too, had been there .. . in the vil- 
lage where they called him “lad” 
... I saw the tiny, spotless cottages 
with acacia trees around them . 
and his mother .. . and his sister 

. who called him “lad”... and 
loved him, and were proud of him. 
... That was why. 

[There is a brief pause.] 

Hyacintu. Well, my boy—what 

do you say to that? 
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Aexanpra. Hyacinth, what did 
you call him? 
Hyacintu. My lad... of course, 
that’s what I meant. 
ALEXANDRA. You dear! 
[Embraces him delightedly.| 
Hyacintuo [while she embraces 


him, to Act]. See that? I under- 
stand women. 

Act [touched]. She’s beautiful 

. and good .. . I’ve forgiven her 
long ago. 

Avexanpra. But I can’t forgive 
myself. Never, never! [With a 
start.| What are we thinking? 


[Suddenly.] And poor mother . . 
[She is about to rise.] 

Hyacintu. Stay, my child, I 
wouldn’t go up to her now. Com- 
pose yourself first, and then we shall 
go up together. 

Act [crosses to the table]. 
mother was very cruel. 

[Sits at the place where Hya- 
cINTH had been sitting.| 

ALEXANDRA. I’m sorry for that, 
too. I’m sorry for everything now. 
And yet I’m so happy here. [Em- 
braces Wyactntu.] And you are 
sweet . . . and good . . . and strong 

. and you understand one so well. 

Hyacintu. The curious thing 
about you two is that I ought to be 
severe with you. . . . And I shall be 
severe with you. The moment you 
showed signs of getting out of con- 
trol your mother dropped the reins. 
And now I must take them in hand. 
[Very gravely; rises.]} This affair 
must end here, my dear children. It 
can’t go any further. I trust you 
both realize that. Fortunately, you 
are both too clever not to realize it. 
I am very sorry. Sorry for you, too, 
my son. [More severely, to Act.] 
Your conduct. here to-day ... Oh, 


Your 
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you needn’t be so depressed about it. 
How can I go on when you look at 
me like that? Now, see here. [Be- 
gins over again.| Your conduct to- 


day was— [His tone changes.] I 
wish you wouldn’t look at me so 
knowingly. It confuses me. You 
are just as bad as she is... [To 


ALEXANDRA.| ... and you needn’t 
look so pleased. You have no cause 
to... . This is unheard of! [Walks 
a few paces.| Unheard of! [Comes 
to a standstill; bursts out angrily.| 
You sit there. You don’t say a word. 


You just look at me. And one 
can’t say what one means. [To Act, 
beginning all over again.| Your 


conduct to-night was...I must 
say— [Cannot look Aci in the eye.| 
Ie must. say «7 it. was sréallyfoess 
quite justifiable. There! I’ve said it. 
[To Avexanpra, crossly.| Why do 
you look at me so affectionately? 

ALExANDRA [delighted|. You are 
looking at me affectionately, Hya- 
cinth. 

Hyacintu [crossly]. That’s the 
worst of it. Yes, that’s the worst of 
it. When I look at you, I. . 
I look at you . . . like this. . 
heard of! I look at you. . 
heart aches for you. 

. you children...:. you™ are 
young ... unspoiled ...andI... 
no, I wasn’t born to be a judge. I 
try to be... but I try in vain. I 
can’t... judge you. There you sit 
. . . two fine young people . . . and 
in such a desperate plight ... but 
so happy in spite of it . . . you will 
never be as happy again. Happiness 
flies past like the wind. You have 
scarcely felt it before it is gone. . . 
And then comes the reality, to which 
you will awake to-morrow morning 

. which will separate you, and 


. when 
. . Un- 
. and my 
. ©) BUby you 
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which will be for the best. . . . But 
it will hurt a little, my dear children. 
It will hurt ... such things have 
happened before. ... Even to me 
.. When I wore a uniform. A 
long, long time ago. [He turns 
away. There is a pause. He goes 
to the table, picks up his glass. 
Softly.| To your happiness. 
[Raises the glass, sips the wine, 
sits at the place which Act 
had occupied during supper. 
There is a pause during which 


ALEXANDRA and Aci _ sit 
motionless. Cassar enters 
quietly. | 

HyacintH. What is it, my 

friend? 

Casar [quietly]. Her highness 


requests the Reverend Father to go 
and see her. 

Hyacintu. At once? 

Casar. Her highness used 
word “immediately.” 

Hyacintu. She would send for 
me now, just as I am beginning to 
enjoy my supper! 

Casar [in consternation]. Didn’t 
the Reverend Father like the soup? 

Hyacintu. Soup? [Rises.] Bitter, 
hot tea is what you gave me. 

Casar. Oh! Oh! Your rever- 
ence! What an error! Oh, I could 
kill myself. 

Hyacinty. I forbid you to kill 
yourself, though I’m sure you had 
no such intention. And Id forbid 
you to scold the unfortunate waiter 
who made the error, if I didn’t know 
you’d do it anyhow. I'll be back 
directly, children. 

ALEXANDRA [rises]. But Hya- 
cinth! We can’t stay here alone. 
Hadn’t I better go with you? 

Cxsar. Her highness, the Princess 
Symphorosa, asked her highness, 
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your mother, whether she wanted to 
see your highness. 
ALEXANDRA. What did she say? 
Cazsar. Her highness ... so to 
speak . . . expressed herself . . . to 
the effect that— 
Avpxanpra. What did she say? 
Cxsar. Her highness said: “Let 
her keep out of my sight.” 
[There is a pause. Cxsar steps 
back and whispers to AvFRep.| 
HyactntuH. You see, my child! 
Just stay where you are while I 
speak to your mother. You needn’t 
envy me the task. Then I shall 
come back and fetch you. 
[He exits at left. ALFrep exits. 
There is a pause.]| 
ALpxaANnprRA [after the pause, dur- 
ing which she has repeatedly looked 


at Act]. Please ...I don’t even 
know your first name. What is it? 
Act. Hans. 
ALEXANDRA. How old are you? 
Aci. Twenty-nine. 
ALEXANDRA. Where were you 
born? 
Act. In Transylvania. 


What district? 
Your highness 


ALEXANDRA. 

Act [in surprise]. 

.. at last we are left alone... 
and you ask me questions like a 
census taker. 

ALEXANDRA [embarrassed;  help- 
lessly]. I want to know you. I 
want to hear all about you as quickly 
as_ possible. [Almost in tears.] 
But I don’t know how to go about 
it. 

Act. Have you thought of to- 
morrow morning? 

Avexanpra. I don’t want to think 
about that yet. The few moments 
we have together now . . . mustn’t 
be spoiled . . . for you or for me— 
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Act. To-morrow they'll sweep me 
out like rubbish. 

Avexanpra. And what if I don’t 
let them, Hans? 

Act. Just the same, I shall go 
... just the same. 

ALEXANDRA [notices Casar]. What 
are you waiting for? 

Casar. For your 
highness. 

ALEXANDRA [comes toward him]. 
There is nothing. You may go. 

Casar. Yes, your highness. 

[But he does not move.]| 


orders, your 


ALEXANDRA. You may go. 

Casar. Leave the room, your 
highness? 

ALEXANDRA. At once, Cesar. 

Casar. Your highness. 

ALEXANDRA. Yes? 

Crsar. It appears that I myself 


served Father Hyacinth the tea in- 
stead of soup. But then so many 
extraordinary things have happened 
to-night, it is no wonder— 

ALEXANDRA. You may go, Cesar. 

Ceasar. Yes, your highness. I am 
certain the world is coming to an 
end, your highness. 

[He sobs and exits weeping at 
left. Act goes to door through 
which Cxsar made his exit, 
and remains standing there, 
looking at ALExANDRA. There 
is a pause.| 

Act [after a glance into the ball- 


room]. The ballroom is empty. 
The guests are leaving. [Speaks 
softly with passionate warmth.| 


And now we are quite alone, prin- 
cess. Perhaps only for a few min- 
utes . . . and then all that was beau- 
tiful in my life . . . will be gone. 

ALEXANDRA [trembling]. I have 
never before . . . been alone with a 
man. 
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Act [comes toward her]. Are you 
afraid of me? 

ALEXANDRA. 
ifeit’s) fear’. 
to be afraid. 

Act. The last time ... perhaps 
the last moment I shall see you. Do 
you love me? 

ALEXANDRA [almost stammering; 
like a child]. If it’s love... then 

. it’s just the same as... when 
I was a little girl . . . and the Em- 
peror came. [He regards her in as- 
tonishment.| Yes ...I1 had seen 
many portraits of the Emperor .. . 
with a golden crown on his head 

. in all his glitter and glory... 
and then once, when he visited us, 
in civilian clothes— [Regretfully.| 
I didn’t recognize him. 

Act. My beautiful princess! 
[Comes nearer to her.| 
ALEXANDRA _ [trembling]. 

come too near, Hans. 


I don’t know. But 
.. then I want always 


Don’t 


Aci. Are you so afraid of me? 
[Takes her hand.]| 
ALEXANDRA [draws back]. I don’t 
like .. . you to touch me. .. . How 


cold your hand is! 

Act. No. It’s yours that’s hot. 
What are you thinking that makes 
your hand tremble in mine? 

ALExanpra. Of something reck- 
less, and— 

Act. And of what? 

AvLEexanprA. And of my_ rank, 
Hans. [There is a pause. ALBXxan- 
pra glances toward the  table.| 
Won’t you have something to eat? 

Act. No. 

ALEXANDRA. Why won’t you eat? 


Act. I am not hungry. [Turns 
to her ardently.| I’m thirsty. 
ALEXANDRA [trembling]. Will 


you drink something? 
Act. No. I am thirsty for you, 
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for your mouth and your eyes... 
and your voice. . 


ALEXANDRA [ferrified|. You must- 
n't look at me like that! 
Aci [passionately]. When I look 


into your eyes ... we seem to be 
mounting together on the crest of a 
flame— 

ALEXANDRA [in alarm]. What do 
you mean? 

Aci. Upward ...ever upward 
dee onigner syuealonp théetpathi. J) 

AvExaANpra [alarmed, child-like}. 
What path are you talking about? 

Act [coming nearer to her|. The 
path you pointed out to me. . 
Before, I lacked the courage to 
realize . . . that I am the rival of a 
king. But now I know it. And now 
I know I have won. Before, I only 
stammered, but now, now I want to 
sing . . . because I have triumphed, 
triumphed over every obstacle. . . 
And now— 

ALEXANDRA [stares at him in ter- 
ror]. And now? 

Act. I know that to-morrow my 
triumph will be over. [Takes her 
hands]. But to-night, your highness, 
we shall see who is king, he or I! 

ALEXANDRA [faint with terror]. 
You frighten me! 

Act. My _ silence 
frightened you more. 

ALEXANDRA [terrified]. Now... 
you want to take your revenge... 

Act. I love you. 

ALEXANDRA [looks terror-stricken 
into his eyes]. How you hate me 
now— 

Act. And I won’t have you pity 
me! Soon they will all come back. 
Another minute and I'll be a servant 
again. A dismissed servant! Must 
it end like that? Can’t I even make 
you arrogant again? Can’t I make 
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you insult me... so that in my 
rage I may take you in my arms and 
carry you off . . . out into the night 

. among your roses . . . and kiss 
that haughty mouth... 

[He is about to embrace her.| 

ALExANpRA [terrified, but resisting 
him affectionately rather than re- 
sentfully|. Hans! Hans! 

[There is a notse off left. They 
separate slowly. There is a 
pause. Csar enters at left, 
leaving the double doors open 
behind him.] 

ALEXANDRA [goes slowly toward 
him]. What do you want? 

Casar. His highness, the Crown 
Prince, is preparing to retire. He has 
received a telegram. His mother, the 
Royal Princess Maria Dominica, is 
coming to-morrow morning. 

ALEXANDRA. His mother? 
ing here? 

Czsar. Yes, your highness! 

[There is a long pause.] 

Czsar. I take the liberty to re- 
port that his highness, the Crown 
Prince, will shortly pass through this 
room. 

ALEXANDRA [nervously]. Hya- 
cinth isn’t back yet . . . and we are 
here’: ». like this ... we two... 

Ceasar. If your highness should 
desire to go through the yellow 
room ... there is still time. 

[He indicates the doors back 
left. | 

ALExaNprRA [proudly]. How dare 
you, Cesar? Are you drunk? 

Cesar [tragically]. No, your 
highness, I beg pardon, I’m sure. 
I’ve only gone out of my mind. 

ALEXANDRA. That will do, Cesar. 

[He bows and crosses to left. 
There is a pause. Through 
the door at left come two 


Com- 
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lackeys bearing lighted cande- 
labra. Behind them come 
ALBERT, WUNDERLICH and 
LUETZEN. The procession 
passes slowly across the stage. 
When Apert comes abreast 
of the table he stops, smiling. 
The two lackeys with the can- 
delabra reach the door at right, 
open it and take their places 
on either side. WUNDERLICH 
and LurrzpN pause on the 
threshold. | 

Arsart [unaffectedly pleasant]. 
My dear Xara, how fortunate still to 
find you here and bid you good 
night. [Extends his hand.| I was 
to have gone to-morrow. But now 
I am happy to tell you that my 
mother arrives in the morning. Or 
did you know it? 

ALEXANDRA. They told me, Al- 
bert. I am very glad. 

Avsert. She is extremely fond of 
you. 

ALEXANDRA. I am fond of her, 
too, Albert, very. 

Axsert. Your mother has gone to 
bed. But she feels much better. She 
did a bit too much to-day. I warned 
her not to. But she is such a charm- 
ing hostess, she wouldn’t heed my 
advice. 

[HyactntH enters at left, fol- 
lowed, a few moments later, 
by SympuHorosa. HyacintH 
comes slowly into the room. 


SympHorosA lingers in the 
doorway. | 
Aexanpra. Mother is never hap- 


pier than when she is making her 
guests comfortable. 

AvBert. But one shouldn’t over- 
do it. I have really reproached my- 
self on her account. My mother will 
scold me for it, too. But, happily, 
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it’s nothing serious. Good night, 
Xara. 
[Extends his hand to her. AvEx- 
ANDRA courtesies low.| 

Apert [as if he had just noticed 
Act]. Ah, the professor! Good 
night, professor. Your discourse was 
very interesting .. . particularly the 
manner of delivery... . Very orig- 
inal, yes ...a bit belligerent, but 
original. As her highness was taken 
ill so suddenly, I hadn’t the oppor- 
tunity to offer my very humble com- 
ment. I would never have supposed 
that you could be such an insubordi- 
nate young fool. 

ALEXANDRA [uneasily, forcing a 
smile|. Albert, you are mistaken— 

Assert. No, no, these astronomi- 
cal impertinences are very interesting. 
[To Hyacintu.] He sat down with 
us quite unassumingly and then with 
a flourish he lifted us up to the sky 

sand ‘he’ stayed’ up “there 2aF 
and dropped me with a thud.... 
[To Act.] But you spoke with 
spirit. Very smart... . Always 
higher, higher— 

ALEXANDRA. Pardon me, but your 
sarcastic criticism is unjust, Albert. 
He is not like us. 

Axzert. I noticed that. 

ALEXANDRA [more and more ex- 
citedly|. He is a scientist; he is a 
free spirit. . . . He has the right to 
speak more freely than we... 

AvBERT. You defend his bad 
manners just as graciously as you 
suffered them a while ago. You 
are a brave and clever girl—a per- 
fect martyr. I have just learned from 
your mother that you... [Sarcas- 
tically.| were the innocent target of 
certain unwelcome attentions . . . 
and that you have endured them 
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with such patience, such goodness 


ALEXANDRA [very agitated; looks 
from Axsert to Act in fear that they 
will quarrel]. Mother is mistaken, 
Albert. And you judge him wrongly. 
You don’t understand him. 

Avert [ironically]. It is not easy 
to understand him. 

ALEXANDRA [excitedly]. You can’t 
possibly understand him. [ALsert 
laughs mockingly.| Don’t laugh at 
him, Albert. He is a scientist and a 
poet... . He is an astronomer. 

Avsert. An ill-bred little astrono- 
mer. 

Act [with a@ threatening move- 
ment]. Your highness! 

ALEXANDRA [trembling with ex- 
citement; passionately]. Albert, you 
are going too far. You must not 


say that. 
AvBertT. But he is. 
ALEXANDRA. I won’t have him in- 


sulted . . . like this— 

Act [to Avsert]. Your highness, 
— 

ALBERT [quite composed]. You 
are an impertinent little upstart. 
[With a little shriek of dismay 


ALExanpra throws herself in front of 


Act. She ts highly excited.| Don’t 
answer him, Hans. [Looks at him.] 
I forbid it. [Raises her voice.] 
Hans! 


[For a moment she hesitates, 
looks at Avsmrt, then throws 
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herself on Act, embraces him 
passionately, kisses him and 
resis a moment against his 
chest. On the thresholds of 
the four doors the people stand 
as follows: At left, Sympuo- 
ROSA; at right, two lackeys 
with candles, and LuptzEn; 
back right, © Wunperiicu 
alone. At the moment of the 
kiss they all withdraw slowly. 
Hyacintu does not go. He 
only takes a few steps back- 
wards. ALEXANDRA releases 
Aci, stands a moment stiff 
and staring, then leans half 
fainting against the edge of 
the table.| 
Axsert [lightly, softly, ironically |. 
Oh! That’s different. Quite differ- 
efit. ndnethat «case, .esedbeguyour 
pardon, professor. [Makes a mili- 
tary bow to ALEXANDRA and Acat.| 
Good night. 

[He exits at right. There is a 
pause. SYMPHOROSA enters at 
left and leads the half-swoon- 
ing ALEXANDRA gently, ten- 
derly, off back left. When they 
both have gone, Hyacintu 
approaches Act gravely, al- 
most threateningly, stops in 
front of him and kisses him 
suddenly. Smiling graciously, 
Hyacintu Aurries off at left. 
Act stares after him, as | 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 


NCT THREE 


[Early morning of the following 
day. A salon of the guest suite as- 
signed to Marta Dominica. Doors 
at right and left. At back, on the 
left, is the entrance from the hallway. 


When the curtain rises SYMPHOROSA 
1s speaking to the CHAMBERMAID. | 


SympHorosa. We do not know 
how soon her highness Maria 
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Dominica may arrive. Her telegram 
said this morning, but there is no 
train in the morning, so she must 
be coming by motor. That means 
we may look for her at any moment. 

CuHamBerMaip. Yes, your high- 
ness. 

[Brarricg enters at left.] 
SympHorosa [Aurries to her and 


embraces her]. Darling .. . why 
are you up so early? It’s barely 
seven o'clock. There, there! ... 


Do you feel better? 
Bratrics [unhappily]. I haven’t 


slept. I never closed an eye, I was 
so restless....Is the guest suite 
ready? 


CuamMBerMalp. Everything is in 
perfect order. 

Beatrice [tearfully]. The bath? 

CuHaMBERMaID. We have just lit 

the fire. The water will be warm in 
half an hour. 

[At a nod from Beratricp she 

exits at right.| 


Beatrice. Is she to have these 
three rooms? 
SympHorosa. Yes. This salon— 


[Points to the right.|—and that one; 
the bedroom with the dressing-room; 
and the bath. 
[Beatrice dries her eyes.] 
SympHorosa. Don’t cry, 
The good Lord will help us. 
Beatriczs. Only He can help us 
now. When does Dominica arrive? 
SympHorosa. Can’t tell 
She is coming by motor. 
Bratrice. If she had only come 
yesterday—even yesterday evening— 
SympHorosa [sighs]. Ah, yes... 
Beatrice. This beautiful summer 
day! And to think that it is the 
most tragic day of my life! Could 
you ever have believed that Maria 
Dominica would be on her way to 


dear. 


exactly. 
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ask my daughter’s hand in marriage 
with her son . . . and I awaiting her 
in tears? 
[ Weeps.] 
SympHorosa. My dear! 
[Embraces her.]| 
Beatrice. How is Albert? 
SympnHorosa. He is asleep. 


Bsatrice. Fortunate man! And 
Alexandra? 
SympHorosa. She came down at 


six, and went riding. Alone. I hear 
you talked with her last night. 

Beatrice. Yes. She came to my 
bedside at three o’clock. Oh, that I 
had been spared that interview! 

SympHorosa. Was — she 
spectful ? 

Beatricp. No, she was repentant. 
She told me everything—everything 
that happened. 

SympuHorosa. The very last thing, 
too? 

BEATRICE. 
me that! 

SympHorosa. What did you say 
to her? 

Bratricp. Not a word. I wasn’t 
able to. My whole body turned to 
ice. 

SympHorosa. What did she do? 

Beatrice. Kissed my hand and 
went out. I haven’t seen her since. 
[A brief pause.| That man—is he 
still here? 

SYMPHOROSA. 

BEATRICE 
here? 

SympHorosa. Yes, but— 

Buatrice. There is no but which 
can justify his being here still. 


disre- 


If onlv she hadn’t told 


He is here—but— 
[explosively]. He is 


SympHorosa. ... But he is 
packing his trunk. 
Beatrice [to the CHAMBERMAID 


who has entered at right]. Well? 
CHAMBERMAID. Your highness, a 
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motor is entering the grounds. You 
can see it from the window. There 
are two ladies in it. 

Bratrics. Now my Calvary be- 
gins. Symphorosa—don’t leave me. 
Where is Hyacinth? 


SympHorosa. Gone out for a 
walk. 
Bsatricze. I don’t want to see 


him. Last night I sent for him to 
give him a scolding. 
SympHorosa, Yes? 
Beatrice. And he scolded me in- 
stead. Let him keep out of my sight. 
SympuHorosa. Why are you so 
angry with him? 
Bratrice. Because he was right. 
Cxsar [enters at left]. Your high- 
ness, the motor has driven up. 
Beatrice. We're coming, 
coming. 
[She exits quickly with SympxHo- 
ROSA. C#saR exits at back. 
The door remains open. Off 
stage their voices are heard in 
an exchange of greetings. 
Dominica enters with Bpa- 
TRICE and SympHorosa. She 
wears a@ motoring coat. Be- 
hind her comes the CounrTeEss, 
who helps her off with the 
coat, hat and veil and gives 
them to the CHAMBERMAID, 
who exits at right, taking the 
things with her.| 
Dominica [animatedly continuing 
the conversation begun outside}. 
... simply by starting at four this 
morning, my dear. I’m not fond of 
traveling by day in the summer- 
time. I can’t endure the heat. The 
car ran beautifully ... barely three 
hours . . . and the distance is over 
two hundred kilometers. 
Beatrice. Well, what time did 
you rise? 


we're 
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Dominica. At  half-past two. 

While you were still dancing here. 
[Bzatrice sighs.} 

SympHorosa. What an energetic 
woman you are, Dominica! How 
youthful! 

Dominica [with spiritual fervor]. 
There is nothing I can’t be . . . for 
my son. [Begatricp sighs.]| That’s 
the second time you have sighed. 

Beatrice. I was thinking of my 
poor dear husband. How fond he 


was of you. 


Dominica. I was fond of him, 
too™, . very; 
Beatrice. Symphorosa, will you 


go and see that everything is ready? 
We hadn’t expected you so early. 

Dominica. I didn’t telegraph the 
hour of my arrival because you never 
can be sure when you are motoring. 
But I don’t mind waiting. [Szts.] 
What a joy it is to sit down again 
without having a landscape rushing 
past you! 

SympHorosa. Excuse me, dear, 
while I see that everything has been 
made comfortable for you. 

[She exits at right.] 


Beatrice. Will you have break- 
fast now? 
Dominica. Later, thank you. 


We had some tea before we started. 
If you please, Countess, tell Luetzen 
he is not to awaken my son on my 
account, not before his accustomed 
hour. [The Countess exits at right.| 
I hear you were up late last night, 
dissipating with Albert. He likes 
that. 

Bratricp. Oh... he is so gra- 
GiOUS :-).<1 .SOn EASY « tofentertainiy. -. 

Dominica. Don’t be modest. I 
daresay you contrived all sorts of 
schemes to amuse and entertain him. 
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Beatrice [bitterly]. We did our 
best, of course. 

Dominica. And now, my dear, 
let us come to the point. I am a 
simple, practical woman, you know. 
They haven’t nicknamed me “the 
cook” in Vienna for nothing. 

Beatrice. Oh! 

Dominica. Tut, tut! I know 
that’s what they call me, and I am 
proud of it. But, first of all, give 
me a nice kiss. [They stand up and 
kiss.| Thats right! [They — sit.] 
And now to business. You realize 
why I am here. 

Beatricp. Oh, Dominica! 

Dominica. In a word: My son 
wishes to marry your daughter. 

[They rise again, kiss, and sit 
down. BEATRICE weeps.] 

Dominica. Don’t cry, Beatrice. 
This is nothing to cry about. 

Beatrice. No, certainly not... 
but I am so overwhelmed. 

Dominica. Compose _ yourself, 
dear. Albert telegraphed me yester- 
day that he didn’t trust himself to 
speak to you about Alexandra with- 
out me. You know he never makes 
a step without me. 

Beatrice. A good, dutiful son. 

Dominica. Yes, so he is. [Majes- 
tically.| Happy the people who get 
sucha" king) 2." But “therelimiHe 
asked me to come at once so that he 
might tell her how enchanted he is 
with her. 

[Both rise, embrace and kiss 
each other, then sit down.) 

Beatricz. Oh, my dear Dominica! 
I don’t wonder. She 
is such a perfect creature—beautiful, 
good, clever and queenly. That is 
what I admire most about her—her 
proud, imperious ways. 


Dominica. 
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Beatrice. How nice of you to say 
so! 

Dominica. Haven’t you noticed 
that in the past ten years our young 
women have become infected with a 
certain rather vulgar freedom of man- 
ner, imported from foreign countries? 
Not she. She is grave, majestic, 
aloof, perhaps a bit too aloof ...I 
mean a bit too cold toward her in- 
feriors. 

BEATRICE. 
say that. 

Dominica. That is precisely what 
I admire in her. 

Beatrice. She has altered of late. 
She is quite warm to her inferiors 
now. 

Dominica. To think that the de- 
sire of my sainted husband is at last 
to be fulfilled! This marriage, you 
know, was his— 

Beatrice. His 
wish. 

[ Sighs.] 

Dominica. I am very happy, Bea- 
trice, that the obstacles which lay in 
the way of this marriage are van- 
ished. Now Albert can follow the 
call of his heart. 

[She sighs deeply.| 


Cold? Oh, I wouldn’t 


cherished 


most 


Beatrice. Now it’s you who 
sighed. 

Dominica. I don’t deny it, Bea- 
trice. It is no great credit to our 


diplomats that my son must marry 
for love. It grieves me to think that 
the incompetence of our diplomats 
should compel my son to follow the 
call of his heart. 


Beatrict. Perhaps he'll be hap- 
pier for it. 
Dominica. If we had had a Met- 


ternich, Albert might have been very 
unhappy, but then there would have 
been a real marriage. Don’t be 
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angry at my candor. . . . One’s Fam- 
ily, you know! . . . We are not what 
we are—to strive for personal happi- 
ness. 

Beatrice. Alas, no. 

Dominica. If you knew what Al- 
bert has gone through. First that Rus- 
sian girl, Olga Constantinovna .. . 

Beatrice. Oh, I know. And then 
the English girl, Patricia. 

Dominica. You know that, too? 

Beatrice. I have followed his po- 
litical career with the utmost inter- 
est. And then, in Dresden, came 
Leopoldine Charlotte . . . the fat one. 


Dominica. How well you know 
everything! From there he went to 
Portugal. 

BeatricE. In the middle of July 


. . . Silvina Gonzaga, that odious In- 
fanta. 

Dominica. Odious? That doesn’t 
describe her. Perhaps there is a word 
for it in Portuguese. In any case 
“odious” is quite inadequate. And 
then came that amazing affair with 
Marie Hermine in Brussels. 


Beatrice. She is fully two heads 
taller than Albert. 
Dominica. Yes. But we never 


knew it because she had always sent 
us bust portraits. 

Beatrice. Yes, I know. 

Dominica. How perfectly charm- 
ing of you to know everything! 

Beatrice. Oh, well, you see, I 
have regarded Albert as one of the 
family ever since he was a child. 

[HyacintH enters at back.| 

Hyacinto. Welcome, Dominica. 

[Embraces her.] 

Dominica. Karl! 

Hyacintu [crosses to BeEatrice, 
kisses her on the forehead]. Good 
morning, Beatrice. You are looking 
splendid, Dominica. 
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Dominica. You, of all people! Are 
you here for a holiday? 

Hyacintu. Only for a few days. 
But perhaps I am _ interrupting 
your— 

Dominica. Not at all. Well, here 
I am, and you know why I am here. 

Hyacintu. And I am delighted. 

[Takes her hand; kisses it.] 

Dominica. We were just talking 
of how my poor son had been tossed 
about by the exigencies of politics be- 
fore he arrived at last in the calm, 
happy harbor of your dear family. 
Olga Constantinovna— 

Hyacintu. Of the blue eyes. A 
magnificent girl. 

Dominica. Do you know her? 


Hyacintu. I danced with her 
mother in Munich. 

Dominica. Odd to hear you say 
that. 


Hyacintu. Oh, in those days— 

Dominica. She really was a beau- 
tiful girl. But politics, you know. 
And when King Edward left Marien- 
bad that ended all hope of an alliance 
with England. Whereupon the Eng- 
lish princess began studying the Bul- 
garian language—with an eye to the 
Bulgarian crown prince. 

Hyacintu. What did Albert do? 

Dominica. We sent him on a trip 
into Africa to heal his broken heart. 

Beatrice. And Patricia learned to 
speak Bulgarian. 

Dominica. Fluently. But nothing 
came of that, either. She was mar- 
ried in Sweden to Prince Olaf. Now, 
with all her Bulgarian erudition, she 
lives among the Swedes. I hear that 
the Bulgarian minister to Stockholm 
is delirious with joy because she al- 
ways speaks Bulgarian with him. 
And out of that, between Sweden 
and Bulgaria . . . came an enormous 
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trade in pig iron. To this day the 
good Bulgarians do not dream to 
what they owe all that iron. 


Beatrice. And don’t you know 
why nothing came of the Bulgarian 
marriage? 

Dominica. I understand that the 


Serbs thwarted Delcassé’s schemes. 


Beatrice. That is the official ex- 
planation. The real reason is more 
interesting. Patricia’s family sent 


Arthur and the Bulgarian Court sent 
Philip for a final conference. As you 
know, Arthur can’t hear a thing with 
his left ear, and Philip is totally deaf 
in his right ear. At the Court dinner, 
where the conference was to take 
place, they were seated side by side, 
in the order that rank and etiquette 
demanded, so that each had his deaf 
ear turned to the other. But neither 
of them realized it. In the beginning 
each spoke a few words, but receiv- 
ing no answer, became offended and 
said no more. Both of them went 
home in a rage and that is how Pa- 
tricia came to be a Swedish princess, 
and why there is so much pig iron 
in Bulgaria to-day. 

Hyacinto. I never heard that 
story before. And so, Dominica, you 
are taking our little girl away from 
us. 

Dominica. 
asleep? 

Beatrice. No. 
early this morning. 

Dominica. When can I see her? 

Beatrice [in a panic]. When can 
you see her? ... Ah-h-h . . . God! 
[She is greatly distressed; presses her 
hand to her forehead.| My head 
nO! 

[Sways weakly.] 


Yes, Karl. Is she still 


She went riding 


Hyacintu [forcibly]. My dear, I | 
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beg of you, I sincerely urge you not 
to be ill; I forbid you to be ill. 
Dominica. What’s the matter with 
you, dear? 
Beatrice. It started last night .. . 


at supper... a sudden weak 
spell. asuc4. 

Hyacintu. It was very inconsider- 
ate of you. 

Beatrice. But, Karl— 


Dominica. If you really don’t feel 
well— 

Hyacintu. What if she doesn’t 
feel well? I don’t feel so well myself 
just now. I forbid you to faint... . 
Sit down. 

[With an expression of dread, 
BEATRICE sits. | 

Dominica [goes to her in alarm]. 
But what is the matter? 

Hyacintu [restraining her]. 1 
shall tell you, Dominica. 

Beatrice [terrified; quavering]. 
Karl! Karl! 

Hyacintu. Peace! Let me speak 
now. Dominica, you are regarded— 
and not without reason—as the clev- 
erest woman in Europe. 

Dominica. But, Karl! 

Hyacintu. Now don’t be modest. 
You'll be needing all your cleverness 
in a moment. For we have a bit of a 
difficulty here. I don’t consider it so, 
but Beatrice, apprehensive as usual, 
does. . . . Something has happened, 
Dominica. 

Dominica. Jesus and Mary! Not 
to Alexandra? 

Hyacinru. There! Didn’t I say 
she was the cleverest woman in— 

Dominica. Something has hap- 
pened ... to Alexandra? 

Hyacintu. No, but almost. 

Beatrice [terrified]. Karl! 

Dominica. Good heavens! 
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HyacinTH. 
you faint, too. 

Dominica. Karl! You terrify me. 

Hyacintu. On the contrary, I 
am reassuring you. 

Dominica. What happened, in 
heaven’s name? 

Hyacintu. Simply this—that since 
Albert came here he has conducted 
himself like a fish. 

Dominica. Like a fish? 

[Dominica is sitting at left, Bra- 
TRICE at right, and Hyacintu 
stands between them.| 

Beatrice. How can you say such 
a thing? 

Hyacintu. 
cold and mute. 

Dominica. 
was on my account. 
to be here before he— 

Hyacintu. No one in the world 
could have suspected that. Least of 
all, Alexandra, who was quite at- 
tracted by him and who was deeply 
wounded by his indifference. 

Dominica. Did he make it as con- 
spicuous as that? 

Hyacinto. It couldn’t possibly 
have been more conspicuous. He is a 
very good son, but a very bad mar- 
riage candidate. Just the same, your 
son is idolized here. Both by the girl 
and by her good mother. 

| His gesture indicates BEATRICE. | 


I implore you, don’t 


It is true. He was 


Poor Albert! That 
He wanted me 


Dominica. You dear, sweet— 

Beatrice. Oh, Dominica, if you 
only knew ... if you only knew— 

HyacintuH. And amid all this 
adoration he strutted like a . . . like 
aan: ; 

Dominica. Fish. 


Hyacintu. Worse than that! The 
girl didn’t sleep . . . wept all night 
long... 


Dominica. How terrible! 
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Hyacintu. And we all suffered 


with her ...her mother, I, the 
boys, the professor. 

Dominica — [suspiciously]. What 
professor? 


Hyacintu [mopping his brow]. 
That’s just it. [With a glance at 
Beatricg.| There is a teacher here, 
a tutor to the boys. A nice, cultured 
straightforward young man. And he 

. well ... toward the end... 
when every one was desperate . . 
an extraordinary thing occurred, 
which was, indeed, only another 
proof of the adoration in which 
your son— 

Beatrice [terrified; beseechingly]. 
Karl! 

Dominica. Go on. 

HyacintuH. With characteristic 
feminine logic it was deemed expe- 
dient to invite the professor to last 
night’s reception ...in order to 
stimulate Albert’s interest a bit. A 
stupid idea, of course . . . but from 
it you can glean the somewhat 
ecstatic regard in which your son is 


held here. 


Dominica. What a_ charming, 
naive idea! 

Hyacintu. Wasn't it? [Flashes 
Beatrice 4@ «triumphant — glance.| 


Yes, and then came something which 
hadn’t been reckoned with. This 
professor—a fine, a serious, a most 
estimable young man—it appeared 
that he—think of it—that he had 
been secretly in love with Alexandra. 
[In terror Beatrice rises. There 
is a brief pause.] 
Dominica [emphatically]. 
things happen. 
[ Reassured, Bparrice sits down.| 
HyacintH [with a_ triumphant 
glance at Beatrice]. Yes, and no 
wonder. He sees her every day. She 


Such 
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is beautiful. The rest was inevi- 
table. Think of all those ancient ro- 
mances of the Tutor and the Prin- 
cess— 

Dominica. What then? 

Hyacintn. Put yourself in this 
poor young man’s place. Though 
desperately in love, he lends himself 
to this innocent deception, knowing, 
poor fellow, that he is only a means 
to an end. 

Dominica. It was all Albert’s 
fault. Why did he hesitate to 
speak? I consider his reticence ex- 
aggerated under the circumstances. 

Hyacintu. Remember it was out 
of consideration for you. Really, 
Albert’s devotion to you borders on 
the fantastic. 

Dominica. After all, it 7s gratify- 
ing. [With tears in her eyes.| 
Well, and then? 

HyacintH [mopping his brew]. 
Well, as I said, this young man sat 
down to supper with me... . this 


martyr ...I really must call him 
that . . . this wretched human sacri- 
fice ...and there at the table he 


endured such tortures that tears came 
to my eyes, watching him. 
I don’t wonder. 
really quite touching. 
Hyacintu. And the poor girl, 
who is tender-hearted as she can be, 
could not bear to see him suffer so 
. and she would have sent him 
away ... but the professor . . 
for the sake of the family . . . solely 
for Alexandra’s sake . . . solely for 
the sake of your son’s happiness . . . 
the professor played the comedy 
through, though his heart was bleed- 
IOP 5 2 ue 
Dominica. 
Hyacintn. 


Dominica. It is 


. solely 


Poor fellow. ... 
... Until Albert, who 
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knew nothing of all this, insulted 
him. 
Dominica [horrified]. The profes- 


sor? 


HyacintH. Yes, him. 

Dominica. This poor young man? 

HyacintH. This poor young man. 
Think of it! 

Dominica. What did Albert do? 

Hyacintu. He called him an im- 
pertinent little upstart. 

Dominica. ‘Terrible! And didn’t 


you interfere? 
Hyacintu. How could I? 


Dominica. What did the young 
man do? 
Hyacinto. What could he do? 


He bowed his head. 
heart would break. 
Dominica. Poor, brave fellow! 
And what did Alexandra say? 
Hyacintu [mopping his brow]. 1 
am glad that you, too, are sorry for 
this nice young man. 


I thought my 


Dominica. What did Alexandra 
do? 
Hyacinto. You are not only 


clever but sympathetic as well. 


Dominica. And Alexandra? 
Hyacintu. If you could only 
have seen him standing _ there, 
this poor, industrious _ scientist. 
... Would you believe it? An 
astronomer! With his hopeless, 


despairing, inarticulate love; with his 
shattered romance; with his bleeding 
heart .. . and Albert insulting him 
with cold, withering elegance... . 
And there he stood with bowed head 
. .. disgraced irreparably . . . an- 
nihilated . . . after he had made 
such a sacrifice for the family... . 
Can you picture it? Such loyalty— 
and such a martyrdom? Yow tell 
me, as a woman, is such a young 
man not noble? 
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Dominica 
noble! 

Hyacinto [rhetorically]. Is he 
the sort of young man who should 
be driven out? Is he the sort who 
should be despised? 

Dominica. Certainly not. 

HyacintH [with increasing fervor]. 
Is he the sort who should be insulted? 
Who should be mistreated? Who 
should be punished? 

Dominica. God forbid. 

Hyacintu [still more impassioned |. 
Again I ask you: Does such a young 
man deserve to be driven away? To 
be insulted? To be mistreated? Or 
does he deserve ...to... what 
Snaliioiaisayveal. wwetto ..< auledon't 
know myself ... he deserves .. . 
Ol. ear O—— 

Dominica. To be kissed! 

HyacintH. Yes, that is just what 
happened to him. [Sinks weakly 
into a chair; mops his brow; mur- 
murs to himself.| 1 thought she’d 
never say it. 

Dominica [taken aback]. 
. . . What happened to him? 

HyacintH. Just what you said. 
Alexandra kissed him. 

Dominica. Alexandra? 

Hyacintu. As you said. 

Dominica. I? Yes. Um, yes. 

Hyacintu. After Albert insulted 
him she couldn’t stand by and see him 
suffer any longer. She kissed him, 
in mine and Albert’s presence. 

Dominica. And what did Albert 
do? 

Hyacintu. How could he, poor 
chap, understand what was going on? 
Naturally, he didn’t see it all as 
clearly as you see it now. 


[emphatically]. 


Eh? 


Dominica [without conviction]. 
ao Yes ~ . « YOSw ou OLIcourser 
Hyacinto. And Beatrice... 
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who is such a stickler for form 

. . sits here worrying herself al- 
most to death [Turns to Beatrice. | 
about something which Dominica, as 
you see, finds perfectly natural—yes, 
almost inevitable. Isn’t it so? 

Dominica [without conviction]. 
Certainly, certainly. 

Hyacinru. It was a charming 
gesture on Alexandra’s part. I am 
truly proud that throughout the en- 
tire episode she conducted herself 
just as you yourself would have done. 
We may all be proud of her. 

[As he speaks Beatrice gives 
him furtive, grateful glances.| 

Dominica. A splendid girl. A 
girl of spirit! [Majestically.] Happy 
the people who get such a queen. 


Hyacinto. ... And if you want 
to know—I kissed the poor fellow 
myself. 

Dominica. You were _ right. 


Louis XVI, after his wife’s recovery 
from a dangerous confinement, kissed 
a nurse. [Emphatically.] Such 
things happen. [After a brief pause. | 
So that was the terrible thing? 


ELvAcIN TH Yiesy ithataeswasamt: 
[Points to Berarricr.] She fainted 
dead away. But she... she was 


angry with the professor anyhow. 

BEaTRIcE [quite reassured now]. 
I? I look upon it in the same light 
as Dominica does. Only I wasn’t 
sure she would see it the way I did. 

Hyacintu. She is angry with the 
tutor on account of Napoleon. He 
teaches the boys that— 

Dominica. Can’t you bear him, 
either, this Napoleon? 

Hyacintu. She loathes him! 

Dominica. Dear, in my_ sainted 
husband’s library there is a curiosity, 
—a little French book which proves 
quite conclusively _ that Napoleon 
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never lived. I'll send it to you. 
Read it. It is most comforting. .. . 
There . . . dearest. . . . So that was 
your tragic difficulty. 

Beatrice. Yes, you clever, practi- 
cal darling. 

Dominica. Poor little tutor! Now 
he is beginning to interest me. What 
is to become of him? 

BeatricE. He is packing. Oh, he 
feels that, after what has happened, 
he cannot stay on here another 
moment. 

Dominica. He is quite right. But 
are you letting him go like that? 

Bzatriczt. Well, you see, my dear 
... he is now... the poor fellow 
is now like an exploded cartridge. 

Dominica. One must be very 
careful with cartridges. It is just 
such people who become writers of 
memoirs, American lecturers or pub- 
licists for the opposition party. One 
cannot be too careful. I have had 
painful experiences in such matters. 
Tutors, adjutants. . . . I shall speak 
to him myself. 

Beatrice. Thank you, you clever 
darling. 

Dominica. Had I been here I 
should have warned you in the first 
place not to trifle with a tutor. A 
tutor near a princess is as dangerous 
as a lighted match near a tin of 


gasoline. And, in any case, there 
was no need for all this haste. Had 
you waited one day more . . . then 


I'd have been here. There is an 
old English proverb which. says: 
“Act in haste and repent at your 
leisure.” 


Hyacintu — [significantly]. In 
England! 
Dominica. Now then . . . when 


can I see this tutor? 
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[The CHAMBERMAID enters at 
right. | 

Beatrice. At once. Is everything 
ready? 

CHAMBERMAID. 
ness. 

Beatrice. Send Ceasar to me here. 

[The Countess and Sympuo- 
ROSA enter at right.| 

SympHorosa. Everything is ready 
now, Dominica, dear; and there is a 
surprise for you in there. 

Dominica. Nothing will surprise 
me now, dear Symphorosa. 

SympHorosa. This will, I think. 
Albert is awaiting you in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Dominica. Albert? Up this early? 
On my account! You are right, dear. 
This is a most joyful surprise. I’m 
coming. [As she goes.| Meantime, 
bring this professor to me here. 

Beatrice. I shall arrange it at 
once. But I am afraid you will find 
him difficult. 

Hyacintu. And Ill wager that 
you won't find him difficult at all. 

Dominica. Karl, I haven’t wa- 
gered since 1886, when I bet my 
sainted husband that I would give 
birth to a boy. 

Hyacinto. And it was a girl? 

Dominica. Two, Karl; two at a 
time. Come, Countess. 

[She exits at right. SympHorosa 
and the Countess follow her. 
Hyacintu and Beatrice look 
at each other in silence. He 
smiles triumphantly | 

Beatricz. You have a good heart, 
Karl, and a good head. [Kisses him 
on the brow.| There is but one 
thing I am still afraid of— 

Hyacinto. In heaven’s 
what now? 

Beatrice. When she speaks to 


Yes; high- 


your 


name, 
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her son in there . . . won’t he have 
a different opinion about it all? 

Hyacintu. There are two rea- 
sons why he won't have a different 
opinion. In the first place, he won’t 
be such a fool as to disagree with his 
mamma; and in the second place, I 
mean to be present at the interview. 

[Starts to go.] 

Beatrice [Aurries after him]. 
Karl, dear .. . wait... .I have been 
very unfair to you... . What can I do 
to make you forgive me? 

Hyacintu [at the door, right]. 
All I ask of you is never to fall on 
my neck again. To-morrow you will 
write those words in a copy book one 
hundred times: “Old brooms some- 
times sweep clean.” 

| He exits.] 

Beatrice. No manners at ll. 
[Ca#sar enters at back.| Ceasar! 
You will go downstairs and ask Dr. 
Agi if he will be good enough to 
come up at once and wait in this 
room. Her highness, the Princess 
Dominica, wishes to speak to him. 

Casar. Very good, your highness. 

Beatrice. What are you serving 
her highness for breakfast? 


Casar. Tea, cold salmon, cold 
beef, cold chicken ... cold... 
Beatrice. Casar! Why, that is 


last night’s supper... . 

Cxsar. I beg pardon, your high- 
ness. It is this morning’s breakfast. 
I had it put on the table at one this 
morning, and no one has eaten a 
bite of it yet. 

BEATRICE. 
senses, Caesar? 

Cxsar. Quite likely, your high- 
. . Another breakfast will be 


Have you lost your 


ness. . 
served. 
Beatrice. Why are you so pale? 
Casar. I didn’t sleep well, your 
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highness. I suffered agonies. Mostly 
on account of the tea. 


Beatrice. On account of what 
tea? 
Casar. On account of the ter- 


rible mistake. Father Hyacinth was 
served the hot tea and your highness 
got the cold consommé. 

Beatrice. I am glad I did. I 
would have fainted away in that hor- 
rible moment if I hadn’t had that 
sip of ice-cold soup. It revived me. 

Cxsar. Thank you, your high- 
ness. You have taken a great load 
off my mind. 

Beatrice. You are not to punish 
the man who made the mistake. 

Czsar. No, your highness. Per- 
haps you would wish me to give him 
a little reward? 


Beatrice. Let us not go to ex- 
tremes. . . . The professor is to wait 
here. 


[She exits at right. CsaR goes 
to the door at left, but it opens 
and ALEXANDRA enters.| 


ALEXANDRA. Has the princess ar- 
rived? 
Czsar. Yes, your highness. 


ALEXANDRA. Where is she? 

Czsar. In there, your highness. 
[Points to right.| I believe she is 
changing her clothes after her long 
motor ride. 


ALEXANDRA. And what are you 
doing here? 

Czsar. I have been told to sum- 
mon— 

[ Stops. ] 

ALEXANDRA. To summon whom? 

Casar_ [reluctantly]. _ Professor 
Agi. 

ALEXANDRA [sharply]. What do 


they want of Professor Agi? 
Czsar. He is to come up here 
and wait. 
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AvExaNpra. Very good. Send 
him up. 

[She sits.] 

Casar. But... if your highness 
pleases . . . I am to send Mr. Agi 
up here to wait for— 

Avexanpra. Professor Agi. 


Cxsar. Professor Agi up here to 
wait for her highness, who wishes 
to speak with him. 

ALEXANDRA. Just do as you were 
told. Send Professor Agi up. 

Casar. Yes, your highness. 

[He exits at back. After a brief 
pause Act enters, dressed for 
traveling. | 

Aci. Your highness sent for me? 

AvEexanpra. No. But I waited 
here because I learned that you had 
been sent for. 

Act. Is there anything your high- 
ness wanted? 

ALEXANDRA. What sort of cos- 
tume is that you are wearing? 

Act. A traveling costume. 

ALEXANDRA. You are going away? 

Act. Yes. [There is a pause.] 
Is there anything your highness 
wanted? 

Avexanpra. And what is to be- 
come of the boys? 

Act. I don’t know. 

ALEXANDRA. Aren’t you sorry to 
leave them? 

Acne tndeed. tah | -eleam!s very 
sorry. [A pause.] Is there any- 
thing your highness wanted? 

ALEXANDRA. Princess Maria Do- 
minica, the mother of the Crown 
Prince, has come. 

Aci. I know. 

ALEXANDRA. And do you know 
why she has come? 

Act. I know that, too. 

ALEXANDRA. Well? [A _ pause.] 
Sit down, please. 
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Act. Thank you. 
[He does not sit.] 

ALEXANDRA [she rises]. I haven't 
spoken with the Princess yet. I 
haven’t even seen her yet. Perhaps 
within the next few minutes we shall 
meet. And then... she will tell me 
why she has come. 

Act. Yes. 

[There is a pause.]| 

Avexanpra. Is that all you have 
to say about it? 

Act. Practically. 

AExaNpRA. I don’t 
this mocking tone! 

Act. Not mocking, only incredu- 
lous. I am not a boy any more, to 
believe in fairy tales. 


understand 


ALEXANDRA [with — significance]. 
- ee DOy? 
Act. Yes, your highness, not a 


boy. 

ALEXANDRA [regarding him sternly, 
reproachfully|. What is this attitude 
you have assumed toward me? 

Act. One of utmost deference, 
your highness. 

ALEXANDRA. Why this pretense? 
Have you forgotten what happened 
last night? 

Act. I have forgotten, your high- 
ness. 

ALEXANDRA. Have you? And 
have you also forgotten what I— 

Act. I have forgotten that, too, 
your highness. 

ALEXANDRA. 


Was it so easy to 

forget? 

Act. I didn’t say that. 

Avexanpra. If I had known— 

Act. You must have known. 

ALEXANDRA. That you would for- 
get? 

Act. I... must forget, and your 


highness must deny it...and... 


he must not remember it. 
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ALEXANDRA. He shall remember 
it, and I don’t deny it. But I see 
that what I gave you was too precious. 
More precious than you deserve. 
Perhaps . . . a kingdom. 

Act. That is not so precious. I 
know of one that was offered in ex- 
change for a horse. 

ALEXANDRA. You even insult me! 
You speak like a sullen child. 

Act. No, your highness . . . what 
I am saying, what I am doing, my 
departure to-day . . . these are my 
answer to your highness’ kiss. 

ALEXANDRA. I hadn’t expected you 
to utter that word. 


Act. Uttering it doesn’t hurt. 
The kiss itself was much more 
painful. 

ALEXANDRA [cuétingly]. More 


painful for you than for me? 

Aci. Oh, yes. It made me feel 
your profound pity for me, and also 
your utter contempt. It was a super- 
cilious thing to do. It implied that 


I was not a human being at all... 
that I could be treated ... like a 
child or a pet animal. 

ALExaNnpRA. Is that the way you 
took it? 

Act. If I hadn’t taken it like 
that— 

ALEXANDRA. Then what? 

Act. Then I should be kissing 
you still. 


ALEXANDRA [resentfully]. I see it 


was all a stupid mistake on my part. 

Aci. It was too much, your high- 
ness . . . too much at a time. That 
is why it was unconvincing. 

Avexanpra. Unconvincing? 

Act. Yes. For we hadn’t reached 
that stage . . . and yet . . . suddenly 
you had kissed me. . . . Afterwards 
_.. 1 went out into the garden. . 
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and wandered about . . . for a long 
time . . . not among the roses .. . 
but out under the oaks where the 
morning breeze was unscented and 


cool. « « <sLhtrennaseedt daybreak 
. . . I grew calmer . . . and could 
weigh and consider... . And I felt 


like a beggar into whose hat some 
one had tossed a thousand crown 
note instead of a copper ... and 
who must, in all honesty, run after 
the giver and offer it back. 

ALEXANDRA. I am glad to see that 
you know your place so well. 

Act. It is morning, your high- 
ness. The sun is shining. 


ALEXANDRA. And not the stars. 

Act. No, no; not the stars. 

ALEXANDRA [nervously]. I am very 
glad of it. 

Act. And I, because you are 
glad. 

ALEXANDRA. I am very glad of it. 


It is better like this. 


Act. We can’t make it better. 
[There is a brief pause. Hya- 
CINTH enters at right. Act 


bows. | 
Hyacintu. Well, my son, at last 
you are here. The Princess wants 
to talk to you. Yes, and the Crown 

Prince, too. 


Acrt. The Crown Prince? 
Hyacinto. He would like to 
make amends for . . . that unfor- 


tunate misunderstanding of yester- 


day. 
Act. Forgive me, Father . . . but 
I must ask them to excuse me. I am 


leaving. My box is already on the 
wagon, 

Hyacintu. And you proposed to 
leave us without farewells? 

Act. I have just said good-bye to 
her highness. 
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ALEXANDRA. Yes, and in a most 
extraordinary way. 
Hyacintu. How? 
AvEXANDRA. _ Coldly. 
As if I had insulted him. 
HyacintH. Well, isn’t that in- 


Sullenly. 


teresting? This is the second time 
he has divined my thoughts. Yes, 
you did insult him, my child. Cer- 


tainly you hurt his vanity .. . 
haps also his self-respect . . . 
that kindly little kiss. That is 
you mean—isn’t it, my son? 
Aci. Yes, Father. 
ALExANpRA. A tragic moment like 


per- 
with 
what 


that ...and you call it a kindly 
little kiss! 
Hyacinty [to Acr]. You have 


your athletic habits to thank for this 
wisdom, this healthy clarity of judg- 
ment. 

Avexanpra. And the ‘things he 
said yesterday . . . about his life and 
his death and his immortality ... 
were they all untrue? 

Hyacintu. Don’t you see? Sud- 
den anguish seeks expression in the 
strongest language. That is why 
common people, for instance, become 
profane in such moments. 

Avexanpra. Is that all it meant? 

Hyacinto. All? That is a great 
deal, my daughter, for it manifests a 
profound sorrow. An _ exclamation 
of pain, as it were, in which the 
words are not important. 

Aexanpra. Which of his words 
shall I believe then? 

Hyacintu. The ones he leaves 
unspoken now. [A brief pause.] 
Well, and you, my daughter? Now! 
Be candid. 

Avexanpra. I, Hyacinth? . . . If 
I am to be candid, I believe I love 
him a little. 
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Hyacintu. I myself thought you 
loved him .. . until you kissed him. 
ALEXANDRA. You say that, too? I 
don’t understand any of you. Is 
there anything the matter with me? 

Hyacintu. No, my child. 

ALEXANDRA. And you don’t believe 
it was love, either? 

Act. No, your highness. 

ALEXANDRA. But I— 

Hyacintu. You don’t understand 
yourself, my child. It was pity that 
was stirred in you last night. And at 
half past two it expressed itself in 
that bitter kiss. 

ALEXANDRA. Bitter? 

Hyacinto. It wasn’t me you 
kissed, and yet I know it was bitter. 

ALEXANDRA. I am very unhappy, 
Hyacinth. But when you talk to me 
like this . . . if you would only stay 
on a day or two longer and keep 
talking to me like this ... then I 
should feel better. 

Hyacintu. [I'll stay, my child. 
I'll stay three days more to keep you 
cheerful; I'll stay four days— 

Aci. Permit me to take my leave. 
[Bows.] Your highness. 

[Nervously takes leave of Hya- 
CINTH. | 

ALEXANDRA [cannot bring herself 
to let him go like this]. I admire 
your calm, your mastery of your- 
self. Yet I know you are only pre- 
tending. This isn’t what you'd like 
to do. 

[She obstructs Aci’s way.] 

Act. Perhaps not, your highness. 

ALEXANDRA. That isn’t what you’d 
like to say. 

Aci. Perhaps not. 

ALexanpra. But... if you can 
control yourself so perfectly now, why 
didn’t you last night? [Angrily.] 


[Puts her head on his shoulder.| \ That’s what I want to know. 
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Hyacintu. I'll stay a week. 

ALEXANDRA [more and more hys- 
terically|. If you can be so calm 
now, why weren’t you calm then? 
Why did you do what you did? 
Why? Why? What did you want? 

Act. I don’t know. That is the 
strangest part of what happened last 


night. I didn’t quite know what I 
wanted. 

ALEXANDRA. You didn’t know? 

Act. No. 

ALEXANDRA. You didn’t know, 
and yet— 


Hyacintu. My child... be calm 
... I'll stay a fortnight. 

ALEXANDRA [with growing indig- 
nation, unheeding him]. He didn’t 
know what he wanted ... yet he 
dragged me along with him .. . ap- 
pealed to my sympathy ... my 
credulity . . . dragged me and I 
clung to him .. . ready for any- 
thing . . . even my own destruction 

. . even if the whole world crum- 
bled to pieces . . . I would have 
cline téethin»ee and Amber ah... 
he— [Avert enters quietly. She 
sees him but continues as if he were 
not there.| He didn’t know what 
he wanted . . . and didn’t care what 
harm he did . . . as long as he could 
gratify a momentary impulse .. . 
he— 

Apert [with mild irony]. Xara, 
you misjudge him. He is a free 
spirit. He is not like us. 

ALEXANDRA [unheeding him]. He 
only wanted to destroy everything 

oto. make oa scandals... 01:1 CS; 
he was ill-mannered and ignorant— 


Apert. You are unjust. He is 
an astronomer. 
Avexanpra. And now I say his 


conduct was impertinent. 
Act. Your highness! 
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AvBert. Don’t answer her, Hans! 
I forbid it, Hans! And if you will 
permit me . . "Fans Twill 
kiss you, Hans. 
[Embraces him and kisses him 
on the cheek.| 


Hyacintu. Bravo! I leave to- 
morrow. 

Act [good-humoredly|. Thanks, 
your highness. You overwhelm me. 

AuBert. Do you mind? 

Aci. Not this one. 

AxserT. Shall I kiss you again? 


Act. Thanks, your highness, that 
would be too much. One was just 
enough. 

[Gore and ArsEN enter at back. 
Each carries a bouquet of 
flowers in his hand. They 
pause a moment on the thresh- 
old, then come down to cen- 
ter, where they stand embar- 


rassed. ALBERT goes down 
left. | 
Grorc. Professor— 


[He ts too touched to speak; 
gives Act the flowers. So does 
ARSEN. | 

Act. For me? 

[Takes them.j 

Grorc. Yes. 

[Turns away; wipes the tears 
from his eyes. Arsen hides 
his face against Grorc’s shoul- 
der.| 

Act. There, now! Can these be 
—the Indians? The celebrated In- 
dians? [Grorc and ArsEN turn and 
embrace him affectionately.| We 
must have a happy leave-taking. Not 
like this. Why, you ought to be de- 


lighted. From now on—no more 
history lessons. Now comes history 
itself. 


[He bows, and exits at back with 
the boys. There is a pause.| 
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Axsert. Don't be angry, Xara. I | 
owed him that. 
ALEXANDRA. Him? 
Avsert. In consolation for that 
kiss you gave him yesterday. 
[ ALExaNnpRA looks suspiciously at 
HYAacInTH. | 


HIvACINTH.. YeSp cus usa¥ CS-meluals 
true. 
ALEXANDRA. Well, then... I was 


not to blame? 

Hyacintu. No, my child. 

AvExANpRA. And I didn’t make 
an irreparable blunder? 

Hyacintu. That is almost impos- 
sible for one in your social position. 

ALEXANDRA [mournfully]. And I 
wasn’t a heroine? 

Hyacintu. No, my child. 

ALEXANDRA. What was I then? 

Hyacintu. Don’t ask, my child. 

[There is a brief pause.] 

ALBERT [with ceremonious ele- 
gance|. Alexandra . . . last night 
you made handsome amends for a 
blunder of mine. I ask you now to 
stay at my side through life. And 
when I am at fault be always as 
... aS... Courageous as you were 
then. Will you? 

[Extends his hand to her.] 

ALEXANDRA [gives him her hand. 
There is a brief silence]. Albert... 
it is my duty to be quite candid. If 
I tell you honestly that at this moment 
I feel no other sentiment toward you 
than respect . . . and friendship— 

AuserT. Then I answer you, 
Xara, that it suffices me now. 

ALExanprRA [wistfully but kindly]. 
We haven’t contrived a love match, 
have we? 


AuBErT. No. No. Decidedly 
Not. 
[With each “no” he shakes her 
hand.} 
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ALEXANDRA. No. 

Hyacintu. No. 

AvBert. May I say what we have 
contrived instead? 

ALEXANDRA. Yes. 

ABert. We have contrived .. . 
something more beautiful. . . . Love 
that comes after marriage. The 
deeper and stronger happiness that 

. . that— 

Hyacintu. That comes later and 
endures longer. 

Avsert. Extraordinary that you 
always express one’s innermost 
thoughts so neatly. Think of this: 
Katherine of Wiirttemberg was the 
happiest wife in the world. And yet 
hers was one of those compulsory 
marriages which Napoleon— _ [Looks 


around.| Napole ... but happy, 
you see, nevertheless. 
ALEXANDRA [sighs]. Nevertheless. 


[There is a pause. Dominica 
enters. | 
Dominica. My dear Alexandra. 
[Embraces her.| 
ALEXANDRA. Welcome, Aunt Do- 
minica. 
[Kisses her hand with profound 
reverence. | 
Dominica. Tell me, my dears, 
hasn’t the professor come yet? 


Hyacintu. Oh, yes; he was here. 
Dominica. Well? 
Hyacinrow. And he has gone 
away. 
[A long silence.| 
Dominica. What does this silence 


mean? Why don’t you speak? 
[Another silence during which 
BEATRICE enters. | 
Beatrice [regards the silent group; 
terror seizes her; she cries out]. 
Merciful heaven! Has something 
happened again? 
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HyacinrTu. 
kissed. 

Beatrice [in alarm]. By whom? 

Hyacintru. By Albert. 

Beatrice [with a sigh of relief]. 
Oh! 

Dominica. What does this mean? 
One after another, you are all kiss- 
ing this person. What sort of man 


professor was 


is he? 

Hyacinto. A most admirable 
man. 

Beatrice. Did you kiss him, 
too? 

Hyacintu. Yesterday. But I 
shall kiss him again before he goes 
away. 

Dominica. There appears to be 


no further need for me to talk to 
him; the young man has had his 
reward. 

AvsEerT. It seems to me, mother, 
that a man who performed such 
a great service for the family de- 
served it. Not only from the bride 
but also from the bridegroom. 

[Dominica nods assent.] 


Hyacintu. Especially from the 
bridegroom. 

Dominica. Quite right. 

Beatrice. If he hasn’t gone yet 
... perhaps I ought to kiss him, 
too . . . what? 


Dominica. I fancy he has had 


enough. But I shall kiss . . . your 
daughter. 
ALEXANDRA. Dear Aunt .. . if 


you deem me worthy... . 
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Dominica. Entirely, my dear 
daughter, with only this suggestion: 
That you remember now and again 
that your sainted father used to call 
you his swan. Think often of what 
it means to be a swan .. . gliding 
proudly . . . majestically . . . where 
the moon gleams on the mirror of 
the water . . . gliding always in that 
purple radiance . . . and never com- 
ing ashore. For when a swan walks, 
my daughter . . . when she waddles 
up the bank . . . then she painfully 
resembles another bird. 

ALEXANDRA [softly ironical at her 
own expense|. A goose? 

Dominica. Almost, my girl. Nat- 
ural history teaches that the swan is 
nothing but an aristocratic duck. 
That is why she must stay on the 
mirror of the water. She is a bird, 
but she may never fly. She knows a 
song, but she may never sing until 
she is about to die. Yes, dear, glide 
on the water ... head high .. . 
stately silence . . . and the song— 
never! 

[There is a pause.| 


Casar [entering at right}. Break- 
fast is served. 
[HyacintH proffers Dominica 


his arm. Next goes BEATRICE 
alone. Then Apert and 
ALEXANDRA, arm in arm. They 
exit. Csar strides majesti- 
cally after them as] 
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Stage hands, firemen, and voices in the dark. 


The action takes place upon the stage, just before a performance of Shake- 


speare’s “King Lear.” 


[scene: A room of state in King 
Lear’s palace. A throne stands upon a 
platform in the center. At the rise of 
curtain the stage is dimly lit. Sev- 
eral stage hands are in the act of 
carrying the last wing and, having 
placed it where it belongs, they exit. 
Three other stage hands are busy 
about the throne. In the center of 
the stage, with his back to the audi- 
ence, stands the Property Man 
watching the stage hands. Nearby 
stands an Orv Fireman. For a while 


no one speaks; only the hammering 
of stage hands is heard.| 


Property Man. Back drop! [Back 
scene descends.| Now the front. 
Let ’er go! [His orders are carried 
out.| Good. Lights! [It grows 
lighter on the stage.| Ramaszéder! 
[No response.] Ramaszéder!! [Si- 
lence.| Ramaszéder!!! 

A Voicr. Here I am. 

Property Man [to stage hand]. 
Get in there. 
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hand 


sits 


[ Stage down on 
throne. | 
Propsrty Man. Ramaszéder. 
A Votcr. Yes! 


Property Man. Try the spotlight! 
Throw it on the throne! 

[From above, a shaft of light 
from the spotlight shifts about 
until it finds the throne.| 

Property Man. Higher! Lower! 
[The light recedes from  throne.] 
Where are you taking it? [The light 
is entirely removed.| Ramaszéder!! 
[The light returns to the throne and 
shines on stage hand’s head.| ‘That’s 
just right. 

[The light is extinguished, stage 
hand gets off throne and exits 
together with others. An old 
scrub-woman enters with 
broom and sweeps all around 
the throne. Property Man 
exits. Presently, four firemen 
enter at right and march, in 
military fashion, across the 
stage. They halt in front of 
the Otp Fireman at left.] 

First Fireman [salutes]. I beg to 
report, sir, there’s nothing new. 
Everything is shipshape. 

[O_p Fireman mutely salutes and 
walks off. The four firemen march 


out. The old man, all alone, slowly 
paces to and fro. Scrub-woman 
exits. | 


BANAT! [rushes in at left. He is 
excited, as though pursued. He wears 
topcoat with upturned collar, and 
also a hat. He halts in the center of 
the stage, listens, then dashes on and 
disappears at right. Meanwhile he is 
greeted by Fireman: “Good evening 
sir.” Which he returns by|.—‘“Good 
evening.” 

[Slight pause. 
tinues to pace.| 


Fireman con- 


J 
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BAnAtr’s Voice [behind the scenes, 
bellowing]. Somogyi! [Slight 
pause. Still bellowing behind the 
scenes. | Somogyi!! | Silence. | 
Somogyi!!! [Slight pause. Rushes 


in at right, in shirt sleeves, minus 
jacket, vest and hat.| Somogyi!!! 

Fireman. I'll go and find him at 
once. [Hurries off at left; outside he 
bellows.| Somogyi! 

[Somocyl, the costumer, appears 
at right. | 

BAnAtt. Where have you been 
sneaking about? Why aren’t you 
here? Where are you? Why don’t 
you come when you're called? 


Somocyr. I am here, sir. I am 
coming, sir. 

BAnAti. Is Mr. Almaddy here 
already? 

Somocyi. He is, sir. 

Banat. Is he made up? 

Somoeyi. I think so. 

BANATI. Well, then, run like a 


madman and ask him to come here 
immediately. 

Somocyt. I beg pardon, Mr. 
Banati, but the reason I wasn’t here 
is because you’ve never been here so 
early. It’s only six o'clock, sir, and 
the performance doesn’t go on un- 
aber 

BANATI. Stop your babbling. Run 
along and fetch Mr. Almady . . . or 
never mind. Don’t leave me here 
alone. Stick close to me. Don’t dare 
to budge away all evening. 

Somocyi. But Mr. Banati . 

BAnaTir. Wait. ...Send some 
one for Mr. Almady, and be quick 
about it. Well, what are you stand- 
ing for? What are you gaping at? 
[Somoeyi stirs to go.| Don’t you go 


away. Send somebody.  [Roars.] 
Ramaszéder!! 
Somocyt. Ramaszéder!! 
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A VotIcr 
Ramaszéder!! 
[ Absolute silence. ] 
SomocylI. 
Vorcs or RaMaszEpER [from above, 
at right]. Here I am! 

Somocyi [in the direction of the 
voice]. Hurry and... 

BANAT [in the direction of the 
voice]. Rush like a madman and 
tell Mr. Almady that I wish he’d 
come here at once. It’s very urgent 

Somocyr. Say there’s trouble. 


Oursipe [howling]. 


Tue Voicr. Yes, sir. 

BANnATI. How do you know 
there’s trouble? 

Somocyr. I can see that, Mr. 
Banati. Is it serious trouble? 

BANATI. And how serious! Now, 
get out. Go to my dressing-room 


and see whether there is a stranger 
there. 

Somocz1. And if there is? 

BANATI. Go, get, begone, come 
here, skip! What are you standing 
here for? 

[Somocy: dashes out at right] 

BANATI [anxiously follows him 
with his eyes, then calls out]. No- 
body? 

Somocyr [outside]. 

BANATI. 
dor? 

Somocyi [outside]. No. 

[ Reénters.| 

BANAti. Can you lock the little 
door that leads from the stairs to the 
corridor? 

Somoecyi. Yes. 

BANATI. Have it done at once. 
[Somocy1 dashes out.] And tell the 
woman who sits there that I’m not 
here for anybody. 

Somocyr [returns after a slight 
pause]. But, Mr. Banati, what’s hap- 
pened? 


Not a soul. 
Not even in the corri- 
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BANAtr. I don’t dare remain in 
my dressing-room. . . . [ Agitated, 
looks about furtively.| 1 ought to 
dress in some other place. . . . There 


is a man after me, Somogyi. They’re 
pursuing me with a gun. There are 
two of them. 

Somocy1. Autograph hunters? 

BAnAti. Not at all. It’s a hus- 
band, Somogyi. A husband who is 
jealous of his wife. 

Somocy1. Whew! 

BANATI. Yes, son, I’ve been 
caught in the act.... [The Duxs 
oF Burcunpy, in full make-up, en- 


ters. BANATI, turning to him, pro- 
ceeds.| ... caught in the act. Al- 
mady ... caught and they’re at my 
heels. ...1 jumped through the 


kitchen window out onto the ter- 
race, but they saw me and ran right 


after me. ...I raced them down 
the stairs. They were right behind 
me... then out into the street .. . 


through two streets, with them be- 
hind me.... Then out to the 
Square. There I jumped into a cab 
and told the fellow to step on the gas. 
And now here I am. And all this 
just before the premier of “King 
Lear,” my finest rdle . . . before 
“Lear.” ... Why, they even ran 
after the cab. They’re apt to be here 
any minute. 

Burcunpy. Who? 

BANAtI. What do you mean who? 


Burcunpy. Who ran? 

BANATI. Her husband and a 
friend of his. 

Burcunpy. Whose husband? 

BANATI. The woman’s husband. 


They’re sure to be here in another 

minute. 
Burcunpy. 

woman? 
BANATI. You must be crazy. You 


But who is _ this 
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don’t expect me to betray a woman’s 
name, do you? 

Burcunpy. But if her husband is 
to be here so soon . 


[A bell rings.] 


BANATI [aghast]. They’re ring- 
ing. 

Somocyt. It’s only the stage man- 
ager. 


[ Wic-MAKER enters at left, bring- 
ing a gray beard and a long- 
haired periwig.| 

Wic-maker. I kiss your feet, Mr. 
Banati. [Ambles to right.] Here 
are the hairy paraphernalia, sir. 

Burcunpy. I say, Sommer, you're 
just the man I want to see. Now, 
listen. If you give me another beard 
smelling like the one I had yester- 
day, I’'ll kick you out of here, beard 
and all. 

BAnAti. I’ve told him the same 
thing. And here I have to play Lear 
in this wretched frame of mind... 
in a beard that smells of glue... . 
Let’s see it. [Smells the beard.] 
What the devil did you do with 
this? 

Wic-MAKER. Just a bit of Eau de 
Cologne, sir. 

BANAT. Have you gone out of 
your head? Why, this is awful. 

Wic-MakEr. Kings are supposed 
to wear scented beards. Every child 
knows that. Come now, Mr. Banati, 
I have no time to dilly-dally. 

[Moves toward right.] 

Burcunpy [to BANAT]. And what 
do you want me for? 

BANATI. Please stay here with me 
. .. they are sure to break in here. 


Somocyi. I’ve ordered the door 
locked. 

Burcunpy. Just tell the porter, 

BANAti. You can never tell... 


he may break his way in despite the 
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porter .. . why, he may even rush 
out on the stage just in the midst of 
my playing... 

Burcunpy. But who the devil is 
this wild animal? 

BANATI. I don’t know him. . 
never saw him in all my life. . 
The woman I met in the zoo.. 
just a passing acquaintance. ... I 
had a glimpse of the husband while 
jumping through the kitchen win- 
dow. But the way that man roared 
as he dashed after me, and even 
after my cab. . . . If he ever gets in 
here . . . good night. And there are 
two of them. He and some friend of 
his. 

Wic-MaAKER [coldly]. Come, come, 
Mr. Banati, let’s get through with 
this hair. 

BANAT. Oh, all right. I beg of 
you, Almady, not to leave me. And 
you, Somogyi, go take another peep 
into my dressing-room to see if 
they’re not there yet. [Somocyr runs 
out at right.| This is dreadful. 
What'll I do if they stir up a seandal 
here? 


Burcunpy. Why, we'll throw 
them out. 
BANATI. That won't help me 


much. This is a serious matter, not 
saying a thing about the shooting 
he'll do while we may try to throw 
him out. Or the shooting that they 


may do. 

Burcunpy. How many of them 
are there? 

BANATI. When they started out, 


there were only two. But who can 
tell how many more have joined 
them since then? 
Burcunpy. Is he a strong man? 
BANATI. Rather thin, I should 
say, judging from the short glimpse 
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wears glasses! 

Burcunpy. Your first job is to 
knock off his glasses, so as to pre- 
vent him from aiming well. 

BANATI [| panic-stricken |. 
so sure that he’ll shoot? 

Burcunpy. Yes, if he is as en- 
raged as you say he is. 

Wic-maker. Let’s get on with the 
hair. I haven’t any time to waste. 

BAnAtr [bellows out]. Somogyi! 

Somocyr [enters at right]. The 
coast is clear! You may come right 
ahead. I tipped off the porter, too. 
Nobody can possibly get in here. 

[They exit at right, with Somocyt 
leading, followed by Burcunpy 
and the Wic-mMaKeEr. Pause. 
Fireman walks up and down 
the stage and, after a while, 
steps forward, reciting. | 

Oh, wondrous world! This throne 
and royal splendor, 

Which loyally I guard against the 
flames, 

Whilst I move passively along my 
beat, 

And this poor player here, shouting 
like mad, 

As one pursued, comes fleeing hither 
in haste! 

Wondrous world! 
and disgusting! 

I’ve spent two decades with this 
motley crew 

And wisely noted how they laugh 
and weep, 

And how they strut and pose, bluster 
and brag, 

Exalted to the skies by storms of 
plaudits. 

And here am I—a man of simple 
virtue, 


Are you 


Most wondrous 


Of grave decorum as becomes a fire- 
man, 
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Watching them day by day for 
twenty years 

Or more, despising them as others do, 

Their fake emotions and their salt- 
less tears, 

Their counterfeiting rage and tender- 
ness, 

Which I despise most heartily and 
deeply. 

Yet I keep silent as I move among 
them, 

While pacing to and fro, year in, 
year out, 

Disgust doth choke my heart, and 
on my lips 

A smile of sage contempt and bitter 
scorn. 

No more of this. 
yonder, 

Maddened with rage, the hunter 
rushes hither; 

I feel the breath of scandal and re- 
joice. 

Be still, my lips. 
outcome. 

[FrrpeMAN withdraws to 


I hear a noise from 


Let us await the 


the 


rear. Dr. Erno and Dr. Kiss 
rush in at left. Right behind 
them is the Porter who 


quickly gets in front of them 
to stop their progress.| 

Porter. I warn you, gentlemen, 
if you don’t leave, I'll call a police- 
man. 

Erné. Do. Call the police cap- 
tain for all I care. 

Kiss [to Erno]. But, for heaven’s 
sake, don’t lose your sanity. 

Erné. I lost that a long time 
ago. [Steps close to the Porter 
menacingly.| Out of my way, or 
fetch that scoundrel. 

Porter. You can’t insult our ar- 
tists. I want you to know that you 
are on the stage of a State Theatre. 
Now, get out of here, 
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Ern6. I'll do nothing of the kind 
until I’ve settled with that scoundrel. 
I hereby suspend the traditions of this 
art institute. At present this is noth- 
ing more than a field of honor. 

Kiss. But, Géza, I implore you to 
come away. We'll talk things over 
out in the street. 

Erno. Leave me alone. [To 
Porrrr.| Get out of my way or I'll 
knock you down. 

Porter [clutches Dr. Ern6é and 
says to FireMAN]. Please help me, 
Mr. Hose-carrier. 

Fireman. I am no hose-carrier. 

Porter | while tussling with Erno]. 
A ‘lot I care’. +. Mr. «Fire ‘ Chief 
2. out ‘Help ome 275) this man is'a 
lunatic. 

Fireman. I am no Fire Chief. 
You'll have to learn how to address 
me properly. 

Kiss [zmtervenes|. 
that'll do now. 

[He, too, becomes involved in 
the scrimmage. | 

Porter. Mr. Fireman! 

Fireman. I am Sergeant! 

Porter. Mr. Sergeant! 

Fireman. At last! 
way to talk. 

Porter. Sergeant ...help me 
take this lunatic out of here. 

Fireman. I can’t do that. It’s not 
my job. [Calmly walks on.| I 
merely wanted to make you give me 
the respect that’s due me. 

Erno [frees himself from his as- 
sailant]. I will not leave. 

Kiss.’ Bur please’. 27." let’ me™say 
just one word.... 

Ern6 [points to Porter]. 
while that man is around. 

Kiss [to Porter]. Suppose you let 
him alone a while. He'll be himself 
again in no time, Just leave him to 


But, Géza, 


That’s the 


Not 
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me. Nothing will happen to him, I 
assure you. We'll leave as soon as 
he has cooled off. 

Portsr. I’m going to fetch an 
officer. 

Ern6. You may as well because 
all the guaranties my friend here 
offers you are quite worthless. I’m 
going to slap the face of that con- 
temptible fellow, that miserable ac- 
tor! Ill give him a beating! I'll 
insult him! Nothing can stop me. 
Pll beat him just so long as there is 
a breath of life in him. He'll be 
half dead, I tell you! 

[Stace Manacer hurries in at 
left. | 

StacE Manacer. What’s all this 
rumpus? Who are these people? 

Portpr. This man here, sir, is a 
lunatic. 

Stace Manacgr. 
let him get in here? 

Porter. He slammed me against 
the stairs twice. I am no match for 
him. You better stay here while I 
get a policeman. 

Stace Manacrr. That isn’t neces- 
sary at all. We can bounce him out 


How dared you 


without a policeman. [To Erné.] 
Please leave the place. 

Erno. I will not. 

Stacp Manacer. Please get off 
the stage. 

Ern6. No. I want to beat the 


life out of Bandti, the actor, because 
he has upset my domestic happiness. 

StacE Manacer. You want to 
beat him up, here? 

Erno. Wherever I lay my hands 
on him. 

Stach Manacer. You'd better get 
out of here now, or I'll rip your ear 
off. 

Kiss. Géza, I’m going to leave 
you here. 
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Erné. That was to be expected. 
Why, you’re my friend, so it is quite 
natural. 

Stace Manacer [bellows]. Get to 
hell out! 

[Duxs or Burcunpy enters. He 
speaks in the affected royal 
tone of classical actors.| 

Stace Manacgr. Mr. Almady, this 
stranger here is out to kick up a row. 
He insists on seeing Mr. Banati and 
threatens to beat him to death. 

Burcunpy. We shall be there, 
good stranger. 

Ern6. Are you an actor? 

Burcunpy. Verily. 


Erné. I am Dr. Géza Erné, pro- 
fessor. 
Burcunpy. Almady is my name. 


Ern6. Pardon me, but I presume 
you to be a gentleman. Therefore 
I call on you to lead me to Kalman 
Banati, the actor, who has despoiled 
my domestic felicity. And for that 
I want to punish him now. 

Burcunpy. Sir, this is the stage 
of our supreme state institution of art. 
The performance is about to begin 
and Master Banati plays the chief 
role. If you have any demands to 
make upon him, please do so after 
the performance. Our social cus- 
toms provide a number of forms in 
which to dispose of such painful in- 
cidents. But the means you have 
chosen are not among those. Good 
day, sir. [To Srace Manacer.] 
Remove him! 

[Exits at right.] 

Erno. Just the same, I'll settle 

with him, if it’s the last thing I do. 
[Dashes out at right.] 


Kiss. Good God, Géza! 
[Dashes out at right, after 
Erno. | 


StacB Manacgr [¢o Portsr]. Run 
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for a policeman, and I'll go to see 
that nothing terrible happens! 
[Sracr Manacer rushes off at 
left, Porter at right. Fire 
MAN steps forward.| 
Fireman [declaiming]: 
Scandal’s a-brewing. What exquisite 
joy! 
Upon my faith, in but a few minutes 
more 
What cuffs and blows will come re- 
sounding forth: 
"Tis meet, indeed. 
ariseth 
From whims of passion and most 
savage lusts. 
How great a recompense it is to me, 
That am a loyal husband and a 
father, 
To see and mark the sorry spectacle 
Of jealousy and vile seduction. 
What agony! “Poor and content is 
rich 
And rich enough. And wealth is 
but a torment 
To him who ever fears he shall be 
poor.” 
What though my wife be old and 
ugly, too, 
Shriveled and worn, with eyes that 
cross each other, 
So that my heart’s at ease at thought 
of her; 
E’en as a bird secure within its nest. 
For her I’ve naught to fear, and as 
for me, 
Long past the age of levity am I; 
A goodly steak and half a quart of 
wine, 
A pipe to boot—are all that I desire. 
No longer do I crave the love of 
woman, 
Perchance tis why a grim, perverted 
joy 
Doth grip me at sight of others’ woes. 
It may be quite unseemly, yet I vow 


For jealousy 
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I look with joy upon the mad en- 
counter 

*Twixt craven lover and jealous hus- 
band. 

[With a smile of glee, Frrsman 
struts to the rear. Noise back- 
stage. | 

Burcunpy [enters stealthily at left 
back]. Come this way and keep 
quiet. 

BANAT! [follows Burcunpy in. He 
is attired in King Lear’s costume, his 
face properly made up, but there is 
no wig on his head, nor beard on his 
face. Behind him comes the Wic- 
MAKER followed by Somocy! carrying 
the royal crown]. This is dreadful! 
They let that lunatic get in here . 
and I have to... but where on 
earth are the police? 


Burcunpy. They’ve gone to call 
them. 
Somocyi. Don’t be afraid, sir. 


We're with you. 

Wic-MAKER. Come on with the 
hair. Really, Mr. Banati, I have no 
time. 

[In the course of what follows 
he adjusts wig and beard on 
BANATI. ] 

BAnATi. If only all this could 
have happened half an hour later, 
so that the performance would have 
been on. In that case the stage could 
have offered some refuge. . . . And, 
damn it, I can’t remember a line. 
. . . God, what predicaments I get 


into! Just you stay here, Almddy 
. so that there will be no 
scandal. 
Burcunpy. That’s upon us al- 


ready, son. 

BAnAti. Do you think it'll get 
into the papers? 

Burcunpy. That all depends on 
what it develops into. 
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BANATI [to Wic-MaAKER]. Come, 


come. [To Burcunpy.] Where are 
they now? 
Burcunpy. The stage manager 


has locked the dressing-room door 
on them. 

Somocyt. Please sit down. 
coronation is about to start. 

[BANATI sits down; Wic-MAKER 
and Somocyi place the crown 
on his head.| 

BANAT! [sits on the step leading to 
the throne]. What’ll we do if they 
follow us in here? 

Burcunpy. The police ought to 
be here by then. And in that case, 
you see, it will get into the papers. 

BANnATI. Do you think enough 
policemen will come? How many 
did they send for? Somogyi, run 
to make sure that they get enough 
of them. .. . But, no.’ Wait. No 
matter what I say or where I send 
you, you just stay near me. 

Wic-maker. I'll tell them on my 
way out. 

[ Exits. 
him.] 

BANAT! [rises to his full height]. 
What a ghastly mess. 

[Noise from without.]| 

Stace MAnacer [runs in at right]. 
Somebody run over to the producer. 
Tell him the door has been broken 
in. Ill go and find the director. 

[ Dashes off at left. | 

BANATI [in a stentorian voice]. 
Don’t go! Stay with me! All of 
you stay with me! My sword! My 
sword! 

[Somocyr runs out at left. 
Erno and Kiss enter at right.| 

Ern6 [suddenly stops and looks at 
BANATI]. Are you Kalmdén Banati? 

Lear. The same. 

[ErRNO adjusts his 


The 


FirEMAN ambles after 


pince-nez. 
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Pause. They gaze at one an- 
other. Lear slowly moves 
ahead, with stately bearing as- 
cending the first step of the 
throne; there he halts ma- 
jestically. | 
Burcunpy [steps up to Erndé]. 
Beg pardon, professor, but I am de- 
lighted to see you somewhat calmer. 
Kindly accompany me to the recep- 
tion room where we may discuss this 
matter as befits men of culture. 
Ernd. I have nothing to discuss 
with you. Thanks, but really there 
is nothing. I have something to say 
to Mr. Bandati but, frankly, I am not 
certain at the moment whether it is 


really he. 
[Points toward Lear. | 
Burcunpy. Don’t be unreason- 


able, but follow me to the reception 
room. 

Kiss. Yes, come let’s go to the 
reception room. 

Erno [disconcerted|. I repeat— 
I don’t know whether it is the actor 
Banati whose commanding figure 
stands on the steps over there. If I 
am not mistaken, he is in the cos- 
tume of some classic play, with a 
crown on his head. Perhaps he im- 
personates our first apostolic ruler, 
King Stephen. 

Burcunpy. No, sir, he is King 


Lear. 

Ern6 [touches his  pince-nez]. 
King Lear? 

Burcunpy. Yes, Lear, the un- 


happy king. That is the play we 
have on program this evening. It 
is a drama by Editor-in-chief Shake- 
speare. 

Erné. Thank you, sir. That I 
know well. So you are the King of 
France? 
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Burcunpy. Nay, sir. I am the 


Duke of Burgundy. 


Erno. I know. The one who also 
wanted to marry one of the Lear 
daughters. 

Burcunpy. But he changed his 
mind, sir. 

Erno. I know. For two years 


now I have had the pleasure of giv- 
ing a course in Shakespeare at the 


University. 

Burcunpy. You are on _ the 
faculty? 

Erno. I daresay. [To Lear.] I 


am Dr. Géza Erno, university pro- 
fessor and an honorary member on 
the Shakespeare Committee of the 
Kisfaludy Society. 

Lear [in an affected royal tone]. 
I greet thee! 

[Somocy: enters, bringing a 
huge broadsword. Hands the 
sword to Burcunpy who hap- 
pens to be nearest to him.| 

Burcunpy [to Somocyi in an af- 
fected tone|. Begone! 

[Somocyi exits. ] 

Burcunpy [deferentially extends 
sword to Lrar]. Your sword, sir. 

Lear. I thank thee. 

Kiss. Come on, Géza, this is 
neither the time nor the place. 

Erno. I will not leave. 

Lear. What do you wish of me? 

Erno. That is simple enough. 
My friend and colleague here, Dr. 
Ervin Kiss , . 

Kiss. I am Dr. Kiss. 

Lear. I greet thee! 

[Burcunpy bows.] 

Ern6. Dr. Kiss lives in the same 
house where I do. Indeed, on the 
same floor. Having for years made 
futile attempts to seduce my 
wife... 


Kiss [dumbfounded]. What’s this? 
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I resent your insinuation. Once and 
for all times I... 

Lear. Silence, good stranger. 

Burcunpy. Silence. 

Ern6. Whenever I was not at 
home, he used to call on Helen and 
read to her the poems of Robert 
Burns. Then he introduced her to 
his own translation of Byron’s “Don 
Juan” which is, of course, far in- 
ferior to the one rendered by Abrdnyi. 
But that is beside the point. 

Kiss. Indeed. 

Lexar. Peace, good stranger! Come 
not between the dragon and his wrath. 

Erno. That is from the first act 
of “King Lear” and, properly quoted, 
reads—‘Peace, Kent! Come not be- 
tween the dragon and his wrath.” 
But that, too, is beside the point. 
With such recitations and the amo- 
rous sentiments of other people did he 
attempt to induce Helen to visit him 
at Number 4 Szigony Street, where, 
taking success for granted, he had 
rented extra-marital bachelor quar- 
ters. 


Kiss. So that’s the way the wind 
blows? 
Ern6. Yes, Ervin. This is a day 


of reckoning. I shall kill two birds 
with one stone to-day. 

Burcunpy. A while ago 
spoke much less fastidiously. 

Ern6. That has its simple reason. 
A while ago I was terrifically excited. 
But now I am as cool and desperate 
as a Toledo blade. 

[Stace Manacer enters. ] 

SracE Manacsr. I can’t find a 
policeman anywhere. 

Erno. You needn’t bother. As 
you see, we are quite calm in our 
negotiations. 

Lear. Nevertheless, I’d prefer to 
have you stay nearby. 


you 
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[Stace Manacer bows and de- 
parts. | 
Erno. The woman repulsed these 
juvenile and likewise professorial at- 
tempts. In fact, she kept me posted 
daily about the siege of my good 
friend. Being repelled, he waited 
for the hour of revenge to strike. 
[Kiss laughs aloud. | 
Ern6. That does not disturb me. 
Last week he asked me into his home 
to inform me that Helen has been 
strolling in the zoo with an actor- 
like gentleman—always in front of 
the same cage. At first I assumed 
it to be mere slander. I accepted the 
information but did not say a word. 
Then he called me again to say that 
the cage held a puma and that the 
man is the actor Banati, the famous 
Banati. [Lear graciously smiles in 
acknowledgment.| But still I did not 
call Helen to account. Finally, last 
night he informed me that what had 
been mere suspicion in his mind had 
turned to certainty. He said that the 
actor Banati visits Helen afternoons 
while I am away at the university. 
I refused to believe it. So he dared 
me to lie in ambush in his kitchen 
this afternoon. I did so. And, much 
to my astonishment, his denunciation 
proved to be well-founded. A man 
who looked like an actor entered 
my home. After some hesitation, in 
the course of which I was chicken- 
hearted enough to accept his aid, I 
rang the bell of my apartment. The 
maid was flustered and I pushed her 
aside. Then I heard the slamming of 
doors and a suppressed scream. I 
rushed into the room but the man 
was no longer there—only my wife. 
I dashed out of the room just in 
time to see a smooth-shaven fellow 
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jump through the kitchen window. 
I pursued him, and here I am. 

Kiss. That is the difference be- 

tween us. I am not here. 
[Exits in haste.] 

Erno. Evidently, I have disposed 
of him. Now I would like an an- 
swer from you, whose identity is still 
unknown to me. Was it you who 
jumped through my kitchen window? 

Lear. Certainly I am not the per- 
son who approached your wife with 
even a shadow of indecent intent. 

Erno. Did you jump through the 
window? 


Lear. I am the father of four 
children, sir. 

Burcunpy. He... through the 
window? Look upon him! Upon 
his revered gray head! 

Ernd. Was it not you who 


strolled with her in the zodlogical 
gardens? I caution you that she told 
me your name. Be good enough to 
enlighten me... if I may use the 
vernacular—what do you look like? 
Are you old? Young? Handsome? 
Ugly? It is dreadful to be face to 
face with my wife’s seducer and not 
to know how he looks. Are you 
old? 

Lear. That is of no consequence. 

Erno. It is, indeed. You and I 
are now worlds apart. I do not know 
to whom I am speaking and that 
restrains me from saying what is 
on my mind. It is as if I were con- 
versing over the telephone with you. 
What is your face like? Is it bold? 
Have you eagle eyes? If I knew, I 
would meet your gaze unflinchingly. 
Or is it a craven, unobtrusive face? 
In that case, I would look upon you 
with contempt. Is it a mellow, 
honest face? That might make me 
believe the things you tell me. Or 
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is it a defiant, sardonic face? That 
would provoke me and I might 
strike you. 

Burcunpy. Take care, good sir. 

Erno. I spoke only hypotheti- 
cally. I am trying to analyze this 
unique situation into which I, a civi- 
lized being, have been swept. My 
wife’s seducer hides from me behind 
a mask and stands before me in the 
guise of a majestic figure, an unhappy 
mythical king and father, whose fate 
has so often stirred me. And above 
it all, over and above my compara- 
tively speck-like grief, hovers the 
tremendous Shakespearean sorrow 
that verges on madness. Over the 
both of us the spirit of that giant 
British poet holds relentless sway. It 
is Shakespeare of whom Taine said 
that he was overshadowing and 
creative, unfathomable, overbearing, 
immoral and __ extraordinary—the 
greatest figure that has ever revealed 
the whole gamut of form and has 
conjured living characters into our 
ken. 

[Points at Lear.] 

Burcunpy. I consider Shakespeare 
an ordinary drunken actor and 
theatrical director. His plays were 
written by Bacon. 

Ern6 [with a deprecatory gesture]. 
Superficial talk. I have read Homes, 
Appleton, Morgan, Pott, Donnelly, 
Wigston, Bormann, Schipper and 
Wulker. All these have delved into 
the Baconian theory, which does not 
affect me in the least. Indeed, it is 
not really a question of whether it 
was Shakespeare or Bacon. The im- 
portant thing is the brain which tra- 
dition calls Shakespeare: it is the 
poetic masterpiece that matters. 
[Points to Lear.] Lear is important. 
Yes, this very figure which has suf- 
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fered and moved us for three hun- 
dred years. And so to me the ques- 
tion resolves itself in two—there are 
internal and _ external obstacles. 
Physical and psychic. Let us begin 
with the external, or physical, handi- 
caps. I have come here with the 
thought of corporal punishment. 
[Lear starts.] I was determined to 
employ every known means of physi- 
cal punishment. [Lear starts again.] 
But right here I encounter physical 
obstacles. You may assume that I 
should be happy to slap his face. . . 

Burcunpy. Sir! 

[Lear covers his face with his 
hair.| 

Leas ARMS. 

[ Ascends a step higher.] 

Ern6. In fact, I want to slap his 
face. Remember, I had hoped to ob- 
tain satisfaction, or what the Ger- 
mans call Entspannung, just in that 
way. But I do not know whether 
I shall slap his face. Certainly, I do 
not know at this moment, though all 
indications tend to the belief that I 
shall not. Why? In the first place 
his face is so full of hair that there 
is no room for a slap. You must 
admit that, aside from all other con- 
siderations, we must bear in mind 
sheer physical obstacles. A slap calls 
for smacking space. “A blow cannot 
be measured,” said Benvenuto Cellini, 
noted goldsmith and swashbuckler. 
And he was right. You cannot aim 
and hope to strike that tiny area 
which happens to be hairless. It robs 
you of all zest. A slap requires con- 
venience, elbow room or Spielraum, 
as the Germans might say, which is 
totally lacking in this case because 
of the density of hair. And it is 
rather proper that it is lacking. Lear, 
after all, is not a historical figure. 
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He is a legendary king, a fictitious 
ruler. I think it quite splendid that 
the graphic artist has employed the 
exaggeration of hair to indicate that 
we are face to face with the aged 
monarch of fable. In this man- 
ner, the savage intensity of tragedy, 
of anguish, becomes more mythical, 
more general and, therefore, more 
acute. I cannot knock him on the 
head partly because I would hurt my 
hand on the jagged corners and 
partly because I own no_ heavier 
weapon with which, in the words of 
Toldi, “to bash his golden crown 
into his brains.” That would leave 
the possibility of kicking. [To Bur- 
cunpby.] Tell me... [Burcunpy 
makes gesture of remonstrance.| .. . 
and this question is merely a matter 
of form... tell me, where shall I 
kick him? One cannot kick into 
such an ample garment. The foot 
simply wavers, for the foot must have 
a target. Modern clothes outline 
everything. In the case of a frock- 
coat, if I place a kick under the two 
rear buttons, I am bound to hit the 
desired spot every time. And the 
same is true of all other present-day 
cloaks. But a robe such as he is 
wearing neutralizes the force of any 
kick; it gets lost in the folds. Or I 
might aim too low, precisely where 
it is dead space, Toter Raum, as the 
Germans say. So, that, too, is hope- 
less. A final alternative might be the 
pulling of his beard, but, then, that 
is not his own. Therefore, you can 
easily see how well protected he is by 
externalities, not speaking of his 
sword at all. 
[Blare of trumpets. Ern6 gives 
@ start.| 
Lexar. It is nothing. Just the mu- 
sicians testing their trumpets. 
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Erno. That was the first part of 
the problem—a summary of physical 
handicaps. Now comes the second 
part of my self-diagnosis—psychic 
handicaps. 

[Stack Manacer, accompanied 
by HELEN, enters. | 

Stace Manacer. I beg pardon, 
Mr. Banati, but this lady... 


Erno. Helen! 
Lear [steps off the platform]. 
Madame . . . you here? 


Haten [to her husband]. 1 have 
come to get you, to prevent you from 
creating a scandal. Why, you must 
be insane. This thing will ruin me, 
if the newspapers learn of it. 

[ Sobs. | 

Erno. Calm yourself. I shan’t 
create a scandal. But you ought not 
to be here. 

Heven. Where am I? 
this place? 

Burcunpy. ‘This, madame, is a 
stage—the stage of the National 
Theatre. 

Heven. And what are you doing 
here? Are you going to play? 

Ern6. I owe you no explanation. 
I am here to eradicate the stain that 
you have brought upon my name. 
Leave this place. You have nothing 
to look for here. 

Hsien. But what are you look- 
ing for? 

Erno. I am having a reckoning 
with your seducer. 

[Points to Lxar.] 

Hexen. Who is that? 

Erno. Need you ask? 

Lear. Banati is my name, ma- 
dame. [Hexen laughs in derision. 
Lear is vexed, but steps upon the plat- 
form with dignity.| I really do not 
deserve this scornful laughter. 

Heven [laughing]. Is that you? 


What is 
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Burcunpy. Lear, the unhappy 
king. Yes, madame, that is the 
drama we present this evening. And 
it is no laughing matter. 

Hexen. Is that really you? 

Erno. This is no time for laugh- 
ing. Behind that majestic exterior a 
blackguard is now offering apologies 
to an outraged husband. 


Burcunpy. Refrain from insulting 
him. 
Ern6. Don’t interfere with me. 


[To Lear.] The misguided woman 
stammered a few words in her own 
defense while King Lear was hiding 
in the kitchen. Now is your op- 
portunity to verify matters. She 
claims that you visited her only 


twice. Is that true? 

HELEN. It is. 

Ern6. I did not ask you. Let 
him reply. 

Lear. That is so. Only twice. 

Hexen. I cannot believe it is you. 

[Laughs.] 

Erno. Stop laughing, guilty 
woman. 

Hexen. I am not guilty. And do 


not talk to me as if you were my 
judge. 
[Bursts into tears.| 

Erno. I am your judge just so 
long as you are the accused. 

Lear. Madame, do not make me 
nervous. Let us settle this matter, 
for the performance must soon begin. 

Ern6. Don’t cry, but let’s get 
through in a hurry. You said that 
there was nothing between you, ex- 
cept that he whispered jokes into 
your ears. This three-hundred-year- 
old man a royal teller . . . of so- 
called risqué stories. 

Lear. That is slander. 

Ern6. He admits it. 

Heen [crying]. Yes. 


Do you? 
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Lear. If it pleases her, so be it. 

Ern6. What were those anec- 
dotes? And how many? 

HeEten. Two. 


Ern6. Which was the first? 
HELEN. Please don’t torment me. 
Ern6. Which was the first? 
[Advances toward HE.EN.] 
Burcunpy. Do not harm 
woman. 
Lear. Your reckoning is with me. 
I am ready. 
Ern6. Which was the first? 
Lear. The one about a citadel. 
Ern6. I am familiar with it. It 
is vile humor, just the sort to offend 
my honor. But now, in the grip of 
this spectacle, I am unable to be fu- 
rious. This saintly old man and the 
citadel! Why, it is incongruous! 
Don’t say a word. Don’t stir. Let 
me not be disillusioned. And what 
was the other anecdote? 
Lear [Aaughiily]. One 
“Adolph and the Lamb.” 
Ern6. I am unfamiliar with it 
but the title is eloquent enough, my 
lord. Now I know a great deal, 
but still not everything. [To HELeEn.] 
I see that you have become penitent 
under the weight of self-accusation. 
It is a grave moment and you must 
tell the truth. Answer me. Did 
this man touch you? 


the 


called 


Lear. Never! 
Ern6. Did he touch you? 
Heren. Once . . . between tell- 


ing the two anecdotes . . . I confess 
. . . he touched my ear. 

Erno. With his hand? 

Herten. No. With his lips. 

Erno. Did he kiss you? 

Hexen. No. He merely touched 
it and I felt a chill run down my 
back. [Sods.] Tl ‘confess every- 


thing. 
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Erno [to Lear]. Sir, I declare 
that you breathed into my wife’s ear 
so that it made her chilly. 

Lear. I? 

Erno. At this moment the scene 
before me is so far removed from 
such disgraceful playfulness that the 
process between thinking and _ slap- 
ping is completely suspended in my 
nervous system. 


Lear. I have four grown-up chil- 
dren! 
Erno. That does not affect me 


nearly as much as the crown, robe 
and beard, though I fear the spell will 
break; indeed, I feel it yielding al- 
ready. Moreover, the presence of 
this guilty woman also embarrasses 
me, If I look atvher< .. 

[With clenched fists he advances 
toward HELEN. | 

Burcunpy [steps between 
protectingly|. Take care, sir! 

Ern6 [ flustered, to Lear]. Quick, 
be seated on the throne, I tell you, 
because the spell is waning. 

[Lear hastily sits on the throne.]| 

Burcunpy [shouts]. Ramaszéder! 
Spotlight! 

A ray of light shines on Lear’s 
head. Burcunpy leaps over 
to him and waves to those 
behind the scenes. Trumpet 
calls and thunder. Lear 
stands majestically in the 
midst of light and thunder.| 

Erno. That relieves me. Now I 
think I shall be able to control my- 
self a little longer. We must lose no 


them 


time. Let us be cold-blooded in sum- 
ming up. Part one—strolls in the 
zoo. Am I right? 

Heen. Yes. 

Erno, Part two—visits to the 
home. 


HELEN. Yes. 
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Erno. Part three—the unexpected 
attack which has three subdivisions 
as follows: “The Citadel,’ “Adolph 
and the Lamb,” and between the two 
is the moment when you took this 
lady’s ear in your mouth. 

Lear. It’s an exaggeration! What 
a brutal expression! 


Erno. In other words, that was 
alle 

HeELen. Yes, all. 

Lear. Truly all. 

Ern6d. How remarkable. If you 


were to say so while wearing a plain 
cotton jacket and with your own hair 
on your head, I would not believe 
that it was all. Have you ever heard 
of Piero Torrigiani? 

Lear. No, sir, never. 

Erno. He was an Italian painter 
famous not for his pictures but be- 
cause of the fact that he had slapped 


the face of Michelangelo. [Shouts.] 
Michelangelo! 

Lrar. Fie! 

Erno. That’s the way I feel about 
it, too. And yet . . . [Advances 


menacingly, but is repulsed by Lxar’s 
majestic gesture.| Oh, how dreadful! 
to be so restrained by culture. Ter- 
rible! [Struggling with himself a 
while.| Are you familiar with the 
name of Sir Thomas Lucy? 


LEAR. ctewhave” never Whad” the 
pleasure. 
Erno. Sir Thomas Lucy was the 


British nobleman who gave Shake- 
speare a beating. Think of it, sir! 
Shakespeare himself! 

Heten. Are you insane? 

Ern6. This man here is merely 
King Lear—just hair, cosmetics, tin, 
mask and actor . . . but that was 
Shakespeare himself! As a historian, 
I thoroughly despise and brand Sir 
Thomas Lucy; but, as a man, I envy 
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at this moment his objectivity. [With 
sudden  determination.| Plainly 
speaking, I cannot jump on your 
neck and hurl into your face some 
such words as “You lie! Miserable 
actor, vile seducer!” 

Burcunpy. Not so loud, good 
stranger. Look, how incensed he is. 
A plague upon you! 

Erno. Please refrain from using 
this recitative tone. You, too, are 
responsible for my bewilderment. I 
am like a bad self-lighter. I con- 
stantly press myself but cannot strike 
a flame. 

Lear. Leave him to me, good 
Burgundy. 

Erno. As for my wife, I shall 
have an accounting with her at 
home. 

Hexen. I shall not be afraid! 

Erno [to Lear]. But tell me 
where and when I may meet Banati 
the actor, the unscrupulous lady- 
killer. Then I shall deal with him. 
But you are not present now. If 
you are a man, meet me as a civilian. 

Lear. There is no need for that. 
The matter is so simple that it can 
be disposed of right here and now. 
[Trumpets. ERNO gives a_ start, 
while HELEN casts a frightened look 


in the direction of the sound.| Do 
not be nervous. It is only the mu- 
sicians tuning their instruments. 


Burgundy, tell them it disturbs us. 
If they blow their trumpets again, I 
shall be compelled to take action. 
Speak to them curtly and with 
severity. 
[Trumpet sounds.| 
Burcunpy [calls behind the scenes]. 
Bitte meine Herren, Ruhel 
| Silence. | 
Lear. Now, then, listen to me. 
And you, madame, interrupt me if 
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I should not be right. Also mark 
you that your contemptuous smile 
does not offend me because it is not 
intended for me, but for the situation 
into which I have drifted. 

Hexen. I am not even smiling. 

Lear. [can feel it. You are 
loudly laughing within your heart. 
However, pay attention. Whenever 
I am particularly disgusted with hu- 
man beings, I usually go to the zoo. 
Only he who lives among actors 
knows how much of what is com- 
forting there is in the facial expres- 
sion of a hyena, and how kindly is 
the look of a tiger. The zoo is my 
source of solace. It will continue 
to be my favorite strolling ground 
until I find one of my fellow-actors 
in a cage there. But let us not pur- 
sue that line. That is not the point. 

Erno. Really? 

Lear. Be seated, madame. [Bur- 
GuNDY offers HrLten a chair. She 
sits down.| I happened to be court- 
ing two of my usurers in front of 
the cage of the puma. I was giving 
candy to their children—Little Arpad 
and Little Morris. I did so in order 
to induce their fathers to extend my 
note for six hundred crowns, not to 
let them protest it. I see your scorn- 
ful smile. 

Erno. Of course. Extension and 
protest sound terrible coming from 
under a royal crown. And a note 
for six hundred! Why, that’s ridicu- 
lous. 

Lear. I know. But you asked 
me a while ago to let you meet 
Banéti in person. And here is your 
answer—here and now. I have not 
time enough to disrobe and dress to 
your satisfaction. But I shall dis- 
entangle BAndti from this disguise 
with the same compelling artistry 
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with which I had concealed him. I 
want you and this noble lady to see 
that I am not afraid, that I do not 
hide behind this mask and the pres- 
tige of the great British poet. Notes 
. . . yes, notes, extension, protest, and 
six hundred crowns may be so ridicu- 
lous. And so I have handed you my 
royal crown. 

Ern6. Well begun. 
You may succeed. 

Lear. I proceed. As I was giv- 
ing candy to the children, in order 
to ingratiate myself with their papas, 
an attractive woman stopped in front 
of the puma’s cage. But she did not 
look at the animal, she looked at me 
and smiled sweetly, as if to say: 
“Look at the great artist, what fun 
he finds in playing with children.” 
Am I accurate? 

Hexen. That is how it was. 

Lear. Our eyes met and_ she 
blushed slightly. Little Arpdd’s papa 
went off with Little Morris’ papa, 
and so I introduced myself. 

Erno. Impertinence. 

Lear. Perhaps. [With a royal 
pose.| But I was overwhelmed by 
the charm, grace, modesty and the 
flush that came to the lovely face 
of the unknown lady. 

Erno. Again you speak the 
tongue of royalty. This will not do. 
I am beginning to recover. 

Burcunpy. And to be rude. 

Lear. Hence the royal tongue. 
For a moment, out of sheer self- 
defense, I took back the crown. But 
let us go on. The fair lady and I 
strolled about. We talked of the 
theatre, of society, and I asked her 
to permit me to call at her home. 

Ern6. For what purpose? 

Lear. To make your acquaintance. 

Erno. Can one say to this ma- 


Continue. 
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jestic apparition that he is a brazen 
liar? 
Burcunpy. 
good stranger. 
Lzar. That is how I found my- 
self in your domestic sanctuary. I 
admit to a streak of hard luck in 
those days. I lost enormously at the 
gaming table, too. At baccarat. 


I do not advise it, 


Heten. How dreadful! 
Erno. Baccarat? How vile a 
word! Not at all becoming those 


legendary gray locks. 

Lear. That is why I say it. I 
had no luck at baccarat. Yes, I lost 
at baccarat... hard luck .. . bac- 
carat, baccarat . . . and the stock ex- 
change, for I lost there, too. 

Helen. Frightful. Simply fright- 
ful. 

Erno [stuffs his ears]. Enough! 
Enough! This coarseness is horrible. 
It is murder, sir. 

[ Laughs. | 

Lear. No, sir, it is merely an act 
of undressing. You laugh and, lo, 
that removes my legendary gray wig. 
That was my purpose. It was my 
hard luck not to find you home. 
Always you came after I left. 

Erno. Once I returned in time 
and then you jumped through the 
kitchen window. 

He en [laughs]. That’s right... 

Lear. Don’t excite me, madame. 

Hexen. Looking at you now... 
and thinking of how you jumped 
through the kitchen window . 
WY tone 

[Smothers her mirth.] 

Lear [incensed]. If it amuses you 
so much, I may also confess that I 
stepped into some dough. 

Heven [laughs]. I know. 

Lear [furious]. And with that 
my legendary beard is off, too! 


| 
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Ern6 [to Hexen]. Stop laugh- 
ing! [To Lear.] Proceed. 

Lear. As to the most serious part 
of the indictment, that is, the two 
Orientally spiced stories, I admit 
really having related them to your 
wife. 


Ern6. And what excuses have 
you to offer? 
Lear. In this city and age, I find 


nothing unusual about it. We hap- 
pen to be living in Budapest. Here 
if a Shakespearean actor wishes to 
amuse a cultured lady, he invariably 
tells her short, erotic anecdotes of 
Oriental origin. Blame it on our pe- 
culiar type of culture. Have your 
quarrel with this decadent, hybrid 
social structure; but do not pick on 
certain individuals who are the vic- 
tims of their age. Believe me, on 
my word of honor or even on my 
histrionic vanity, that I should have 
a thousand times more gladly recited 
Hamlet’s great soliloquy, or the 
eulogy by Antonius, or even the 
frenzy of the distracted king under 
this crown. I should have preferred 
to recite Shakespeare instead of those 
anecdotes; but I wonder which would 
have amused her more? In the zoo, 
in keeping with the atmosphere, I 
recited for her one of La Fontaine’s 
animal stories, in French. But it 


bored her. 


Erno. Is this true? 

Heten. It is. 

Erno. Incredible. 

Lear. Believe me, those two anec- 
dotes pained me more than they pain 
you. 

Burcunpy. Believe him, rude 
stranger. 


Erno. I believe, and accept it in 
extenuation. There is, in the depth 
of all this, a social truth—one of those 
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which I, too, espouse in seeking to 
spread the cult of Shakespeare in this 
social welter of ours. This is noble 
anguish, even though you enacted it 
with exaggeration. And I forgive 
you it. 

Lear. Admirable and wise words. 

Erno. ! should only like to know 
why it was necessary to recite any- 
thing at all? Did not the respect and 
attraction for my wife spring from 
your soul? Why did you not speak 
to her from out of your soul? 

Lear. My soul, our souls, sir, are 
not so obedient as to unfold at first 
call. You see, sir, I must, year in, 
year out, speak from the souls of 
others. Whenever I open my mouth, 
my soul rushes forward to say some- 
thing . . . but now it is Shakespeare 
who silences it by a “pst, I am speak- 
ing now!”—then Moliére rebukes it, 
and again Bernard Shaw or Madach. 
. . . Always, whenever I stand here 
with eyes ablaze, my whole being as 
in a fever, my head raised high and 
longing to pour out my soul . . . al- 
ways, I say, some one else speaks out 
of me. And so finally one’s own 
little soul is offended, becomes a re- 
cluse, and does not even dare to 
come to the gate again; it broods and 
grows old. Yes, my good sir, it is 
very difficult to coax it forth again. 
Words pour easily from the actor. 
But that is something else. That is 
how it is, sir. And, as you probably 
realize, with this confession my lovely 
royal robe has also fallen away. 

Erno. What a painful confession. 
All of a sudden those filthy little 
anecdotes seem quite different to me. 
Once again I forgive you the both. 

Lear. What noble and profound 
thinking. 

[Wipes his eyes.] 
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Burcunpy. 
lord. 

Lear [to Ernd]. “I am ashamed 
that thou hast the power to shake my 
manhood thus, that these hot tears 
which break from me _ perforce, 
should make thee worth them.— 
Blasts and fogs upon thee!” 

Erno. Why these curses? 

Burcunpy. They are pet phrases 
of our author, which detracts nothing 
from his greatness. 

[Lear wipes tears.] 

Ern6. That, you see, does not 
affect me in the least. An actor 
knows well how to shed tears; that 
is all. 

Lear. No, sir. Any one can cry. 
But to us it is like the throat to the 
man who swallows knives. We prac- 
tice crying so long that it no longer 
pains us; else acting would destroy 
us. Do you know where the fault 
lies? In that crying fails to move us 
even when we might relish the pain 
of tears. [Wipes his tears, almost 
whimpering.| That is why I find no 
relief . . . in crying privately ... 

Hexen [looks at Lear through her 


You are weeping, my 


lorgnette|. And yet... they are 
real tears. 
Lear. Yes, madame. But my eye 


is no spring, only a water carrier. 

Ern6. What bloody frankness! 

Lear. Precisely. It was my in- 
tention to stand before you stripped 
of all comedy. And so even my tears 
have been compromised. 

Ernd. There is much that I see 
more clearly than before, but one 
thing still puzzles me. If what you 
say is true, why did you take part 
of my wife’s ear between your teeth? 

Heen. Between his teeth? You 
are insane! He did no such a thing! 
Never! 
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Lear. It is an exaggeration. I 
whispered those Oriental anecdotes 
and it is possible that, though not 
encouraged, I leaned close to ma- 
dame’s ear with unbecoming famil- 


iarity. If I touched it, I beg her 
pardon... [Bows. To Heten.] 
. and I beseech you . . . [Mayesti- 


cally strides off the throne, extending 
his hand to her. Exn6 steps back in 
fear.|] forgive me. 

Burcunpy. How great and noble 
you are, oh, king! The Duke of Bur- 
gundy bends his knee before such 
humanity. 

[Drops on one knee. Luar and 
Ern6 clasp hands.| 
Lear [to Burcunpy]. Rise. 
[Helps Burcunpy to his feet.] 

Burcunpy. This man does not 
know what a noble soul confronts 
him. Why, he is just a mediocre 
little professor. 

Ernd. Plague upon you. 
me in peace. 

Lear [steps back on the platform]. 
There, now, nothing can stop us 
from going about our individual af- 
fairs. After this little escapade, you 
and the lady will return amicably to 
the tranquillity of your domestic life, 
while I shall continue on my path. 
To-day I shall interpret the great 
poet with redoubled admiration, for I 
owe it to the shadow of his gigantic 
figure that your first impulse was 
checked long enough for me to re- 
ceive a hearing. For this I am in- 
debted to you, William Shakespeare. 
[To Ern6.] And to you I am, de- 
spite all make-up and power of im- 
personation, Kalm4n Banati, the man. 
I stand stark naked. In fact, I feel 
as if I had no skin on me. 

Burcunpy. God forbid, my lord. 

[Ringing of a bell.| 


Leave 
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Lear. That’s the third bell. The 
curtain will go up soon and from this 
stage, where our own little comedy 
has just been enacted, will speak the 
immortal. 

Ern6. I admit to have been weak. 
But I am not ashamed that my anger 
was stifled by such awe. If I be- 
haved stupidly, it was an exceedingly 
high degree of cultured stupidity. 
However, let us not exaggerate. The 
fact that I yielded to this theatrical 
spell is due to a great extent also to 
my love for this heedless, superficial 
woman. I am utterly weak where 
she is concerned. It may sound 
dreadful, but I admit that I would 
have forgiven her in any case, for I 
cannot live without her. You gentle- 
men merely lightened the task of my 
soul. You helped diminish my dis- 
grace by your spurious appearance 
and speech. I thank you. It is most 
likely that I could have neither 
driven the woman away nor given 
you a beating without the help of 
this comedy. But the other way I 
would have felt most wretched; now 
I have an alibi. I have had to make 
this declaration so as not to seem 
ridiculous in your eyes. I am no 
dunce, though more than once this 
evening I may have appeared to be. 
According to Shakespeare, man is a 
mixture of animal and poet. I be- 
lieve these elements were mingled in 
proper proportion in me this evening. 


[To Heren.] Come dear, nothing 
has really happened. 

Lear. Only a slight flirtation. 
Or less than that. 

Ern6. God be with you. I 


shall not wish to see you for a long 


| time; indeed, I believe, never again. 


i 
{ 
\ 
v 


Lear, Not even in my rdles? 
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Ern6. I am sorry to say, no. I 
should like to preserve this comfort- 
ing picture of you. This benign old 
face from which the word flirtation 
escaped in such an incredible man- 
ner. 

[HELEN laughs.] 

Erno [sternly]. Don’t laugh. I 
am ashamed that you do not grasp 
what has happened here. [To Lear. ] 
God be with you. If we should meet 
in civilian clothes, please do not greet 


me. I shall not recognize you. 
Lear. But really you ought to see 
me... in one of my best réles . . 


say in “King Lear” at least... 

Bawo. - Perhaps’ ...:< If may are. 
after some years . . . but in no other 
role. . . . Imagine what a nightmare 
I might have had, had you have been 
cast as Romeo instead of as Lear to- 
night. Think of arguing with me in 
that other costume. Oh, what dread- 
ful days would have been in store for 
me! I don’t dare contemplate it. 
God be with you. And forgive my 
wife for laughing at you. 

Lear. “Thou hast her; let her be 
thine; for we have no such daughter, 
nor shall ever see that face of hers 
again. Therefore be gone without 
our grace, our love, our benison. 
Come, noble Burgundy.” 

[With a great flourish, exits at 
right, followed by Burcunpy.]| 

Heven. Well, if that isn’t the 
Limite. ( 

Ern6 [clutches her]. Let him go. 
Don’t show that you’re offended, for 
that will betray your ignorance. 
What he just said is from the first 
act of “King Lear.” Come. 

[Exits with Hexen at left. The 
FireMAN emerges from behind 
the throne.| 
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FIREMAN. 

This here professor seemed like a fool 
at first, 

But later he improved considerably. 

His talk, though windy, sounded ra- 
tional. 

As for his heart I judge it to be pure. 

The woman is moronic, not worth 
noticing; 

A most audacious fellow is that actor, 

And how the others all fell out to- 
gether 

Trying to help him. Oh, miserable 
world! 

For the one-hundreth time I thank 
the Lord 

That I am just a plain, untutored 
rustic 

Unable to make head or tail of all 

That’s been recited here through 
twenty years; 

Nor have I caught the least bit of 
their madness. 

What care I for the poet and his 
pageantry, 

Which fires the 
people’s minds 

And which to them is sacred and so 
wonderful! 

Fie on it all! 
fusion, 

Withculture, consciousness and all the 
rest, 

A goodly steak and half a quart of 
wine, 

A spruced-up kitchen and a homely 
wife, 

Warm slippers and a tranquil bed at 
night, 

If only not too passionate a night— 

With these assured, I should not mind 
at all 

To be with them another twenty 
years 

And, sagely smiling, to feel compassion 

For these pitiable players here. 


brain, upsetting 


Fie on the damn con- 
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Sracs Manacer [enters at left]. | Stack Manacer on way out at left.) 
Clear the stage. The performance | Curtain! 
is about to begin. [Places chairs in [Exits.] 
proper place. FIREMAN exits at right. CURTAIN 
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BARON SAN-FRIANO 
EDITH, Ais wife 

IMRE LITVAY, 4” actor 
DR. JANOSY, @ physician 


MANSERVANT 


A SOLDIER 


The action takes place in the baron’s hunting lodge 


[scenE: Hall of a hunting lodge. 
Two fireplaces and two armchairs in 
the rear. Door at left. Also door at 
left back, accessible by stairs. Door at 
right leads to living quarters. Suites 
of furniture—divans and chairs—at 
right and left. A small table at right. 
It is ten o'clock in the evening. 

At the rise of curtain Epitw is 
alone in the hall. She sits in front 
of a fireplace and reads. After a 
slight pause, MANSERVANT enters at 


left. | 


Servant. I beg pardon, madame, 
Mr. Litvay is here. 
Epiru [rises]. Mr. Litvay? How? 
Sprvant. He arrived by the Buda- 
pest Express. 
Epirn. Show him jin. 
[SprvaANT opens the door. Lir- 
vay enters. | 
Litvay. I kiss your hand. And I 
crave your pardon for coming in this 
surprising fashion. 
| Kisses Epitx’s hand. | 


Epirn. Welcome, Litvay. [To 
SERVANT, Who has stopped in the 
doorway.| Wait. [To  Litvay.] 


I hope you have not dined yet. 

Litvay. Yes, I have. I ate in the 
dining car. 

Epitrn. Well, then, perhaps some 
coffee, or tea? 

Litvay. Tea, if you please. 

EpirH [to Ssrvant]. Together 
with ours. [Servant exits.] As for 
the surprise, nothing more pleasant 
could have happened to me. I am 
grateful that you have come, grateful 
for your having come now, and for 
being here. 

Litvay. You are not angry that I 
rush in at such a late hour? [Looks 
at his watch.| It is past ten. The 
train was slightly late, too. Of course, 
you folks out here, in the wilderness, 
retire early. 

EpirH. Oh, no. We are always 
up until midnight. But how did you 
happen to precede the others? 

Lirvay. The others will not ar- 
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rive until to-morrow morning. They 
are about to board the train at Buda- 
pest. [Looks at his watch.] . In ten 
minutes their train will depart from 
the Oriental depot. Yesterday we 
had planned to travel together, but 
at noon to-day I suddenly changed 
my mind and so escaped from them. 
I simply cannot ride on that crowded 
train at night. It carries no sleepers, 
the windows cannot be closed right, 
the heating and ventilation are atro- 
cious, and you know an actor dreads 
nothing more than a cold. After a 
bumpy night trip like that, one feels 
like a beaten cur; besides it is a much 
longer ride than on the express. In 
other words... 
[Looks at Epitx.] 

Epiru [smiling]. In other words? 

Lirvay. In other words, there 
isn’t a word of truth in all that I 
have said, dear Edith. I came be- 
cause I could no longer control my- 
self, because I wanted to be here 
earlier than the others, because I 
wanted to spend the night here near 
you, without that hunting crowd, be- 
cause I love you, because I am com- 
pletely infatuated, because there is 
not an hour of the day that... 

[Clutches her hand.| 

Epirn. Please, be careful. 
husband is in his room. 

Lirvay. I implore you not to tell 
him yet that I am here. Let the next 
few minutes be mine only, so that I 
may gaze at you in my own way, so 
that I may hold your hand and... 

Epirn. Litvay, you are making 
me uneasy. Please sit down. Your 
passionate words sound so strange 
in the vast wintry silence in which 
I live here. 

Lirvay. 
am 


My 


Don’t be amazed that I 
so foolish. It is eleven days 
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since you and the baron left Buda. 
pest; eleven days since I saw you 
last. Oh, you are so_ beautiful. 
Your gaze, so radiant and unafraid. 

Epiru. It is the mountains, these 
huge cold mountains, that cause that. 
The air is so bracing here. You are 
pale. 

Lirvay. Because I stay up nights. 
I cannot eat. Edith, I am in agony. 
Ever since that Thursday when you 
entered my room... 

Epiru. For heaven’s sake, Lit- 
vay, do be cautious. You come from 
the noisy city. Silence is supreme 
ruler here. The rooms, the walls 
... everything is mute.... My 
husband is in his room busy with 
some calculations. He may be here 
any minute. 

Lirvay. You don’t want to be re- 
minded of the visit you paid me. 


Epiru. How can you... 
Lirvay. You regret it. 
Epirn. Yes, but that does not 


mean that I do not want to hear 
about it. I only ask you to be dis- 
creet. How sensitive you are. 

Lirvay. This is that stage of love 
when one can scarcely be anything 
but sensitive. Vanity is always sensi- 
sitive, but most sensitive in its present 
phase of starvation. My hungry 
vanity requires that I talk of that 
Thursday. All the way here, there 
was sweet agony in the thought of 
how blissful it would be to talk to you 
about that visit to my home—when 
you finally came to me. 

Epirn. Poor Litvay. I spent 
exactly a hundred and twenty seconds 
there. You recall we kept our eyes 
on the small hand of the watch. Just 
two minutes. 

Lirvay. But you were there. You 
sat in my armchair and I held your 
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hand. Had it been a hundred and 
twenty years, it would have sped by 
just as fast. God, how happy I am 
to be here now! 


Epiru. Tell 


me... were you 
not supposed to appear in a play 
to-night? 

Litrvay. How do you know? 


Epirn. Every day I look at the 
dramatic programs in the papers. To- 
night it was to have been “Cyrano,” 
in which you have the title réle. 

Lirvay [seizes her hand]. Dear- 
est, you make me so happy. So you 
have kept track of my appearances? 

Epirn. As you see. 

irvays) Lord’ vehs.ate this’ ‘dis 
tance, high up in the mountains, do 
you always know when I play? 


Epirn. Indeed, I even see you. 

Lirvay. How? ... 

Epirn. Look what I have been 
reading. 


[Hands Lrrvay a book.] 
Litvay. “Cyrano de Bergerac”! 
Epirn. On nights when you play, 

I go into our library and select the 
play. When far away in Budapest 
the performance begins, I sit near the 
fire here and I read, I see, and I hear. 

Lirvay. Edith, you are driving 
me mad. 

Epirn. But you fooled me. 
did not play. 

Litvay. I declined to-night’s ap- 
pearance on the ground of having 
a husky throat. Never in all my life 
have I done anything like it. Never. 
I am the most punctilious, the most 
conscientious actor. But, as I said 
before, I am done for. Edith, I don’t 
know what will become of me. 

EpitH. Because of me... you 
have forsaken applause and triumph? 

Lirvay. What does it all mean as 
compared to that one sweet moment? 


You 
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Or to the fact that I am spending 
this lovely winter evening here at 
the fireplace with you? Or that I 
shall be sleeping under one roof with 
you here among these bleak moun- 
tains, in this lonely castle? 

Epitn. You talk as if only the 
two of us were here among the bleak 
mountains. Remember, the baron is 
also here ... among these bleak 
mountains. 

Litvay. The baron. 

Epitu. And to-morrow there will 
be here nine other strident gentle- 
men, hungry hunters, thirsty guests, 
inveterate jokesmiths, smokers, gam- 
blers, whisky guzzlers . 

Litvay. There you are. Now 
you know why I came ahead of 
them. 

Epirn. My husband will think it 
strange. 

Litvay. He does not watch the 
theatrical schedules. 

Epirn. You can never tell what 
he may be doing. My husband is 
very suave and taciturn. For six 
years now I have been looking into 
his eyes, but I have not yet fathomed 
their depth. My husband... 


Lirvay. Is sixty years old. 
Epitu. Yes, sixty years old. 
[ Pause. | 
Lirvay [rises]. I shudder to 


think of it when I look at you. 
That’s what is ruining me. Sixty 


years old! Lord, I can’t bear the 
thought of it! 
Epirn. But he won first prize 


among the fashionable equestrians. 
Lirvay. This glowing, beautiful, 

young life... 

Splendid stock. —_ His 

father, at the age of ninety, defeated 

his fencing master every morning. 


EpirH. 
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Lrrvay. I abhor these eternally 
youthful old men. 

Epirn. His father died at the age 
of a hundred and four. He thinks 
he will reach only a hundred because 
there is a tinge of Austrian blood in 
him. 

Lirvay. And you, here, by his 
TUG o sce 

Epirn. He wakes at dawn and 
drinks no alcohol; he fences, rides 
and hunts and lifts weights. He says 
he comes of the finest Italian stock, 
from which have stemmed cardinals 
of the greatest longevity, those that 
outlive three popes. He pities his 
neighbors, Hungarian gentry, because 
they eat and drink and die at an 
early age. 

Lirvay. No, Edith, this cannot go 
on. You must not remain with him. 

EpitH. Please don’t hurt me, 
Litvay. 

[ Rises. | 

Litvay. This velvety warmth, this 
young blood, in the arms of tenacious 
old age . 

Epitu. Be quiet, please. 

Litvay. I will not be quiet. I 
cannot be, Edith. It is shocking to 
hear those beautiful, bursting lips 
sing the praises of old age . . . how 
strong and how manly he is. . 

PDITH, 4 Litvay 22. 

Litvay. The picture that comes 
to my mind at a time like this is so 
tormenting that I can’t bear it. You 
will come with me, Edith. I shall 
carry you off, I shall abduct you. 
You shall be mine . . . my wife . 

Epitu. No. 

Lirvay. Why do you praise him? 
Is it out of coquetry? Is it neces- 
sary? Why, I am mad_ already. 


Your very look makes my _ blood 
boil ye.4 
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EpitnH [uneasily]. Your voice, 
your gaze...they are like fire. 
Litvay, you upset my whole life. 


Lirvay. Does it offend you to 
hear me speak? 

Epiru. It sets me afire. I am as 
iftia daze ses 

Litvay. Do you love me? 


EpitH. You have an extraordinary 
effect on me. Sometimes I feel I am 
completely in your power. That is 
when and why I speak of my hus- 


band as a form of escape. It is not 
coquetry. 
Litvay. It is no use struggling, 


no use trying to escape. I think you 
lie. This singular nervousness, this 
changing look in your eyes . . . now 
like that of a nun, then like that of a 
witch ... it is because you repress 
your blood and your emotions; every 
minute you slay a thought. 

Epitn. Don’t, please don’t hurt 
Ie i 

Litvay. As through a defective 
stove, your inner flames can be seen 
through a hundred rifts. I know 
what makes you smile. Once before 
you have extinguished such a fire. 

Epirn. Twice. Yes, twice before. 

Lirvay. It was the man’s fault, 
believe me. But you will not succeed 


this time. You will not extinguish 
this fire. 

Epitu. It will be difficult. It will 
be dreadful. But unfailing, never- 
theless. 

Litvay. Not at all. I am inclined 


to believe that you merely wanted to 
play with this fire, just to amuse 
yourself. But in my case, the thing 
became serious. And you will come 
with me, you will divorce him. I 
may not be able to replace his mil- 
lions, but I am not poor. You shall 
have just as many genuine pearls as 
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before, and just as much lace—I 
swear it. And if it is true that you 
have a great desire to get on the 


Btage.. . 
EpitH. Imre, please do not tor- 
ment me. Don’t make me rebel. 
Lirvay. Oh, if only it were true 


that I make you rebel, I would plead 
with you two days and two nights 
without a stop. But I fear that the 
things you say stir your blood only 
for a fleeting moment. You prob- 
ably cool off the moment I quit 
talking. 

Epirn. While listening to you, I 
am entirely under your spell. When 
you go away, I feel a great weariness 
sometimes. 


Lirvay. Oh, Edith, I see all that 
very clearly. If you were really in 
love... . 

Epiru. I am in love. 

[Pause. Lirvay quickly steps 
close to Eviru and kisses her 
hand.| 

Litvay. You will leave him. You 
will come with me. You will be 
mine. 

Epitn. No. 

| Pause. | 

Lirvay. This is terrible. This 


ice-cold “No” after such burning 
words. 

Epitu [nervously]. Please allow 
me to send for my husband. 


Lirvay. Have you had enough of 
me? 
Epirn. I am uneasy. Talking so 


much to you does me no good. 
Lirvay. It is no use, for I shan’t 
rest. Always and. everywhere, I 
shall be at your heels. I shall utilize 
every moment in order to whisper 
into your ears, to call you... You 
can see now that I am not offering 
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you mere petty adventure. I want 
your life in return for my own. 


Epirn. I don’t want to hear that 
sort of talk. 

Lirvay. Your eyes belie your 
words. 


Epiru. Please, Imre, beware of 
me. Take what you can get and 
ask for no more. Don’t you see how 
candidly I confess my love for you? 
And just as frankly do I ask you not 
to incite me. Leave me in my pres- 
ent mode of life. Right now it may 
not be too late for me to recover . 

Lirvay. Recover? 

Epirn. As yet... perhaps. It 
has been enough. I enjoyed it. I 
needed it. But, as for more? . 
No, no, no! Let there be some one 
to be ablaze near me, but only while 
it does not hurt. Let everything 
burn and glow, but only while my 
eyes can bear it. Imre, beware of me. 

Lirvay. I am not afraid of death 
by fire. And it is because I know 
that the fight must not be given up 
that I am here now. I shall persist 
without any respite. I shan’t let you 
grow cold, Edith. I shall pursue you 
with my burning determination. I 
shall remain here. No, Edith, I 
shan’t even go to hunt to-morrow. 
You may as well know. I have 
come here resolved to make this the 
final great struggle. I shall find a 
pretext for remaining home, here 
beside you, all day to-morrow. And 
I am willing to stake my life that our 
fates will be definitely determined. 
We shall either not meet again or you 
will accompany me to become my 
wife. 

Epitrn [uneasily]. 
going to the hunt? 

Litvay. No. 

EpitH. I implore you not to do 


You are not 
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that. Please be very, very careful. 
For my sake as well as for your own. 

Lrrvay. I don’t want to be care- 
ful. Now I want to stake my all, 
even my life. I know I cannot pos- 
sibly attain you without setting 
everything on fire. 

Epiru. Not so loud, for the love 
of God . .. my husband... 

[Moves to go toward right.] 

Lirvay. I care for nothing. I 
fear no one. 

[Kisses her.| 

Epirn [wrenches herself loose]. 
Madman! 

[A slight pause, after which she 
rings a bell.| 

Lirvay. Yes, I am mad. 

[Sits down.] 

Epirn. If my husband should 
step in now, he would read every- 
thing in our faces. His eyes are like 
a hawk’s. 

Lirvay. Do not forget also that 
T am an actor. 

EpirH. And don’t you forget that 
you area man. Go to your suite and 
Y’'ll tell him that you are dressing. 

[ServANT enters, bringing tea. 
A Soxprer fetches the tea 
table. | 

EpitH. Please show Mr. Litvay to 
his quarters. 

[Servant climbs up the stairs, 
while SoiptEr exits. ] 

Lirvay. Until we meet again. 

[Exits with Srrvant.  EpItTH, 
in front of mirror, fixes her 
hair. SERVANT returns and 
stops. | 

Epiru. Tell my husband tea is 
ready. 

[SERVANT exits at right. 
arranges the tea set. 
enters. | 

Baron [a man of sixty—snow- 


EpiITtH 
Baron 
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white hair and dressed with extreme 
elegance; very youthful. He gazes at 
tea set]. Three cups? 

Evirn. Yes. 

Baron. Whose is the third? 

Epirn. How is that? Have you 
not spoken to Litvay yet? 

Baron. No. In other words, Mr. 
Litvay has arrived, eh? 

Epirn. I thought you had seen 
him. He is just dressing. 

Baron. So Mr. Litvay is here. 
How interesting. He was not due 
until to-morrow morning with the 
rest of the guests. But he is here 
already. 

Epirn. He says he dreads travel- 
ing at night. 

Baron — [sharply]. 
spoken to him already? 

EpirH. Yes. 

[Pause. Then the Baron reaches 
for tea.| 

Baron [sarcastically]. 
Mr. Litvay afraid? 

Epiru. Artists, actors such as he, 
are afraid of catching colds. He says 
that traveling on a train at night 
invariably gives him a cold. That is 
why he took an earlier express. 

Baron [sarcastically]. 
express. 

Epirn. How strangely you talk. 

Baron. Who? 

Epitn. You. 

[A slight pause.] 

Baron. Well, then, listen to me, 
my dear. First of all, I am glad that 
you have noticed how strangely I 
speak. 

EpirH. 


Have you 


Of what is 


An earlier 


It was not difficult. 
Baron. That, too, makes me glad. 
And what I am about to say will be 
even easier to understand. Sit down, 
my child, and listen closely. I shall 
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begin with what I consider of less 
importance. 

Epitu. I warn you that Litvay is 
in his room and may enter any 
minute. 

Baron. You seem to be watching 
the adjoining rooms. A moment ago, 
quite sensibly, you watched that one. 

[Points to room whence he had 
entered. | 

Epitn. What do you mean by 
that? 

Baron. Let us not digress. As I 
said before, I shall begin with what 
is of less consequence. With the 
simple statement that this actor 
friend kissed you here a while ago. 

Epirn. It is not true. 

Baron. I said it does not matter 
because it is not the essential point. 
He is an inflammable young man in 
love; an artist. And you happen to 
be unusually pretty to-day. And the 
way you two have been carrying on 
for two months now... 

Epitn. I resent your insinuation. 

Baron. That was admirably put. 
But it is no use. I see things more 
clearly than you do. You do not as 
yet suspect that you are having a 
flirtation with some one, but I do. It 
is like becoming accustomed to 
strong perfumes. The one who uses 
it no longer notices the keen scent, 
but others are aware of it all the 
more. But no matter how insensitive 
you have become to such things, it 
was difficult not to notice that you 
have been kissed. 


Epir [rises]. I have told you 
ehatie’.: 
Baron. One moment, please. It 


may be superfluous to say what is on 
your tongue. Coming from my 
room, I walked slowly in this direc- 
tion when suddenly I heard the 
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sound of violent conversation. Had 
it not changed abruptly to a whisper, 
I might have thought nothing queer 
about it. But there was sudden si- 
lence. I did not see, but I did hear 
you being kissed. These forcible 
kisses have a singular sound that 
cannot be mistaken. There is some- 
thing specially distinctive about the 
sudden lull in conversation, in the 
thud of heavy physical motion on 
the floor, in the desire to scream on 
the part of one whose resistance is 
stifled. There can be no mistake 
about these. 

Epitx [firmly]. What if there is? 

Baron. After that you called him 
a madman. And he replied, “Yes, I 
am mad.” 

Epitn. I 
CAUISGHe at 

Baron. Then, quite sensibly, you 
sent him to his room. There is 
nothing gained by straining feminine 
craftiness. The less so since I do not 
regard this as of utmost importance. 
[Touches the tea cup.| Please, my 
dear, spare yourself all excitement. 
Be seated. Take an example from 
me. Let us discuss things calmly. 
Sit down, my child. 

[EpirH sits down.| 

Baron [having had a sip of tea]. 
The more important phase of this 
matter is the fact that you visited 
that actor at his home in Budapest. 

Epitn [rises]. It’s dreadful, the 
way you treat me. 


called him that  be- 


Baron. Do not excite yourself, 
my dear. You may leave that for 
later. Everything in due time. It 


will be called for soon enough. Let 
us not act in haste. You were at 
Litvay’s home. Am I right? 

Epirn. Yes, but if you knew how 
it happened ... 
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Baron. If I did not know, I 
would not be so deadly calm. I also 
know that it was a perfectly inno- 
cent call: you were back in the street 
just four minutes after you had en- 
tered through his gate. 

Epirn. You had me trailed. 

Baron. You ought to be glad I 
did, for I should have never taken 
your own word for it. It is the stop- 
watch of my detective that now saves 


your face. 
Epirw. Please stop tormenting 
me. I can’t bear this false frigidity, 


this sham calmness in your voice. 
Tell me what you want of me. Kill 
me or drive me out into the night. 
But I cannot bear this. 

Baron. I shan’t kill you because 
I cannot live without you. That you 
know. It is a waste of energy to 
say such foolish things. To drive 
you out into the night? So as to 
let Litvay dash after you and tri- 
umphantly lead you to his unpre- 
tentious home? How can you fancy 
anything like that? But I will act, 
of that you may be sure. 

EpirH. Do as you please, but 
don’t torment me. 

[Shifts to left.] 

Baron. If that fellow intended to 
make you his mistress, I should have 
nothing to fear. I would simply 
leave him to you. I know how dis- 
comfited he would be. My bound- 
less admiration for you springs from 
two instances in which such demands 
were made on you, and your molest- 
ers were forced to slink away crest- 
fallen, though you had been in love 
in both cases. 


Epirn. And now? 

Baron. You are in love now, too. 

Epiru. Well, then, why don’t you 
trust me now? 
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Baron. Because this actor is not 
out for adventure. I don’t know how 
you feel about it, but I do believe him 
that. Please believe him. He is no 
scoundrel, but an enthusiastic, warm- 
hearted, splendid young man. He 
wants to wrest you from me in order 
to make you his wife.  [Rises.] 
And that, my child, is why I see fit 
to interfere, which I did not do in 
the two earlier instances. 

EpitH. There is no need for it 
now, either. 

Baron. You are wrong, my dear. 
I tell you, as would your own father, 
that it is necessary. You have been 
somewhat chilly here beside me. I 
know. And you like the warmth of 
such things. This might be danger- 
ous to any other woman. But not to 
you. You are respectable. Sensuous 
but extremely respectable. And wise. 
I flatter myself also to believe that 
you are afraid of me, which is quite 
sensible, too. And how well you 
know it. But here I am confronted 
with the first alarming symptom. 

Epirn. You are mistaken. 

Baron. You know right well I am 
not. This actor had coached you for 
a single amateur réle and you fell in 
love, at one swoop, with him and 
with his profession. I know that in 
your heart you always yearned for 
the stage. Had I not married you, 
you might have become an actress. 
You often said so. 

Epiru. I did. 

Baron. And at the moment every- 
thing in your little soul is at white 
heat. Here is this lovely, splendid, 
elegant young man and his great pure 
love, and a colorfully beckoning per- 
spective with which to be united on 
the stage ...in love, success, tri- 
umph.... Had I waited another 
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hour, you would have been lost to 
me, my child. 

Epirn. And what is it that you 
intend to do? 

Baron. We'll get to that, too. You 
can hardly expect me to protest my 
love to you now. Nor shall I. I 
merely want to indicate briefly that 
the sunset of my life belongs to you. 
Without you I would not care to live 
another hour. These sentiments re- 
quire no pretty words. There is no 
deadlier love than mine. At my age 
life is tremendously precious and love 
is synonymous with life. He who is 
in love at sixty is bound to die with 
it. Of course, one aims to do so as 
late as possible. I have no time to 
condone adventures, penitence and 
redemption. In my own defense, I 
must be merciless, for my time is 
short. 

Epitn. You are becoming much 
too serious. I don’t like it. So far 
you have spoken light-heartedly and 
sensibly. I loved you for the things 
you just said. But this is different. 
Quite unusual for you. 

Baron. Edith, Pll not give you up 
for the sake of that actor. You may 
not yet be aware of it, but I know 
that you intend to go with him. 


Epirn. You think you know it 
better than I do? 
Baron. Much better. This is the 


first man in six years who is danger- 
ous so far as I am concerned. And 
highly dangerous, at that. I feel his 
cold blade on my neck. Our ances- 
tors knew what to do in such cases. 
The Frenchman made a vogue of the 
heart. They used to cut out the 
hearts of such young men and served 
them to their wives for supper. 
EpirH. How cold-bloodedly you 


say that. 
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Baron. My own ancestors down 
in Southern Italy were less theatrical. 
One San-Friano poured pulverized 
diamond into the food of his Litvay. 
The diamond, my child, is an ex- 
traordinary stone in every respect. If 
ground to dust, it becomes a heap of 
tiny sharp grains which, when swal- 
lowed, gradually cut through the in- 
testines. It may take a month until 
it does its work. But then, that 
method became passé with the Ren- 
aissance, alas. 

[Bows his head.| 

Epiru. I have never heard you 
talk in this tone. Alexander, I am 
afraid of you now. 

Baron. I am too old to engage in 
a duel. Not too old for the mere act 
of fencing or to wield a pistol, but 
too old to die. No, my child, I have 
no desire to die under any circum- 


stances. I wouldn’t think of it. 
Twenty years ago... yes, any day. 
But not now. This is perfectly 


plausible, isn’t it? The gaming in- 
stinct is no longer in my blood. Just 
because some one takes a fancy to my 
wife, I will not get in the way of his 
bullet ... to kill me and to take 
away my wife to boot. No, such vir- 
tues I have not acquired, not even 
while at the Austrian Court. My for- 
bears, dear, were merchants. Armed 
traders. They were noted for having 
beaten the robber barons who tried to 
plunder them. Yes, my child, we de- 
fend ourselves. 

Epiru [rises in alarm]. All that 
you have been saying points to some 
dreadful purpose. You, who are 
usually so taciturn, have said so much 

. and what strange things. . . 

Baron. Frankly, I could just as 
well have been silent about them. 
But, because I am so intensely in love 
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with you, I had to tell you. In this 
most momentous hour of my life I 
wish to inform you that I shall take 
action. For you must realize that I 
do not act haphazardly. You have 
to be informed. You must feel my 
strength, my terrific power over life 
and death. I want to grow in your 
eyes. I want to take on stature, broad 
shoulders, red cheeks . . . youth. 
You must see how determined I am 
and how I act. 


EpitrnH. Good heavens ... Alex- 
ander. . . . What are you going to 
do? 

Baron. I feel that you already 
know. 


Epirn. Don’t . . . don’t talk like 
that, for God’s sake. I tremble in 
every limb at the sound of such a tone. 
. . . What do you want? What are 
you planning to do? 

Baron. Do you know “Marshal”? 

Epirn. Alexander... . 

Baron. You know who Marshal 
is. My handsome, graceful British 
rifle, with which I shall go hunting 
to-morrow. 

EpitH. You will not go hunting! 

Baron. Who? I? 

Epiru. Not you, either. 

Baron. You are wrong. I, too, 
will be there. All of us will be there. 
It will be a splendid hunt. A fine 


old-fashioned, serious and manly 
hunt. 
Epitn [excited]. Alexander, I 


scarcely recognize you. You have 
lost your sanity, your fine seriousness 
for which I loved you so. You have 
simply lost your footing. Something 
seems to have snapped in you, or you 
wouldn’t be talking like this all of a 
sudden. . . . God! 

Baron. Yes, something has snapped 
in me. 
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Epitru [excited]. I beg of you, 
come to your senses. ... Be once 
again the sweet and sensible man. 
. . . You exaggerate this whole thing, 
and I implore you not to plunge your- 
self into a delusion! This man in- 
terests me no more than those that I 
have thrown out. 

Baron. You lie, my dear child. 

Epitx. If you wish, ll... 

Baron. Don’t swear, for that of- 
fends my good taste. 

Epirn. If you wish it, Ill send 
him away this very night, and prom- 
ise not to see him again... . 

Baron. All of which is possible. 
Yet, if I do nothing now, I'll be done 
for. 

Epitn. But, for the love of God, 

.. what’s happening to us right 
now? 

Baron. That which is inevitable. 

Epirn. I ought to get down on 
my knees now, to kiss your hands 

. and to scream... Alexander 
. . . this is monstrous . . . and you'd 
think that I fear for my lover. ... 
But I swear that I fear what may 
happen to you as a result of what 
you intend to do! Yes, it is you that 
I am concerned about! I can’t bear 
this. Why, it is dreadful that I 
should suddenly be overwhelmed like 
this. . 

Baron. I had to tell you. And 
you must follow me _ everywhere. 
Even to hell. 

Epira. Ill send him away or 
throw him out now, immedi- 
ately. sist: 

Baron. And I'll follow him. 

EpirH. Don’t you believe me? 

Baron. I envy you for believing 
yourself. And I adore your suscepti- 
bility. In another week, you would 
be saying “How odd, I should have 
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never believed that I could leave my 
husband!” 

Epirn [nervously]. Have pity on 
me, please. Believe me. Allow me 
to swear by all that is dear to me, by 
the memory of my mother. . . 

Baron [ places a hand on her lips}. 
You need not go through all that. 
| Pause.] And now I plainly forbid 
you to mention another word of this. 

Epitu [very excited]. No, no, no 

. a hundred times no! ... 

Baron [grimly]. I forbid it! 
you understand? 

[Epirn looks at him in fear, 
then walks over to the fire- 
place. Pause. Lrtvay enters.] 

Baron [while Litvay descends the 
stairs]. What a long time it took 
our dear artist to spruce up. Good 
evening. [They clasp hands.| I am 
told that our local passenger train 
rather frightened you. 

Litvay. Quite right, my dear 
baron. It is like a snake—cold and 
slowly crawling. 

Baron [points to Epitu]. You 
have spoken to my wife already, have 
you not? 

Lrrvay. Oh, yes, I’ve had the pleas- 
ure. [Steps to the tea table.] Will 
you permit me to pour a little of this, 
if it is not cold yet? 

Epitn [steps forward]. This lid 
keeps it warm. But, if you wish, I'll 
have some fresh tea boiled. 

Lirvay. Oh, not at all. Thank 
you. This is probably quite delicious. 
[Touches the pot.] It is hot, too. 

[ Pause. ] 

Baron. Are you satisfied with your 
quarters? 

Lirvay. Captivating. Those charm- 
ing red flowered curtains and the spa- 


cious bed... . 


Do 
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Baron. So you are in the red 
room? 

Litvay. Yes. 

Baron. Then you have my old 
bachelor bed. 

Lirvay. Congratulations. 

Baron. It has been in retirement. 

EpitrH. What shall it be—rum, 


milk, red wine or lemon? 

Lirvay. Red wine, if you please. 
Three lumps of sugar. 

Epirn. I know. 

Litvay. You, my dear baron, seem 
to be in splendid condition. Of 
course, being outdoors all day... . 

Baron. Hardly. For days now we 
have had sleet. And I don’t like it. 


Dry, crisp, sharp cold... that’s 
what makes an ideal winter. Your 
coloring is somewhat urban. 

Litvay. Indoor air. 

Epitu. Cafés and clubs. 

Lirvay. Oh, very seldom. One 


gets to fear these smoky places. My 
throat is very sensitive, too. 

Baron. Because you artists do not 
go in for calisthenics. 

Litvay. I do try that also. But 
every time I begin physical exercises, 
I usually catch a cold and I am no 
good for the stage for a fortnight. 
Frankly speaking, this hunt that is 
scheduled for to-morrow will be in 
the nature of an experiment to me. 

Baron. I’ve been studying the 
barometer all day. Unusually fine 
weather may be expected. 

Lirvay. Coming up north here by 
train, right after Felvdr beyond the 
curve across the bridge, one is struck 
by a cold wave. It is a sudden 
change of temperature. 

Baron. Because at that point both 
train and road forsake the shielded 
wide spen spaces 


far 


for the 


valley 
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through which there is a constant gal- 
loping of winds. 

Litvay. My throat was affected 
immediately as we came out. 

Epiru [with a pretense of cordial- 
ity]. Heaven forbid that anything 
happen to you. I would not wish to 
burden my soul with the feeling that 
your audiences may be deprived of 
your art, because of us, for even a 
solitary evening. 

Litvay. You are exceedingly kind. 
But, really, I am not putting on airs. 
I am the slave of this strange instru- 
ment of mine. [Points to his throat.| 
I should be greatly annoyed if it were 
to prevent me from joining the hunt 
to-morrow. All the way up here it 
made me happy to think of it. . 
of that invigorating, revivifying some- 
thing which one feels only at a hunt. 

Baron. You'll be quite all right 
by the morning. 

Lrrvay. God willing. But I scarcely 
think so, for it seems to be behaving 
rather suspiciously. This is an er- 
ratic and stubborn animal. I am 
familiar with its symptoms. . 

Baron. And are they in evidence 
now? 

Lirvay. I am afraid so. 

Baron. And so you will not join 
us to-morrow? 

Litvay. I am a slave, sir. 

Baron | dejected]. There, you see, 
that’s what happens to the man who 
is afraid of a local train. He catches 
a cold on the express. 


Lirvay. It’s too late now. Let us 
say no more about it. In any case, I 
shall wait until to-morrow. If by 
then it still misbehaves . . . why, I 


shall simply have to stick in the 
house all day, here beside the cheery 
flames .. . and I shall be thinking 
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with heavy heart of the jovial 
hunters. 
Baron. I should regret not to 


have you with us. 

Lirvay. It is most annoying .. . 
that one is dependent for his liveli- 
hood on such a delicate little instru- 
ment. 

Baron. Under no conditions must 
you force it. If you cannot make it, 
why, you will have to remain here. 
[A slight pause.| You will remain 
at the fireside. 

Epitn. You will play chess with 
the Lord Lieutenant’s wife. 

Lirvay. God forbid! Don’t con- 
demn me to that, please. 

Baron. What a pity. For I had 
definitely counted on you. I have 
even allotted a place to you. 

Lirvay. You will manage without 
me. 

Baron. It will upset things a bit. 
But no matter. 

Epirn. My husband is a stickler 
for order and precision. It is his pas- 
sion. 

Baron. So it is. But no matter. 
You ought to be doubly sorry, for I 
had intended giving you one of my 
best guns. 

Litvay. In any case, I am grateful 
for your thoughtfulness. 

Baron. And... [Rises.] ... and 
since you have turned it down, let 
me at least introduce you. Please 
wait a moment... . 

[Exits at right. Enita follows 
the Baron with her eyes, lis- 
tens, then goes to the door 
through which he has left.| 

Litvay. What is it? 

Epirx [places a finger on her lips. 
Slight pause. Excited, whispers]. 
Leave the place, early in the morning, 
at once. 
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Lirvay. Why? What’s happened? 

Epit. The worst that could hap- 
pen. My husband had been eaves- 
dropping. When you kissed me. Ask 
no questions. Leave at once. 

Lirvay. But please... . 

Epirn. He knows everything. 
Everything. I beg of you, for God’s 
sake, not to say a word but go away 
immediately . ..I implore you. . 
mire’... ifs yout love’ ime ."794tm- 
mediately... . 

Lirvay. Immediately? But what’s 
happened? 

Epiru. Yes, now, at once. Go, 
for the love of heaven, because I 
am telling you to go. 

Litvay. Did he see me kiss you? 

[Epirn suddenly places a finger 
on her lips, thereby command- 
ing Litvay to silence; then she 
hurries away from the door. 
Pause. They stand mutely. 
Baron enters, bringing two 
rifles. | 

Baron. Here you are. The two 
prima donnas. One is Marshal, the 
other Colonel. 

Lirvay. Colonel? What do you 
mean? Have they ranks? 

Baron. Right. Look. This Colo- 
nel is the one I had intended to let 
you use to-morrow. 

[Hands Lrtvay one of the guns. 
The other remains in his own 
hand. | 

Lirvay. A splendid specimen. 

Baron. Made by “Holland and 
Holland.” Both. I don’t care what 
people may say about Belgian or 
American firearms, so far as I am 
concerned there is only one rifle in 
all the world—the British. And only 
one among theirs, too. The “Hol- 
land and Holland” brand. There 
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will be nothing better in the next 
hundred years. 

Lirvay. And that one is Marshal? 

Baron. This. You had_ better 
look at it with respect. It came to 
me as a private, just like the others. 
But I have been promoting them 
after every hunt, in keeping with 
their performance. This is how that 
one there became Colonel, and this 
one Marshal. 


Lirvay. That’s as high as it can 
ever advance. 
Baron. Yes. 


Lrrvay. I take it that you will use 
it to-morrow. 

Baron. Naturally. Marshal is not 
only the best rifle, but also the best 
friend. Marshal is not eccentric, nor 
disloyal. Marshal is as punctilious as 
an engineer, and dependable as death. 

Litvay [returns Colonel to Baron |. 
You talk of it with such earnest 


affection. 
Baron. This is more than affec- 
tion. It is friendship. 


Lirvay. I can appreciate that, 
though I am only a Sonntagsjager, as 
the Germans would say. 

Baron [with Marshal in his hand. 
It is like a human being. Not like 
all human beings. Only like one. 

EpitH [nervously]. 1 abhor every 


weapon. I abhor every weapon. 

Baron. My, but you are nervous, 
my dear. 

Epiru. I don’t want to see it. 
Please! 

Lirvay. Strange. For even as a 


spectacle it is splendid, this fine, 
graceful and grim instrument. 
Epitu. I shudder at sight of them. 
The thoughts they provoke are fright- 
ful. 
Baron. It may be that to feminine 
sensibility. I for one consider those 
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thoughts almighty . . . superhuman. 

Epir. Good for nothing but to 
cause suffering. And human beings 
manufacture them gayly and proudly, 
while others profess a real fondness 
for them. Please, Alexander... 
you make me nervous. 

Baron. Pardon me, my child. I 
have forgotten what you used to say. 

Litvay. It is interesting how seri- 
ously madame is wrought up at them. 

Baron. She is in the habit of say- 
ing that some diabolical bond of 
friendship ties me to my weapons. 
That I have sold my soul to them. 

Litvay. Feminine ingenuity is in- 
exhaustible, once a woman insists on 
being jealous of her husband. 

Epitu. Not jealous. 

Lirvay. I do believe that is why 
you are so incensed against these 
innocent “Britishers.” 

Epitx [forcefully]. 
innocent. 

Lirvay. Innocent because they are 
irresponsible. Marshal is not account- 
able for what it does. 

Baron. You insult Marshal. Mar- 
shal thinks and acts. 
to say that it is a mere instrument. 
Sometimes even I am afraid of Mar- 
shal, and that is saying a great deal. 

Litvay. In that case, it deserves to 
be honored and respected; but I am 
not enough of a hunter for that. I 
am not afraid of Marshal. 

[This is said with some pointed- 
ness.| 

Epitn. I don’t care if you laugh 
at me or send me away, but please 
drop the subject. Let us talk of 
something else. 

Baron. 


They are not 


It is incorrect 


I am not afraid of either 
man or beast. There is only one 
really serious adyersary—an_ object 
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that suddenly behaves as if it had a 
will of its own. 

Litrvay. I cannot fear even that. 
I hold that fear does not come from 
without. I am incapable of fear. I 
simply lack the faculty. It is like 
being color blind. [Pointedly.] More- 
over, to some extent it depends also 
on how fond one happens to be of 
life. 

Baron. This from you? Why, 
you are even frightened about your 
throats 1% 

Lirvay. My throat, yes. But not 
my life. I am truly an actor, of the 
old school, a heedless comedian. To 
me the tears of others are precious, 
but my own life is worthless. I 
should have been a soldier. But 
things are not so bad, at that. All 
things are the same. 

Baron. What is all the same? 

Lirvay. Everything. [Looks into 
Baron’s eyes.] Illness, duels, misfor- 
fortunes, rifle, revolver. All the same. 
To travel on a train is fully as hazard- 
ous as to look into the nine-milli- 
meter barrel of Marshal. 

Baron. Only six millimeters. 

Litvay. So much the better. 
down.| Only six millimeters? 

Baron [with gun in his hand]. 
Yes. Why have it larger? We who 
hunt in the woods out here operate 
within short distances. . . . I belong 
to the party that has for its motto, 
“small caliber but greater certainty.” 
.  . Once the bullet enters the heart, 
it really makes no difference whether 
it is six millimeters or nine and a 
half. This system has, among others, 
the advantage of .. . 

[During the last part of the sen- 
tence, the Baron has pretended 
to be showing something about 
the trigger. The gun, which 
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at this moment happens to be 
pointed toward Litvay, goes 
off. Epitu emits a shriek. A 
very long pause.| 

Litvay. Looks as if . . . Marshal 
is not so very dependable, after all. 

Baron. It’s incomprehensible. 

Epitn. Good God. . . . Why, this 
is dreadful . . . Please . . . I hardly 
dare) ask-—.. Litvaya.>.. Warei<you 
hurt? 

Baron [having placed the rifle on 
the table, approaches Lirvay, in a 
whisper|. God is with you. 

Litrvay. With us, you mean, 

Epirn. Are you all right? 

Litvay. Quite. 

Epirn. But how . 
this happen? 

[SERVANT enters. ] 

Baron. What do you want? 
[SeRvANT stands mutely.] What do 
you want? I didn’t ring for you. 
[Enraged, glares at Servant, who, 
frightened by the withering look, 
exists. Meanwhile the Baron says:] 
You have no right to come here until 
called, even if the house should col- 
lapse. [After SERVANT exits, pause. 
Turns around.| It’s a serious disaster 
that we escaped, Litvay. We are 
men, but words fail me to express 
my thoughts on the situation I hap- 
pen to be in. It might have been 
otherwise. 

Lirvay. Please don’t mention it at 
all. It is lucky that nothing worse 
has happened. Let us waste no time 
on what might have been. I have 
never been a pessimist; and I am 
much less that now. 

Baron. You are right. 

| Pause. | 

Lirvay. Certainly, it would have 
been an odd sort of disease to die of. 
People think so much about the pos- 


. . how could 
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sible forms of death. But, frankly, 
this had never occurred to me, 
though it is a comparatively frequent 
way out. 

Baron. It is the first such instance 
in my career. 
Litvay. It is frequent and the 


beauty of it—that it is not always 
accidental. 


Baron. Precisely. 
Litvay. In the accidental cases . . . 
[His voice grows feeble.] ... in 


such cases . . . of accident . . . acci- 
dents. 

Epitu. Good heavens! Litvay .. . 

Baron. What’s the trouble? 

Litvay. Oh, nothing ... just a 
slight . 

[Grows silent.] 

Epira [7s beside Litvay, aloud]. 

Litvay ...I am afraid something 


has happened after all. . . . Speak! 


Why don’t you admit it? ... Why 
hideerees 
Baron [to Epiru]. Please com- 


pose yourself. 

Epirn. Why don’t you tell us 

. . if you are hit by the bullet .. . 
Heavenly Father! 

Lirvay. I am compelled to con- 
fess ... madame . . . but please be 
calm .. . it cannot be anvthing seri- 
ous at worst . . . I am just beginning 
to feel as if it had struck my shoul- 
dene... 

Epitn. Where? 

Baron. Your shoulder? 

Lirvay [to Epirn]. Please don’t 
excite yourself. It is up here in the 
left shoulder... probably only 
grazed it. I couldn’t be talking to 
you so calmly if ... it were any- 
thing really serious. 

EpitH. We must call a.. 
a doctor immediately. 

Baron. We must look at it. 


. call 
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Eprrn. Alexander ... phone to 
Dr. Janosy at once. [Rings bell.] 
Have the motor go to fetch him from 
Felvar. 

[Baron takes receiver off the 
hook, while Sprvant enters. | 

Evitu. Have the auto drive to 
Felvér immediately as fast as it can 
go. To the hospital, where the 
chauffeur is to pick up Dr. Janosy, 
the medical supervisor. Hurry. 

[SERVANT exits. | 


Baron [to telephone operator]. 
Please give me Felvar—g. [Waits] 
Thank you. This the hospital? 


Please connect me with Dr. Janosy at 
once. Please. Yes, I'll wait. Right 
here at the phone. 

Epirn. But meanwhile, too, per- 
haps we ought to... 

Litvay. You must not touch it at 
all. This is the lesson taught me on 
the battlefield. One must rest, and 
let the doctor be the first to touch the 


wound. I am quite certain it is 
nothing serious. 

EpirH. Is it bleeding? 

Lirvay. No. I feel nothing to 


make me fear that. Small wounds 
like this close up fast. The bullet 
seems to have skimmed through a 
muscle only. It’s really nothing. 

Baron [at the telephone|. Is this 
Dr. Janosy? Baron  San-Friano 
speaking. Good evening. My motor 
is on the way to fetch you. Ought 
to be there in a few minutes. An 
accident has happened ... with a 
rifle. ...No, doesn’t seem to 
amount to much. ... Yes, please 
. . . I shall appreciate it. [Hangs up 
the receiver.| He says he'll wait for 
the car in front of the gate. [To 
Litvay.]| And wouldn’t you like to 
have us put you to bed? 


Lirvay. Not for the world. It is 
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only to please madame that I con- 
sented to have the doctor examine 
me. 

Baron. How can you be so care- 
less? One can never tell just how 
serious a wound may be, even though 
it may not bother you much at first. 

Litvay. Please, baroness, be seated. 
Rest easy on my account, and let us 
resume our chat. 

EpirH. Shall I bring you some 
water or cognac? 

Lirvay. No, nothing, thank you. 

Epirn. I was dreadfully fright- 
ened when you became silent a mo- 


ment apel.4 jandapales... 
Litvay. I am beginning to... 
to recover. I think it was the ex- 


citement rather than anything else. 

Baron [to Epirx|. Won't you sit 
down, please? There’s no need to 
disturb him any further. Perhaps - 
you ought to have a glass of water or 
cognac. 


Epitn [reaches for a glass]. Just 
a drop of water... 
[Sits down. Pause.| 
Litvay:~ AsioT owas’ saying aia 


that’s where we left off, I believe 

. . these incidents are comparatively 
frequent and the beauty about them 
is the fact that they are not always 
accidental. And you, dear baron, 
agreed. 

Baron. Yes, I said it is precisely 
sO. 

Epitn. I don’t understand just 
why you think it beautiful that it is 
not always accidental. What is beau- 
tiful about that? 

Lirvay. A gun that discharges 
and sends a bullet somewhere at 
random may be regarded as brutal 
and shocking. But a gun that thinks 
and merely shields itself by accident 
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—that is romantic, beautiful ... 
chilling. 
Epitn. How strange are the 


things you are saying. 

Lirvay. So is the moment in 
which I say them. 

Baron. Perhaps, though I have a 
feeling that the aphorism is rather 
out of place. 

Lirvay. I shall not dispute that. 
But, being on the subject, one cannot 
help thinking of all possibilities. 

Baron. Possibilities. This word is 
just as much out of place as your 
whole exposition. 

Litvay. You must excuse me if I 
deviate from the conventional rules 
of conversation. Although I do not 
feel ill, since a physician has been 
sent for, I venture to take advantage 
of the prerogatives of an invalid. 


Baron. Which likewise are lim- 
ited. 
Litrvay. Which limits I shall have 


the pleasure not to respect. 
[ Pause. | 

Baron. You owe yourself rest 
now. 

Lirvay. If that refers to my con- 
dition, I am grateful. If, however, 
it means that the subject I am on is 
unpleasant, I shall consider the thing 
that appeals to me most—rest or 
talk. 

Baron. You are exciting yourself. 

Lrrvay. On the contrary. I am 
trying to calm myself. 

Epirn. Litvay, please... 

Lirvay. But it is very difficult. 

Baron. I shall make things easier 
for you. You need not veil every 
word you say. If it is your purpose 
to discuss this theme with me in such 
a tone of voice—why, I am at your 
disposal. 
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Epitu. I beg you both . . . why, 
it is painful to listen to... 

Litvay. Certainly not amusing, I 
grant you. I am being forsaken by 
what is known as British cold- 
bloodedness and I feel the impulses 
of the peasant rear their head. 

Baron. You still cloak your 
words. But I shall help you over- 
come that. The peasant now rearing 
within you would like to say that not 
Marshal, but I, am responsible for 
what has transpired. 

Lirvay. More than that. 

Baron. More than that? I won- 
der what else he would like to say? 

Lirvay. That Marshal had noth- 
ing to do with this whole thing. 

Baron. But I alone. 

Litvay. Yes, you alone. 

| Momentary pause.| 

EpitH [rises]. I  shan’t tolerate 
any more of this talk. Not for an- 
other moment. I can’t bear it. 

Baron. You will be kind enough 
to remain seated and listen to what is 
being said here—to the end. 

Epiru. I shall listen to nothing. 
= 

Baron. You will be kind enough 
to respect my orders. 

[EpirH sits down. Pause.| 

Lirvay. You said that, though 
something may cause no unpleasant- 
ness at first, it may be serious, never- 
theless. Since you have said that, I 
have been thinking about it, too. 
And, since there is always the possi- 
bility of gravity, let us face one an- 
other and talk about it. 


Baron. As you like. I am at your 
disposal. 
Lirvay. A rifle may be shrewd. 


Even the bullet, while in flight. But 
once it stops, it is usually foolish. 
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Who knows what may be the inten- 
tion of the one that is in me. 

Epiru. Why...a_ while ago 
you said that it merely grazed your 
shoulder. 

Lirvay. No. It is in me. 

Epiru. Impossible ...in that 
case. . . . Why, you ought to be do- 
ing something about it. [Rvses.] 
You can’t go on like this! How is it 
possible that you sit there calmly 
talking? 

Lirvay. Let us not debate that. 
Credit me with the ability to bear 
pain. I am without fear, as I said 
before. As for my life ...I have 
never regarded it as my own. It has 
been merely borrowed. Sooner or 
later, I must return it. 

[All of this 1s said with ebbing 
tone, as when one manfully 
seeks to conceal his suffering. | 

Baron. You suggested that we 
face one another. 

Litvay. Yes. And let us discuss 
it. Are you satisfied that it was an 
accident? 

Epitu [exclaims]. 
dent! 

[Draws slightly toward her hus- 
band. Pause. Litvay gazes 
long at Epitx. 

Litvay. The baroness 
swered my question. 

Baron. Had I intended to fire at 

YOUuls yer: 
Litvay. Then we should have 
met at the hunt to-morrow. But I 
had declined to join. JI dared not 
risk my throat. I did say, didn’t I, 
that I fear for my throat, but not for 
my life? And, evidently, this is an 
excellent policy. Had I not feared 
for my throat, to-morrow I should 
probably have found a six-millimeter 
hole in my heart. 


Yes, an acci- 


has 


an- 
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Baron. In other words, you de- 
clare rather unmistakably that I in- 
tentionally fired this bullet into you. 

Litvay. Let us assume that I do. 
Or let us not even assume. It is so. 

Epirn. This is unfair. You can’t 
say such a thing! ... 

Baron. You are my guest, and 
you are wounded. What is there for 
me to reply now? At the proper time 
I shall answer you most forcefully. 

Lirvay. And should there be no 


one to listen to your reply? 


Epirn. You can’t say that it was 
deliberate, mot at such a terrible 
moment. .. . You have no right to 
say such a thing... 

Baron. Please do not force me 


into a debate in which I am neces- 
sarily fettered. 

Litrvay [excited]. You are hereby 
released from all fetters ... you 
need have consideration for nothing. 
Speak and answer me! I demand it! 

Baron. By what right do you de- 
mand anything of me? 

Litvay. On the ground .. . that 
perhaps ...I shall have no further 
opportunity ...to debate .. . this 
with you. ... Not that I desire to 
avenge myself new. I am merely 
curious. I am interested in human 
beings and accidents, entanglements, 
causes, and crimes. 

Baron. Please be considerate of 
my considerateness. 

Lirvaye Why, 1'-am isilentuscu 
and you, madame, need not be un- 


easy ...I shall continue to be si- 
lent. But if this stupid bullet is as 
stupid as . . . at this moment .. . I 


have again to suppose . . . then my 
discretion can last only so long as I 
exist. 

Baron. I have not solicited your 
discretion. 
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Lirvay. But I grant it. While 
I live, this thing concerns .. . the 
three of us. . . . It is nobody’s affair. 
Buty oeisin sy ifs Lise Paswmguest 
of a refined family, where I am in- 
vited to be amused ... should be 
guilty of the tactlessness of dying . . . 
then my silence would be of no avail. 
For at such times total strangers 
usually like to interfere. In such cases 
++. one meets a very grim gentleman 
who comes with official-looking docu- 
ments under his arm. Those that 
accompany him address him as 
“Coroner.” And this gentleman is 
more inquisitive even than I am. 
And the task of quizzing is much 
easier for him than for me, if for no 
other reason than that when he ques- 
tions you ...there is no_ six- 
millimeter bullet in his body. He 
ascertains anything he wishes to 
know. And I, if I may stress the 
point, am such a curious person that 
I dread to think of not learning what 
that gentleman undoubtedly will. 
aphat'.** 

[Grows weaker and silent.] 

Eprro. You ought to lie down. 
Why, this is torture even for those 
who see it... much more so for 
you. Please ... permit us to help 
yous. 

Litvay. I protest. Vehemently. 
I want no one to touch me. We'll 
wait for the doctor. 

Baron. You no longer cast sus- 
picion, but openly accuse. And since 
you really lay no claim to consid- 
eration . 


Lirvay. I don’t. 

Baron. Then you will have your 
reply. 

Litvay. I demand it. 


Baron. Your charge is unfounded, 
wicked and despicable. 
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Lirvay. And you lie right now. 

[EpirH jumps up with a 
shriek.] 


Baron. Remain at ease, my dear. 
You ought to know that there is no 
situation in which I cannot control 
myself. 

Litvay. You lied because this shot 
had certain prior occurrences as its 
motive. 

Baron. It had none. 

[Looks at Envitu.] 

Lirvay. Once again you have 
lied. For in fact there were prior 
happenings which may be found pre- 
cisely where your eyes now search for 
them. 

EpirH. Pardon me... but I 
have given you no reason to say 
that. Remember, as a gentlemen, 
what you are saying. ... 

Litvay [does not even look at the 


woman]. You were jealous. 
Baron. Never. 
Litvay. Just this once. I am 
proud of it. 


Baron. I must disillusion you, my 
dear Mr. Actor. 

Litvay. You were in the adjoin- 
ing room and heard what I told your 
wife. 

Baron. I heard nothing. 

[Lirvay looks at Epit.] 
Evita [as if answering Lritvay’s 


look]. You... you had said noth- 
ing to me... which my husband 
could resent. 

Lirvay. Oh, yes, I did. I con- 


fessed my love for you. And I tried 
to prevail on you to leave your hus- 
band and to be my wife. 


Baron. You could not have said 
this to my wife. 
Epiru. Indeed, he did not. 


Litvay [fo EpirH]. You did not 
encourage it, you rejected me, but I 
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did say it. [To the Baron.] And 
you overheard it. 

Baron. You could not possibly 


have said anything like it to the 
baroness. 


Epiru. He did not. No. He did 
not! 
Lirvay. Let us suppose .. . just 


let us suppose ... that the gentle- 
man whom a moment ago I called 
the Coroner... should ask you 
whether or not . . . prior to the acci- 
dent . . . there had been any display 
of jealousy between the two of you 
...if he should ask you, what 
would your answer be? 

Epirn. That there was not. 

Lirvay. Never? 

Baron. Never? 

Litvay. I beg the baroness to re- 
ply. 

Epirn. Never ... never a word. 
Please be careful, if you can, of what 
you are saying. My husband is apt 
to think that . 


Lirvay. What? 

EpirH. He is so chivalrous, so open 
and above board, so much the 
TOA oe 

Lirvay. The honorable sir did 
not fetch Marshal in order to settle 
conveniently a crisis that... 


Epitu [aghast]. No, no, no. How 
do you assume that? Why do you 
say it? [Constantly looks at her hus- 
band.| To impute anything like that 
to my husband! Why... 

Lirvay. In other words, you, the 
only one who knows everything, you 

. are of the opinion that what 
happened here . . . was purely a de- 
plorable accident. . . 

Epirn. Litvay ... please collect 
yourself for a moment ... you are 
sO upset now. ... 

Litvay. Answer my question. 
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Baron. Answer him. 

Epitw. Yes, Litvay, it was an ac- 
cident, a'xlisen eer. cn alter iallecgat 
how could you fancy even for a mo- 
ment that .. . why, it’s dreadful... 
my husband has never . . . not even 
insinuated . . . what you say here is 
unheard of. . . . Don’t look at me 
like that .. . I’m afraid of you! 

[Sobs as she goes to her hus- 
band. | 

Baron. Don’t cry, my child. [Ten- 
derly embraces her.| And don’t be 
afraid of anything. 


Epirn. In your arms... I’m not 
afraid . . . in your strong arms. . . 
[Baron kisses her tenderly. 


After the kiss, a slight pause. 
Litvay gazes at the scene with 
a bitter smile. Evitu gradually 
disentangles herself from the 
Baron’s arms and for a little 
while stands beside him while 
dabbing her eyes with a ker- 
chief; then she slowly walks 
to right, bent on leaving the 
room. As she nears the door, 
Lirvay rises and speaks.| 
Litvay. Just a moment, please, 
baroness. 
[Evirx halts. | 
Lirvay. I should have been play- 
ing at Budapest this evening. In one 
of my pet rdles, at that. I declined 
the performance in order to come 
here. I did not know at the time 
that I should be playing, after all. But 
I know now and may as well tell 
you. I have been playing all this 
time—in my finest rdle. 
[Laughs. Envir returns, and 
steps close to him.| 
Baron. What does this mean? 
Litvay [laughingly]. Obh, ever so 
much. Indeed. How strangely the 
two of you look at me. You seem 
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to surmise what has happened here. 

Baron. Surely, you were not pre- 
tending? 

Litvay. That’s exactly what I 
was doing, sir, and quite successfully, 
I notice. Don’t stare at me. It is 
just as I told you. There is not a 
thing the matter with me, there is 
no sort of a bullet in me. Your fa- 
mous British rifle found no target in 
me. Just a little play-acting, that was 
all. And, though I am not a brag- 
gart, I am glad to observe that it was 
rather good acting, too. And cer- 
tainly very instructive. [Laughs.| 
The distinguished gathering will, I 
hope, forgive a poor comedian this 
demonstration of private initiative. 

Baron. Were you scoffiing at me? 

Lirvay. So I was, sir. But neither 
to annoy you nor to regale myself. 
Oh, no. It was serious playing. I 
loved your wife, dear baron, and you 
went to shoot me. . 


Baron. This has gone just about 
far enough... . 
Lirvay. _No—no—no—no! You 


meant to fire a bullet into me but 
missed. So far it was a serious mat- 
ter. Then came the comedy. I am 
a curious fellow. Must I repeat that 
over again? I should have liked to 
have seen what might have happened 
had Marshal not met defeat this time. 
One may be forgiven for being curi- 
ous about one’s own funeral. That, 
dear madame and sir, is exactly what 
I have just witnessed. I have learned 
my lesson. It was a very wretched 
funeral. I died in such a miserable 
manner, as forsaken as the dog that 
is run over by the baron’s motor car 
out on the road.... It keels over 
into the ditch, miserably, pitiably. 
And the automobile dashes on; the 
baron does not even bother to look 
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back. Yes, I died dreadfully, my 
dear audience. I should have to cry, 
if it were not so amusing. Please do 
not be angry at me for this. The 
thought was irresistible. Just fancy 
—not a common  occurrence—one 
is slain . . . and one gets a glimpse 
into what happens after his death. Is 
it any wonder that a real actor yields 
to the temptation, and commits some- 
thing that may not be altogether 
proper. It was no great joy to see 
that the dead man is wrong . . . how 
some one is eager to escape from the 
dead man... to positive life, to 
further living . . . to see how only 
life is right ... that only what is 
alive, vigorous and tenacious may 
count on friends, partisans, witnesses 

. and everything. ... No, it is 
no pleasure to observe all that; but, 
as I have said before, I am so curious 
that I am fairly ashamed of myself. 
If you have forgiven me, please be 
seated ... [Points them to chairs 
and sits down himself.| ... and let 
us talk of something else. As for 
the hunt, I hereby give it up defi- 
nitely, for my throat is really begin- 
ning to hurt... In fact, in the 
morning I shall return to Budapest 
on the same express train that 
brought me here. There I shall 
apply compresses all day . . . always 
provided, of course, that I have been 
forgiven by both of you for my bold- 
ness. In the contrary case... 

Baron [sternly]. Enough of this 
declamation. Now I know what you 
were after. That’s why I have 
listened to you. 

[Servant enters. | 
Servant. Doctor Janosy. 
[Slight pause. | 

Litvay [rises]. Let him in—with 

your kind permission. 
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[SERVANT exits. JANOSY, carry- 
ing his instrument case, enters.] 

JANosy. Good evening. 

EpirH. Good evening, doctor. 
Thanks for your readiness to be of 
service . . . but we have a pleasant 
surprise for you. 

Baron. Good evening. Won’t you 
be seated, doctor? 

JAnosy. How is that, if I may 
ask ... the accident? 

Litvay. There was no accident, 
sir. It is my fault that you had to 
come here on such a cruelly cold 
night. Please relieve yourself of your 
Cases. | Lakecur froma. yon 
and permit me to introduce myself— 
Imre Litvay, the actor. 

JAnosy. That’s quite superfluous, 
sir... . I have often had the pleas- 
ure of seeing you play at Budapest. 

Epitw. Tea or coffee, doctor? 

JANosy. Nothing, thank you. 


Baron. Perhaps some whisky, or 
wine? 
JAnosy. Thank you, really I de- 


sire nothing. I am unaccustomed to. 
... But tell me how it happened ... 
this . . . accident . . . or non-acci- 
dent. 41.35: 

Litvay. I beg your pardon, the 
guilt is all mine. Please concentrate 
all your wrath on me. What hap- 
pened briefly is this. That gun over 
there went off while it was being 
shown. It was in the hands of the 
baron at the moment it exploded and 
I, after the first scare, could not resist 
the opportunity of impersonation. 
Go on, pull my ears, doctor, but I 
acted as though I had really been hit 
by the bullet. And I played the part 
to a finish. When they telephoned 
you, I felt a pang of remorse for a 
moment. But by then, dear doctor, 
I was so deeply in it that I could 
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not undo it.... Please forgive a 
foolish actor this poor joke . . . give 
me your hand . . . which I shall 
regard as a silver wreath at my jubilee 
celebration. 

[Extends his hand.] 

JAnosy [clasps his hand]. But, my 
dear fellow . .. there is no need at 
all for offering so many excuses. 

Lirvay. You do forgive me? 

JAnosy. Most gladly. Believe me 
that, now that I know it is you, I am 
doubly happy that my services are 
not needed. 

EpirH. But you will remain a 
while now .. . and have a drink of 
some sort. 

Baron. Really, I should be de- 
lighted. 

JAnosy. I'll merely sit down for 
a moment, so as not to rob you of 
your sleep, as the superstitious might 
say. [Sits down.] I have a very 
serious patient up in Felvar, whom I 
must see several times yet to-night. 

EpitH. Will you have something 
sweet . . . Chartreuse? 

JAnosy. Thank you, but I do not 
indulge. 

Baron [offers him a box]. A 
cigar? 

JANnosy. Yes. 

[Lights a cigar.] 

Litvay. You know .. . just pic- 
ture yourself in my position. Here 
I sat, jovially chatting with my host, 
and the baron was showing me his 
rifles—Colonel and Marshal. .. . 

JAnosy. I know them. I usually 
get Captain only. ... 

Baron. Better late than never. 

Lirvay. And as he was telling me 
about the splendid qualities of these 


British-made rifles, suddenly one 
spoke up. ... 
JANnosy. Incredible. 
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Litvay. Incredible, indeed. It had 


probably been borrowed by some one 
who returned it loaded. The baron 
is much too experienced a hunter to 
hang up a rifle that has not been 
emptied first. And so off it went. 
Precisely in the direction where I 
was sitting. I recall the frightened 
faces. Frankly, dear doctor . . . even 
though one is not an actor... is he 
not likely to feel a sudden desire to 
play the part of a shot victim? . 

not so much because of the jest but 
to observe, to watch, what the others 
will say, or do, how they will react. 

JAnosy. Yes, I find it to be a most 
natural impulse. And you tell it so 
delightfully that I am actually sorry 
not to have been here to witness it. 

Lirvay. You may well regret it, 
for it was highly amusing. 

JAnosy. Amusing? 

Lirvay. Well, say interesting. A 
socially prominent couple suddenly 
confronted by a situation in which 
they are the slayers of a human being. 
It is a drama fit for experts. 

JAnosy. And I had to miss it all. 

Lirvay. Just as on the stage 
. .. the doctor always arrives at the 
end. 

JAnosy [l/aughs]. Quite right. 

Litvay. So, then, I may hope for 
your forgiveness? 

JAnosy. Gladly, and with all my 
heart. [To Baron and his wife.] 
I can imagine how little you enjoyed 
it as a production. But now... in 
retrospect . . . to have seen such a 
dificult rdle enacted by this illus- 
trious actor . .. it must have been 
a sight for the gods. 

Baron. He did it amazingly well. 

Epitn [earnestly]. Overly well. 
It upset me . . . and I am seriously 
angry at him, for . . . it will be some 
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time . . . before I recover from the 
shock, 

Lirvay. Really, I am very sorry. 

[SERVANT enters at right. Baron 

looks at him inquiringly.] 

Servant. The master of the hunt 
is waiting for you, sir. He wants 
your instructions for to-morrow, sir. 

Baron. Excuse me, for only a 
minute. 

[Exits at right, followed by 

SERVANT. | 

Lirvay. As an artist and psy- 
chologist, I was intrigued by the 
situation. 

JAnosy. And you played the part 
of the dying person? 

Litvay. That is why it proved to 
be so interesting. And, moreover, I 
was curious to see what would be 
the reaction of the only witness .. . 
[Laughs.] ... present at the man- 
slaughter. 

[Evirn laughs nervously.| 
JAnosy. And what did she say? 
Litvay. She behaved very reas- 

suringly. It is a joy to see a smart 
and fine woman in such a predica- 
ment. Are you married? 

JAnosy. Not I. 

Lirvay. Get married ... take my 
advice. 

JAnosy [rises]. The gratifying 
thing is that I found nothing to do 
here. You will pardon me, baroness, 
but I am becoming a bit uneasy about 
my patient. We rural physicians are 
so conscientious. May I hope that 
your auto will drive me back? 

Epirn. Certainly. [Reaches for 


the bell.| We'll have it ready at 
once. 
JAnosy. That will not be neces- 


sary, for I told him to wait a while 
in front of the gate. 
Epiru. In that case, I shall not 
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detain you. Again, we thank you 
for being so accommodating. 

JAnosy. Don’t mention it. I can- 
not say that I came gladly, but 
promptly and with all good inten- 
tions. I kiss your hand. 

EpirH. Just a moment... . I 
should like you to say good-bye to 
my husband. [ll call him.... 


[Hurries out at right. Slight 
pause. | 
Litvay. Doctor .. . just one 


word, quick, there’s no time to be 
lost . . . if we had not remained 
alone now, I would have had to wait 
until dawn ... doctor . . . I ask 
for your professional discretion, your 
word of honor... . 


JAnosy. But, sir, what... 
Lirvay. You were not too late to 
witness my comedy. You have 


watched it to the finish. You are 
watching it now. 

JAnosy. How is that? 

Lirvay. Doctor, I... I can hardly 
stand on my feet . . . I was not play- 
ing then . . . the performance is on 
now ... for the bullet is here in me 

. . which that scoundrel had fired 
into me ... here near the shoulder. 

JAnosy. But then... 

[Moves to open his case.| 

Litvay. No, no. Not here. This 
they must never know. Remember. 
I want your word. 


JANosy. Sir, that goes without 
saying. [Steps close to Lirvay.] In 
the shoulder, did you say? 

Litvay. Here. 


[Stands with back turned to 
audience, pulls aside shirt.| 
JAnosy [looks at wound.| It 
scarcely bled. But it is in an un- 
comfortable spot. Does it hurt? 
Litvay. Intensely. 
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[Covers the wound and adjusts 

the outer garment.| 
JAnosy. You will come with me 
to Felvar immediately. We'll take 
care of it at the hospital. If you are 
able to stand it so admirably, there 


will be no complications. You are 
lucky. 
Litvay. Rather. 


[Slight pause.] 

JAnosy. I marvel at your fortitude. 

Lirvay. They are under the im- 
pression that I acted then. Now you 
know, don’t you—why I played the 
part of the wounded so well? Be- 
cause I was not acting. I tried to 
hide it immediately, but I felt sud- 
denly faint. I thought I would die. 
Indeed, it must have been an ad- 
mirable sight to them. Then. . 
with bitterness overflowing in me, I 
recovered, overcame the pain, and 
began to act. 

JAnosy. Well now ... we had 
better be leaving—the quicker the 
better. This is no longer a show 
fit for a doctor to watch idly. 

Litvay. Permit me to hold your 
hand. You are so very sympathetic 
to me. At last, a stranger, after so 
many acquaintances. [SERVANT enters 
at right and crosses the stage. To 
SrrvanT.] I say ... please pack my 
things at once . . . all you need to 
do is lock the valise. Everything is 
still in it . . . and carry it to the 
auto. I am going with the doctor 
to Felvar. 

Servant. At your command, sir. 

[Goes up the stairs, exits.] 

JAnosy. As a physician, I ought 
not to ask this question, but you look 
at me with so much confidence that 
I venture to inquire why it is neces- 
sary now to conceal all this at the 
cost of so much suffering? 
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Lirvay. You know . . . so that 
they may not triumph over me. He 
was jealous of me. And he shot at 
me like at a strange dog that might 
stray into his garden. Well, then, 
... Tl carry the bullet with me, I’ll 
go away ... but he shall not have 
the satisfaction. Neither he nor his 
wife. Now do you understand? 

JANosy. Yes. 

Lirvay. I thought this woman 

. ah, I believed a great many 
things. But now I have been warned 


by them . . . that they are conven- 
tional people. 

JAnosy. Very proper people, in- 
deed. 

Litvay. Had he shot me through 


the heart, had I passed away, it 
might have been better. For one 
who is light-hearted, an enthusiast, 
an actor, or a lover—that is the ideal 
death. Had the bullet missed me, 
that, too, would have been finer—to 
laugh at the old husband’s discom- 
fiture, and to pass on, gayly whis- 
tling. But this way .. . to slink 
away with a bullet that hurts . 
they must not find out. No, my 
dear doctor. To-night I want to have 
the laugh on them. For once, do not 
let the smart ones laugh. Once, and 
once only, let the poor, fickle-hearted 
gypsy laugh, no matter how . . 
much it may hurt. 

JAnosy. It is amazing how you 
stand it. 

Litvay. God has given some sort 
of protective weapon to every human 
being. The ox uses its horns, the 
tiger its teeth, the rabbit its fleet feet, 
the bird its wings, the soldier his 
sword—and the poor actor his 
comedy. There is nothing more 
natural than that, 
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[Epitu and Baron enter at 
right. | 

Baron. I understand you are in 
hurry to get away, doctor. 

JAnosy. Yes, sir, I have two pa- 
tients. 

Baron. You mentioned only one 
a while ago. 

JAnosy. In a hospital . 
finds many more. . 

Baron. Well, then, permit us to 
thank you again... and... God 
be with you. 

[They shake hands.] 

JANosy. Good day. I kiss your 
hand, madame. 

[Kisses Epirx’s hand.] 

Litrvay [jovially once more|. The 
doctor has been kind enough to offer 
to take me along to Felvar. .. . There 
I will catch the morning express. At 
least I shan’t have to get up at dawn 
and expose the motor to extra wear 
and tear... . I, too, want to say 
good-bye... . 

[Bows.] 

JAnosy. And I'll take my satchel 
and bid you good night. 

[Picks up his instrument case.| 

Baron. Good night. 

Epitu. Good night, Dr. Janosy. 

Litvay. Au revoir, sir. I kiss 
your hand, madame. 

Epiro. So... you are really go- 
ing? 

[JANosy has meanwhile gone out, 
the door remaining open.| 

Lirvay. For me, the hunt is quite 
over. As a hunter, I obtained no 
part. But as game, I did rather well, 
thank God. What else is there here 
for me? Perhaps merely a bit of 
recognition, for which I might ask, 
as did the actors in ancient Rome 
who, after each performance, appealed 
to the audience for plaudits. One 


« one 
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thing you must admit—I was not so 
bad in the part I played. 


Baron. Indeed, you did ad- 
mirably. 
Lirvay. And you, baroness, what 


have you to say? 


EpitH. I am captivated. I ap- 
plaud. 
[Her hands move as in ap- 
plause. | 


Litvay. AndI... [Laughs]... 
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with your permission, ask for no re- 
ward, except to be allowed to laugh 
heartily over the whole thing.  [ Pro- 
longed, agonized laughter.| Good 
night! [Laughs.] Good night! 
[Hastily exits at left. Baron, 
with arms folded, sternly gazes 
after Litvay’s retreating figure. 
EpitH crumples up in an arm- 
chair.| 
CURTAIN 
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The action of the play takes place in the office of a producer-manager 


[scenE: The producing-manager’s 
office in a comedy theatre. Two 
windows in back, through which are 
visible windows of a many-storied 
structure across the street. There is 
a bookcase between the two windows. 
Doors left and right. Down right an 
upright piano. Down left a large 
desk. Upon it a city telephone and 
also a house telephone. Two arm- 
chairs in front of the desk and a 
waste-basket at right. In the center 
a table surrounded by many chairs, 
all littered with manuscript, papers 
and books; also two glasses on a tray. 
Prominently at right a heating stove. 
It is a sunny autumn forenoon. 

At rise of curtain MANAGER 1s dis- 


covered escorting Miss Rosoz to 
door. | 

Rosoz. Sure you can’t do any- 
thing? 

Manacrer_ [impatiently]. I am 


very sorry, Miss. Good day! 


Rosoz. Couldn’t you try? 

Manacer [opens door]. I’m 
afraid not. Good-bye. 

Rosoz. But, please—if something 


should turn up— 

Manacer. Can’t you see how busy 
Tam? Look at all these people wait- 
ing out there. [Telephone rings.] 
And there goes the telephone, too. 

Rosoz. Well, then, good-bye. EI- 
vira. Roboz is my name, you will not 
forget it, will you? 

[Exit at right.] 

Manacer. I won't. Good day! 
[Closes door behind her, then goes 
to telephone; standing, he picks up 


receiver.| Hellol—I can’t get a 
word. What’s that? Who did you 
say it is? Oh, fine. This is’ the 


management of People’s Theatre— 
oh, yes, its the manager you are 
talking to... . It’s a pleasure. [ Pro- 
tracted listening.| Ol, no, that won’t 
do at all. You’ve got to come to the 
theatre to look at the thing. [A 
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terrific hubbub—voices of a man and 
a woman without.| How is that? 
I can’t make out what you are say- 
ing. Please hold on a minute till I 
put a stop to that racket. Just a 
moment. [Calls outside.) John! 
[Frunxy enters.] Tell them out 
there not to be so noisy. I can’t get 
a word over the wire. 


Fiunxy. Yes, sir. 
[ Exits—noise subsides.| 
Manacer [into the telephone]. 


Now, then, the trouble is that we 
can’t get enough heat and pure air 
at the same time. If the stoker puts 
only a small amount of coal in the 
furnace, the air is clear but the place 
is cold. And if he uses plenty of it, 
why, then the whole theatre is full 
of fumes. . . . That’s it, you’ve got 
the right idea. Just send your en- 
gineer over to see whether it is the 
coal or the heating apparatus that 
needs attention...«( 4 <q VEp s+. +¥EP 


ef DOries.. DO-naguded Dats Tight name « 
Good-bye. [Hangs up and presses 
a button. Fiunxy enters with two 


manuscripts in his hand. One has 
a yellow cover, the other red.| What 
was that infernal racket out there a 
while ago? 

Fiunxy. Miss Szeniczey had a 
run-in with the casting director. 

Manacer. Can't Miss Szeniczey 
find some place outside of my recep- 
tion room to have it out with the 
casting director? 

Fiunxy. She likes to have her 
spats here, so that you may hear 
them too. 

Manacer. Confound it! 
I enough trouble to-day? 
was the row about? 

Fiunxy. Miss Szeniczey, as the 
star, insists on doing the clog-dancef 
in the new operetta. But the di- 


Haven't 
And what 
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rector seems to have given the part 
to Miss Ban. And now Szeniczey 
demands that he take it awav from 
her. 
Manacer. That'll do. 
[Fumbles through a stack of 
papers.] 
Fiunxy. It’s her mother that puts 
her up to it. 
Manacer. I did not ask you! 
[Becomes engrossed in 
papers. Pause.| 
Fiunxy. May I ask, sir, what’s to 
be done with the ladies—[ Produces a 
list of names.|—who are still out 
there? 


his 


Manacer. Let them wait. How 
many more are there? 

Fiunxy. Eleven. 

[Glances at the list.] 

Manacer. That’s awful. Will 
there ever be an end to them? So 
far I have given the gate to five. 

Fiunxy. Why, that’s easy. I'll 


send them all home and you won’t 
need to bother with them. 

Manacer. That’s a bright idea. 
Nix. You know right well I am still 
in need of eight or ten good chorus 
girls. No, I am afraid I'll have to 
make the best of it. 

Funky. Can I send in the next 
one? 

Manacer. Wait a minute. I want 
to make a call first. [Picks up re- 
ceiver of house telephone.| Is that 
the casting director? . . . Who is it? 
. . . Please give me the casting di- 
rector. Yes, I'll wait! . . . [Pause, 
during which he holds receiver to 
his ear. To the Fiunxy.] What’s 
that yellow pamphlet in your hand? 

Fiunxy. It’s the manuscript of 
Mr. Lovay’s new play. He asks you 
to read it very carefully, as you 
promised to. [Extends manuscript. 
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Manacerr holds phone to left ear and 
with right hand points to the stove. 
FLunxy opens door of stove.] In 
there? 

[ManaceEr nods his head in the 
affirmative. Fiunxy flings 
yellow script into fire.| 

Manacer [receiver is still at his 
ear|. And what’s that red tablet? 

Fiunxy. This is another copy of 
that, in case you happen to throw the 
first one into the fire. 

Manacrr. That’s the way to talk. 
I like resourceful people. Let’s have 
it. [Takes red-covered script from 
Fiunxy and places it on desk.| 1 
am going to read it. [Into the tele- 
phone.| Hello! Is that the casting 


director? ... Hello! . . . What’s this 
I hear again about that Szeniczey 
woman? ooo Oliryes,. «.ccyes:... Mot 


course) a0. Yep. «. asNot’ ax chance 
in the world! . . . Quite right... . 
I should say not. . . . You did the 
right thing. . . . So long! 
[Hangs up.| 
Frunxy. Can I let one in now? 
Manacer. Go ahead. Don’t ask 
so many questions! 
Fiunxy [at door looks at his list]. 
Miss Markus is next! 
[ Exits. | 
Markus [enters]. How do you 
do. Markus is my name! 


Manacer. You mean Emilia? * 

Markus. Oh, no. Just plain 
Tony Markus. 

Manacer. Too bad. What do 
you wish? 

Markus. You, dear Mr. Manager! 


Manacer. Don’t you get gay with 
me, young one. This is no amuse- 
ment park! That’s where you come 
from, judging by your entrée. 

Markus. Nothing but. 
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Manacer. What can I do for you? 

Markus. You may guess. I want 
to be in a show that plays inside a 
stone house. 


Manacrer. Ours is made of con- 
crete. 
Markus. It'll suit me, dearie, so 


long as it isn’t made out of wood. 

Manacer. In that case ours is 
wooden. 

Markus [coyly droops her eyes]. 
But you don’t look to be made out 
of wood. 

Manacer. Here, here! You can’t 
talk to me in that tone of voice! 


Markus. Well, we are Bohemians 
—or aren’t we? 
Manacer. I am no _ Bohemian. 


The very idea! But tell me, girlie, 
what were you before you became so 
Bohemian? 


Markus. I was a fiancée. 

Manacer. Whose? 

Markus. He jilted me. 

Manacer. It’s plausible enough. 

Markus. We were engaged for 
six years. 

Manacer. And after that? 

Markus. I went to work in a 
shop. 

Manacer. Millinery? 

Markus. No, drugs. That’s 
where I was discovered. [Starts un- 
winding a long yarn.| You see it 


was like this... 

Manacer. Very good, my child. 
Congratulations. I am glad you were 
discovered but haven’t any time to 
listen to details. Do you want to join 
the chorus? 

Markus. 
big réles. 

MANAGER. 

Markus. 

MANAGER. 


Out in the park I created 


Such as, for instance? 
Carmen! 
The opera?. 


* Emilia Markus is one of Hungary’s foremost dramatic actresses. 
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Markus. Yes, a condensed ver- 
sion, but with the original music. 

Manacer. Very sensible. Any- 
way, I am sorry, we don’t go in for 
that. 

[Rises to indicate his haste.] 

Markus. Oh, yes, I know that, 
dearie, but that isn’t what I am really 
after. A minor part will do. I'd 
love to have you see me act. I used 
to be with poor old Sziklay but now 
I am at the Artists’ Guild Theatre. I 
play there till Monday. 

Manacer. Sorry, but I couldn’ 
possibly make it before Tuesday. 


Markus. In that case, I'll get an 
extension. 
Manacer. You needn’t do so on 


my account. And now, I am really 
very busy. There isn’t a part to be 


had. But I can use a few more 
chorus girls. 

Markus [mournfully]. . Chorus 
girl? 


Manacer. What did you think I 
was engaging—ladies-in-waiting? 

Markus. No, no... but it’s 
dreadful to be in the chorus after 
one has played Eva. 


Manacer. Eva? 
, Markus. Yes, Eva in “The Trag- 
' edy of Man.” * 
Manacer. Was that condensed, 
too? 
Markus. Indeed. We did it all 


in one act but with the original 
music. 

Manacer. That’s comforting. 

Markus. Why, it would be a 
downright shame to have to start in 
the chorus all over again. 

Manacer. Alas, such is_ life. 
[Looks at his watch.| Great Scott, 
half-past eleven already! 
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Markus. Oh, darling Mr. Man- 
ager, couldn’t you possibly give me 
something outside the chorus? 

Manacer. No, only inside. 

Markus. That is awful! Am I 
never going to get a real part? 


Manacer. What about Carmen? 
And Eva? 
Markus. That was in a wooden 


shack! 

Manacer. What has your art to do 
with building materials? 

Markus. Frankly, I’d be willing 
to enter your chorus—but only on 
one condition. 

Manacer. And what may that 
be? 

Markus. That 
keep an eye on me! 

Manacer. Just how do you mean 
that? 

Markus [with a coy look]. Just 
the way you do. 

Manacer. Now, my dear, start 
going home like a good little girl. 

Markus. Are you sending me 
away? ' 

Manacer. Exactly that. 

Markus. You have called me 
“girlie” and “dear”—yet you are vir- 
tually throwing me out! 

Manacer. Yes, my little girl. 

Markus. But why? 

Manacer. Because I won’t have 
anybody dictate to me. Go on home, 
little sweetheart. Back to the park. 
Aren’t you ashamed to offer yourself 
to me in that manner? 

Markus. But please... . 

Manacer. Don’t please me... . 
You are too fresh. Go right home! 

Markus. Goodness me, I didn’t 
know you were so prudish. 

Manacrr. Never mind how prud- 


you promise to 


*“The Tragedy of Man” is a sort of a ‘Back to Methuselah” in miniature, a gorgeous 


spectacle, without music, 
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ish Iam. Hurry now, on your way. 


Markus. Yes, sir. Good-bye, sir! 
Manacer. God be with you. 

[Markus exits at right and 

bumps into Friunxy on 


threshold. | 

Fiunky [enters]. The composer 
is out there to see you, sir! 

Manacer. Show him in. 

Fiunxy [calling through the door]. 
Come right in. 

[Composer enters while FLUNKY 
exits. | 

Manacer. Welcome, my dear pro- 
fessor! 

Composer. How do you do, sir. 
I merely dropped in for a smoke be- 
fore I go home. Hope I am not in- 
truding. There is nothing on my 
mind, for a change. Our rehearsal 
came off splendidly, the orchestra did 
admirably. It makes me very happy. 

Manacer. I am glad to hear that. 

[Offers him a cigarette.] 

Composrr. Thanks. [Lights the 
cigarette.| The orchestra is quite 
through with its work; now the lines 
are being rehearsed but I can’t sit 
and listen to that. I don’t know 
whether other composers feel the 
same way about this, but it makes 
»me nervous if I can’t continually hear 
‘my own music from the stage. 

Manacrer. Won't you have a seat? 

Composer. You seem out of sorts. 

Manacer. Is it any wonder? 
Why, it’s simply galling. Did you 
see those women out there? 

Composrr. I did. 

Manacer. Six I threw out this 
morning and there are ten more left. 
They are all applicants. It’s the be- 
ginning of the season, you know. 
‘This is the time when they seem to 
"be sprouting right out of the earth. 
They all want to be actresses. 
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Composer. And does that irritate 
your 

Manacer. Not at all. I am angry 
because every one of them prefers to 
fell on my neck. 

Composer. Why, that’s lovely. 

Manacer. The devil it is! I don’t 
need their loving! Take it from me, 
it is not the actresses that are bad but 
the women that want to get on the 
stage. They’re under the impression 
that the success of this profession 
hinges on love. 

Composer. How very amusing! 

Manacer. Oh, yes, to you! I 
almost burst with exasperation. This 
game is new to you. It is your first 
operetta. 

Composer. But how can any one 
be so angry with such pretty women? 

Manacer. The prettier they are, 
the worse it is for me. Oh, if I 
could only do without chorus girls! 
You’d see some fast flying. 

Composer. It is remarkable how 
calloused you men of the theatre be- 
come. To me everything here is new 
and amazingly novel, beautiful, in- 
teresting and thrilling. 

Manacer. These are theatrical 
honeymoon days for all ambitious 
composers of chamber music! 

Composer. And the women, my 
dear sir! Think of all this feminine 
loveliness, congeniality and vivacity 
on the stage! And what a lot of 
dainty ones there are among them! 


Manacer. Are you married? 

Composer. Oh, yes. Been mar- 
ried for some time. 

Manacrr. That’s evident! 

Composer. Oh, well, that’s an- 


other matter. My wife is a very 
serious-minded and saintly woman. 
Two years older than I am. That 
is the serious side of life. But this 
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is a delightful, care-free world. My 
pulse always beats faster here than 
at home. [Shows pulse.| Even 
those out there in the waiting-room 
—all in a row like birds perched cn 
the limb of a tree—hopeful. There, 
there . . . don’t be harsh with them. 

Manacer. It’s simply maddening, 
I tell you—those birds all want to 
fall on my neck. And they are bolder 
this year than ever before. I don’t 
know what has come over them. . . 

Composer. You astonish me! A 
moralist on the throne of a sheik. 

Manacrr. Oh, no, I am no moral- 
ist. Just an ordinary respectable man 
with a sense of good taste. I don’t 
want this sort of love. I detest it. 
[FLunKy enters.] Well, what is it? 

Frunxy. Miss Szeniczey refuses 
to play the part given her. She has 
returned the manuscript. Here it is. 

[Hands it to the Manacrr.| 

Composer [jumps to his feet in 
alarm]. How is that? The prima- 
donna has returned the leading part? 

MANacerr. Compose yourself, 
please. [Takes the manuscript from 
the Fiunxy.| ‘Tell her it’s quite all 
right. I am satisfied. 

Composer. But I beg of you! 
This concerns the leading lady of my 
operetta! Without Szeniczey we are 
ruined! 

Manacer. Keep cool, my dear 
professor. [To Fiunxy.] Just you 
tell her that everything is all right. 
And watch now, I am _ placing 
the manuscript under this lamp. 
[Frunxy exits.] It really isn’t worth 
wasting words over. You may feel 
quite at ease about it. 


Composer. But what if she really 
turns down the part? 
Manacrr. She will not. Just you 


sit pretty. Where did we leave off?— 
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I was saying that I'am no moralist, 
but I can’t bear to see such a poor 
girl offering herself to me for the 
sake of her bread and butter. 

CoMPosER [amused]. Offering her- 
self to you? 

Manacer. Yes, to me. But you 
are not even listening. What’s the 
matter? 

ComposEer. Pardon me but this 
Szeniczey affair has me all upset. 


Manacer. I told you to leave that 
to me. 

Composer. But without her we 
are done for. 

ManaceEr. Just you leave Szenic- 
zey to me. What were we talking 
about? Oh, yes, I was saying that 


I am not a moralist. Just why I am 
not has been fully explained by 
Dumas Jr. in his memoirs. . . 

Fiunxy [enters and says calmly]. 
Miss Szeniczey has taken a revolver 
out of her bag and threatens to shoot 
the manager first, then herself— 

Manacer [calmly continuing, as 
though nothing had been said by the 
Fiunxy]. As I said before, Dumas 
Jr. says in his memoirs that the thea- 
tre itself is an immoral place. I am 
not trying to preach any special 
morals here but I am a gentleman 
who spurns such wretched love. Do 
I make myself clear? 

ComposER. Quite. 

Manacerr [to the FLunxy]. What 
are you standing there for? 

Firunxy [glancing at the list]. 
May I let the next one in? 

Manacer [ruffled]. All right, let 
her come in. 

Compossr. You say that as if you 
were losing a tooth. 

Manacrr. That’s just the way I 
feel. This one will be the seventh 
to-day. 
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Composer [rises]. Perhaps I had 
better go? ) 

Manacer. Not at all. Stay where 
you are. They may be more modest 
in the presence of another person. 
[To the Fiunxy.] Now, then, send 
one in. 

Fiunxy [going to the door, reads 
from the list]. Miss Rakolnoki. 

Rakotnoki [enters]. How do you 
do! 

Manacer. How do you do? 

Raxotnoki. Have I the honor to 
be speaking to the manager? 


Manacer. You have. 

Raxoinoxi. My name is Louise 
Rakolnoki. 

Manacer. Delighted. Have a 
seat and tell me what I can do for 
you. 

Raxotnoxki. I would like to get 
on the stage. 

Manacer. Can you sing? 

Raxotnoxkr. I took a course at a 
singing school. 

Manager. Have you been on the 
stage before? 

Rakotnoxr. Only as an amateur. 

Manacer. Where? 

Raxotnoxr. In the Public Wel- 
fare Institute down in the Fifth 
Ward. 

Manacer. That’s pretty good ex- 
perience. Are you single? 


Raxkotnoxri. Yes—but I have been 
married. 

Manacer. Divorced? 

Raxoitnoki. Of course. 


Manacer. What was your hus- 
band? 


RakoLnoki. He was captain on a 
steamboat. 

Manacer. On the sea? 

Raxotnoki. Oh, no. Only river 


navigation. 
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Manacer. On the Danube, I sup- 
pose? 

Rako.tnoxi. Yes, sir, but he used 


to travel all the way down to the sea. 

Manacer. Was it a_ passenger 
boat? 

Raxkoinoxi. No, sir, a freighter! 

Manacer. I see. Long voyages 
and all that. The captain used to 
stay away for long periods of time! 

Rakotnokt. Yes, sir, while I had 
my voice trained and took dancing 
lessons. 

Manacrr. All day long? 

Rakotnoxki. Continually. 
sometimes regret it. 

Manacer. That you took those 
courses? 

Rakotnoxi. No—I am sorry that 
I divorced him. They say the Dan- 
ube offers a splendid future. 

[A brief pause.} 

Manacer. And now... 

Raxotnoxir. And now I would 
love to start on a stage career. 

Manacer. Do you think you 
could live on the little you’d be earn- 
ing here? 

Rakotnoxt. I am not particular 
about that end of it. 

Manacer. Ah, then, I take it that 
you are a person of means? 


Now I 


Raxoitnoxi [coyly]. I have a 
friend. 

Manacerr. On the stock exchange, 
I suppose? 

Raxotnoxi. Heaven forbid! An 
elderly and dependable merchant. 

Manacer. Grain? 

Raxotnoxi. No. Exports, 

Manacer. Aha! I see! He ex- 
ports by boat. 

Raxotnoxi. Yes, mostly, but also 
by rail. 

ManacerR. I see. [A slight pause 


ensues, during which Miss Raxot- 
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NOKI wipes a few tears from her eyes.| 
There, there, let’s not become senti- 


mental. I don’t like that. Nor have 
I time for it. 
Raxoitnoxi. You are right. And 


it’s embarrassing, too, to confess these 
things. But if you knew what I had 
to go through, you wouldn’t blame 
me. My husband had left me in a 
miserable state. [Crying.] I was on 
the point of going to the telephone. 


ManacER. You mean to ring 
somebody? 

RaKkotnoxt. Oh, no, to be an op- 
erator. 

Manacer. That would have been 
dreadful! 

Raxotnoxt. As I was saying, my 


friend took care of the vocal and 
dancing lessons. 


Manacer. While you were mar- 
ried, you mean? 

Rakotnoki. Certainly! 

Manacer. In other words .. . he 


began making early shipments. 


RaKkotnoxi [stupidly]. Oh, yes, 
always. 

Manacer. By boat. 

Rako.noki [stupidly]. Mostly! 


[Out of her bag she draws forth 
a batch of clippings strung to- 
gether.] 

Manacer. What’s that? 

Rakotnoxi. Critical comments on 
my benefit recital. 

Manacer. Thanks, I won’t need 
them. 

Rakotnoki. Oh, you must not 
think that I clipped them. My friend 
collected them so carefully—he did 
not overlook a single one of the 
papers. He is a blessed old soul. So 
innocent and unspoiled. 

Manacer [to the composer]. Have 
you ever seen an unspoiled exporter? 

Composer. No. 


/ Manacer. 
you have said about him sounds so 
‘fat. 
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Raxotnoxt. Oh, he really is that, 
and very unselfish, too. He is not 
interested in anything but me! His 
one aim is to see me satisfied and 
reaching my goal. He wants me to 
become a famous star. If I get on 
the stage, he will buy me the most 
gorgeous dresses and will do every- 
thing in his power to advance my 
career! And he does all this out of 
sheer kindness. He is like a big, 
overgrown child. 

Manacer. Is he stout? 

Rakotnoxi. Extremely so. Heav- 
ens! You don’t happen to know 
him? 

Not I. But everything 


Rakotnoxi. He is very fat. He 
has been to a specialist about it, too. 
But he has such a babyish face. 

Manacer. That’s something. 

Rakxotnoxki. And he is the soul of 
kindness. There are times when I 
don’t see him for weeks. [Looks at 
the Manacer suggestively.| 1 lead 
a very independent life, you know. 

Manacer [embarrassed]. There is 
nothing nicer than that. 

Raxotnoxi. And I shall go on 
being independent, especially if I get 
on the stage. 

Manacer — [increasingly — embar- 
rassed|. Oh, yes, especially so. Of 
course. 

Raxotnoxi. He knows that I am 
bound to him only by ties of grati- 
tude. And he never asks for any- 
thing else. *He realizes that because 
of his very figure he cannot expect 
other illusions. All he does is re- 
spect me, and he admires my— 
[Casts another suggestive look at 
the Manacrr.]|—my grateful nature. 
That’s my one grand passion: grati- 
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tude. Or rather two: the theatre and 
gratitude. 

Manacer [still embarrassed]. The 
two together are really lovely. 

Rakotnox1 [somewhat  coquet- 
tishly]. Do you think so? 

Manacer [angrily]. No, I don’t. 

Rakoitnoki [quite _ flirtatiously]. 
You only say so. 

Manacer [with increasing fury]. 
No, I don’t even say so. 

Rakotnoki. What suggestive eyes 
you've got. 

[Bites her lips sensuously.] 

Manacger. Good-bye. [A _ slight 
pause. Raxotnoxt glances back at 
the composer.| What are you look- 
ing at? 

RaKkoinoki [smiles, confused]. I 
thought I heard you say good-bye to 
some one. 

Manacrr. 

RAKOLNOKI. 

Manacrr. 

Raxotnoxi. Am I leaving? 

Manacrr. I hope so. 

Rakotnoxi [confused]. I don’t 
understand. Why, you haven’t even 
tried me out— 

Manacer. Oh, yes I have. The 
pleasure was all mine. Good day. 


So I did. 
How so? To whom? 
You. 


Raxo.tnokt. You mean—that I 
am to depart? 

Manacer. No, I mean that you 
may go. 

Rakotnoki. Oh—Oh! 


[ Exits, shocked. ] 

Manacer [all wrought up, slams 
door behind her|. Well, if that 
wasn’t the limit! Did you hear it? 
She is grateful and J have suggestive 
eyes. Why, it’s maddening! 

Composrr. You were slightly se- 
vere with her. 


Manacer. Did you see the fat 
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looks she gave me? 
daffy this year. 


They’ve gone 


Composer. But you were rude to 
her. 
Manacer. If I had not been, she 


would surely have fallen all over me 
right in your presence. 

Composer. But I can’t see any- 
thing wrong in that. 

Manacer [incensed]. There isn’t, 
eh? If I had allowed her to embrace 
me, I would have had to put up with 
her, too. She would have stuck to 
me like glue. That’s why, I say, I 
am no moralist, but a plain— 

Funky [enters announcing calmly |. 
Miss Szeniczey has poisoned herself; 
she fell in a heap and fainted. 

Manacer [unperturbed, continues |. 
I am not a moralist, but I do want to 
live a wholesome and discriminating 
life for the good of my profession. 
After all, this is just as dry and 
serious a profession as any other, pro- 
vided one takes it as seriously as I 
do. 

FLUNKY. 
one? 

Manacrr. Yes! 

Fiunky [calls]. 

[ Exits. ] 

Composer. If they are so annoy- 
ing, why don’t you have your secre- 
tary deal with them? 

Manacer. They refuse, and insist 
on seeing the manager in person. 

Tuuz [enters]. Good morning, 
sir, 

Manacer [nervously]. The same 
to you. I am the manager. I sup- 
pose you, too, would like to be signed 


Shall I send in the next 


Miss Thuz. 


up by the theatre? What’s your 
name? 
Tuuz. Jeanne Thuz. 


Manacer. Jeanne Thuz, have you 
a voice? [THuz fumbles in her bag 
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for papers. Manacer with growing 
nervousness.| Never mind that. Can 
you sing? 

Tuuz. That is what I wanted to 
prove to you. I meant to show you 
my teacher’s diploma. 

Manacger. Oh, that’s different. 
[Takes the paper from her.| A peda- 
gogic course in the Metropolitan Con- 
servatory. Why, this is a splendid 
diploma! Why don’t you teach 
music? It may not mean much of an 
income but it surely can’t be worse 
than what you would have to start 
with here— Or are you so very anx- 
ious to get on the stage? 

Tuvuz. That, too, but I have come 
here chiefly because I am disgusted 
with pedagogy. 

Manacgr. Is it possible—at such 
early age? 

Tuuz. That is characteristic of the 
teaching profession. Men grow tired 
of it when they become old, while 
women find it boresome at the very 
start. 

Manacgr. How old are you? 


Tuuz. Twenty-one. 

MANAGER. Where have you 
taught? 

Txuuz. Nowhere, sir. 

Manacgr. And yet you are dis- 


gusted with it? 

Tuuz. I should rather say, I am 
terrified. 

Manacer. Not by the children, 
surely? 

Tuuz. Oh, no, by the directors. 

Manacrr [joyously]. Bravo! [Bel- 
lowing.| Bravo! [Offers her a 
chair.| Have a seat, please. 

Tuuz. Thank you. 

[Sits down.] 

Manacer. There, now, that’s what 

I like. A thoroughly earnest and re- 
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spectable creature. These are rare 
birds at this time of the year. 

Tuuz. Sir, I want you to know 
that I am respectable in the summer, 
too. 

Manacsr. I am not interested: 
that’s our slack season. And what 
did some of those directors do to 
you? 

Tuuz. There was only one but 
that one impression was enough for 
the rest of my life. 

Manacsr. Splendid! 
did that scoundrel do? 


And what 


Txuuz. Goodness me, what didn’t 
he do! 
Manacer. I suppose he made you 


a proposition. 
Tuuz. Indeed he did, after being 
in his presence less than five minutes. 


Manacer. Where did all this hap- 


pen? 
Tuuz. In a private music school. 
Manacrr. Outrageous! What 


school was it? 

Tuuz. We had better say no more 
about that. I don’t even want to re- 
member it. But oh, if you knew 
what a reputable school it is! 

Manacgr. I hope you didn’t spare 
him physically. 

Tuuz. You don’t think I would 
soil my hands with a mere director, 
do you? 

Manacer. Bravo! Splendid! 

Txuz. I simply gave him a piece 
of my mind. But you mustn’t think 
that I was rude—or anything like 
that... . [Abashed.] . . . I come 
from a very good family. My folks 
have seen better days, and though we 
are poor now, I have not lost my 
pride and refinement. . . . [ Tearfully.] 
I have to look after my poor dear 
mother and little brother, who is in 
the military academy. . . . I face life 
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all alone but despite all adversity, I 
have never yet forgotten that I am a 
lady. [Rises.] But I don’t wish to 
bore you with any more of this; I 
can see that you are very busy— 
there are many others waiting out- 
sides win 

Manacer. That makes no differ- 
ence. The important question is: can 
you sing? And can you dance? 

Tuuz. I can do the ball-room 
dances— [Sadly.] Those I used to 
do in our palmy days. 

Manacrr. Were 
dancer? 

Tuuz. Well, I knew all the move- 
ments of the czardas. People often 
said that I dance with abandon. 
[Looks about.| May I—could I have 
a word with you—alone? 

Compossr. Well, then, I'll retire 
to the alcove. 

[Goes to the window.| 

Tuuz [in an undertone]. I am 

afraid I said something very stupid 


you a _ good 


a while ago. 
Manacsr. What do you mean? 
Tuuz. About the directors. 


Manacerr [nervously]. Oh, no, not 
at all. 

Tuuz. Oh, but I noticed that it 
rankled you. 

Manacsr. On the contrary! 


Tuuz. No, no. You were sar- 
castic. 

Manacer. I, sarcastic? [Huffily.] 
The idea. ... 

Truz. Please forgive me. I had 
in mind school directors. 

Manacger. What of it? 

Tuuz. Well, theatrical directors 


and managers are not like that. 
There is a great difference. 

Manacgr [still peeved]. 
difference? 


Avast 
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Tuuz. Oh, yes, oceans, worlds of 
difference. 

[Droops her eyes.| 

Manacer [peevishly|. Worlds, eh? 

Tuuz. I didn’t come to the 
theatre in order to wither away. That 
I could do working for the govern- 
ment. Once I am here, I want to be 
relieved of all pressure. 

Manacrr. What sort of pressure 
are you talking about? 

Tuuz. I mean the family tradi- 
tion and the past!...I haven’t 
even given you my right name. A 
new name! A new career! A new 
life! Fame, splendor and success are 
the things I crave. Yes, sir, I want 
to plunge into this thing with heart 
and soul. 

Manacsr [incensed]. What’s that 
you want to plunge into? 

Tuuz. The theatre, of course. 
And I would love to have you... . 

[Coyly.] 

Manacer. What about me? 

Tuuz. Id love to have you pave 
the’way.".. 

Manacer [Zo the Composer]. Pro- 
fessor! 


Composer. Sir? 
Manacrer. You may come back. 
We are through. . . . [Composer re- 


sumes his seat.| No, Miss, I am pav- 
ing no roads for anything or any one. 

Tuuz. And I so wanted to. . 

Manacgr. It can’t be done. I am 
terrified, too. 

Tuuz [with an air of resignation]. 
Just as you say. 

Manacrr. Take a tip from me 
and plunge into the government or 
into the municipality. There are 
worse things one could do. 

Tuuz. May I—[Lowering her 
voice.|—may I ask you one thing 
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more—I mean—can I rely upon your 
discretion . . . as a gentleman? 

Manacer. You have my word. 

Tuuz. You don’t know my real 
name, anyway, so please take it as if I 
had not been here at all. 

Manacrr. That’s the way I have 
been looking at it for some minutes. 

Tuuz [greatly embarrassed}. Good 
night! 

Manacrr. It’s only noon now. 

Tuuz. I beg your pardon. Good 
day, sir. 

[Exits, greatly flustered.]| 

Manacgr. It’s been a pleasure to 
meet you. [To Compossr.| There 
you are! 

Composrr. And she did seem to 
be starting right. 

Manacerr. She evidently changed 
her mind. Honestly, it’s beginning 
to send chills down my spine. I 
have not known a season to begin 
so badly in years. 

Compossr. I can’t help thinking 
that you frightened her with your 
rigidity. 

Manacer. Nonsense. They have 
either gone looney this year or some- 
body has been kidding them about 
my being a woman-eater. Competi- 
tion in our line... 

Fiunxy [enters, announcing with 
customary coolness|. The ambulance 
has taken Miss Szeniczey away. 

Manacer [continues, unperturbed]. 
There is no chivalry at all in our 
field. Most likely it is some rival 
who spreads this rumor about me, 
just because he knows that I am apt 
to lose my temper. [To Fiunxy.] 
Just you wait a while. She'll be 
phoning next that she died but you 
needn’t come in to tell me that. Wait 
till she comes back to life and re- 
turns from the hospital in a taxi to 
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claim her part. Here it is under the 
lamp. 

Fiunxy. I know, sir... 
send this next one in? 

Manacer. I don’t care much now 
if a dozen more come. They’re all 
alike. It reminds you of Monte 
Carlo when you lay your bets on 
black, and thirty times in succession 
red is the winner. 

Fiunxy [calls]. Miss Szell! 

SzELL [affectionately even before 
she is fully inside the office|. Hello, 
dearest! Darling! My Sheik! 

ManacEr [jumps up, shouting]. 
Ha-ha! Yours is the voice I’ve been 
looking for! Out! Get out! 

Szett. What’s this, sweetheart? 

Manacrr. Beat it! 

[Pushes her toward door.]| 

Szett. What’s the trouble? 
you in bad humor? 

Manacer. You said it! 

SzELL. Ta, ta, old dear! 
again. 

[Makes for door.] 

Manacsr. Go on, waste no time! 
Beat it quick! 

Szett. So long! Oh, how charm- 
ing! 


can I 


Are 


Pll call 


[Exits.] 

Manacer [slams door]. Enough! 
I can’t stand any more of this! I’ve 
never had such tough luck as this. 
I think Pll quit the profession. It’s 
too much for me. These things may 
have been all right while I was 
young. But not any more... . 

[Strides up and down, enraged.) 

Fiunxy [enters with his list]. Can 
Litres 

Manacer. No, you cannot! Not 
another of those pests! Let them all 
go home! Tell them all to go to— 

[Checks himself.] 
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Composer. Why lose your temper 
over it? 

Manacrr. Lord! Can’t you see 
what it is doing to me? How I am 
being tormented? Why, this isn’t 
fit for a human being! 

[Frunxy hands him a glass of 
water, as he collapses into a 
chair.} 

Composrer. Excuse me, but I 
think I know now where the trouble 
comes in. 

Manacer. Bless you. 
sound interesting. 

Compospr. You no longer realize 
how nervous, impatient and rude 
you are with them. All of which is 
bound to be circulated, so that the 
poor things get the idea that a disa- 
greeable disposition like yours has 
to be handled by the strongest 
weapon. I believe that— 

Manacsr [impatiently]. What do 
you believe now? 

Composrr. That if you treated 
them coolly but courteously, you’d 
inspire more confidence in them. . . . 
It’s all a question of manners... . 

Manacger. The devil it is. All 
that matters is that I am a manager. 

Composer. If I were in your 
place, I would not be sarcastic with 
them, but calm and polite. Then it 
would never occur to them to try 
bribery. 

Manacer. I tell you what. If 
you really think you’d know how to 
manage them, I'll let you take my 
place here; you can act as manager 
a while. I'll let you have the honor. 
But you'll learn soon enough that it 
doesn’t make a bit of difference here 
how one talks to them. Go on, take 
my seat. 

Composer. You mean that I am 
to act your part? 


That does 
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Manacer. Exactly. [To Fiunkxy.] 
How many more on the list? 

Fiunxy. Six. 

Manacer [to Composer]. You in- 
terview these six. See what you can 
do with them. 

Composrr. And what will you be 
doing? 

Manacsr. I'll take a rest. I am 
going to sit at that desk over there 
and watch how they fall on your 
neck, 

Compossr. That’s a go. In fact 
I am beginning to like the idea. Are 
you in earnest? 

Manacrr. And how! [Removes 
his coat.| I am going to sit at old 
man Skulteti’s desk. What’s more, 
ll put on his shabby office coat and 
a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles, 
just like this. [Slips into an old 
Prince Albert coat, which does not 
fit him.] Here is a pair of sleeve 
holders, too. Now, then, remember, 
I am old Skulteti, half clerk and half 
flunky, and you are the manager. 
[To Frunxy.] Well, John, what do 
you think of it? 


Fiunxy. I think it’s wicked. 
Manacer. John does not like the 
idea. But we won't mind that. I 


am really curious to see your method 
in operation. Here is your chance! 

Composer [enthusiastically]. Tl 
show you. Just as a clever woman 
can outwit any number of would-be 
intruders, just so can a clever man, 
if he keeps his wits about him. 

Manacer. That will do of theory; 
now let’s see it in practice. Take 
your seat now. But, I must name 
one condition. If the woman begins 
getting mushy, you are to throw her 
right out—because that is more than 
I can stand. 


Composer. Certainly. There is 


/ 
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an art in anticipating just such a 
move! 

Manacer. That’s just it. You'll 
find it to be that, too! But don’t you 
dare to become sentimental... . 

Composer. God forbid! You have 
no idea how I fear my wife. But 
if the girl does not fall on my neck, 
it is understood that I may engage 
her, eh? 

Manacrr. Of course! 

Composer [resolutely]. Let’s go! 

[Sits in Manacer’s char. ] 

Fiunxy. Can I send one in? 

Manacer. Wait. [Carries outside 
telephone to the other desk.| There, 
in case it should ring, I can answer 
it. [Sits down, angrily.| Now you 
can demonstrate what a psychologist 
you are. But remember—the minute 
she starts getting familiar, you are 
to throw her out and call the next 
one. 

Composrr. Exactly. You, on the 
other hand, are not to breathe a word 
of this to my wife. 

Manacrr. What do you take me 
for? 


Fiunxy. Ready? 

Composer. Which one is next? 

Fiunxy [reads from his list]. 
Helena Stobri.* 

Manacrr. What an_ impressive 
name! 

Composer. Let her come. 


[FLunxy walks over to the win- 
dow and lowers the shade.| 
Manacsr. What are you doing? 
Fiunxy. Well, didn’t the gentle- 
man over there say that he wants to 
talk to them courteously ... 


Manacer. Put that back up, im- 
mediately! 
[FLunxy rolls up the shade.]| 
Manacer [to Composzr]. Did 
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you see that? ...He knows this 
crowd. 

Composer [to Funky]. All right, 
now, send her in. 

Fiunxy [exits, then calls outside}. 
Miss Stobri! 

Composer [to Manacer]. But 
you must stop being ill-tempered 
from now on. 

Manacrr. I agree with you. But 
isn’t it a shame that I have to hide 
from them in this manner? 

HeELena [enters; manager 1s ap- 
parently busy examining a stack of 
papers]. How do you do, sir. 


[Advances toward the Com- 
POSER. | 
Composrr. Good afternoon, Miss. 


Won’t you be seated? How can I be 
of service to you? 

Hetena. What a sweet man. 
And they said you never ask any 
one to sit down. 

Composer. That’s downright 
slander, my dear. Have a seat. 

Hetena. Thank you, sir. 


Composer. Have you been wait- 
ing long? 

Hexena. Indeed I have. Warm- 
ing the bench out there since early 
morning. 

Composer. And how do I merit 


this honor? + 

Hevena. What a darling talker. 
And they said you are as rough as a 
trooper. 

Manacgr [impatiently]. Just you 
answer the gentleman’s questions. 
There is no time for discourses on 


beauty. 
Composgr. Don’t interrupt us, 
Skulteti. Mind your own affairs. 


Manacer [dumbfounded]. What 
—what—? 


Composer. Do your work. [To 


* The name of a notorious road-agent of thenineteenth century, 
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Herena.| Sit down, Miss, you 
needn’t be afraid to tell me what 
brought you here. 

Hevena [sits down]. What could 
have brought me to you, sir? I come 
from Stelmetz and am an actress. I 
should love to be on the stage. 

Composer. That’s rather vague, 
Miss. Do you mind telling me what 
has been your specialty? 

Hevena. Operettas. 

Composer. Operettas— Oh, yes, 
that’s too general. What I want to 
know is what types did you create? 
Did you sing? Were you a sou- 


brette? 

HeEvena. Suppose we say sub- 
soubrette. 

Composer. And what may that 
be? It sounds interesting but just| 


what do you mean by that? 

Hexena. Well, sir, it was really, 
in the chorus that I shined. 

Manacer. At last, we have it. 

Herena. Who is that? 

Composrr. Don’t mind him. 
[To Manacer.] Skulteti, you refrain 
from making further remarks; that’s 
the second time you’ve interrupted. 
You know I don’t like it. 

Manacer. Oh, pardon me. I 
promise to be quiet from now on. 

Hevena. That’s proper. 

[MANAGER rises, casting vicious 

glances at HELENA. |] 

Heena [returning his looks]. I 
mean it. 

[ManacEr sits down again.| 
Composer. Continue, please. 
Hetpna. What a charming, en- 

couraging man. I would love to kiss 


your hand. 

Composer. So you are in the 
chorus? 

Herena. Yes, sir. But I sort of 


outshine, at times. 
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Composer. You outshine? 
He.sna. That’s what we call it 


down in Stelmetz. Every once in a 
while I used to get a wee bit of a 
part, an extra word or two, you 
know, something sensational. Any- 
way, I sang a lot together with the 
rest of the bunch, but sometimes I 
could not help outshining them. 

Composrr. You mean you played 
minor parts. 

HELENA. Quite right, sir. 

Composer. Aren’t you with the 
Stelmetz company any longer? 

Hprena. No, sir. 

Composer. And what, if I may 
ask, were you before you went on 
the stage? 

HELENA. 

Composer. 
phan asylum? 

Hevena. Yes, sir. 

Composgsr. And how did you get 
on the stage from there? 

Hevena. You see it was like this. 
The theatre was directly opposite the 
orphans’ home and every time they 
needed angels for some spectacular 
play, they got them out of the asylum. 
They used to pick me in every case 
because, they said, I had a wistful 
yet impudent face. Then, on the 
stage, the prompter fell in love with 
me because we always sang right in 
front of his hole. One day he whis- 
pered up to me to be his wife, but I 
flapped one of my wings as much as 
to say “no.” Then he whispered up 
again that he didn’t mind, so long as 
I’d consent to be his daughter be- 
cause all he really wanted was some 
one to keep him from dying of lone- 
someness. He said he would gladly 
adopt me. I motioned back to him 
that we could talk about such ar- 
rangement. You see, I took pity on 


I was a state child. 
You mean in an or- 


ome 


ay 


| goes. 
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the poor old man who lived in such a 
dark and dreary hole. Soon after- 
wards he adopted me. That’s where 
I got the name Stobri, sir. 

Composer. Please don’t keep sir- 
ring me. I am not a priest. 

Hexena. I can see that, sir. 

Composer. Well, then, why do 
you say it? 

Hexena. It’s just a mild force of 
habit. It was a custom in our com- 
pany. We used to say it to such 
sweet men as editors, mayors, chief 
medical examiners, fur dealers and 
so on. 


Composer. How about  com- 
posers? 
Herena. Never, sir. They are 


such a scary, jumpy lot of people. 
Composer. How about directors 
and managers? 
Hevena. Not very often. 
Composer. That’s quite all right. 
Hevena [alarmed]. I beg your 
pardon. Have I offended you? 
Composer. Oh, not at all. How 
could you—you, such a lovely charm- 
ing creature? 


Herena. Thank you. [Smiles 
bewitchingly.| You are  wonder- 
fully sympathetic. 

ManacErR [venomously]. Out she 


Out! 

[Burrows through his papers.] 
Hecena. What was that, sir? 
Manacrr. Oh, nothing. I am 

just looking at this score. [Turns 

the pages.| Throw out the angel. 
Composer. Perhaps we had better 

get down to the subject. I am fright- 

fully busy. Why did you leave the 


company? 

Hoerena. I had a tiff with the di- 
rector’s wife. 

Composer. A tiff? What’s that? 
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Herena. Well, sir, a sort of a sete 
to. We fell out over something. Shie 
was rough and so was I. I couldny,’t 
stand her slandering me; that’s what 
we had the set-to about. j 

Compossr. Just how did ‘she 
slander you? f 

Herena. You know, sir, I atm a 
divorced woman... . { 

Manaczr. And what makes, you 
think that the manager knows; that? 

Composer [to Manacer]. . Skul- 
teti! ; 

Herena. What does that man 
want of me? 

Composer. Don’t pay ainy atten- 
tion to him. 

Hexena. I certainly won’t because 
I see that he is a mere se@rvant. Yes, 
sir, I am a divorced woman—that 
everybody knows. Alex Kility was 
my husband, you know— [Looks at 
the Manacsr in alarm. Manackr, 
absorbed in his papers, motions to her 
to say it the way it pleases her.| Alex 
Kility was a brilliant matinée idol and 
a splendid husband, sir, and I am 
legally divorced from him. 

Conipossr. Why did you divorce 
hira? 

Manacer [turning the pages 
busily]. Til bet she had a tiff with 
him. 

HeELena [excited]. Yes, sir, I did 
have a tiff with him. I admit we 
often quarreled because he was a 
very congenial sort of person. 

Composer. Do you consider that 
a fault? 

Herena [excited but sincere]. 
Yes, sir. He was so congenial that 
he drank brandy all day long. At 
last it got to be so that he started 
drinking in the morning and never 
showed up at rehearsals. Sometimes 
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it took me two days to make him 
change collars, then he spent all my 
earnings and in the winter he sold 
my fur coat and chinchilla neck- 
piece. He did it, he said, to keep the 
moths from getting into them, but 
spent the money on liquor. . . . Yes, 
sir, he was overly congenial, still I 
stuck to him. Our row was over a 
cavalry officer, a captain of the 18th 
Hussars. It was rumored, you see, 
that I allowed some of these soldiers 
to drink cognac out of my slipper. 
Sandor Moje was the one they men- 
tioned particularly, but that was a 
contemptible lie, not a word of truth 
in it, though I know that all through 
the season they did drink cognac out 
of shoes but not out of mine, sir, I 
swear! I hope that captain gets to 
be a major as truly as I ever let any- 
body pour anything into a shoe or a 
slipper of mine, much less any cog- 
nac ... that, sir, was the cause of 
our first tiff but that is not why we 
parted, though we did part, after all. 

Composer [mischievously]. I see. 
And what about the director’s wife? 

Hevena [mischievously|. What di- 
rector’s wife? 

Composrr. You said a while ago 
that you left the company because 
the director’s wife slandered you. 


Herena. So I did, sir. 

Composer. How did she slander 
you? 

Herena. She said, sir, that my 


husband and I were never legally 
married and that we only pretended 
to go through divorce proceedings. 

Composer. That is pretty serious. 

Herena. Yes, especially in small 
towns. Anyway, I couldn’t let it go 
at that and that’s how it happened. 
And now I have come to the city to 
try my luck here. 
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Compospr. Can you sing? 

Hevena. If I couldn’t I would not 
dare come here. They say I have a 
voice like a locomotive. 

Composer. Just what 
mean? 

Herena. The important thing in 
a chorus is a strong voice and great 
endurance. 

Composer. That’s right. 

Herena. The chorus, sir, 
vocal but lung music. 

Composer. Righto, my child! So 
you have a good voice? 

Herena. I can stay under water 
for two minutes at a stretch, though 
I once had a touch of pneumonia. 
Just try me out, sir. An ordinary 
tub will do. And my figure—well, 
just give me the once over... 
[Rises.] And in tights I look like 
an almond. 

Composer. And what may that be 
like? 

Hetena. I don’t know, sir, but 
out in Papa the critic said so, and he 


do you 


isn’t 


is a poet, too. 

Composer. I shouldn’t wonder. 
Your figure 7s stunning and I need 
no critic to tell me that. And your 
eyes are big, beautiful and expres- 
sive. 

Manacer [picks up the telephone 
receiver|. Operator, give me 43-63. 
Hello! Is that you, professor? I 
notice among these papers that we 
have made no definite agreement. 
Anyway, I think we’ve had enough 
of this. Should have been thrown 
out long ago—this part of the score. 
Do you understand? Well, then. 
Hello! Hello! Remember me to 
your wife! [Replaces the receiver. 
To Composrr.] I beg your pardon. 

Composer. Granted. [To Het- 
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ENA.| To sum up your request: you 
wish to apply for a place in the 
chorus and the privilege of an occa- 
sional minor part. 

Heiena. Yes, say a princess or so, 
but nothing very long. Or a measly 
little countess when five or six counts 
are about to enter on the scene, and 
just a few lines like: “My, what a 
successful party this is...” or like 
the lines I had in the “Lace-fairy,” 
where I had this to say: “Something 
seems to rot in Denmark .. .” and 
I turned around like this, saying: 
“Am I right, Your Excellency;— 
n’est-ce pas, Ambassador? . . .” Good 
ness me, with bits of triflings like 
these one can’t help reaching desired 
goals. 

Manacer [rises and goes to the 
shelf between the two windows, 
meanwhile muttering|. ‘Throw out, 
throw out. 

Herena. What’s he always mum- 
bling about? 

Composgr. Don’t mind him. I 
like you, provided that your expec- 
tations are not too fantastic... . 

Herena. They are not, sir. I do 
my own sewing, I keep no animals, 
I wear no jewelry, I eat no fowl, I 
wear no furs and I don’t ride in 
taxis, so I can’t be called extravagant, 
can I? What I give to beggars—and 
once in a great while, a cigarette or 
two, self-rolled at that—that really 
doesn’t amount to much. That is 
alleusins 


Composrr. Oh, pardon me _ for 
not offering you some. Here you 
are. 


[Extends his cigarette case.| 
Manacer [into the telephone, re- 
proachfully|. Hello! Hello! 
Composer. What’s that? 
Manacrr. Wrong number! 
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Hetena. You are so very encour- 
aging, sir. It gives me such a com- 
forting feeling. Now I am not even 
afraid of those spectacles. 

Manacer. Mine? You mean me? 

Herena. Yes, you. You have 
such kind, sheep-like eyes. 

Composer. You are very sweet. 
But now let’s go over to the piano. 
Let us hear a few scales. 

[HELENA sings a number of 
scales to the ComposEr’s ac- 
companiment, she leaning 
against him frivolously at the 
same time.| 

Composer. You have a good ear. 

Manacer. But her leaning post is 
not quite so good. 

Composer [enthusiastically |. 
ear is excellent! 

Herena. How sweetly he talks 
about my ears. 


Her 


Composer. And now let us hear a 
song or two. 
Hevena. Play “Blue Forget-me- 


nots.” 

[Composer happily. HE Lena 
sings, the ComposER accom- 
panying.| 

“Oh, blue forget-me-not, 
blue forget-me-not, 
you precious flow-ow-ow-er .. . 
[Sustains the “ow” too long.] 
Composer [ceases playing|. What’s 
the idea? 


Hevena. Why, I thought you 
wanted it sustained. 
Composer. Certainly not, just 


sing it in the usual manner. 
HeEena. Yes, sir. 

[Starts all over again, singing 
the first stanza to the Com- 
POsER’s accompaniment. While 
singing, she leans ‘against the 
Composer, placing a hand on 
his shoulders and _ subse- 


i Am 


darling, fascinating man. . 
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quently encircling his neck. 
The latter is apparently highly 
pleased and leans his head 
against her bosom.| 

Composer [after the song]. Bravo, 
sweetness, I must congratulate you! 
[Fervently.| You are going to get 
big parts, too. Tremendous parts! 
You shall make your career with us! 
[Seizes her hand and draws her to 
himself.| Your voice is so full of 
warmth that it touched my very 
heart. And how fresh and tinkling, 
like a bell. And this soft little hand. 
,. . And your fragrance +). 

[ManaceEr gazes at the scene as 
if thunderstruck.| 

Herena. Oh, how happy I am! 

Composer [ardently]. And how 
that little heart of yours did palpi- 
tate while you were singing . . . and 
what a fragrant heart it is... and 
how burning hot, this tiny hand... 

Hevena [exuberantly joyful]. You 
. . Hon- 
estly, I feel as if I were in heaven. 

Manacer [furiously ringing the 
telephone bell]. Hello, this is heaven 
—excuse me, I mean the mana- 
ger’s office. Yes... certainly.... 
How do you do? Now see here, 
professor, this can’t go on like this. 
Pardon me, but you are hogging the 
show. You've gone a little beyond 
the limit. 

Composrr. What's that you say? 

Manacer [pointing to the tele- 
phone]. I am giving him a piece of 
my mind. 

Composer. But isn’t that sort of 
talk just a trifle too strong to a com- 
poser ? 

Manacer. Oh, he is a pretty sen- 
sible fellow and won't feel offended. 
[Into the telephone.| Hello! Give 
my regards to your wife! 
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[Prolonged pause. The Com- 
POSER 1s greatly embarrassed. | 
Hetena. Now dearest, suppose , 
you hold my other hand a while 
because this one is almost paralyzed. 


Composer. Just as you say, sweet- 
heart. 
[4 long and painful pause,] 
Compossr [rises, embarrassed]. 


I say, Skulteti. 
Manacer [rises]. Yes, sir. 
Composrr. Please bring me a 
glass of water. 


Manacer. A glass of water? 
Composer. Yes. 
Manacer. Oh, it’s a_ glass of 


water that you desire, sir? 


Composer. Yes, my dear Skulteti. 

Manacer. Will you have it at 
once? 

Composer. Yes. 

Manacer. Certainly. 

[Takes a tray and a glass from 
the desk.| 

Hexena. Bring me one, too, old 
man. 

Manacer. You want water, too, 
do you? 

Hevena. Yes, but open the fau- 


cet wide and let the water run long, 
so that it'll surely be cold. 
Manacrr. I see, you want it to be 
cold. Very well. 
Herena. Move on. 

[MANAGER exits with a withering 
backward glance and a shake 
of the head.| 

Hevena. What an angry man. 
Composer. He isn’t angry. It’s 
just his disposition. He is an old 
hand here. Belongs to the family. 
Hetena. Is he secretary? 
ComposrEr. Oh, no. He is a sort 
of an old fixture; half clerk and half 
flunky; it’s an old custom with us. 
[They gaze at each other.| 
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Hexena. Are you going to engage 
me? 

Composer. For a hundred years. 

[Seizes both her hands pas- 
stonately. | 

Herena. Do you like me? 

Composer. Ever so much. [I'll see 
that you get immense réles. We'll 
start you off right in this new 
operetta of mine; you'll get the clog- 
dancing part. 

Herena. Do you love me? 

Composer. I adore you. [Attempts 
to draw her close to him. WELENA 
resists.| Why are you so restless? 

Hevena. Heaven only knows 
why, but I have such a strange 
premonition. 

Composer. 
afraid of me? 

[Attempts to hug her.] 

Manacer [enters with two glasses 
of water on the tray. Offers it first to 
the Composer]. There you are, sir! 

Hexena. Isn’t it customary here 
to offer things to ladies first? 

Manacer. Yes, to ladies. 

HELENA [picks up a glass}. Do 
you mean to insinuate that I am no 
lady? 

Manacgr. Never mind, angel 
child. Just drink your water, I can’t 
hold this tray all day. 

HELENA [ingratiatingly|. Don’t 
be cross with me, uncle Skulteti. 
Tell me, does your nose always move 
whenever you are angry? 

Manacer. Drink, I tell you; I 
can’t appreciate your jokes. 

Herena. And your eyes seem to 
say that you have a dear and warm 
heart. 

Manacer. But how warm! 

Fiunxy [enters. To Composer]. 
The conductor wishes me to tell you, 
sir, that you are wanted down there 


Surely, you are not 
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in a hurry because the orchestra is 
going to rehearse again. 

Composer. The orchestra is going 
to rehearse again? 

Fiunxky. Yes, sir. 

Composer. Why, the conductor 
told me a while ago that they were 
through. 

[Glances at Manacrr suspi- 
ciously. MAaNnacER thereupon 
raises a big volume in front of 
his eyes.| 

Composer [looking daggers at the 
Manacer]. Skulteti, did you say 
anything to the conductor? 


Manacer. I only said that you 
were here. 
[Dodges.] 
Composer. Good. In fact, it’s 
very good. [Wrought up.] Yes, in- 


deed, that’s very lovely of you. 
[With sudden determination.| You 
wait here, Miss, I’'ll be right back. 

[Exits with Fiunxy, angrily.] 

Hexena. Yes, sir, I'll wait. 

[Sits down. During the ensuing 
pause, the Manacer feigns 
writing, while HELENA Starts 
to whimper, to shed tears, then 
to cry aloud. She produces a 
handkerchief and sobs in an 
undertone. | 


ManacEr. What’s the trouble? 
[HELENA keeps on sobbing.| 
Manacrer. What is it? Why do 
you cry? 
Herena [crying]. I am in de- 
spair! 
Manacer. What about? 


Hevena [still crying]. Because I 
seem to have gotten in wrong with 
the director or manager again. 
[With a loud sob.| Oh, my Lord, 
how unfortunate I am! 

Manacer. What if you did get in 
wrong with the manager? 
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Hevena. Didn’t you see what he 
did to me? 


Manacer. Why, he didn’t do a 
thing. 
Hetrena. Oh, yes, he did. He 


coaxed and flirted with me till I 
gave in to him. 

Manacer. But I witnessed the 
contrary. It was you who jumped 
and fell all over him—on his desk, 
shoulders, hands and head, in the 
usual fashion. 

Heena. I! 

Manacrr. Yes, you, my child. 

Hevena. You dare tell me that! 
[Cries bitterly.| Why, the minute I 
stepped in he made me an indecent 
proposal. 

Manacer. Well, the impudence! 

Hevena [crying]. Didn’t he? 

Manacer. I did not hear any such 
thing. 

Hevena. Didn’t he say: “Won't 
you be seated, dear Miss?” and “How 
did I deserve this honor?” 

Manacer. Is that what he said? 

Herena. Yes, and that’s what I 
call indecent, coming from a man- 
ager. No decent manager would 
talk that way to an_ out-of-town 
chorus girl. What they do say is: 
“What do you come bothering me 
for, leave me be, I’m not taking on 
any more people,” and things like 
that. But we poor defenseless chorus 
girls know what it means to have 
any director or manager say—[Sod- 
bing.|— “Please sit down” or “I am 
delighted.” [With a loud sob.] I 
was told that he is as rough as a 
top-sergeant. 

MANacER [incensed]. But, con- 
found it—you blinked and winked at 
him, and flattered him till it became 
disgusting even to me. How dare 
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you talk! Why, you told him you 


felt as if you were in heaven! 

Herena [crying]. But what was 
I to tell him? I couldn’t talk about 
my headache when I saw just what 
was wanted of me. What was I to 
do? Risk my bread and butter? 
[Sobbing.] I just had to respond. 

Manacer. There is something in 
what you just said. 

Hevena. I was being forced into 
it. 

Manacer. Well now, that’s a bit 
exaggerated. However, it’s pleas- 
antly surprising to see you in de- 
spair over it. 

Herena. The scoundrel! Every 
theatrical manager is a scoundrel! 

Manacgr. Bravo! That’s the way 
to talk. My dear Miss, if yours be 
the genuine tears of an outraged 
sense of honor .. . 

Hevena. But that is not really the 
chief trouble. 

Manacer. What then? 

Herena. The fact that the man- 
ager doesn’t really appeal to me. It’s 
some one else I like. 

Manacer [unsuspectingly.| That’s 
quite likely. Some eighteenth regi- 
ment cavalryman, at Stelmetz, I sup- 


pose? 

Hevena. Oh, no, he is not a sol- 
dier. 

Manacer. What then? 


Herena [whimpering]. A civilian. 

Manacer. At Stelmetz? 

Hevena. No, here in Budapest. 

Manacer. Where is he? 

Herena. Right nearby. 

Manacer. Nearby? 

Herena. Yes... Oh, how thick- 
headed you are... . [Crying bitterly.] 
It’s you. . . 

Manacer [aghast]. Me? 
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Hetena [crying]. Yes, and oh, 
how. . <!: 

Manacer. Well, I am_ flabber- 
sasted, "1... 

[Starts hurling books on the desk 
and floor.| 
Herena. Well, anyway, I don’t 


care how mad you are at me or how 
many books you throw at me. It 
won’t help you any because I have 
taken a liking to you and I’m not 
going to rest till I have you chasing 
after me like a poodle. 


Manacer. Me? 
Hevena. Yes, you. 
Manacer. Why, this is the first 


time you set eyes on me! 

Hevena. Well, one has to see 
some one first some time. I can’t 
Start seeing the second time, can I? 

Manacrr. But what can you be 
wanting of me, poor old man that I 
am? 

Herena. You are not old at all, 
you simply have no advantages. 

Manacer. Don’t you get familiar 
with me. 

Hetena. How can I help it, when 
your face fairly longs for familiarity? 
Take off your glasses. 

[Attempts to remove his spec- 
tacles.] 

ManaceEr. 
face 

Hevena. Oh, but it’s such a hand- 
some face, and gentle eyes. And 
what a kindly voice you have! [Cry- 


Don’t you touch my 


ing.| Please save me from the 
tempter. 
Manacer. But why are you so 


scared of him? 

Hevena. For many reasons. And 
listen, sugar face. I am about as 
talented as a silkworm. That’s what 
that critic also said about me, but I 
am no idiot, telling that to this man- 
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ager. I am telling it to you because 
you are a nobody and I fell in love 
with you at first sight. 

ManacgEr. Very good. Go on. 

Hevena. I don’t want any part, 
except a few words, because the min- 
ute I start talking on the stage—[ Cry- 
ing. |—everybody can see that I am a 
dunce. I am far better off if I keep 
quiet. 

Manacer. Yes, yes, go on! 

Herena. Well, didn’t you hear 
him threatening me—[ Sodding. |— 
with big parts? 

Manacer. You call that a threat? 

Hevena [crying]. Not to a Duse 
—but it is that to me because I am 
without any talent and am sure to 
fail the minute I get a part. 

Manacer. Well, you don’t have to 
play it. 

Hexena [crying]. But that can’t 
be done because all these managers 
go crazy when they fall in love; they 
insist on convincing the woman what 
a great artist she is or offer to make 
her a great artist. What do I need 
that for? 

Manacer [suspiciously]. How do 
you know all this so precisely? 

Hevena [erying]. Didn't I tell 
you I left Stelmetz because I was 
engaged to the director? 

Manacer. Not yet. 

Herena. Did I tell you that I 
gave the director’s wife a thrashing? 

Manacer. Yes, you told me that. 

Hevena. Well, why do you think 
one thrashes the director’s wife? It 
was all on account of that. I wish 
they had all been dead before I got 
to know them! 


Manacger. Was there a quarrel, 
too? 

Herena. Only of the feminine 
sort. 
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Manacer. What’s that like? 

Hevena. It’s the kind where the 
chief stress is laid on one’s tresses. 
It was a hair-pulling fest, and dia- 
logue flew thick and fast. But I 
licked her—the whole ice-cream par- 
lor can testify to that. 

Manacer. Then what? 

Herena. I had quite enough of 
directors and managers right then 
and there! You know how it is; 
everybody hates the director’s sweet- 
heart. That’s why I left Papa. 

Manacrr. Oh, there, too, it was 
the director? 

Hexrena. Of course. It’s enough 
to ruin a poor creature like me. Why 
is it that everybody loves the ticket 
seller’s sweetheart, the cellist’s sweet- 
heart or the poor assistant secretary’s 
sweetheart, and they are given small 
parts? The manager usually says: 
“Let’s give her something and make 
the poor ticket seller happy,” or some- 
thing like that. The lady stars like 
them, too, because they are the sweet- 
hearts of poor people and so they 
give them all sorts of presents: silk 
nighties, black combination suits, half 
bottles of perfume and all kinds of 
raw materials like, for instance, old 
artificial flowers, crumpled ribbon and 
worn velvet because they say: “Look 
at the poor thing, what a sweet and 
modest woman she is, let’s give her 
something and make the damn _ fool 
happy.” 

Manacer. So that’s why I appeal 
to you? 

Hevena. On account of your posi- 
tion. Because you are such a pedes- 
trian type of man. 

Manacer. But I haven’t a copper 
to my name. I can’t even make a 
living on what I earn here. 
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Hevena. I'll give you money, if 
you happen to need any. 

Manacrr. Thanks, dearest, but I 
haven’t gotten that far yet. 

Hetena. Listen, Skulteti, you'd 
better not hesitate because you have 
no idea how lovable I can be. Just 
you come along without a struggle. 

Manacer. Very well, let us sup- 
pose—but only suppose—that you ap- 
pealed to me. What would you do 
with the manager? 

Hevena. Leave that to me. 
tell him that I love you. 

Manacrr. And if he should fire 
you? 

Herena. Not a chance of being 
fired because he is sure to hope that 
I'll deceive you. 

Manacrr. He'll hope, eh? 


Tl 


Heena. Yes, because that’s how 
you and I impress him. 

Manacer, What matchless de- 
pravity! 


Hexena. You are the people that 
are depraved because you misconstrue, 
our words and acts. I may seem like 
a tiny, fragrant violet but if you smell. 


me morally, you will discover that T 


am a genuine gem. 

Manacer. The analogy is splen- 
did. Tell me, my child, what are 
you doing on the stage at all? Why 
do girls like you try to get into the 
theatre? What have they in com- 
mon with it? 

Hevena. Excuse me, but that . 

Manacer. You haven't any tal- 
Entrez. 

Hevena [rebelliously |. 
you say that? 

Manacer. You said so. 

Hevena. That’s different. It was 
my modesty. I have talent, but only 
enough to satisfy my wants. It’s 
shameful enough that the critics de- 


How dare 
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mand more than is enough for me. | 


Why will they insist that I play bet- 
ter than I know how? All I want is 
art that is nice and modest, and a 
fiancé who is equally modest. 

Manacer. Well, I guess we have 
said quite enough on the subject. 

[Removes his spectacles.] 

Hevena. Now you have taken off 
those horrid glasses, too. 

Manacer. I told you once before 
not to touch me. 

Hetena. You are so scared of me, 
as if you liked me. 

Manacer [embarrassed]. ‘The very 
idea! 

Hexena. I can tell from your eyes 
that you are embarrassed, little daddy. 


[ Attempts to embrace him.] You 
sweet roughneck, you. You darling 
beggar. You homely Adonis. You 


don’t even realize how lovable you 
are. Look me in the eyes. 

Manacer [embarrassed]. Your 
eyes—they are beautiful, that much is 
certain. 

Hevena. And my program. Nice 
and wholesome domestic happiness: 
soup, meat and dessert for dinner. 
In the afternoon I'll mend your linen. 
In the evening I'll put fresh covering 
on the bed. We won’t have any wild 
and passionate scenes. Just the usual 
cleanliness and peacefulness. Why go 
into hysterics? I can well do without 
that. How about it? 

Manacer. Suits me. 

Herena. But if you should wish 
it, I can learn that, too. 

Manacrr. I should say not. I 
hate it. 

Herena. That’s the kind of a poor 
man I want, one whom I can pity as 
well as love. 

Manacrr. You are a sweet woman, 
I must say. 
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Herena. Am I not? [Falls on 
his bosom.| You poor clerk. Go on, 
make a little fuss over me. 


Manacer [completely encircling 
her]. You are very, very sweet. You 
really are. 

Hevena. My, how good it feels 


here on the manly bosom of a warm 
man. 

[Composer enters hurriedly 
through the left door and, see- 
ing their position, stops dumb- 
founded. There is a slight 
pause. | 

Manacerr [angrily]. Here you are, 
look at your confounded method! 


[ Disengages himself from 
HELENA’s embrace, stepping 
aside.] 

Composer [astonished]. What's 
that? 


[After a prolonged pause, the 
telephone rings.| 

Manacer [goes to answer the tele- 
phone]. Hello! Who? ... Miss 
Szeniczey’s mother? ... What’s that? 
Miss Szeniczey is dying? ... That’s 
dreadful! . . . Oh, the doctor said she 
would die? [Calmly and rapidly.| 
I am very sorry, really I am. Good- 
bye. [Puts down the receiver. Pause.| 
Now you know what your method is 
good for. 

ComposEr. 
Never... 

HELENA [to the Compossrr]. Par- 
don me, my dear, darling Mr. Man- 
ager. 

Composgr. What! For falling on 
his neck, even though you took me 
to be the manager! 

Hetena. You mean that you are 
not the manager? 

Composer. No, sweet child, I am 
not. The manager stands over there. 

Herena. Skulteti? 
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Composer. That isn’t Skulteti. 
Skulteti is not here. That’s the man- 
ager with whom we hatched this lit- 
tle joke. He wanted to escape the 
ladies. Well, he managed it pretty 
well, didn’t he? 


Hetena [to Manacer]. Is this 
true? 

Manacer. It is. 

Herena [bursts forth bitterly). 


The good Lord doesn’t seem to love 
me, after all! I left Papa on account 
of the director. At Stelmetz I fell 
in and had to leave for the same 
reason. And here I fell out, after 
falling in, and now I am in it again. 
God surely cannot love me! 

Composer. Is it really such a ter- 
rible thing? 

Hevena [desperately]. But I don’t 
want to be a famous actress! 

Manacer. Well, my child, we'll 
help you out of that predicament. 
You'll simply wipe your tears away 
and try some other theatre. 

Composer. Excuse me, but I won’t 
hear of that. I have the right to 
engage her. That’s our agreement. 
You may consider yourself engaged, 
my child. 

[HeLena gives the MANAGER a 


puzzled look.| 


Manacer. That’s right. I stand 
by my word. 
Herena. Oh, thank you, sir. 


[Bursts into tears.] 


Manacer. What are you crying 
about now? 
Herena. Because no matter what 


you may say now, I know that you 
are fond of me. I felt it when you 
embraced me. 

Manacer. Silly goose . .. you 
charged me so fiercely that... . 
There, there, quit bawling, you have 
no reason for it. On the contrary! 
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Manacrr. Yes, on the contrary. 


But what do I care? [Confused.] I 
wish you would all let me alone. [To 
Composrr.] You, too. What are 
you gaping at? [To Herena.] Go 
on home now, like a good little girl, 
and come back in the morning; my 
secretary will fix up your contract. 

Hevena. Thank you, sir. And in 
the meantime may I kiss your hand, 
you darling man? 

Manacer. No, not that, but I'll 
kiss your forehead, my child. [Kisses 
her on the forehead.| Go on home 
now, at once. 

HeEvena [07 the way out she bursts 
into tears]. Oh, what hard luck I 
have. [Turns back, still crying.] 
Good-bye, sir! 


[ Exits. ] 
Manacrr. So long, my child. 
[Sits down. There is a brief 
pause. | 


Compossr. She is a fascinating lit- 
tle creature. 

Manacer [turning the pages of a 
book.| There is a lot of natural 
charm about her. 

[FLunKy enters and, without 
saying a word, removes the 
Szeniczey part from beneath 
the lamp. He exits and a long 
pause follows.| 


Manacer. Nice weather. 
Composer. Yes, it’s hot. The sux 
is shining. 


Manacer. It must be all of eight- 
een degrees Celsius. 


Compossr. Do you use the Celsius 
system? 

Manacer. Yes, I am a pessimist. 

Composer. I like Reaumur much 
better. 
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Manacer. They say that isn’t bad, Manacer [poring over his papers, 
either. flustered]. So long. [After the 

[ Pause. | Composer has made his exit, he opens | 

Composer [rises]. So, then, there | the umbrella, which Miss Stosri had | 
is nothing further we need to discuss | forgotten, saying — wistfully and | 
for the present? deeply moved.| A lovely creature | 

Manacer. Not a thing. on very charming? .& 


Composrr. Well, then, good-bye, 
sir! CURTAIN 
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ACT 


[scenp: Living room in a rented 
villa on the Adriatic. At the back, 
two windows looking seaward; both 
windows are open. 

TIME: Sunday afternoon in sum- 
mer. 

It is cloudy, and a storm is brew- 
ing. When the curtain rises, Frep- 
eric and CLAIRE are in the room. 
Freperic is fifty-six years old, and in 
the prime of life, lively and extremely 


ONE 


elegant in appearance. CLAIRE 1s 
thirty-nine, and a beautiful woman. 


Distant peal of thunder.| 


CrarreE. What a crash! 
Freperic. I fear we are in for it. 
Craire. And my daughter is out 


playing tennis. Such a silly place to 
have a tennis court! Not a house for 
miles around! No place to run to in 
case it rains. 
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Freperic. Oh, they'll manage 
somehow. Besides, when you’re young 
you enjoy getting wet. 

Crarre [looking out of window}. 
If it rains to-night, they'll not be 
able to have the concert in the gar- 
den. 

Freperic. They'll probably have it 
inside. 


Craire. Frederic, this is dreadful. 
Freperic. What is dreadful? 
Cuatrt. All these excuses are 


dreadful that I have to use to hide 
myself from my little girl. 

Freperic. Very well. If the idea 
of the concert displeases you, I am at 
your disposal. We can make some 
other arrangements. 

Cratre. Don’t be cross with me. 
Rushing all the way down here from 
Vienna, just to get cross with me! 

Freperic. Don’t tease me, Claire. 
What I came for, was for just one 
day with you. 

Cuarre. That’s not true. What 
you came for, was for just one night. 

Freperic. Do you expect me to 
deny it? 

CratreE. Concert! To-day it is a 
concert. To-morrow it’s something 
else. But whatever we call it, it’s 
nothing but a pretext for being 
alone with you in your hotel. Slink- 
ing home at daybreak, creeping up- 
stairs, terrified for fear I'll wake my 
daughter! Being forced to take my 
maid into my confidence! What a 
degrading life! 

Freperic. It will all be over soon, 
Claire. My wife has at iast consented 
to divorce me. 

Craire. It was always just a ques- 
tion of money. 

Freperic. You are misinformed. 
If that had been the case, everything 
would have been settled long ago. 
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Craig. I can’t understand such 
people, refusing a divorce when they 
are no longer loved. How ridiculous 
to hang on like that. My husband, 
poor fellow, at least behaved like a 
man. He made no difficulties. 

Freperic. And yet, he loved you. 

Cuaire. Loves me still. 

[ Pause. | 

Freperic. We are going to Paris, 
Claire; to Paris and London; and in 
the autumn to America. 


Ciaire. Thank God. 

Freperic. (Together—just you 
and I. 

Cuairz. I hear you have been 


gambling pretty heavily again in 
Vienna. 

Freperic. Oh, that was the most 
respectable thing I did in Vienna! 

Crarre. It’s shocking—the things 
youll do to make money. 

Freperic. Oh, that’s ancient his- 
tory. I’m not running after money 
any more. ‘To-day the money runs 
after me. My business consists of 
handing it my address, and making 
sure it doesn’t ring my _neighbor’s 


bell. 


Crarre. Your neighbor mayn’t 
have any? 

Freperic. Well, it’s the early bird, 
you know... . 

Crarrz. And haven't you enough 
even yet? Must it be always more? 

Freperic. As long as I draw a 


breath, it must always be more. 
Crarre. Luxury—power— 
Freperic. Those I have already. 
Craire. What more do you want? 
Freperic. To forge ahead! Push 
ahead! Keep at it! To make money, 
you have to keep at it—you have to 
love it. It’s like a drug. You can’t 
give it up. 
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Crarrz. There is something ter- 
rible in that. 

Freperic. Say, rather, something 
mighty, something grand. 

Crarre. Terrible. And yet some- 
how triumphant, too. When I start 
thinking about it, strange thoughts 
come into my mind. I’m afraid of 
You make me shudder. I de- 


you. 
spise you— And I’m fascinated by 
you. 
Freperic. Deo you love me? 
Crarre. Love you? Frederic, we 


belong to one another, most bitterly 
and beyond all doubt. Let’s not be 


sentimental. This thing between us 
is too wild for that. 

Freperic. Claire! 

Crane. Caresses are impossible 


between us. When you take my 
hand, my bones crack. Don’t, don’t, 
don’t laugh! I want it to be so. And 
when I look into your eyes, when 
you press me to you, when you crush 
your mouth against my lips—I love 
you with hatred—and with sobs—as 
one might love a stranger—malig- 
nantly—like a panther—but very, 
very much. 

Freperic. Claire! 

Crarre. It may be that what I love 
is only what you stand for. And 
through that, yourself. Your mastery 
over this crazed and shattered world; 
your deliberate brutality; your pagan 
delight in life; your greed, like a sav- 
age and a child. There was one 
man, Frederic, whom I loved more 
than I love you; but no man has ever 
so inflamed me. 

Frevertc. Ah, but then, 
woman was ever so inflammable! 

Crarre. Outlaw that you are! 

Frepveric. Possibly. 


no 


Crarr. A life such as yours needs | 
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No justification in the eyes of women: 
but what will justify it to men? 

Freperic. The fact that I am an 
outlaw. I am no soft-stepping miser, 
no little money-lender. The world is 
now passing from a bad state, through 
an impossible state, into a tolerable 
state. And I am the spirit of this 
process of transition. Once I was a 
university professor: now I have sunk 
to the position of millionaire. I am 
ready to bow the knee before those 
whom this world has ruined; but I 
am not among them. I abandoned the 
chemical laboratory, and I sold secret 
formulas of dyes for dollars. Let 
him who will, take his honor to bed 
with him in the gutter; I lie in the 
arms of the loveliest of women. I 
have not been capsized in the tem- 
pest, for I have reefed my sails. I 
am the victory of life over the deluge. 
[Excitedly taking a telegram from his 
pocket.] I have twenty-one grain 
ships at sea to-day between South 
America and Europe. Rather pretty, 
I call that. 

Crarre. I should say, in the 
opinion of the world, anything but 
pretty. 

Freperic. Since I met you, I am 
entirely reckless of the world’s 
opinion. You will end by making a 
criminal of me. But even there you 
will come with me. 

Crare. Not I. 

Freperic. Indeed you will. Once 
your fortunes are linked with mine, 
there is no turning back for you. 

Cramr. My friend, when your 
star sets, I leave you. You will pay 
for having stolen me from a poor 
man who loved me. That’s rather 
pretty, too. 

Freperic. Do you love me? 

Crare. At this moment, very, 
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very much. [FreEpERIc ¢ries to em- 
brace her. She pushes him away.| 
We must wait. We must wait until 
to-night. 

Frepertc. We must wait. We 
must always wait. 

Crarr. My daughter may come 


in at any moment. Did you see her? 

Freperic [dispiritedly]. No. 

Cramer. I am so glad we came 
here. This sea air is doing her worlds 
of good. 

Freperic. She still hasn’t much 
use for me, I suppose? 

Craze. She is a problem. She is 
a headstrong child, too serious, too 
old for her age. 

Freperic. She hates me, I think. 

Craire. Perhaps not so much you, 
yourself— 

Freperic. As the things I do. 

Crarre. Precisely. I believe my 
daughter is the most rabid socialist 


here. The girls nickname her “the 
preacher.” These modern girls—are 
so curious. I am so far away from 


them. Most of them are just silly 
little things, but mine—she quite 
upsets you. She is a saint—an early 
Christian martyr. [She is silent.] 
You are not listening. Your thoughts 
are somewhere else. What is on your 
mind? 
[ Pause. | 

Freperic. I am wondering about 
you, Claire. There is somebody here 
that you are interested in. 

Crairz. Who, for heaven’s sake? 

Freperic. A young boy. [She is 
silent.| You have nothing to say? 

Crarre [as if not taking him sert- 


ously]. Oh, please! 
Frepertc. But I don’t hear you 
deny it. 


Crairz. You are making yourself 
ridiculous. 
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Freperic. I am not so sure. I 
saw the way he looked at you this 
morning. You were bathing in the 
surf....And I saw the way he 
looked at you. 

Crare. Well, but really, you 
know, I can’t prevent people from 
looking at me. 

[Pause. Loud peal of thunder.| 

Freperic. You should have the 
windows closed. 

CrarreE [rising]. And Launzi not 
home yet. [She rings.] Tll send her 
an umbrella. Really, I might have 
thought of that before. A fine Sun- 
day afternoon! I have never seen 
such weather in my life! Every Sun- 
day afternoon in this place it rains. 
[Enter Anna.] Anna, the windows 
must be closed. All over the house. 

[Thunder, lightning, shower of 
vain. ANNA and Freprric close 
the windows.| 

Crarrz. Heavens! Really, Anna, 
I think perhaps you’d better go at 
once to the tennis court, with an 
umbrella and a coat— 

Anna [at window]. 
Miss Launzi now. 

Freperic. How they are running! 
They must be drenched! 


Here comes 


Crarre. How silly of them! 
[Beckoning from window.| Murry 
up! 


[Exit ANNa.] 

Freperic. That boy is with her. 
[Turns from window.] Who is this 
boy? 

Craig. I don’t know. [The rain 
pours.| Why didn’t they have the 
sense to wait somewhere! 

[The door opens. Launzt and 
Imre rush into the room, 
laughing and panting.] 

Launzi. Oh, that was glorious! 

Carre. Launzi! 
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Launz1. No harm done, mother. 
We didn’t get wet at all till just at 
the end—that little bit of path, you 
know. The Baron brought us along 
in his car, but he couldn’t drive right 
up to the door. 

Craire. Good Lord, child! Your 
shoes and stockings are dripping wet. 

Launzr [laughing]. Oh! That’s 
because I fell down. Right in the 
middle of a puddle! Wasn’t it funny, 
Imre?— Imre, won’t you catch cold? 
[Stops suddenly and looks at Frep- 
ERrIc.] You don’t know Imre? 

Freperic. I have not that pleasure. 

[Imre introduces himself; what 
he says is unintelligible.| 

Crarre. Launzi, you must go at 
once and take off those wet things. 

[Rings the belil.] 

Launzi. Imre, dear—you ought to 
change, too— 

Imre. Oh, no—thank you—I’m 
not a bit wet. 

Launz [embracing her mother]. 
Mother, it was thrilling! Escaping 
from the storm! Oh, but the light- 
ning and the thunder were after us! 
The rain swept us before it like a 
broom! I think it is hailing, too. 

Imre. Yes, it is just beginning to 
hail. 

Launzi [suddenly serious]. Mother, 
you are not angry with Imre for 
coming with me? I had to bring 
him in! I couldn’t let him run along 
the shore in those thin clothes, a 
whole mile, could I? When it was 
hailing. [Very tenderly.] And with- 
out a hat, too! 

Crare. I’m delighted that you 
brought him in. 

Launz. He has never been inside 
our house before. 

Imre. Never. 

Launzi. How grateful I am to the 
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storm for driving you into our house! 

Carre. You must have got fright- 
fully wet. 

Imre. Slightly. 

Launzi. How lovely of you, mother 
dear, to be so sweet to poor little 
Imre! 

[She embraces her mother.]| 

Carre. Run along, child; you are 
drenched to the skin. Go at once 
and change. [Enter ANNa.] Anna, 
take Miss Launzi upstairs and see that 
she changes every stitch she has on. 
Then rub her feet well with a dry 
bath-towel. 

Launzr [beginning to tell a story]. 
Mother, when the first drops fell, 
Hilda had just climbed into a tree. 
She had climbed up the tree to— 

Cuiairz. That will do, dear. Run 
upstairs now. I haven’t the slightest 
interest in your story until you have 
put dry things on. 

Anna. Come, please, Miss Launzi. 

Launzi. All right, I’m coming. I'll 
tell you about it when I come back. 
Imre, you must wait for me. Hello, 
Frederic. 

Freperic. Thanks for noticing me. 

Launzi. Better late than never— 
Imre, you must wait for me. 

Imre. If I may— 

Launzi. I shan’t be gone two min- 
utes! 

[Runs out. Anna follows. Pause. 
FrepEric advances from win- 
dow.] 

FREDERIC, 
down. 

Crarre. Won't you be seated? 

Imre. Thank you. 

[Sits down.| 

Freperic. So you are the one. 

Imre. I beg your pardon. 

FrepEric. So you are the one. 


It is coming straight 
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Imre. I do not understand you. 
Who is it that I am? 

Freperic. So you are this famous 
chap? 

Imre. Famous? I really cannot 
lay any claim to that. 


Crarrz. He is a friend of my 
little girl. 
Imre. Oh, yes, I am a very, very 


good friend of hers. And she of mine. 

Curae. It’s funny Launzi hasn’t 
any girl friends at all. 

Imre. She does not like them. 
Not one of them. And I think she 
is right. 

Freperic. You seem to be a very 
popular young man. The whole 
beach from Fiume to Trieste belongs 
to you. 

Imre. How do you mean, the 
beach belongs to me? 

Freppric. That’s what I hear. 

Imre. You heard that the whole 
beach belongs to me? 


Freperic. That’s what they are 
saying. 

Crairs [with irritation]. What is 
your game with this boy? 

Freperic. My game? Nothing 


at all. I was merely referring to his 
great success with the ladies. 


Imre. Oh, but I’m not interested 
in that. 
Crarre. And after all, what is 


that to you—even if he were inter- 
ested in that? 

Freperic. There is no need to de- 
fend him. Nobody attacked him. I 
was merely paying tribute to his suc- 
cess—as it is being paid now. Your 
taking his part is in itself a proof of 
his success. 

Crarre [lightly]. He is a friend 
of my daughter. I could do nothing 
less. 

Imre. This is my first visit. 
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Freperic. But I hope from now 
on you will come often. 
Imre. If I may— 


Crarre. Please do. We should 
love to have you. 
[ Pause. | 
Freveric. Well— [Bows.] Au 


revoir, monsieur et madame. 
Cramer. What do you mean? 
Where are you going? 
Frepsric. To my hotel. 


Criairz. Why so suddenly? And 
in the rain, too? 

Freperic. I shan’t get wet. My 
car is waiting for me in the 
road. 

Craire. But what on earth has 


come into your mind all at once? 

Freppric. I have some packing I 
must do, if I want to get off to- 
night. 

Crarre. You are leaving to-night? 
This evening? 

Freperic. Yes. This evening. 


Crarrz. And what about—the 
concert—? 
Freperic. I’m leaving on the 


nine-twenty. I shall be back on Sat- 
urday in time for the ball, and shall 


probably be here a week. I’m leay- 
ing the car. 
Crarre. Well, on the whole, it is 


just as well. I have been depressed 


all day. It is much better for me 
to be alone. 
Freperic. Good-bye. 
CrarreE. In all this rain? 
Freperic. Yes, in all this rain. 


Cramer. And you are not coming 
for me to-night? 

Freperic. No. 

CiairE. Quite sure? 

Frepgric. Quite sure. 

Crairr. Very well, go. 


Freperic. Au 


revoir, madame. 
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[Kisses her hand.| If I come on 
Saturday, I will telegraph you. 
[Turns to go.] 

Crarre. “If I come?” 
you said were coming. 

Freperic. I can’t be sure. 

Crarre. You child! 

Freperic. Fifty-six years old. 
Good-bye. [As she starts to follow 
him  out.] Please don’t trouble. 
[To Imre.] Your servant, sir. 

[Imre bows. Exit Frepertic. 
Pause. | 

Cramer. Wouldn't you like a cup 
of tea? 

Imre. No, thank you. [CtrarrE 
goes to window and looks out with 
her forehead pressed against the 
pane.| Can you see from there? 

Craire. See what? 

Imre. See if he is going. 

Crarre. Who? 

Imre. That—person. 

Crag. Person? 

Imre. That—gentleman. Who is he? 

Ciame. The gentleman who has 
just taken leave of us, is Mr. Frederic. 
You have an unpleasant way of 
speaking of him. 

Imre. I know. 

Crane. Are you 
him? 

Imre. No. [After a pause, 
warmly.] And supposing I were to 
say—that I am interested in him?— 
that in the whole world nothing 
interests me so much as he does? 

Crarre [with astonishment]. My 
dear child! 

Imre. And that his actual going 
away to-night—without seeing you 
once more—and he has only just 
arrived—and he came only to be with 
you—only to be with you.... 

Crarre. What are you talking 
about? 


Just now 


interested in 
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Imre. And you think he will be 
able to do it? What do you think— 
will he have the strength to go? 

Crarre. How dare you ask me 
such a question! 

Imre. I don’t know. 
going to answer it? 

Crarre [lighting a 
Well, why not? 

[ Sits. ] 

Imre. Will he 
out—? 

CLAIRE. 

Imre. 

Craire. 

Imre. 

CLarrE. 


Are you 


cigarette]. 


go away with- 


No. 
Are you sure? 

Sure as death. 

Do you know him? 

I know him. 

Imre. Do you love him? 

Crarre. Oh, now, really that is 
going a bit too far. [Pause. Look. 
ing at him with interest.| Who are 
you? 

Imre. Put me out of your house! 

Crairz. That is not as simple a 
matter as I should like it to be. 
What an extraordinary boy! This is 
the first time you haye spoken to 
me in your life. What am I to you? 

Imre. Why don’t you turn me 
out? Why don’t you drive me away? 
Why do you do this to me? 

Crarre. What am I doing? 

Imre. Why do you trouble your- 
self with me at all? 

Craire. Why, indeed? [She rises.] 
Perhaps I don’t know myself. 


Imre. It’s horrible—that horrible 
man— 
Crarre. That man is an interest- 


ing and powerful man. The master 
of the world. 

Imre. And I am his enemy. And 
all my generation is his enemy. How 
can you tolerate him?— Indeed—so 
much more than tolerate—? 

[CLarrE goes to window and 
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stands with her back to him. 
Pause. | 
Imre. I saw you in_ bathing. 
[Pause.] Aren’t you curious about 


me? 

Crame [without turning]. At the 
present moment, yes. Indeed I may 
say, very much so. 

Imre. Are you angry? 

Crarre [ coming back to the chair]. 
No, merely curious. You have 
plunged head-first into my life. And 
all of a sudden I feel I should like to 
know all about you, all at once. 

Imre. Why? 

Crarre. Ah, now you have spoilt 
it! That’s what you shouldn’t have 
said. [She looks him over.| How 
old are you? 

Imre. Twenty-two. 

Crarre. A gay dog? 

Imre. No. 

Craire. Parents alive? 

Imre: Dead. 

Ciairp. Do you drink? 

‘Imre. Never. 

Cratre. Smoke? 

Imre. No. 

Crarre. Go in for sports? 

Imre. Passionately. 

Crarre. Got a mistress? 

Imre. No. 

Crairp. Ever had one? 

Imre. Never. 

[ Pause. | 

Crairz. Never had one? 

Imes. Never! 

Crairs. Trying to get to heaven? 

Imre. No. To hell—but unde- 
filed. 

CrarrE. You'll probably get mar- 
ried and have fourteen children. 

Imre. Possible. 

[ Pause. | 
Crarre. Got any books? 
Imre. Three hundred and twenty. 
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Crate. How many rooms in 
your house? 

Imre. One. 

Crarre. Care for music? 

Imre. Oh, yes! 

Carre. Pretty well off? 

Imre. I am poor. 

Crairp. Technical student? 

Imrp. Yes. 

Cratre. Like it? 

Imre. No. 

Crarre. What would you prefer 
to be? 

Imre. Frederic. 

[ Pause. ] 

Craire. Do you dance? 

Imre. A great deal. 

Crairp. Well? 

Imre. Extremely well. 

Criaire. Coming to the ball next 
Saturday? 
Imre. 
Carre. 
Imre. 
Carre. 
Imre. 


Yes. 

Got a mistress? 
No. 

Ever had one? 
Never. 

Crarre. Economical? 

Imre. Yes. 

[ Pause. | 

Cratre. Ever been abroad? 

Imre. Never. 

Crarrp. Got 
sisters? 


any brothers and 


Imre. I am alone. 
[ Pause. | 

Crairz. I suppose you are the 
new generation? 

Imre. Oh, no. The new gen- 
eration is still frivolous. We are the 
newest generation. We are not the 
sons, but the grandsons. 


Carrs. Are you interested in 
astronomy? 

Imre. Yes. 

Cratre. Fond of candy? 

Imre. Yes. 
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Crarrz. Do you think yourself 
handsome? 


Imre. Yes. 

Crane. Got a mistress? 
Imre. No. 

Craire. Ever had one? 
Imre. Never. 

Crarre. Going to have one? 


[A momentary silence.]| 

Imre. I am dying for you—for 
your hands—your eyes—to be near 
you—for your wickedness, your self- 
ishness, your falseness—for the fra- 
grance of your body— 

CrarrE. There, there, there! Good 
heavens! 

Imre. Now—now 
everything about me. 
himself on the floor 
Even that which you 
to know. 

CiarreE [putting her hand on his 
head|. There is one thing I still 
don’t know, though I have asked you 
a thousand questions. 


you know 
[He throws 
at her feet.| 
did not want 


Imre. What is that? 
CrarreE [tenderly]. Your name, 
my child. 


Imre [looking up at her]. Imre. 


Crarrp. I know. But your other 
name? 
Imre. ‘Tarkovitch. 


CrarrE [stroking his hair]. Imre 
Tarkovitch. [Very tenderly.] Thank 
you. Now I know everything. 

Imrp [ passionately, leaping to his 
feet]. What do you want from me? 
What are you doing with me? 

Crarre. Do sit down. 

[She rises and goes away from 
him.| 

Imre. Why didn’t you turn me 
out at the first word I spoke? I 
should now be crying happily out 
there in the rain. But you let me 


stay. And now I’m lost. I’ve been 
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destroyed—here—now—the _ twenty- 
seventh day of August—in this room. 
... My virgin love—I’ve cried it 
aloud with ugly words! What good 
was my strength, my innocence, my 
youth, my healthy body! Everything 
is spoilt. My life is gone to pieces. 
Ever since I saw you and gazed at 
you and loved you. Winter and 
summer alike, I sleep naked on my 
bed, with the windows open and the 
wind blowing over me—and_ never 
once have I had a carnal thought! 
Never once have I thought of—of— 
only since I saw you! 

[Launzi enters unobserved, car- 
rying a large parcel. She stands 
still and watches.| 

CrarreE. Since you saw me? 

Imre. Since I saw you, all night 
long I’m conscious of my body—all 
night long—its parched heat—its 
nakedness—its loneliness—its hunger! 
And I dream of the holy monks of 
old, who, when their flesh cried out 
with desire, rolled themselves naked 
in snow and ice—and in nettles—and 
were stung by gnats—who thrust 
their hands into the licking flames, to 
still with torment the torment of de- 
sire! 

Crarre. What an explosion! And 
yet in its honesty not unattractive — 
Awkward, however—frightfully awk- 
ward. Really at your age boys are not 
usually so awkward. [Turns and 
catches sight of Launzi standing be- 
fore the open door.| Well, have 
you changed your clothes? 

Launzi. Yes, mother. 

[Approaches slowly and puts 
down parcel. Pause.| 


Crarre. Imre says he’s coming to 
the ball on Saturday. 
Launz. Yes? 
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Crarre. What have you got 
there? 

Launzt. The wings. They have 
just come. 


Crane. How lovely— Now you 
can be the angel, after all. 

Imre. It is just the part for her. 

Launzt. Frederic brought them 
from Vienna. I never dreamed they 
would make such an enormous par- 
cel. I brought them in to show you. 

Imre. Let me see them. 

Launzit. Oh, no. It really is not 
worth the trouble. 

Imrp. Why, aren’t they pretty? 

[Opens the parcel.| 
Launzi. Yes, they are pretty. 
[She looks dreamily at the wings, 
now unpacked.| 

Crarre. Why, how perfectly 
lovely!’ Oh, you'll make a beautiful 
angel in those wings. A real, beau- 
tiful, sad, little Botticelli angel. 
[Taking the wings up.| Won't they 
be awfully heavy? 

Launzi. No. 

Imre. Have you tried them on? 

Launz1. No. Just held them in 
my hands. They are very light. 

Crarre. What are they made of? 

Imre. Some very light material. 

Launzi. They look as if they could 
fly all by themselves. 


Crairg. Are you rehearsing regu- 
larly? 
[Launzt does not hear her. 


Pause.| 

Imre. Oh, every day. There are 
five more rehearsals: Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day. On Saturday the performance. 
And the big ball. 

Launzt [standing at the window]. 
The rain has stopped. The sun is 
shining. 


Craire. Why, so it is! Come on, 
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let’s go out, dear. We'll have tea 
outside. [She comes to window, 
throws it open, puts her arm lovingly 
around Launzi.]| Oh, I love this 
damp weather after a storm! How 
sweet it smells! Let’s hurry and get 
out. I'll just get my hat. 
[Exits. Pause.] 
Imre [also looking out of win- 


dow]. How the sea glitters. 
[ Pause. | 
Launz [simply]. The sun is 


shining—on the sea— 
[Without warning strikes the 
wings violently with her fist.] 

Imre. Don’t! You'll break them! 

Launzi. I don’t care. 

Imre. Oh, but your 
wings! 

Launz. I don’t care about any- 
thing. They are not beautiful at all. 
They are pretty. They are made out 
of wire and rags. If they were real 
—then—[She plucks a feather from 
them, and holds it up before her.|— 
then every feather plucked from them 
would bleed. [She drops the feather. 
It falls slowly to the floor.} And 
then they would be _ beautiful. 
[Pause.| Has Frederic gone? 

Imre. Yes. 

Launzi. How do you like him? 

Imre. I don’t. Do you? 

Launzi. He is going to marry my 
mother. My father is a broken man. 

Imre. Who is Frederic? 

Launzt. The man who is going to 


beautiful 


marry my mother. He feeds us. 

Imre. I hate him. [Enter CLatre 
wearing her hat. To Curarre.| 
Good-bye. 


Crare. You are not going? 

Imre. Yes, I’m going. 

Carre. Won’t you come with 
us? 


° 
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Imre. I’m sorry. Good-bye. 
[Bows and goes out.] 
Cratre. Good-bye. [Pause.] Why 
didn’t you say good-bye to him? 
Launzi. I don’t know. Didn’t I 
say good-bye to him? 


Crairp. No. You are nervous. 

Launzi. No. 

Crairp. What were you talking 
about? 

Launzt. About wings. And about 
my father. 


Cratre [looking at the wings]. 
How kind of Frederic to have had 
them made. He is very fond of you. 
He adores you. 

Launzit. Does he? I, that have 
been so loved by my father—what 
can it mean to me, what a stranger 
gives me? 

Crarre [to hide her embarrass- 
ment, carefully inspects one of the 


wings]. This one is bent. 
‘Launzi. Yes, I struck it. 
Crarre. You struck it? 


Launzi. Because they won’t help 
me to fly. 

[Moves away.]| 

Crarre. You are restless: 

Launzi. No. 

Crane. What was it you wanted 
to tell me about Hilda? You had 
started saying that she had climbed 
a tree— 

Launzr. It is not interesting. 

Crarre. Don’t you want to come 
with me? Would you rather be with 
some of your girl friends? 

Launzi. I have no girl friends. I 
don’t like them. 

Crarre. Not even Ily? 

Launzi. No, I can’t talk to her 
any more. She makes me ashamed. 

Cramer. And Olga Szabo? 

Launzt. She dances naked to 


@ si 
And then she falls in a 


Beethoven, 
faint. 

Crarre. But Hilda, the one who 
climbed a tree? 

Launzi. She has a lover. 

[ Pause. | 

Crane. Nobody is good enough 
for you! 

Launzi. Nobody. 

Craire. You are hard. 
to live you must compromise. 
have to smooth things over. 

Launzi. I can’t. 

Crarre. Then how do you expect 
to live? 

Launzi. 
—not at all. 

Crarre. What is the matter with 
you? What do you want? 

Launzi. Escape—from something. 
I don’t know what—from all those 
people—from this whole world—if I 
could only fly away on these wings! 
But I can’t, they are only wire and 


In order 
You 


Under certain conditions 


rags. 
Crarre. Where would you fly to? 
Launz1. Away! To escape! 
CrarrE. Escape from what? 
Launzit. From nothing! From 
everything! From  myself—from 
life— 


CrarreE. What do you mean by 
that word “life’? How dare you 
pronounce it? What do you know of 
it—of what it really is? 

Launzi. I? Who have been a year 
in the university? Who have dis- 
sected men in the dissecting room? 


CrarrE. Corpses, my child, not 
men—dead bodies. 

Launzi. Are the dead not men? 

Crarre. No. 

Launzt. The dead? Why, they 


are the proudest, the most beloved, 
the calmest, the wisest—the most to 
be envied— 
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CrarrE. But not men. 

Launzi. Then what are they? 

Crarre. Oh, Launzi, for goodness 
sake, let’s not go into that now. 
Come down to the beach with me. 
We'll have something to eat at the 
casino. What would you like to 


ACT 


[scene: Cratre’s bedroom, in the 
same villa. Six days later. On the 
right, in front, a door. On the left, in 
front, a large window overlooking the 
sea. At the back, at the right, a bed 
made for the night. At the back at 
the left, a door, leading to the other 
apartments. Dawn. The window is 
open. A small lamp is burning be- 
side the bed. When the curtain rises, 
there is nobody in the room. After 
a short pause enter CuratrE and 
Launzt on the right. They have 
come from the ball. CLatreE is in eve- 
ning dress, Launzi is dressed as an 
angel. They are both in after-the- 
ball spirits, flushed with excitement.]| 


Launzi. What a lovely party! 
Crarre. Well—that’s over. I cer- 
tainly had a wonderful. time. 


Launzi. Mother, I danced an aw- 
ful lot! 
Craire. There was something 


desperate about the whole brilliant 
affair—did it strike youP— _ Fright- 
fully exciting—appealed to me like 
anything— So in keeping with these 
crazy times. Everything you go to 
nowadays is like that. People seem 
to take it for granted that to-morrow 
there is going to be an earthquake or 
a flood. 
[She goes to turn on the light.] 
Launz [at window]. Oh, mother, 
please don’t put on the light! 
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have? You may have anything you 
like. 
Launzt. Mother, I want the sea. 
Crarre. Well, you shall have 


some iced coffee. Come along. 
[Takes her by the arm. Exeunt.| 
CURTAIN 


TWO 


CraireE. Why not? 

Launzi. Come here. The sun is 
just about to rise. What a wonder- 
ful sight. Those pale colors begin- 
ning to move across the water. 

Crarre [going to window |. Lovely. 
Really. 

Launzi [pointing with her finger]. 
Look there—tHat reddish gold veil 
down there, under that cloud. 


Cratre. What time is it? 

Launzi. Three o’clock. 

CrarrE [sighing]. How soon it 
gets light. 

Launzr. It is hard to leave this 


lovely sea. To-morrow we shall have 
passed beyond my sea, mother. [ Pen- 


sively.] Paris! What will Paris be 
like? 

Crarrz. That’s a sea, too, my 
child. 

Launz1. And—what is there be- 
yond that sea? 

Crairr. The future. My future. 


And yours, too. We shall spend our 
next Christmas in America. 

Launzi. We shall be leaving many 
things behind us, mother. 

Craire. Many things. A very 
good reason for not looking back. 

Launz. My father— 

[Withdraws from window.]| 

Carre [lowering the blind]. Turn 
on the light, darling. Let’s make it 
night again. We must have some 


. sleep. 
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Launz [turning on the light]. I 
couldn’t sleep. 

CraireE. You must, if we are to 
start this evening. We have a long 
journey before us; and there is no 
getting any sleep on a train, it shakes 
one to bits. Undo my dress, there’s a 
dear. 

[Turns her back to Launzi.| 

Launz [unfastening Cratre’s 
dress|. You have a lovely neck. All 
the evening I was looking at your 
beautiful shoulders. How young you 
are! 

Crarre. A sure sign of age! 


Launzit. What, that your shoulders 
are beautiful? _ 
Crarre. No, that you say so. 


[The dress is unfastened.| Now Tl 
unfasten your wings. Were they aw- 
fully heavy? 


Launzi. No. It almost hurts me to 
part with them. 
CrarreE. You don’t want to part 


with anything. But that is the secret 
of life, my dear. It is foolish to nurse 
the past. You must let it die. If 
you keep pampering it, it will stay 
with you. You must keep offending 
it, then it will go away. 

Launzi. How strange that it should 
be you who rob me of my wings! 


Crarre. I rob you—? 

Launz. You have torn off my 
wings, so that I never shall be able 
to fly 

Crarre [tenderly]. Oh, Launzi, 


what nonsense! Really, child, you 
are carrying these fancies too far. It 
is unhealthy. Wings! Look at them! 
Wire and bits of feather and muslin 
rags—fancy-dress—play-acting—that’s 
all. And the wire has made a nasty 
cut in your pretty little shoulder. 

Launz. It doesn’t matter. It was 
nice to wear them. 
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Crarre [examining Launzi’s shoul- 


der]. It has actually broken your 
skin. 
Launzi. It really doesn’t matter. I 


don’t like my skin. There is some- 
thing wrong with my skin. 


Crarre [guizzically|. Too tight 
for you? 
Launzi. Too tight—too loose—I 


don’t know, it doesn’t seem to fit me. 
I could jump out of it. 
| Short pause.| 


Craire. Are you in love? 

Launzi. No. [Crarre, having un- 
dressed, throws herself on the bed.| 
Sleepy? 

Crarre. No. 

Launzi. You are excited, too. 


Craire. No, I’m too tired to sleep. 
Launzt. You were so_ popular, 
darling! I was terribly proud of you. 
And Frederic for once was quite 
pleasant and reasonable. Didn’t seem 
to be jealous at all. Mother, let’s 
have a cigarette. 
[They light cigarettes. | 
Crarre. Are you in love? 


Launzi. No. 

Craire. Was the big storm on 
Monday? 

Launzit. No, Sunday. Monday 


was the day we went in the motor 
boat to Lovrana. 

Crame. On Tuesday—did you see 
him? 


Launzt. Whom? 

Cxiarre. Did you see him on Tues- 
day? 

Launz1. Whom do you mean? 

Craire. I asked you whether you 
saw him. 

Launzi. Yes. 

CuarreE. At the tennis club? 

Launz. Yes. 

Cramre. And on Wednesday? 

Launz. I didn’t see him. 
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Crarre. On Thursday? 

Launz. Didn’t see him on Thurs- 
day, either. And you? 

Craire. Didn’t see him either on 
Wednesday or Thursday. 

Launzi. And on Friday? 


Craire. That was yesterday. 

Launzt. I know. Did you see 
him? 

Craire. Are you in love with 
him? 

Launzi. No. 

Crame. Because if you're not, 


then T’ll tell you when I saw him— 
and where I saw him. 


| Pause. | 
Launzi. Tell me. 
Crairz. We had gone to bed at 


ten o'clock. I mean yesterday, of 
course. I was reading here in bed. 
At quarter to eleven I switched off 
the light and went to open the win- 
dow—this window. It was then that 
T saw him. 

Launz1. Here? 

Cuarre. Yes. He came along the 
shore, then passed the stone wall to 
the lower gate. When he reached 
the gate he stopped. Presently the 
gate opened, and he stepped inside. 


Launzt. Did you see who opened 
the gate? 

CraireE. Yes. 

Launz1. Who was it? 

Cratre. Anna. 

| Silence. | 

Launzr. Anna? 

Cramer. Yes, Anna. Our cham- 
bermaid. [Pause.] A little later, I 


went very softly to Anna’s door. I 
heard his voice. 
[ Silence. | 
Launzi. Tell me, mother, where 
shall we stay in Paris? 
Craire. Hotel Continental. Why 
do you ask? 
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Launzt. To change the subject. 
Shall we be long in Paris? 

Crarre. About a month. Frederic 
has business there that will keep him 
about a month. He has wired ahead 


for rooms. 

Launzr. Are you sure it was he? 

Craire. Who wired for rooms? 

Launzi. No. Who was here at the 
gate. Last night. 

Crarre. Oh. Yes, I am sure. 

Launz. Did he look up here? 

Crag. No. 

Launzt. And Anna was waiting 
for him— 

Craire. Yes. Perhaps I was wrong 
to tell you. 

Launz. Why? 

Crarre. I should perhaps have 
spared— 


Launzt. Whom should you have 
spared? 

Crag. Well—let us say—him. 

Launz. He never took his eyes 
off you one minute at the ball—not 
one minute. Everywhere you went, 
he followed you with his two eyes. 
They were like flames, his eyes. I 
wasn’t the only one who noticed it. 


Lots of people noticed it. Frederic 
saw. 
Crarre. He did?— How tire- 


some. Young people are so— [Sound 
outside the door. Cratre looks in 
that direction.| Did you hear that? 

Launzt. What? 

[Sound 1s repeated. | 

Crairz. There it is again. [She 
points suddenly.| Somebody is turn- 
ing the knob! Did you see that? 
Watch! [They both watch.| There! 
Did you see that? 


Launz. Yes. It moved. Some- 
body is trying to open the door— 
[Rises.] Mother!—I—I— 


Crarrz. Where are you going? 
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Launz. I’m going to my room. 
[Moves toward door leading to 
other apartments.| 


CrarreE. What? And leave me 
here alone? 
Launzr. Mother—whoever is there 


—takes it for granted that the door 
—is not locked—or that—it will be 
opened. 
Crarre. The door of my _bed- 
room?— You are out of your senses! 
[They listen and watch. Re- 
peated movement.| 
Launzt. Mother—you must really 
—let me go. 
CrarrE. Do you suspect me of—? 
Launzi [imploringly]. Mother! 
CraireE [suddenly]. My God! 
Launzi! Supposing it should be a 
burglar! 
Launzt. Don’t let that worry you. 
[Takes a revolver from the front 
of her dress.| 
Crarre [sitting up in bed—in a 
loud voice]. Who’s there? 
[Soft knocking.| 
Launzi. That’s no burglar. 
[Throws the revolver on the bu- 
Moves slowly toward 
Crare draws her 
dressing-gown loosely about 
her shoulders. On arriving at 
the door, Launzt looks back at 
her mother.| 
Crarre. What do you mean by 
looking at me like that? Open the 
door! I tell you to open it! [Launz1 
opens the door. Enter Imre, in dress 
clothes, distracted, agitated, taken 
aback by the presence of Launzi. Si- 
lence. Launzi starts to close the door. | 
Don’t close that door! [To Imre. ] 
How dare you! Leave this room! 
[Launzt covers her face with her 
hands and is about to go out by the 
other door.| No! Stay where you 


reau. 
the door. 
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are! [To Imre.] You, too! [She 
leaps out of bed.| Now! Will you 
be so good as to explain to us—you 
are intoxicated. 

Imre. No, I am not. 

Crarre. Who told you you might 
intrude here at this time of night? 
Whom did you expect to see? 

Imre. I only— 


Crarre. Whom? 
Imre. You. 
CratreE. Indeed! I should be in- 


terested to know who let you in. 
Imre. I—I climbed over the fence— 
You are going to Paris! To-night! 
They are taking you away from me! 
And I shall never see you again! 
Crarre. You have most certainly 
been drinking. 


Imre. Oh, yes, yes, yes! I have. 
I have. I have. 
Launzt. Mother, don’t torture 


him! Let us send him away, mother. 
CraireE. Oh, no! Not till he tells 
us—if he has a grain of honesty left 
in him— 
Launzl. 
CLAIRE. 
going to 


Mother! 
Will you be quiet! He is 
tell us that nobody ever 
gave him permission to—to do what 
he is doing! [To Imre.] It is not 
true that you climbed over the fence! 

Imre. No. 

CrarrE [to Launzi]. You sce. 

Imre. I came in through the gate. 
The gate was open. 

Crane. Yes. The servant left it 
open—for her cavalier. 

Imre [bitterly]. Yes, the servant- 
girl left it open. Oh, it’s easy enough, 
if you only know the way, to arrange 
to have a gate left! A few lies, a few 
lying kisses, promises of love! Any 
one can do it! And all, all just to 
get inside your house—to be near 
you, to spy upon you, to stalk you! 
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Oh, yes, the servant-girl left it open! 
Poor Anna; poor, poor, easy Anna! 
She is waiting for me now—in her 
bed. 

Launzi_ [shrieking]. 
true! 

Imre. Oh, yes, it is! It’s all true. 
I have sunk as low as that. 

Launz [quivering all 
Mother—I am going—out— 

Carre. Oh, no, you are not! He 
is going to clear this thing up! He 
is going to clear me! Me! 

Launz1. Mother—let him go. 

Cramer. No! He is going to suf- 
fer for this! He is going to tell us 
how he dared lay his hand on that 


That’s not 


over |. 


door!—How dared you presume 
LO—— 
Imre. I had to come! He told 


me you were leaving for Paris to- 
night! I went with him to his hotel 
—saw him into his room—because 
I couldn’t go home with the hideous 
thought in my mind, that that man 


—after the ball—all heated and 
flushed—might be coming here to 
you! 


Crarre [with disgust]. Bah! 

Imre [going on without stopping. 
And he told me that you are leaving 
for Paris to-night! He asked me into 
his room just to tell me that you 
are leaving to-night for Paris!— Just 
to mock at me! He had no mercy on 
me! He said to me, “Why don’t 
you come along with us?”— Because 
he knows how impossible that is— 
mocking me, because I am_ poor! 
And I know why he did it, too! He 
was jealous because— 

Carre [shouting]. Because what? 

Launzi. Mother, why do you 
shout at him like that? 

Ciarre [as before]. 
cause of what? 


Jealous be- 
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Imre. Because of the way we 
danced together—because of the way 
I held you in my arms! Jealous of 
the perfection of our dancing! 
Jealous! Because our bodies were 
made for each other! 

Crarre. Don’t say those things 
before my daughter! Am I respon- 
sible for your vile imagination? I 
dance the same with everybody! 
You are malicious and a slanderer. 

Imre [breaking down, almost cry- 
ing]. I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
I had to see you. 

Cuarrp. Aren’t you ashamed of 


yourself? In the presence of my 
child! It is unspeakable! Unspeak- 
able! 

Launzi. Mother, leave him alone. 


Imre. How kind my little com- 
rade is to me—my merciful, little 
comrade! 

CuarreE. Answer me this: what 
was your purpose in coming here? 
What were you thinking of, to turn 
the knob of my door? What were 
you expecting? 

Imre. I don’t know. Maybe— 
just this, what’s happened here now, 
this ghastly misery. That was what 
I wanted! This is what I’ve been 
looking forward to—[Simply, pa- 
thetically.|—ever since Sunday—in 
the thunderstorm— Do you remem- 
ber? 

Ciarre. That is a lie! 

Imre. I worshiped you. You 
lifted me so high—so high—and 
then you left me, and I crashed 
down. I lost my mind, I think. 
And then to-night, at the ball—you 
smelled so sweet—and you smiled— 
and your eyes—oh— 


Craire. Launzi! He lies! 
Imre. I lie! I lie! Yes, yes! I 
lie! It is a lie that I stand here—so 
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near your bed—where you sleep—it is 
a lie that I see the whiteness of your 
shoulders—your— 


Cratre [yelling]. Get out of here 


now! 

Launzi. Mother! 

Carre [to Launzr]. Go, darling; 
go away. 

Launzi. Mother! It’s too late now. 


I can’t go now. Oh, mother, I feel 
such pity for this boy! What will 
he do? To-morrow! And the day 
after to-morrow! [CvatrE_ sinks 
down on the bed.| Mother! 

[She kneels beside Crane, who 
lays her hand on Launzt’s 
head. | 

CrarrE [quietly]. Leave us. 
[Imre stands speechless, with bowed 
head. Very calmly, rising.| Will 
you be so good as to leave this room? 
Otherwise, I shall be obliged to have 
you put out by the servants. By 
Anna. 

Launzi [sill kneeling, without lift- 
ing her head]. Go, Imre. Please 
go, Imre; dear, sweet, little Imre. 

[Pause. Enter Anna, timidly, 
wrapped in a big shawl, leav- 
ing the door open.| 

CratrE [alarmed by Anna’s en- 


trance, fearfully]. Yiesw. eAnfalr 
What is it? 
Anna. Mr. Frederic is here. 


[Pause. Enter Freprric. ANNA 
steals out.] 

Freperic [1 dress clothes, not hav- 
ing changed since he left the ball]. 
I heard him after he left my room— 
stealing up and down the corridor— 
watching and listening—trying to 
find out whether I had gone to bed. 
But I, too, was listening and watch- 
ing. I followed him here. [Looks 
around the room, then throws down 
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his hat. To Imre.] What are you 
doing in this room? 

Imre. Sir! Where else would I 
be but in this room? I love her. 
And you are taking her away. Do 
what you like with me. 

Freperic [rushing at Imre and 
seizing him roughly|. You young 
pup! [Shakes him violently—C.atrE 
screams.| Out you go! Tl teach 
you where you ought to be! Damn 
your impudence! I'll take a horse- 
whip to you! [Brutally thrusts Imre 
out the door, IMrE making no at- 
tempt to defend himself. For a mo- 
ment the two women are alone in the 
room. In the center of the room lies 
Freperic’s straw hat. Without, may 
be heard the sound of Freperic’s 
cursing. Reénter Freperic.| Young 
pup! The impudence of him! Com- 
ing here! 

[Looking around him hesitat- 
ingly, and stands as if expect- 
ing something. | 

Launzi [very calmly and in a very 
dignified manner]. Frederic, now 
go away. [Freperic looks at her in 
surprise, but 1s cowed with her sert- 
ous air. Advances to CratrE, who is 
almost fainting, and_ respectfully 
kisses her hand. Then he slowly 
lifts his hat from the floor and goes 
out on right, closing the door after 
him. Long pause. Launzt walks up 
and down slowly.| I want a cigarette. 
[CiarrE points to the bureau, LAuNzI 
takes one.| Will you have one? 

Crarrz. No, thanks. [Launzr 
lights a cigarette. Then takes re- 
volver from the bureau and puts it 
back in the front of her dress. Cratre, 
half dead with exhaustion, in a low 
voice.| Where did you get that re- 
volver? 

Launz. I bought it. 
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Crarre. Is it loaded? 

Launz. Thirteen cartridges. 

Crarre. Did you take it with you 
to the ball? 

LauNzi. 
where I go. 

Crarre [with a weary, painful 
smile]. An angel with a revolver. 

Launzr. Oh, but that is the kind 
of angel I am. I am none of your 
sugar angels. I am not sweet. I am 
a bitter angel, mother. <A stern 
angel. An angel of death. With a 
cold little wicked revolver between 
my warm little breasts. 

[ Pause. ] 

Crarre. He had been drinking. 

Launzi. He had not. Oh, mother, 
can’t you see? He lied because he 
was ashamed to suffer so. 

CratrE. Good God! 

[She covers her face with her 
hands. Pause.} 

Launzi. Mother. | Pause.] Mother, 

why don’t you answer? 


I take it with me every- 


Crame. My heart is breaking, 
darling. 
Launzi. Mother, do as I do. 


Smoke a cigarette. It’s wonderful. 
It makes you so detached and serene, 
like a Hindoo god. It changes every- 
thing, this little occupation, this tiny 
exertion, this small fire and thin 
smoke, this little illusion built out of 
fragrance and smoke, this little friend. 
Have a cigarette, mother. [Gives 
her a cigarette. CLAIRE puts it me- 
chamically into her mouth. Launzt 
strikes a match for her.] That’s 
night. And now I am thirty-nine, 
mother, and you are eighteen. Don’t 
cry, dear. Smoke your cigarette. 
Breathe in the smoke deep, deep. 
[Pause.| And listen quietly to what 
I have to say. I am not going with 
you to Paris. I am going back to my 
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father. Why didn’t you let me leave 
the room when he knocked? 

Crarre [with renewed agitation]. 
Oh, I couldn’t, Launzi! He had no 
right! I wanted you to hear—! 

Launzi. I shan’t be going with 
you to Paris. I shall go back to Buda- 
pest and stay with my father. You 
and I cannot travel together, mother. 
We cannot live together. 

Crarre [in a reverie]. We cannot 
—live—together— 

Launzi. No. 

Crarre. Oh, my child! 

Launzt. Because I am in love with 
him. As much in love with him as 
he is with you, my darling, beauti- 
ful, sweet-smelling, lovely mother! 
Oh, I am much more in love with 
him than he is with you. 

Crarre. It is not my fault—that 
he behaved so foolishly— 

Launzi. It was you that made him 
a fool. You played with him. Why 
did you? 

Crarre. I? 

Launzi. Yes, you tortured him. 

Ciarre. When? I never spoke to 
him but once in my life, I swear to 
you. Only once in my life. And 
that was last Sunday afternoon, when 
you brought him in here out of the 
storm. 

Launzr. But then you played with 
him. Why did you? 

Crarre. That’s not true! 

Launzt [imploringly]. Oh, mother 
dear— 

[ Pause. ] 

Crarre. My child, I am not the 
most virtuous woman in the world. 
As far as that goes, the most virtuous 
woman in the world might well be 
burnt at the stake for her sins. You 
“a imagine what I think of my- 
self. 
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Launzt. Mother, darling. 
[She kneels by Crate, and puts 

her arms about her.| 
Craire. No, no, let me speak. I 
want to tell you—brave, intelligent, 
little head—my little soul—my little 
sister—my judge—I want to tell you 


everything. 

Launzi [half rising]. Oh, no, 
mother, don’t! Don’t tell me! I'd 
rather you didn’t. 

Craire. I must tell you. I want 


you to know why I played with him. 
_ Why I tortured him. 

Launzi [covering her ears with her 
hands]. No! No! No! Don’t tell 
me! You don’t need to tell me! I 
don’t want to hear it! Mother, don’t! 


CrarrE [with increasing  vehe- 
mence]. Launzi, you must listen to 
me. It is only just that you should 


hear what I have to say. It was not 
he that I tortured, darling, but my- 
self—my shipwrecked soul! I, too, 
am a human being; I, too, am a 
woman; I, too, have the right to 
love what is beautiful and young. I, 
too! And when I saw him there— 
him, and Frederic—they were stand- 
ing face to face—he was all that 
Frederic was not—beautiful, clean, 
young, honorable—poor. Darling, 
mother, too, was born to love those 
things. For a moment it seemed that 
a pure young love like his might 
still save me from—from what I see 
ahead. But then—oh, no. But it 
made such a wound in me, that I 
had to close it with my hand, as if it 
had been a living mouth, to keep it 
from crying out; and I had to stop 
it, as if it had been an ear, to keep 
it from hearing what my silly hope 
had been. Oh, well— [Suddenly 
she puts her handkerchief to her 
mouth and sobs.} Don’t mind me, 
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darling. I shall be all right as soon 
as I get to Paris. 

Launzt [Augging her 
Mummie! Mummie! 

[Deep silence.| 

Crarre. A Sunday afternoon—a 
nothing. It sometimes happens that 
a dead man lying in his coffin will 
sigh—a sigh as if of bitter pain— 
and the watchers are terrified. It is 
air, his imprisoned, last breath escap- 
ing from his lungs. Such a corpse 
am I. That is what happened to me 
last Sunday afternoon. I shall never 
sigh again. My breath is gone out 
of me forever. Go back to your 
father, my child. I know all that it 
means to me to say those words. 
Nevertheless, I say them. 

Launzi. Mother, I am dying for 
love of him. 

CrarrE. He will be there, Launzi. 
I shall be out of your way. You 
must make him turn to you. You 
must make him yours. 

Launzi. It would have to be some- 
thing very great to make him forget 
—such a beautiful person—such a 
beautiful, burning, clever, changing, 
interesting person! 

Crarre. Such a bad woman! 

Launzt. Such a good woman! 
Who will ever be able to take your 
place with him? People like him— 
maybe the least they ask is that we 
shall die for them. Then they will 
fall in love with us—and mourn for 
us tenderly, with tears—when we lie 
all in white in a silver coffin, between 
gold and candles. Oh, the sound of 
that passionate, passionate weeping— 
if we could only hear that then! 

Cras. To die—it’s easy to talk 
about. 

Launz. To live—it’s impossible to 
think about. 


tight]. 
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Crarre [wearily]. You'll get over 
that. 


Launzi. No, mother. 
[ Pause. | 
Crarre. What time is it? 


Launzi [looking at the clock on the 
bureau]. Four o'clock. 

Crarre. Four o'clock. Launzi, at 
noon we have to be at the— 


Launzi. No, mother, not at noon. 

CrarreE. You don’t even know 
what I mean. 

Launzr. I don’t need to know. 


There is no more “Noon” for us— 
only “Now.” We are together for 
the last time. Don’t cry. Look at 
me; see how quiet I am. Say good- 
bye to me. Don’t cry, mother. 
Don’t cry, my little girl... . You 
are going west and I am going east— 
so we have to say good-bye. You go 
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to your husband, and I to my father; 
neither of us to—him.  [CLarrE 
catches Launzi’s hand and Risses it.| 
Oh, what are you doing? Don’t, 
please, mother, it’s I who—[ Passion- 
ately kisses Cuatre’s hand.|— And 
your eyes—your beautiful eyes—and 
your darling forehead—and your 
hand once more—oh, a hundred, hun- 
dred times your hand—mother— 
[While saying these words, 
Launzi has been kissing her 
mother earnestly and passion- 
ately. Now she rises, without 
a tear, very gravely and sim- 
ply, and slowly goes out 
through the door at the back 
on the left. When the door 
has closed behind her,| 


CURTAIN 


ACT DH REE 


[sceNE: Lower quay of the Danube 
Embankment, Budapest. Just before 
sunrise. A few days later. On the 
left, a shanty, which serves as the 
booking-office of the landing-stage; 
on the right, a warehouse-shanty. 
Between the two, a glimpse of the 
dark, flowing Danube. On _ the 
farther shore one or two lamps are 
flickering. In front of the wall of 
the shanty, the window of the 
booking-office. In front of the ware- 
house shanty, a few cases and bar- 
rels and a long ladder, lying on the 
ground and propped against the 
shanty. 

When the curtain rises, there is no- 
body on the stage save a nun, SISTER 
Honorata, who is sitting on the 
bench. She is an elderly woman, 
wearing the dress of a_ hospital 
sister and is reading a breviary by 


the dim light of the electric lamp. 
Silence. The deep, slow sound of 
tug-bells is heard from the direction 
of the Danube. 

Honorata listens for a moment, 
and then continues reading. Enter 
on left, Firmina and Dativa, nuns 
dressed like Honorata. | 


Firmina. Sister Honorata is here. 

Dativa. Are we late? 

Honorata. No, you are not late. 
On the contrary, we all came too 
early. The first boat will not leave 
before a quarter to five. 

Dativa. We have hurried. We 
were frightened by those bells, think- 
ing it was the boat for Teteny. 

Honorata. It was not our boat. 
They were the bells for a tug. 

[Firmina and Dativa seat them- 
selves on the bench.] 
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Firmina. Are you alone, Sister? 

Dativa. Sister Redempta is not 
coming? 

Hownorata. She has been here 
some time. She is on board a barge 
down there. 

Firmina. A barge? 

Honorata. Dear Sisters, a most 
unfortunate thing has occurred. I 
would I had not seen what I saw. 
A young girl jumped from the bridge 
into the Danube. 

[Firmina crosses herself. | 


Dativa. Mary Immaculate, _ pre- 
serve us! 
[Crosses herself.] 
Honorata. She jumped yonder, 


from the Margareta Bridge. She was 
dressed in white. We could see her 
white form carried along in the 
black water. But they got her out; 
and she was still alive. 

Firmina. Praise be to God! And 
who was so favored as to be the one 
to rescue her? 

Honorata. Dear Sisters, a poor 
sailor from the barge plunged at 
once into the river and swam out to 
her. He was able at length to reach 
her; but she fought him off, and it 
was only after a desperate struggle 
that he succeeded in bringing her to 
shore. 

Dativa. She will surely live? 

Honorata. I am happy to say 
that she is already out of danger. 
Two ambulance men from the hos- 
pital were immediately summoned 
and Sister Redempta has been with 
her from the first. I returned here 
to await your arrival. 

[Between the two shanties, at the 
back, may be seen a small 
group of people coming up 
from the direction of the 
shore. They are coming up 
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the steps leading from the 
river. Louis and Repempta, 
who are supporting Launzl, 
are accompanied by Dr. Jext 
and Dr. Anton. Louts is an 
elderly man looking like a 
tramp; he is barefoot and is 
wearing nothing but a dirty, 
wet pair of trousers turned up 
to the knees, and a ragged 
vest. | 

Louis. Here you 
Here’s a seat for you. 

[On hearing his voice, the three 
nuns rise. | 

Firmina. They are bringing her. 

[The group of people moves 
slowly forward, supporting 
Launzi, who is deathly pale, 
but smiling. She is wearing 
a dark skirt, too long for 
her, and a long-sleeved dark 
jumper. Her head is wrapped 
in a dark shawl, out of which 
her little face shows sadly 
white. | 

Jex1. She’d better sit here a while. 

Launzi. You see, doctor, I didn’t 
need to be carried. 

Jex1. Excellent, my dear young 
lady! Now just sit down here for a 
moment. [To Louts.] Where’s the 
policeman? 

Louis. The sergeant’s gone down 
to the hotel to telephone, your honor. 

Jex1. The sergeant? What do you 
mean? 

Lous. 

a sergeant. 
a star! 

[Demonstrates on his neck.] 

Jext [smiling]. I see. 

[Launzi 1s sitting on the bench. 
Repempta silently greets Fir- 
MINA and Dativa.] 

Anton [soothingly, with a doc- 


Miss. 


are, 


The policeman, sir—he is 
He has gold bands and 
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tor’s sense of humor]. Now, when 
the nice little girl has had a nice 
little rest, we will take her in a nice 
comfortable automobile to the nice 
quiet hospital. 

Launzt. No! No! Please not the 
hospital! Don’t take me to the hos- 
pital! 

Repempra. There, there, my child, 
you shall not be taken to the hospital. 

Launz. I want to go home! I 
want to go home to my father! I 
asked the policeman to telephone 
home—to our house—Joseph 2264. 

Repempra. He has gone, my dear. 
He is telephoning now. He will be 
here presently with a message from 
your father. 

Honorata [in an undertone to the 
doctors]. If the good doctors will 
only be kind enough to wait a 
moment—it may be that her father 
will have other plans for her. Oh, 
how must her poor mother feel! 
Are you better, my child? 

Launzi. Quite well, thank you. 

Honorata. [s there anything I 
can do for you? 

Launzt. No, thank you, nothing. 
[Pause.] And you, Sisters—what are 
you doing here at night by the 
Danube? 

Honorata. We, my child, are 
waiting for the first boat to Teteny. 
We are going to the hospital there. 

[ Pause. ] 

Firmina [to Louis]. Was it you 
who did it? 

Louis. Yes, please, Sister. 

Firmina. You are a very brave 
man. 

Louis. Thank you, Sister. It was 
a tough job. It’s dark out there. 
Water’s black. It helped that the 
young Missie’s dress showed up so 
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white. [With awe.]| She was all 
dressed as a bride. 

Dativa. A bride? 

Launzt. He means that I was 
dressed in white. 

Louis. She had flowers in her 
hair. 

Launz. That was for Death. 

Firmina [to Louis]. You have 


done a Christian deed. Your reward 
shall be great. 

Lous. I don’t want any reward. 
Thank you kindly, Sister, all the 
same. 

Jext. How does it happen you 
were not fast asleep? 

Louis. I was up, sir. 
sleep very well, sir. 

Jext. Oh! So you don’t sleep very 
well? How is that? 

Louis. A bad conscience, I guess, 
sir. 


I don’t 


Anton. Hm—TI shouldn’t won- 
der. 

Dativa. Are you not coid, my 
child? 

Launzi. No, Sister, I am quite 
warm. 

Dativa. Where did you get all 


these nice clothes? 

Launzi. The skipper’s wife, down 
there on the barge—they are hers. 
Oh, she was so kind to me! 

[Enter on right, in front, a Po- 
LICEMAN, @ fine type of Hun- 


garian. | 
Honorata. Well? 
Poticeman. I spoke with her 
father. Poor gentleman was quite 


upset. He is hurrying into his 
clothes, and will be here in a minute. 
[To Launzi.] In five minutes he will 
be here, Miss. 

Honorata. Did you not speak 
with her dear mother? 

Pottceman. No, only her father. 
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Launz. That is the second time 
you have mentioned my mother. She 
is not in Budapest; she is in Paris. 

Louts. That is a long way off. 

Launz. A long, long way. [To 
Poriceman.]| My poor father—was 
he terribly frightened? 

Porticeman. Well, to tell the 
truth, Miss, he’s anxious about you. 
He is coming in an automobile. 

Launzi. Even if he does come in 
an automobile, it isn’t his own. 
[Proudly.] My father has no auto- 
mobile. Honestly, honestly. [Speak- 
ing to all.| My father has no auto- 
mobile of his own. He never had 
one. My father is a very poor man. 
He is a poor struggling musician. 

Anton. Well, if we cannot be of 
any further assistance here—the 
young lady seems to be all right— 

Jexr. Yes, we might as well be 
going. Good-bye, my child. You 
may be thankful that things turned 
out so well for you. 

Launzi. Oh, doctor, if you could 
only look into my heart! It was a 
cruel thing to force me back into 
life! But for your kindness, I thank 
you. 

Jext [somewhat at a loss]. Well, 
we leave you in good hands, The 
Sisters—[ Bowing. |—will look after 
you until your father comes, Good 
night. 

Anton. Good night. 

[They bow and exeunt at right.] 

Launzi [to Louts]. Please, what is 
your name? 


Louis [hesitating a moment}. 
Louis. 
Launzi. Louis what? 


Louris. Louis nothing. Poor Louis 
— Come-Along Louis — Off-You-Go 
Louis—Hurry-Up-Louis—Dirty Louis 
—Louis the Dog. 


- 
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Launzrt. Oh, no. Good Louis— 
Brave Louis. 

Louis. If you please, little Missie, 
I'd rather you didn’t. 

Launzi. Louis, my brother Louis. 

Louis. If you please, Missie— 
don’t take any notice of me. I'd 
rather you didn’t. 

Launzt. You did me a_ great 
wrong. Yet I love you. I love you all! 
[In an ecstasy.| What a brave, pitiful, 
honest, friendly world! Oh, I love 
you! [Embracing all with a gesture.] 
These tranquil nuns—this good- 
hearted policeman—the skipper and 
the skipper’s wife—and Louis—all of 
you— How wonderful it would be 
if you would all come with me now, 
and we could all live together—all 
together so happily, in a great big 
house! [Pointing to each of them in 
turn.| You would have a room, and 
you would have a room—and you— 
and you—and you— [To Re- 
DEMPTA.] Only you would have 
none, for you would be with me—in 
the same room. 

Repempta. Gladly, my little child. 

Launzt. You are so_ gentle—so 
beautiful—and so young. [Jmpul- 
sively.| I want to ask you some- 
thing. 

Repempta. Do so, my dear. 

Launzi. May I? 

Repempta. Surely you may. 

Launzi. Down there on the barge 
—they held the lamp so that it lit 
up your face—and in that light—I 
couldn’t help noticing—you—you 
have a gold tooth, Sister. 

Repempta. I have, my dear. 

Launzt. It—seems so funny some- 
how—a nun—don’t be cross with me 
—a nun with a gold tooth! 

Repempta. It is a vanity. But it 
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has been there a long, long time. I 
was not born a nun. 

Honorata [taking a seat beside 
Launz1]. And now, there is some- 
thing we should like to ask you, my 
child. 

Launz. I know. 

Honorata. What do you know? 

Launzt. What you are going to ask 
me. You are going to ask me, why 
I jumped from the bridge into the 
Danube, aren’t you? 

Honorata. Yes. 

Launzt. And I must answer—un- 
less I tell a lie—I must answer with 
a word—which perhaps I should not 
speak, dear Sisters, in your presence. 

Honorata. There is nothing you 
may not say to us. 


Launz. But that word—[Tim- 
idly. |—love— 

| Pause. | 
Honorata. Was it for—that—you 


tried to throw away your life, my 
child? 

Launz:. I did throw it away! But 
he found it and brought it back to 
shore. Yes, it was for that I did it. 
Dear Sisters—you see, you see—it is 
like this: I am in love with a boy— 
and this boby— Oh, I have the most 
lovely, young, beautiful, queenly— 
friend! And this boy does not love 
me. It is my friend he loves. 
[ Caressingly.| He loves her— Oh, 
why did you have to ask me that? 
Wasn’t it enough that I wanted to 
die? And the strong, black Danube, 
how it swept me along! It clutched 
me, it did not want to let me go— 
how hungry it must have been!— It 
is my friend he loves. She is much 
more beautiful than I am. And this 
boy was struck in my presence— 
beaten, and kicked, before my eyes— 
and—[ With agony and shame.|—be- 
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fore her eyes—and then he fought a 
duel, and he was cut with a sword 
by a big, strong, rich man!— Oh, I 
thought of that till there was nothing 
in me but that thought—and to kill 
that thought I had to kill myself! 

Repempta. Hush, dear, try to be 
calm. 

Honorata. Poor little girl—and 
her mother way, way off in Paris. 

Launzi. But I wanted her to be in 
Paris! Three whole days I waited 
till she was safe away in Paris! Oh, 
I have counted the days as I used to 
count the days till my birthday! I 
have counted the nights: three more 
nights to sleep—two more nights to 
sleep—one more night to sleep—and 
then—to sleep through eternity. 

Repempta. You must try to be 
calm. 

Launz. At midnight—on the 
stroke of twelve—I stole from my 
bed—my father was fast asleep. I 
kissed the knob of his bedroom door, 
which his hand so often had touched. 
That was how I said farewell to him. 
That was how I left him forever. 

[The flash of an electric lamp 
now illumines the ground in 
front of them. On the right, 
in front of them, from a dis- 
tance, the headlights of a 
motor-car light up first the 
center of the stage, and then 
the small group of persons. 
The light grows stronger and 
stronger, as the car ap- 
proaches.| 

Firmina. What a bright light! 

[From the distance may be heard 
indistinctly the deep tone of an 
automobile horn.] 

Louis. That’s an 
coming! 

[The light becomes still more 


automobile 
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brilliant, lighting up the whole 
group with radiance.| 


Launzi [rises—shouts|]. Its my 
father! It’s my father! 
[The light becomes _ still 
stronger. | 


Portceman [advances a few steps 
in the direction of the light, then 
stops and raises his hand]. Stop! 
Here we are! 

[The light shows that the auto- 
mobile has stopped quite 
close to the stage, in front on 
the right. Until the car goes 
away, the strong headlights 
illumine the whole group. 
Enter hastily on the right, 
Ivan, followed by PRorgssor 
Baropy. ] 

Ivan. Launzi! 

[Takes her in his arms.] 

Poticeman. No harm done, sir. 
Don’t work yourself up. Here we 
all are. Here we are, and here we’ve 
been for some time. Everything’s 
fine, sir. All’s well that ends well. 
Don’t you worry. 

Launzr. Father, I’m alive! Here 
I am! Look at me! I’m laughing! 
I’m breathing! Kiss me! [Ivan em- 
braces and kisses her passionately.| 
And now—now kiss him! [Looks 
in the direction of Louts.] Look, 
father, how wet and dripping he is! 
His name is Louis! 

Ivan. Are you the man who—? 
Was it you who—? 

[Louts tries to sidle out on right. ] 

PoricemaN. Here! Where are 
you going? ; 

[Louts stops. ] 

Launzi. Yes, it was he, father. It 
was he who did it. 

Poriceman. By himself. 

Ivan. It was you who—? 
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Louts. Aw—I didn’t do 
thing, sir. 
[Again tries to slip out.| 

Pottcpman. Hey! Come back 
here! [Louts stands still.] Say, you, 
what do you mean by slipping off 
like that, just when the gentleman is 
preparing to express his gratitude? 

Ivan. Yes—my gratitude—I—oh, 
my God! My little girl!—I am still— 
so at a loss—I can’t take it in— 
[Looks around him.| Darling, the 
nice professor is here, too. You know 
him, don’t you? He came to see 
us yesterday—you remember ?—and 
talked with you. Professor Barody. 

Launzi. Professor Barody. The 
alienist. 

Ivan [uneasily]. Yes—yes, darling. 

Launz1. Who minutely examined 
my immortal soul. 

Baropy. And who helped you. 
Or at least, tried to help you. 

Launzt. Ah, yes—who tried to 
help me. Father, whose car is that? 


any- 


Ivan. It belongs to Professor 
Barody. 
Launzt [to everybody, trium- 


phantly|. Didn’t I tell you so? My 
father is a poor man! He has no 
automobile! 

Ivan. Darling—shall we go home 
now? 

Launzit. Oh, yes—but wait—just 
one minute. I want to ask her some- 
thing—[ Goes to Repempta.]_ You— 
would you come with me? 

Repemrta. Would I—where, my 
child? 

Launzi [in great agitation]. With 
me! Now! This minute! And stay 
with me—a long time—always—for- 
ever! Oh, I beseech you, by the love 
of the holy blessed Virgin, don’t say 
that you will not come with me! 

[Repempta looks at the other 
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ingly. | 
Honorata. Our Lord Jesus Christ 


has said: To all those who ask of 
thee, give. 

Repempta. I will come with you. 

Launzi [impatiently]. Now? This 
minute? This very minute? 

RepeMpTa. Yes. 

Baropy [to Repempta]. You will 
be needed. I am most anxious about 
the child. 

Repempta. Come, dear, we will 
go home now. And to-morrow we 
will send for your mother. 

Launzi [shrieking]. Oh, no! 

Repempta. Hush, hush! You 
must control yourself. You must be 
a good little girl, You have passed 
through a dreadful ordeal. But that’s 
all past and done with. You are 
going to be all right now. 

Launzi [as if in a reverie]. Oh, 
dear me, no! I shall do it again. 

Baropy. Tut, tut, Launzi! 

Launzi [looking at Baropy]. Tut, 
tut, Launzi! Tut, tut, Launzi!—I die 
—and he says “tut, tut!” 

Ivan [suddenly losing his com- 
posure, in an outburst of despair). 
My child, my child, how could you 
have done such a thing? Why did 
you do it? 

Baropy [quickly to Ivan]. 
I must beg of you— 

Launzi [agitatedly, in aloud voice}. 
Pll tell you why I did it! I did it 
because I wanted him to see me 
dead! Dead for his sake! Dead for 
love! I wanted him to see me on 
my bier, daddy, and fall in love with 
me!—I wrote two letters—one for 
you—it’s on your piano; the other 
for him. I went to his house and 
slipped it under his door. And in 
that letter I said that to-morrow my 


Ah— 
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body would be found in the river, 
and that when I had been laid on my 
bier, he was to come and look on me, 
since it was for love of him that I 
had died. Do you realize, father, 
that he may be reading it now? And 
here I am alive! Don’t you pity me 
for being alive, with this misery and 
shame? Father, honestly, honestly, 
I tried so to die for his sake!—I 
jumped from the highest bridge, on 
a dark, dark night, when not a soul 
was looking, into the inky Danube! 
[In a choking voice, in utter despair.| 
And nothing is to come of it! Noth- 
ing is to come of it all! 

Repempta. Try to be calm, dear 
child. 

Launzit. He will never see me— 
lying on my bier—white and speech- 
less—though all I did I did for that 
one moment—that one moment be- 
tween him and me! 


Ivan. Oh, my _ darling—come 
home! Come home! 

Launzi. Father, I now demand it 
of you! 


Ivan. My dear child—I don’t un- 
derstand—what do you demand of 
me? 

Launzi. That Imre shall find me 
dead—alive but dead—in white with 
flowers and burning candles. Grant 
me this or I shall not leave here! 

Ivan. I don’t understand you, 
darling. 

Launzi. If you refuse me [’ll— 

Baropy. He will do as you wish. 


[To Ivan.] You must not refuse 
her. 
Ivan. But what? What do you 


want me to do, darling? 

Launz [in great excitement]. If 
you don’t do it, I’ll be off and kill 
myself— I'll succeed the next time. 
Then you'll have to lay me on a bier, 
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amid candles and flowers in blue, 
silver and white and that boy will 
come and see me—and cry—and 
tremble—and love me. 

Baropy. We will do it. 

Launz. All blue and 
candles burning— 

Ivan [heartbroken]. Yes, yes, my 
darling. 

Launzi. To-morrow? He. shall 
find me when he comes to-morrow? 

Ivan. Yes, to-morrow. 

Launzi. Swear? 

Baropy. Yes. 

Ivan. I swear! 

Launzi. Here before witnesses— 
before these sacred women—you have 
sworn to do it. 

Ivan [with bent head, weeping]. 
I will do it. 

Launzi [going to him and putting 
head on his shoulder]. You are my 
darling father—my poor, dear, 
crushed father. 

Ivan. Darling—my darling—calm 
yourself—come home! 

[He leads her away accompanied 
by Baropy and at the door exit 
she turns.] 

Launzi. Sister! Sister Redempta! 
—Oh, I suppose she’s saying good- 
bye. 

Repempta [who is standing with 
the other nuns, speaking to them]. 
I am not going to the place I started 
for. But I am being sent by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This morning I 
was waiting for a boat to Teteny. 
But we know not the end of our 
journey: that is known only to Jesus. 


silver— 


Honorata. His Holy Name be 
praised! 
Nuns. For ever and ever, Amen! 


[Launz1, Repempra, IvAN and 
Baropy go off together into 


the flood of light. The 
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PottceMan and Louis have 
watched the whole scene from 
the background. Now the 
light of the car 1s withdrawn, 
indicating that the car is turn- 
ing around and going away. 
While this is going on, there 
is a short pause, all looking 
after the disappearing car. 
Then the three nuns who re- 
main, sit down together on the 
seat and silently read their 
breviaries.} 

Poticeman [comes forward, beckons 
to Louts to follow him. He goes and 
stands under the electric lamp, and 
takes out his notebook and pencil]. 
You, my good fellow, have to get a 
big reward from the State, namely, as 
having saved a life. A certain amount 
of cash, and—in pre-war times, that 
is—a real silver medal, too, order of 
merit, lowest class. 

Louis [eagerly]. 
just let me go away. 

Pottceman. Out of the question, 
my man. You have imperiled your 
life, as provided by law, and the 
State wants your name and address. 
Now then—your name? 

Louis. Louis. 

Poticeman. Louis what? 

Louis. Louis nothing. . . . Louis 
the Dog. 

PottceMAN [to the Nuns]. Did 
you get that? [The Nuns look smil- 
ingly at him.] Look here, now, if 
you defy the authorities, I shall have 
to put you under arrest. 


Oh, please, sir, 


Louis [imploringly]. Oh, please 
let me go! 
PottceMan [sternly]. Well, then, 


what’s your name? 

Louts [in despair]. My name—it’s 
not Louis, sergeant, it’s only here 
that I go by the name of Louis. 
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PoticeMaN. Well, if it’s not 
Louis, then what is it? 

Louis [frantic]. 
don’t make me tell my name! Can’t 
you leave me alone, sergeant? Let 
me go—can’t you? 

PoticeMAN _ [suspiciously—taking 
him by the collar]. See here. What's 
the matter with you, anyway? 

Lours. I’m a runaway. I’ve been 
locked up. I’ve been in prison. I’m 
not allowed in Budapest. 

Poticpman. What’s your occupa- 
tion? 

Louis. That’s what I was locked 
up for. Poaching, sir. Please let me 
go! 

PoticEMAN [in astonishment]. Ho 
—ho—-sir. 

Louis. But since that time, I 
haven’t been fishing at all— I swear 
to you I haven’t. 

Pottceman. Then what have you 
been doing? 

Louis. Washing the barge. 
Bringing beer for the stevedores. I 
haven’t caught a fish. [Bztterly.] 
The only thing I’ve caught is a 
drowning lady; and I’ll never hear 
the last of it. 

Porticeman. Well, I'll be— 

Louis. I’ve been living here so 
quiet and peaceful—not a soul that 
knows me—everything smooth and 
ship-shape—but I’m done for now. 
You'll send in my name, and I'll be 
deported. 

Poticeman. Well, what the hell 
am I going to do with you? 


GES 


[scene: Large room in Ivan’s 
apartment, draped with dark blue 
cloth, in the manner practiced by 
undertakers in draping rooms for the 


Oh, sir, please 
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Louis. You might—you might— 
sort of—look the other way a minute, 
sergeant. 

Pottceman. ‘To give you a chance 
to make yourself scarce? 

Louis. Yes, sir. 

[The Portceman is at a loss. He 
turns and looks at the Nuns 
as if asking their advice and 
nods to them inquiringly.| 


Honorata [smiling]. Look the 
other way. 
[PoLicEMAN nods inquiringly at 
FirMina. | 
Frraina [smiling]. Look the other 
way. 
[ PoticEMAN nods _—_ towards 
Dativa. ] 


Dativa [smiling]. Look the other 
way! 

[PoticeMAN looks at Louts, 
thoughtfully spits on the floor, 
then, turning round in mili- 
tary fashion, turns his back on 
Louis, shaking his head. 
Louis, overcome with grati- 
tude, kisses his hands to the 
Nuns, then steals off very 
quickly on right. PoticEMAN 
zurns again toward the Nuns, 
salutes in military fashion, 
turns toward left and moves 
off. The Nuns nod pleasantly 
after him. Their white caps 
bob up and down gently. It 
is beginning to get light. In 
the distance the siren of a ship 
is heard.| 

CURTAIN 


FOUR 


funeral of young Roman Catholic 
girls. On the left, in front, a slit in 
the cloth, presumably because there 
1s a door behind; the slit can be used 
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to enter and leave the room. On the 
right, in the center, the opening of a 
double door decorated with drapery. 
This door is continually open, and 
leads to the next room. There is no 
furniture in the room. The ceiling 
is dark. The carpet on the floor is 
blue. 

In the center of the stage a high, 
pompous catafalque, on a dais some 
four to five steps in height, draped in 
blue. There are steps draped in blue 
leading up to the catafalque on all 
sides. At the corners, below, dwarf 
evergreens. On the left, at the head 
of the coffin, two very tall candelabra, 
the burning candles of which rise 
high above the coffin. At the foot of 
the coffin, a few wreaths with dark 
but colored ribbons. Flowers strewn 
over the steps. An open coffin, in 
blue, white and gold, with high pil- 
lows and rich decorations of lace. 
The top of the dais, on which the 
coffin rests, 1s broad enough to per- 
mit of people standing on it, beside 
the coffin. The room is immerged 
in dark blue. The coffin glitters and 
glances in the bright light of the can- 
delabra. 

When the curtain rises, the stage 1s 
empty. All that ts to be seens 1s: the 
yellow flames burning in the dim 
blue light, and the brilliantly lighted 
coffin. From the neighboring room 
on the right, through the open door, 
Launz may be heard singing a sad 
song. Her father is accompanying 
her on the piano. Long pause. Only 
the sound of the singing can be heard. 
Reprempta enters slowly on the right, 
stands motionless and gazes at the 
catafalque. After she stands and 
gazes like this for a while, the sing- 
ing ceases and the music dies away. 
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Ivan enters on the right, and stands 
silent for a moment.| 


Repempra [in a low voice]. What 
is she doing now? 


Ivan. Still sitting at the piano. 

Repempta. We'd better leave her 
alone. 

Ivan. When she was a little child, 


she used to sit like that—just like 
that—by the piano, while I played. 
I never thought then that my playing 
would one day be used—to—to calm 


her. 


Repempta. Calm her? This is 
not calm, this silence—this hush be- 
fore—before such awful things! 
What we are doing is a sin! 

Ivan. I promised her. And the 
doctor has approved. It is the last 
experiment. 

Repempta. Other doctors, too, 
should have been consulted. Just 


because the poor girl has a whim 
to—= 

Ivan. Alas, Sister, this is some- 
thing more than a whim. For whims 
like this, in the Middle Ages, girls 
were either burned alive, or looked 
upon as saints and the objects of pil- 
grimages. «Medical science is help- 
less. And I am at the end of my 
strength. That—that—[Points to the 
bier.|—it was so hard to make them 
see—they didn’t want to let me have 
it—I had to explain—to so many 
people—oh— 

[He puts his hand to his head.| 

Repempra. No good will come of 
playing with death. 

Ivan. It is not we who are play- 
ing. This is her game, poor little 
girl. 

Repempta. It is a wicked game. 

Ivan. Not if it helps her, Sister. 
Don’t be afraid. You have been 
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present at operations much more se- 
vere than this in the hospital, I am 
sure, without being afraid. It is the 
same thing. Just remember that you 
are helping a doctor, and you'll feel 
different about it. We are trying to 
heal her wounded little soul—that’s 
all—by humoring her—by letting her 
have her way— Oh, don’t leave her, 
Sister! 

Repempra. Certainly I shall not 
leave her. 

Ivan. Oh, thank you! Thank 
you! I can never thank you enough! 
—Ah—she’s coming! 

[They retire toward left. Enter 
Launzt on right walking 
lightly as if on tiptoe. Her eyes 
glitter with ecstasy and she 
smiles happily, as she raises 
her arms toward the pageant 
before her. She is wearing a 
flowing, wide-sleeved white 
robe reaching to the floor. In 
her hair, a small white bou- 
quet. In her hand, a small 
book. She begins to speak in 
alow voice and a tone of hap- 
piness.| 

Launzi. Just like a Christmas tree! 
How beautiful! How solemn! How 
coldly it burns! It glitters, but does 
not speak. It is holy—holy— 
[Catches sight of her father.| Father. 
Thank you. 

Ivan. Darling— 

Launz. Father, if you had not 
kept your promise, do you know 
what I was going to do? ... 

Ivan. Don’t let’s talk about that, 
darling. You see, I did keep my 
promise. 

Launzt. I see. How strange that 
I see. One does not usually see this. 

Ivan. Darling, don’t let’s talk 
about it. 
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Launzi. Just like a Christmas tree! 
All trimmed behind closed doors, to 
keep the child from seeing, until the 
candles are lit. [Looks smilingly at 
her father.| Mother knows every- 
thing. She told me I could wind you 
around my finger. 


Ivan. It is because I love you so, 
my dear. 
Launzi. Goodness, it must have 


cost you a fortune. It looks fright- 
fully expensive. And you to work 
so hard for every penny—you are so 
poor. But you can pay for it with 
the money you have been putting 
aside for my dowry. This shall be 
my wedding. [Pause.] What time 
is it, father? 

Ivan. Nearly five 
child. 

Launzi. Did you speak with him 
yourself? 

Ivan. Yes, dear. Over the tele- 
phone. He called me up this morn- 
ing, after reading your letter. And 
I spoke with him myself. 

Launzi. Did he seem—at all— 
upset? 

Ivan. He was in despair. 

Launzt_ [suspiciously]. Sure you 
didn’t—give anything away? 

Ivan. No, darling. I did exactly 
as I promised. With my gray head 
I lied to him exactly as I promised. 

Launz1. Then he really believes 
that I am dead? 

Ivan. He does. 

Launzi. And he’s coming here? 

Ivan. He is. At five o'clock. 

Launzt. How patient you are, 
father. This is at least the tenth time 
you have told me that to-day. Word 
for word. [Looks at bier.] And 
thanks be to Thee, my God, that 
things are happening as they are. 
[Moves toward bier, and stops just in 


o'clock, my 
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front of steps.| Sister Redempta 
found your little Bible—and she told 
me that—I should seek consolation 
therein— But I have been naughty. 
I didn’t read what Sister Redempta 
told me to. Guess what I read—the 
Song of Solomon! [Opens book and 
reads aloud in a solemn manner, by 
the light of the candles.| “J charge 
you, O Daughters of Jerusalem, if 
ye find my beloved, that ye tell him, 
that I am sick of love.” [She closes 
the book, mounts the steps, goes 
behind the bier, a transfigured smile 
on her face. Again she opens the 
Bible, reads a passage, then closes tt, 
sits down on the edge of the coffin, 
as if it were a bed, and in this post- 
tion continues.| “For love is stronger 
than death and hard as the coffin, 
burning love!” 
[Gazes into space and is silent. 
RepEempta advances terrified.| 

Ivan [following her, soothingly]. 
Sister— 

REDEMPTA. 
—I shall get used to it! 
used to it! But it is hard. 
pray for her. 

Launzi [looking at the decorations 
on the bier]. Beautiful lace, lovely 
flowers! Don’t be afraid, you lovely 
flowers; you are not going under the 
ground: you are going to a wedding. 
[Looks about her and is silent a mo- 
ment.| Now the bride is waiting for 
the bridegroom. [Pause.] Daddy! 
You're not weeping down there? 
That would be silly! 


It is too much for me 
I shall get 
I will 


Ivan. No, my child. I am not 
weeping. 
Launzrt. Dear Sister—don’t shut 


me out of your heart for this— 

you're not weeping, either, are you? 
Repempra. I am not weeping. 
Launzt. What a good father—to 
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give his child a present like this. 

Father, I must be very unhappy for 

you to have done this for me. [He 

does not reply. Pause.| Silence 

reigns supreme—not a voice to be 

heard—the bride awaits the bride- 

groom. [Silence. Waithout, a ring 

at the bell.| Go away quickly, both 

of you!—no, wait! Help me arrange 

myself! [To Repempra, who cannot 

bring herself to do it.| You must!— 

Am [ all right? Oh, I would like to 

be beautiful—beautiful! It has come 
—it is my moment—hush—hush— 

[Ivan and RepEmpta go out on 

the right. Launzt lies still in 

the coffin; the two tall cande- 

labra shine brightly on her 

head, face and upper body. 

She smiles and closes her eyes. 

Enter Imre on right, slowly 

and timidly. He is serious 

and deeply moved. He 1s 

wearing a dark suit. On his 

forehead a narrow silk band- 

age, the souvenir of a duel. 

In his hand a small bunch of 

asters. For a while he gazes 

at the catafalque with astonish- 

ment and reverent awe, while 

approaching it gradually. He 

lays the bunch of flowers at 

the foot of the catafalque, on 

the lowest step, then stands 

speechless, with bowed head 

and clasped hands as if in 

prayer. Launzi, after a short 

pause, begins to sob very softly 

and in a muffled tone, like one 

desirous of restraining tears 

but unable to do so. Imre 

hears the sound, looks around 

the room, but not up at the 

bier. Launzt’s sobbing becomes 

louder. ImreE timidly looks in 

her direction, now practically 
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certain that the sobbing comes 
from the bier.] 

Imre. Some one is weeping. 

[Moves slowly a step toward the 
door on the right, not taking 
his eyes from the coffin.]| 

Ivan [enters on right on tiptoe and 
steals up to Imre]. My dear boy— 

Imre [in a whisper]. It sounds 
as if—some one were weeping— 

[Weeping continues.]| 

Ivan [putting his arm about 
Imre’s shoulder]. I hear it, my boy. 
And I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
I had to come in and tell you. Don’t 
be afraid. It is only my poor little 
girl, crying, up there. She is not 
dead. They rescued her. But she 
made me promise her—-for your sake 
—oh, how can I explain it to you?— 
There is nothing the matter with her 
little body—but I fear that what is 
happening here—is worse—than if 
she had really died. 

Imre [who during the last speech 
has been gazing steadfastly at LAUNZI, 
now addresses her in a low voice]. 
Launzi!— [Ivan goes out. Launzi 
slowly and wearily raises herself in 
the coffin. Imre, astonished, gently.| 
Launzi, dear— 

Launzi [ petulantly|. Oh, you made 
me cry. I couldn’t keep it back. Or 
did I do it purposely? I really don’t 
know. How silly of me! 

Imre. Launzi, dear—why did you 
do this? 

Launzi. No, really—what an un- 
imaginative question! Didn’t you 
read my letter? 

Imre. Yes. 

Launzt. Well, then. I wrote you 
that I was going to die, and asked 
you to come and see me on my bier. 
But they wouldn’t let me die. And 
soI do you still fail to understand? 
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Imre. No— I understand. 

Launz [frightened]. Are you 
afraid of me? 

Imre. No. 


Launzi [her voice rising suddenly 
in volume]. On the bridge I shrieked 
your name! And I kept on saying 
your name—all the time—Imre! 
Imre! Imre!—until the water choked 
my voice in my throat! 

Imre. Launzi!— 

Launz1. Don’t be afraid of mel 
You're afraid of me! 

[She is frightened and troubled.]| 

Imre. I don’t recognize you—you 
speak so—differently—so . strangely. 

Launzi. Why don’t you say that I 


must be ill? That’s what they 
usually say. Your forehead is 
bandaged. 

Imre. Yes. 

Launz1. You were wounded by 
him? 

Imre. Yes. 

Launzt. But not for my_ sake, 


[Imre bows his head. At the top 
of her voice.| Answer me! 

Imre. No. 

Launz. He struck you—I saw 
him. He risked you. And he made 
a wound in your head with a sharp 
iron sword, 

Imre. I am so ashamed of that. 

Launzi. I suppose so. But it made 
me love you all the more. I am not 
a woman yet. Women love the man 
who strikes. But I love the one who 
feels the blow. 

Imre. You were always so good 
to me—Launzi— 

Launzi [in a loud voice]. I was 
always in love with you! Only I 
didn’t tell you so. My love was not 
the kind that could be told leaning 
on the piano, while Chopin is being 
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played. My love can only be told at 
night, drowning in the Danube. 

Imre [ditterly]. Why did you do 
it, Launzi? Why? 

Launz1. Oh, come—why be so 
gloomy? A boy of twenty for whose 
sake a girl commits suicide! You 
ought to be proud! You ought to go 
swaggering about all over town, tell- 
ing about it and laughing! 

Imre. If I had only known—but 
I hadn’t the faintest idea—if you had 
only told me— 

Launzt. Told you? Made a dec- 
laration? Would you like a formal 
declaration of love? All right—you 
can have one. But none of your 
leaning-on-the-piano ones! None of 
your “Do you know, I rather like 
you, Imre,’—or, “Imre, call me up 


to-morrow.’ You want a declaration 
of love? Mine? 
Imre. I always knew that— 
Launzt. What did you know? 


Did you know that I wanted to es- 
cape from the sickening filth—to 
you? Because you were pure? 
That’s the kind of thing men usually 
say to girls. But I have earned the 
right to say these things to you, be- 
cause I have died for you—you virgin 
boy, untouched by women or cards 
or smoke or wine or money! Do 
you understand me? Are you sure 
you understand me? Because, you 
see, nobody understands me! Indeed, 
nobody ever asks me any questions! 

Imre [crushed]. My poor darling. 

Launzi. From this wretched filth 
I stretch out two thin arms to you! 
Listen—when I was a_ child—only 
this spring—TI used to hope I’d never 
have any children. But when I 
walked out upon the bridge, to die 
for you, there was one thing, and 
only one thing, I regretted: that I 
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should never be able to bear you a 
child. 

Imrr. My  dear—tlittle friend. 
[Approaches the catafalque. Launzt 
sinks back on the pillows]. My 
sweet little—if I had known— 

Launzi [wearily]. Now you must 
leave me to myself for a while. I 
am thinking of my mother. [Imrg, 
just about to ascend the lowest step, 
at these words stops and covers his 
face.| My beautiful, young mother 
—went to Paris—out of my way. 
Now it is evening. She is just dress- 
ing to go to the theatre. My mother 
wishes to forget. She has a gold 
dress—pure gold—that is the fashion 
now. How white her shoulders are. 
Her back is like marble. In Paris, 
in the evening, the streets are ablaze 
with light. In the car an electric 
light is burning. An evening gown 
—and a dinner suit. In Paris the 
streets are aflame. They are laugh- 
ing in the car. 

Imre. Oh—my shattered life— 

Launzi. You were beaten for her 
sake—wounded for her sake—yet you 
love her. 

Imre. Oh, God—oh, my little 
friend—don’t let’s suffer so—let’s 
stop this—I beseech you! 

Launzi [sitting up in the coffin]. 
And you ought to love her, too, for 
her little finger is worth more than 
all the women in the world! Why, 
if you could only love her as I do! 

Imre [in a loud voice]. Oh, no, 
no! I don’t want— 

Launz [bending forward and lis- 
tening attentively]. What don’t you 
want? 

Imre. 
want to see her again! 
one else! 

Launzi. How dare you say that! 


I don’t want her! I never 
I want some 
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Come here! 


Launzi. Why do you call me? 

Imre. Come—to me—here— 

Launz [trembling]. Tell me 
again what you said just now: You 
don’t want— 

Imre. I don’t want her! 
want to see her any more. 

Launzi [rises and stands beside the 
coffin; at the top of her voice]. Then 
who is it that you want? 

Imre. You! You wonderful girl! 
| Leaps onto the lowest step.| 1 am 
coming up for you! 

Launzt. No—no— Ah, what a 
heavenly moment—I will go down 
for you. How sad that I must 
descend from the abode of truth into 
the land of lies. I must move slowly 
—for my great love has exhausted 
me. 

Imre [ardently]. My darling— 
my beautiful child—come here—here 
—to me! 

Launzi [descending the steps). 
Keep on lying. Don’t stop in the 
middle. Who is it you love? 


I never 


Imre. My beautiful, beautiful 
angel! 

Launzi. Me? 

Imre. It is you that I want to 
love! You! 

Launzit. Me? 

Imre. Only you! [Launzi de- 


scends, transfigured, smiling with a 
pained smile. When on the lower 
step she pauses, facing Imre. Imre 
kneels at her feet and looks up at 
her.| Your descent was like that of 
some miracle from an ancient altar- 
screen. 
Launzi 
faint— 


[staggering]. I feel so 
[Imre rises, stands with one 
foot on the step, puts his arm around 
her, leads her down, and embraces 
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her tenderly. Resting on Imre’s 
breast and leaning her head on his 
shoulder.| Sweet lies! So painful 
—and so sweet. 

Imre. I am not lying! 

Launzi. I can feel the blood beat- 
ing in your neck. How quick your 
pulse is—and wild! 

Imre. We will go away some- 
where together— 

Launzt. How your face burns! 

Imre. I am blazing! I am burn- 
ing up! And nothing can hurt me! 

Launz. In a minute, that will all 
be gone. And then it will hurt. 
With me it did not last even a 
minute, and it is hurting me already. 

Imre. I want to forget everything, 
and go away somewhere with you! 

Launzi. You are talking in your 
sleep—but you will wake, poor boy. 

Imre. Why do you say that? 

Launzt. Oh, hold me close to 
you! There is somebody here be- 
tween us! Drive her out from here 
—with all your strength—press me 
close to you! And quickly, quickly 
begin to lie again. Lie to me that 
you have forgotten her fragrance! 
For I can smell it! Can’t you smell 
it, too? You know you do! Oh, say 
it! Say it! Say it! 

Imre. What do you want me to 
say? 

Launz. That you belong to her! 

Imre. You know—you have al- 
ways known— 

Launzt. That you belong to her. 

Imre. It will be the death of me. 

Launzi. You can never forget her 

Imre. I want to! 

Launzi. You never will. 

Imre. No. 

Launzi. You don’t even want to. 

Imre. Yes, yes, I do! Oh, come 
away! Oh, let us hide somewhere! 
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Launzi. Don’t say anything more. 
Don’t be nice to me any more. Hurt 
me, so that I may come to hate you! 
Help me! Save me from you! 

Imre. But I want so to love you! 

Launzi. You haven’t the strength 
to love me. Help me! Be cruel to 
me! Tell me with pride and with- 
out pity that you love somebody else! 
Somebody more fascinating! More 
grown up! Tell me you worship 
her! 

Imre [at the top of his voice]. I 
worship her! And don’t look at me 
any more! Don’t let me lie! You 
can see how I am writhing and bleed- 
ing! I am destroyed with love for 
her! Her memory burns me! It 
burns me! It eats my flesh—! 

Launzi. Keep on talking! Keep 
on talking! Don’t let me speak! 

Imre. Launzi—Launzi! 

Launzi [screaming]. Don’t let me 
speak! Shout! Keep on talking! 
Yell! 

Imre. Launzi, dear! 

Launzi. Drown my voice! Don’t 
let me say anything more, I tell you! 
Roar! Roar! Tell me that you love 
her better now than ever! Tell me 
that all I have done was silly and 
useless, for you worship her more 
now than you did when you came 
in! I implore you, don’t let me 
speak! 

Imre. Launzi—for heaven’s sake— 

Launzt. Louder! Don’t let me 
speak! Don’t let me say it! I must 
not say it. Here in my father’s 
house—in my poor forsaken father’s 
house—it’s something he must not 
hear—and you must not hear-—it’s 
something that nobody in the world 
must hear—oh, keep me from saying 
it! Oh, stop me, all of you. [She 
staggers, and leans against Imrx, who 
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supports her. Pause. Weakly, but 
calmly.| Oh, how tired I am. Imre 
—take me back up there. [She leans 
lovingly on his arm, and it is rather 
she who leads Imre to the steps of 
the catafalque. There she pauses 
and, letting go of him, mounts the 
first step.| Here our ways part. 

Imre. Launzi, dear— 

Launzt. You are a living being. 
[Imre approaches her. Launzt, clasp- 
ing her hands.| 1 am so cold. Let 
me touch you. [Stretches down her 
hand to Imre, who seizes it.] Your 
hand! [He kisses her hand.| Your 
mouth! [Withdraws her hand and 
strokes his hair.| Your hair! 

Imre. Launzi! 

Launzi. Go, my heart. You know, 
don’t you, that you must now go 
away forever? [She mounts slowly 
and sits on bier.| You will go away, 
leave town, won’t you?—to study— 
in a foreign country—abroad— 

Imre [in a reverie]. Abroad— 

Launzi. You are young, and alive. 

Imre. I am alive. 

Launzi. Go, Imre. Just go. Don’t 
say good-bye. [Imre goes out slowly 
on right. Looking after him. Rer- 
DEMPTA enters on right. In her hand 
she carries a tray, with a glass of 
milk and a roll.| Sister, dear, let’s 
laugh. I will tell you a joke, Sister. 
One day last summer he drew a 
flower in the sand with his. stick. 
For eleven days I watered that flower, 
to keep the wind from sweeping it 
away. And then came that big 
storm. I must laugh about it, though. 
I mustn’t get sentimental. [She 
laughs aloud.| Why aren't you 
laughing, Sister? [Short pause. 
Ivan enters on right.] Now, father, 
we will never speak of him again. 
Father, play me that thing of Chopin 
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—play it very beautifully—and for a 
long time. Play it forever. 

[She sinks back on the pillows.| 
Ivan. Yes, dear. ° 
Launzr [to Repemprta]. 

that you’ve got there? 

Repempra. Just a little milk. 

Launzt. I’m not coming down 
from here, Sister. 

Repempra. You must drink it. 

Launzt. I’m not coming down 
from here any more. 

Repempra. Then I'll bring it up 
to you. [Goes up and stands behind 
bier with milk.| Now here’s a nice 
little glass of milk, and you must 
drink it. 

Launz. Why 
Nice little glass! 
fectly well it’s a big glass! 
horrid, big glass! 

Repempra. You must drink it, 
dear. 

Launzi [sitting up, takes the milk 
and begins to drink it]. You just 
can’t bear to see me taking my after- 
noon tea on a bier, can you? 

Repempra. The main thing is 
that you should drink it. [Launzr 
finishes milk.| Eat the roll, dear. 

Launzi. Don’t want it, thanks. 
[Returns the glass. Reprempta de- 
scends with the tray and goes out on 
right. From without a piano is 
heard, sweetly and softly. RE- 
DEMPTA enters. In the following 
scene Launzi speaks in broken sen- 
tences, stopping between the several 
sentences and even words to listen 
rapturously to the music.| I shall 
have my hair cut off—clipped to the 
roots— Is it evening outside now? 

Repempta. It will be very soon, 
dear. 

Launzi. 
Sister? 


What’s 


this sophistry? 
You know per- 
It’s a 


Ever been to _ Paris, 
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Repempta. No. 

Launzi. In Paris, they say, there 
is a statue of Joan of Arc that is 
all plated over with pure gold. She 
is riding her horse like a man. If 
I were Joan of Arc, I should dress 
all in iron, and with my single sword 
cut down this hateful world. But I 
am only Launzi Ivan. I am a girl. 
Missie, they call me. I shall marry 
an old man. A general. A _ prot- 
estant Bishop. Sister, dear, are you 
cross with me for suffering in this 
ghastly way? 

REDEMPTA. 
child— 

Launzi [erying out in anguish]. 
People ought to take morphine—to 
keep them from thinking of any- 
thing! 

REDEMPTA. 
that. 

Launzr. Orcocaine. That’s a good 
remedy against life. One ought to 
busy oneself intensively with some- 
thing—driving an engine, that would 
keep you busy—but I don’t imagine 
they’d let me do that. Astronomy— 
that would do—plenty of reckoning 
and figures. Oh, how I suffer! The 
skipper’s wife got her clothes back, 
didn’t she—those she lent me? 


Oh, my dear little 


You mustn’t talk like 


Repempta. We sent them back, 
dear. 
Launzr. One ought to learn Rus- 


sian. No, that’s not difficult enough. 
Japanese. [Short pause. Music con- 
tinues. Launzi is suddenly seized 
with great mental agitation.| Dear 
—dear Sister—I’m too weak, am I 
not, to be a mother? 

Repempta. Hush—calm_ yourself. 

Launzr [in extreme agitation]. 1 


ought to adopt a little child— 
Father! [Stes  up.] Father! 
| [Louder.] To adopt—a little or- 
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phan from the country! Father! 

[The words are spoken in a 
choking, sobbing voice, though 
not whiningly. Music sud- 
denly ceases. Ivan enters on 
right.] 

Repempta [at the last loud cry 
has hurried toward the catafalque in 
agony and mounted one or two steps 
of the dais]. {1 think—really—a doc- 
tor—ought to be sent for! 

[These words are spoken in a 
whisper to IvAN, who is com- 
ing up the steps.| 

Ivan [72 a whisper]. Barody is 
here—he’s waiting—but he says it’s 
better for her to— 

Launzi. Will you stop that whis- 
pering! Get down from here! Leave 
me alone! I know it is impossible! 
Oh, don’t answer! And don’t ask 
me any questions! [Sinks back on 
pillows. In a tone of resignation.| 
It is impossible. [Pause.] I am 
dead, father. 

[RepEMpTA comes down from 
the dais.| 

Ivan. Darling—darling—you shall 
come with me—to the country— 
to a pleasant, quiet village—to my 
mother’s house—where your father 
spent his childhood. 

Launzt. Childhood—I had a child- 
hood, too. 

Ivan. It will be so nice there. 

Launzi. It is nice here, father; for 
I am dead. 

Ivan [timidly]. Launzi—now that 
—it’s all over—don’t you think you’d 
better— Darling, let father lift you 
down from here— 

Launzt. I shall do nothing of the 
kind. 

Ivan. Why not, darling? 

Launz. I am never going down 
from here. I am never going back 
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to life. I have had enough. My 
mother doesn’t know that I am dead. 
Louis doesn’t know, either. Poor 
Louis—all for nothing! Pray for me, 
Sister! Pray for my poor little Buda- 
pest soul! [Rises, in a loud voice.] 
While I lived, I suffered! Wings! 
I want wings! Give me _ angel’s 
wings! My wings, father! I want to 
fly! To soar! White, swan wings, 
will you help me fly up and com- 
plain to Jesus? Complain, complain 
to my heart’s content, complain my 
heart out, tell him all my trouble! 
[She mounts two steps, then pauses.] 
I am going home! Home from my 
exile! [From the distance may be 
heard the sound of trumpets playing 
softly and solemnly.| I hear the 
angels’ trumpets! [Goes slowly up- 
wards, as far as the head of the bier.| 
I see the hundreds of thousands of 
angels! I hear the sweep of their 
wings! As if a hundred thousand 
swans were flying up there in the sky! 
[Soft sound of trumpets.] Oh, you 
can’t hear it—but I can hear it! 
[From far off may be heard the sing- 
ing of the angelic chorus chanting a 
psalm of joy.| They are singing. 
And now I am going to my gracious 
Redeemer, to Thee, sweet Jesus, my 
heavenly Advocate, who will redeem 
my debts! [Az the top of her voice.] 
Oh, my soul faints with this extreme 
desire! No one can count the 
angels! [The angelic chorus sounds 
ever louder and louder.| I go to 
complain to Thee, to Thee, who sor- 
rowed in Gethsemane, who suffered 
on the cross, whose holy body hung 
on Thy wounds, who was crucified 
with thieves, O Man of Galilee! I 
go to complain to Thee, only to 
Thee—but to Thee I shall tell every- 
thing! 
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[She stands at the head of the 


bier, erect, with her eyes 
turned heavenwards, her arms 
raised on high, with the light 
of the candelabra shining full 
on her. She stops. The pow- 


ACT 


[scene: Very simple turret-room 
in the country house of Ivan’s mother, 
situated among the hills. 

It is December, just before Christ- 
mas. On the left, in front, a small 
door. On the right, a door. In the 
left corner of the room a very large 
window almost suitable for a studio, 
overlooking the snow-covered moun- 
tains. In front of the window, in 


the center of the room, a large plain 


table full of papers and music. In 
the right corner, a piano with an 
electric lamp fitted upon it. From 
the ceiling there hangs a very pow- 
erful electric lamp, with a green 
shade, suspended on a single wire. 
There are five chairs in the room; all 
are without backs. When the cur- 
tain rises, IVAN 1s sitting at the large 
table, his back to the window, and 
working with large spectacles on. 
Mrs. Ivan, the grandmother of 
Launzl, is sitting beside the piano and 
sewing by the light of the piano 
lamp. It 1s evening; through the 
large window may be seen a bright, 
snowy, lovely December evening. 

Ivan, after a short pause, gets up, 
goes to the piano, tries two or three 
chords without sitting down, then 
returns to the table and scores the 
same. | 


Mapame Ivan. Aren’t you nearly 
finished with that, Estavan? 
[ Pause.] 
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erful angelic chorus, which she 
hears in a vision, now sings 
loud in ringing tones of jubila- 
tion overpowering all else.] 


CURTAIN 


PEWS 


Ivan [looking up suddenly]. Did 
you speak to me, mother? Forgive 
me—I— Didn't you ask me a ques- 
tion just now? 

MapaM_E Ivan. I did, my son. I 
was wondering how much longer 
that was going to take you. 

Ivan. Oh, about a week. It’s 
hard to tell, exactly. A week or ten 
days. 

MapaMeE Ivan. You'll work your- 
self to death. All day long and half 
the night, slaving away up here in 
this attic. 

Ivan. Attic! Why, mother, this 
is much the nicest room in the house. 
[Goes to window and looks out.| 
From this high window you get the 
whole sweep of those beautiful snowy 
mountains. [Looks down.| And it’s 
so quiet. I see people talking to- 
gether in the road, but I can hardly 
hear their voices. [Turns back from 
window.| This was always my fa- 
vorite room. How I loved it, when 
I was a child! This was the first 
piano I ever played. Do you re- 
member? 

Mapame Ivan. I wish you’d play 
it now, instead of ruining your eyes 
writing all those tiny notes. And by 
artificial light, too! 

Ivan. If you only knew how 
grateful I am, mother, that I got this 
scoring to do. It is such hard work, 
such good, hard work. In these past 
four months since I brought my little 
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girl here, the only hours I have lived 
at all, have been those spent in writ- 
ing down these tiny notes. In great 
sadness there is only one consolation, 
only one comfort—and that is work. 

MapameE Ivan. How time flies! 
It’s four months already since you 
brought her here. 

Ivan. And all for nothing! All 
the doctors said it was sure to help 
her. Simple country food was going 
to help her. Rest was going to help 
her. Rest! What’s the use of that! 
We’ve had plenty of that! 

Mapame Ivan. “Have had” is 
right. After to-night there won’t be 
any rest for anybody. Even that will 


be gone. 
Ivan. It’s not her fault, mother. 
Cla—she didn’t ask to come. I 


wired her to come. 

Mapame Ivan. You needn’t keep 
from mentioning her name on my 
account. Clara or no Clara, it’s all 
the same to me. It isn’t her name 
I hate. If I have my way I'll never 
set eyes on her again this side of the 
grave. Just keep her out of my 
sight, that’s all I ask. 

Ivan. After all, she is Launzi’s 
mother. 

MapaMeE Ivan. Yes, a fine mother 
she’s been, these last four months! 

Ivan. That’s not her fault, either. 
How was she to know? Nobody 
wrote her about it. And she was in 
America. 

MapaME Ivan. 
stay there. 

Ivan. But when she got back to 
Paris, it seemed only right that she 
should be told about Launzi. And I 
wired her that Launzi was ill, and if 
she wanted to come, she might. 

Mapame Ivan. And even then, 
she didn’t dare come straight here. 


Pity she didn’t 
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First had to find out whether I’d let 
her in the door, before she dared 
come. 

Ivan. You are harsh, mother. I 
beg of you, just for this evening— 

MapaMeE Ivan. That’s all right, 
that’s all right, you needn’t be afraid. 
I sent word to her that I hoped she 
would come at once. Because the 
sooner she got here, the sooner she’d 
be gone. 

Ivan. Where was she when she 
sent her message? Where is she 


stopping? 


MapamMeE Ivan. Stopping! Where 
did she ever stop? Out of one hotel 
and into another. Stopping! She’s 


keeping house in a big heated limou- 
sine with her fancy-man. 

Ivan. Her husband, mother. He 
has married her. They were married 
in Paris. 

Mapame Ivan. I don’t care if they 
were married in every devastated 
cathedral in France. I don’t care if 
they were married by the Pope him- 
self. To me he'll never be anything 
but her fancy-man. [RepEmpra en- 
ters on the left, bringing a large glass 
of milk on a tray.| Poor Sister— 
trotting around all day with that glass 
of milk. 

Repvempta. She will not touch it. 
She will not drink and she will not 
eat. [Puts glass of milk on table.| 
Mr. Ivan, Launzi’s mother is here. 

Ivan [becoming very agitated]. 
Her mother? Where is she? 

Repempta [pointing to the door]. 
In there. 

Ivan [moving in that direction]. 
Why didn’t you show her in? 

Repempta. She asked me to an- 
nounce her first. She is very agi- 
tated, poor lady. 


MapaMeE Ivan. Humph! 
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Ivan. Does she know—that—that 
the child—? 


Repempra. I tried to prepare her 
—for what she will find. 

Mapame Ivan. Prepare her! She’s 
had four months to get prepared in! 
Now let her have the truth! 

Ivan. How much have you told 
her, Sister? 

Mapame Ivan. Why are you so 
anxious to save her feelings? 

Repempra. She knows that the 
soul of her child is very sick. That 
she thinks herself dead, and is living 
in heaven. 

Ivan [embarrassed]. Yes, yes. 
[ After a moment's hesitation.| Well, 
then—mother, if you’ll permit me— 

Mapas Ivan [gruffly]. Don’t ask 
my permission. 

Ivan. It is your home. 

Mapvame Ivan [gruffly, but with 
emotion and tenderness|. And yours, 
too, my son. 

[The door on right opens notse- 
lessly. Enter Launz. She is 
wearing a loose, flowing, light 
white robe that reaches to the 


floor. The robe has long 
sleeves. Her hair is down. 
She is pale. She is wearing 


the angel’s wings of the first 
and second acts. She walks on 
tiptoe, almost flits as she walks. 
Silence. Mapame Ivan rises, 
so that now they are all stand- 
ing. | 
Launzi. Where are they, the Beth- 
lehem-Children? I heard the gate 
open. I thought I heard them com- 
ing up the stairs. 
Repempta. They will soon be 
here, heavenly angel. 
Launzit. I must not keep them 
waiting even for a moment. It 
would be very impolite of me in my 
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position. [To the others.| Be 
seated, if you please. It is kind of 
you, but I do not wish you always 
to rise when I enter. 

Ivan. That is only as it should 
be, heavenly angel. 

Launzi. Sister Redempta, you will 
inform me at once when the Bethle- 
hem-Children are here. 

Repempta. I will inform you at 
once, heavenly angel. 

Launzi. Thanks. 
you. 

[Starts off in direction of the 
door on left.] 

Ivan [alarmed]. 
my child! 

[Launzi stops.] 

Ivan. Not that way. This way. 

[Points to right.] 

Launz1. Why? What is there? 

Mapame Ivan. Now you _ just 
come along with me, heavenly angel. 
[Leads her toward right.| Well go 
downstairs and tell Julia to be on the 
lookout for the Bethlehem-Children. 

[Exeunt Launzt and MapaMe 
Ivan on the right.| 

Repempta. Mr. Ivan—forgive my 
saying this—but you must try to be 
calmer. 

Ivan. Oh, Sister! How can you 
ask me to be calm? After all, she 
is Launzi’s mother! And after all, she 
is my—faithless wife! 

Repempta [goes calmly to door on 
left and opens it], This way, 
madam. 

[CLatrE enters hurriedly. Rx 
DEMPTA closes the door after 
her.| 

Crame [in — great 
Where is my child? 
child? 
formed? 
me? 


I expect it of 


Not that way, 


agitation |. 
Where is my 
How is it that I was not in- 

Why was this kept from 
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Repempta [firmly]. I must ask 
you, madam, in the child’s interest, 
to restrain your agitation. 

Craire. So suddenly—out of a 
clear sky—such a terrible blow! 

Repempra [firmly]. The child 
must not see even anxiety in your 
face. 

Crarre. What? What’s that?— 
Oh, yes, yes, all right. Oh, but—all 
of a sudden—a telegram like that— 
and then—oh, how can you expect 
me—? 

Repempta [firmly]. I know that 
what I am going to say is very hard, 
madam, but unless you promise me 
that you will speak calmly with the 
patient, I cannot, as her nurse, per- 
mit you to see her. 

Carre. Not permit me to see her? 


No, no. Ill be quiet. Ill be very, 
very quiet. I promise. Forgive me. 

Repempta. It is I who have to 
ask your forgiveness. 

Craire. Yes? Why? 

Repempra. For having spoken in 
a louder voice than I should have 
used. 

Ivan, Sit down—Claire. 


CrarrE [sits]. Heavens! This is 
awful. I don’t know what I’m say- 
ing---I feel so—faint— 

[Is about to take up glass of 
milk. | 

Repempta. Excuse me. 
for my patient. 

Ivan. Drink this water. 

[Pouring her a glass of water 
from the table.| 

CrarreE [taking a sip]. It’s awfully 
not here. What in the world’s the 
matter with this chair? [Her eyes 
‘all on another chair. She stares at 
t, then around the room.| For 
reaven’s sake! Am I crazy? 

Repempta. Oh, madam—hush! 


That is 
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Ivan. We had the backs cut off— 
to keep her wings from breaking— 
when she sits down. 

[He bows his head in his hands. 
Pause. | 

Ciarre [looking at one of the 

chairs}. Oh—my child— 
[Suddenly she takes out her 
handkerchief, and presses it 

against her mouth.| 

Ivan [looking up|. We have an 
angel living in the house—an angel 
sitting at the dinner table—an angel 
singing alone at the piano—an angel 
walking about the rooms. 


Crarre. Awful—awful—I can’t 
take it in. [With terror.]| Is she— 
calm? 


Ivan. More than calm—happy. 
Sometimes it seems to me that she 
isn’t mad at all. That she has merely 
fled from the world into this state, 
merely shut her mind against the 
facts of the world. How many 
people there are who have a longing 
for just such an illness! 

Carre. I remember the wings . . 

Ivan. She never takes them off. 
We tried to take them off, just at first 
—you've no idea how difficult it is to 
dress her, with them on—but she was 
so fierce, we had to let them stay. 
We pretend now that they are part 
of her. She sleeps with them on. I 
don’t know how she does it, but she 
does—all huddled up somehow on 
one side in the bed, like a wounded 
bird. 

Repempta. She ought to be fed, 
and we simply cannot force her to 
eat. I brought this milk here, think- 
ing that perhaps her mother could 
make her drink it. Possibly the un- 
accustomed meeting— 

Crarrz. Oh, yes—I’ll do my best. 
Has she any idea that I am coming? 
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Repempta. Her grandmother is 
just telling her that you are here. I 
told her yesterday that she might see 
you some time this week. She lis- 
tened quite calmly. 

Crarre. What did she say? 


Repempta. She said, “I worship 
my mother.” 
[ Pause. | 

Ivan. Well, don’t let’s put it off 


any longer. I'll go and send her in 
here. You must be very strong, 
Claire. 

RepemptTa. You must not excite 
her. You must consider it perfectly 
natural that she is dead and has be- 
come an angel. She will tell you that 
you are dreaming, and that you are 
seeing her in your dream. She be- 
lieves that is the only way in which 
she can appear to people. You must 
consider it perfectly natural. You 
must talk gayly to her. 

Craire. Gayly—yes— 

Repempta. I ought also perhaps 
to tell you that the village children 
are coming here this evening to sing 
their carols. It is a custom of the 
country-side. But perhaps you know. 

Crairrz. I know. From house to 
house—every Christmas—when I was 
a child. 

Repemprta. It is, I fear, an im- 
prudent thing to do. So far she has 
conversed with no one save members 
of this household. With strangers, 
one cannot say how it will be. But 
she insists upon it and when we tried 
to dissuade her she became quite ill. 
In this, as with us in all things, you 
must take care not to question her. 
You must talk gayly, and you must 
make her drink the milk. 

Crarre. Will she recognize me? 

Repempta. Yes. 
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Cratre. Oh, how shall I be able 
to bear it—my own child! 

Ivan [gently]. Just as I have 
borne it, Claire. [Slight pause.] She 
is my child, too. [Moves off toward 
right.| Sister, you’re coming with 
me, aren’t you? We'd better leave 
them alone. 

Repempta. No, I’m not coming, 
Mr. Ivan. I shall stay here. 

Crairzt. Oh, yes—stay—stay—I 
beg you. 

REDEMPTA. 
going, madam. 

[Ivan goes out right, leaving the 
door open. Short pause.| 

Repempta. The main thing is 
that she should drink the milk. If 
possible, the whole of it. 

[Short pause. RepEmpta stands 
on extreme left. CLAIRE stands 
on the left side of the room 
and awaits the coming of 
Launzi with her eyes fixed on 
the opposite door.| 

Launzi [comes in on right, gently 
closing the door behind her. Calmly, 
in a pleasant conversational tone, un- 
affectedly, though apparently as if she 
were giving an audience in her char- 
acter as superior being. There is a 
certain courteous condescension in 
her voice]. I am glad to see you, 
mother. What a long time it is since 
last we met! [Holds out her hand. 
Cratre embraces and kisses her pas- 
stonately without speaking.] Sit 
down, mother. Sister Redempta, 
please give my mother a chair. [Re- 
DEMPTA does so. To Repempta.] You 
may sit down, too. [Repempta takes 
seat on extreme left.| You know my 
mother, don’t you? [To Crarre.] 
Have you met Sister Redempta? 


I have no intention of 
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[Crame gazes speechlessly at 


Lavunz1. | 
REDEMPTA [smiling]. | Answer, 
please. 
Craire [forcing herself to adopt a 
gayer tone and to smile]. We met 


downstairs in the hall. Do you love 
the nice Sister? 

Launzi. What a strange question, 
isn’t it, Sister? As a matter of fact, 
we are very fond of one another. 
But that is not the important matter 
now. The important matter now is 
that you are dreaming of me, and 
that we see one another. Have you 
traveled far? 

Craire. Oh, yes, my child. I have 
been very far. In America. 

Launzi. That must have been 
pleasant. An unfamiliar world. In- 
teresting impressions. When I was 
alive, I used often to think that I 
might one day get as far as that. I 
should have liked to go to Japan, too. 
But—gracious!—life was so short! 
Did you come by motor, mother? 


Crarrz. Yes, darling. 
Launzi. But the car is not yours, 
is it? 


[Craire looks at REDEMPTA, puz- 
zled. REepEMPTA motions with 
her head to say “no.” | 


Craire. No, my dear. It is not 
mine. 

Launzr. I never cared much for 
motor-cars. Did I, Sister? 


Repempta. No, heavenly angel. 

Launzi. Well—how shall I begin, 
mother? So many things have hap- 
pened since you went away. My 
death—I suppose you were distressed 
to hear that I was dead. 

CraireE. I was—very distressed. 

Launzi. I don’t know whether you 
—why, perhaps they didn’t tell you! 
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It was for a boy’s sake that I died. 
Did you hear about that? Such a 
nice boy! Why, I believe you know 
him! Didn’t you know a boy once 
by the name of—no, wait a second. 
No. Perhaps you don’t know him, 
after all. 

Crarre. Oh, yes, I know him. 

Launzt. You do? [Muses.] Why, 
naturally! Of course you do! Why, 
it was you who— How silly of me! 
Really— [She laughs.] I must be 
getting absent-minded! [Short pause. | 
Would you like some tea, mother? 

Crane. Thanks, dear. I’ve had 
my tea. 

Launzt. What a pity you were so 
far away at the time! I died last 
fall. I had a lovely coffin. Such a 
pity you didn’t see it! It would have 
been a great comfort to you. There’s 
no use in denying it—these externals 
exercise a profound influence on one. 
Try to picture it! The whole room 
done in blue—sky blue. I am speak- 
ing of the evening sky. How curious 
it is that when one says “sky-blue,” 
one thinks always of the sky by day. 
One forgets there is an evening sky. 
However, as I was saying, the room 
was done in dark, dark blue, and the 
coffin was on a pedestal—very high— 
can you picture it?—and there were 
quantities of candles—numberless 
candles. Oh, it was most affecting— 
really, most affecting. And terribly 
expensive. My father spent all his 
savings on it. Wasn’t it kind of 
him? There’s no end to the kindness 
of my father. And he has the real 
artistic sense. 

Crare. Your father loves you. 

Launzi. Oh, goodness, yes! He 
loved me when I was alive, too. And 
how strange—I may confess it now— 
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in life I always loved you better than 
my father. I loved you extravagantly. 
[Stretches out her hand toward 
Cras. CLatRE passionately kisses 
Launzi’s hand.] Why do you kiss my 
hand, mother? Sister Redempta, too, 
kissed my hand the other day, didn’t 


your 

Repempra. That was because you 
drank your milk. 

Crarrz. Oh, yes—milk—darling, 


here’s a nice little glass of milk! 

Launzi [furiously]. I told you 
once that that is mot a nice little glass 
of milk! It is an unpleasant, great, 
big, enormous glass of—no, wait a 
second—you weren’t there then— 
Why, yes, you were! 

Crarrz. Darling, won’t you drink 
it—for mother? 

Launz [scowling|. No! 

Cuaire. Oh, but sweetheart— 
really— 

Launzi [shouting]. No, I say! Put 
it where I can’t see it! Do you think 
I can’t see it there?—that’s better. 
[Very calmly.| You will forgive me, 
mother, but I dislike being contra- 
dicted. [Pause. Musing.| My 
mother—my mother—you are asleep 
in America now, and dreaming. I 
do hope nobody knocks on your door 
and wakens you! [Pause.| My 
father dreams of me a great deal. In 
fact, he is dreaming of me nearly all 
the time, for we are nearly always 
together. [Jn a whisper.| JI am wor- 
ried about father. 

Crairz. Why my child? 

Launz. He has something on his 
mind. And he won’t tell me what 
it is. He doesn’t want to excite me! 
[She is becoming somewhat excited. | 
Have you a cigarette? [Cxarre looks 
inquiringly at Repempta.| Don’t be 
afraid, mother. Nothing is forbidden 
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me. [CLAIRE gives her a cigarette, 
lighting it.| Cigarettes—they are 
the only pleasant memory I have of 
the time when I was alive. This is a 
souvenir of your world, mother—that 
world in which life was so wretched. 
[These latter words are spoken 
in an agitated manner.] 
Repempta [firmly]. We 
calmly, don’t we, my dear? 
Launzi. Yes, calmly—that’s it. 
Calmly. [Pause.] Do you know, 
mother, what happened to that boy 
for whom I killed myself? He hasn’t 
dreamed of me once. Where is he? 
Crarre [looks at Repemprta. ReE- 
DEMPTA motions with her head to 
say “yes” ]. I believe he is in Zurich, 


talk 


studying. 
Launzt. Is he engaged? 
Crarrt. Oh—no! 
Repempta. Please tell the truth. 


We know all about it. He is engaged 
to a Norwegian young lady, a student 
of chemistry. 

Launzt. We know. Perhaps you 
didn’t know? 

CrarrE. Oh, yes, I did. 

Launzit. Then why did you pre- 
tend not to? We are delighted to 
know of his happiness. Oh, you will 
see, mother, when you, too, die; you 
will find that memories become much 
less painful. Indeed, they become al- 
most sweet. It is only during our 
lives that we are restless and dis- 
satisfied. The dead are not so. Oh, 
how strange we were—do you te- 
member? Do you remember how we 
trembled once in the early hours of 
the morning—you and I—how we 
wept and sobbed and cried? 

Crarre. That was long ago. 

Launzi. It is far away. [With in- 
creasing agitation.| You were lying 
on the bed, half-undressed—and he 
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leapt into the room, in evening- 
clothes—his eyes blazed—he rushed 
up to you—wildly— 


Revempra [firmly]. We talk 
calmly, don’t we, my dear? 
Launzi. Yes, yes—calmly. [She 


takes a deep draught of smoke.| I 
am calm. But you are not always 
calm. You weep often, when you 
speak with me. How curious that 
you are not weeping, mother! 

Craire [in a choking voice]. Yes 
—that’s because—because I—I envy 
you awfully, my child. 

Launzi. Well, as I always say, it’s 
the merest chance. The world is a 
difficult place for the pure in heart. 
Poor living creatures. I wonder how 
they bear it. I’m sorry for them. I’m 
sorriest of all, for girls. Hungarian 
girls; English, French, American 
girls; poor little girls in Germany. 
They are forever clutching and scram- 
bling, like drowning men reaching 
after straws. By the way, mother, do 
you know that I died by jumping 
into the river? 


Cuarre. I know. 
Launzr. I did not scramble. But 
they—oh, they fight so! They learn 


Russian—they learn Japanese. There 
was one who wanted to be an engine- 
driver. You knew her, too. Oh, 
they sing and go to dissecting rooms. 
They take morphine. They flirt. 
Listen—they flirt with each other. 
They dance naked to Beethoven. 
What a world of suffering! Yet how 
simple it is, if you only stop and 
think! All you have to do is to die. 
The world has no place for a serious 
and immaculate girl. Can a snow- 
flake put roots into the earth and be 
an earthly flower? It must surely 
die. You see how lucky I have been. 
[Puffs her cigarette.| But for me it 
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was easy to die, for I was terribly in 
love with some one. [Puffs her ciga- 
vette again.| Oh, not the person 
you're thinking of. I believe, mother 
—I believe you were the person I 
loved so terribly. [Deep silence. 
From the direction of the window 
may be heard the song of the Bethle- 
hem-Children approaching the house 
below. Starting up and listening: 
then in a low voice of rapture.| Now, 
mother—sweet, beautiful mother—I 
must ask to be excused—but, you see, 
the Bethlehem-Children are here! 
[Extinguishes her cigarette in an ash- 
tray and goes to the window.| ‘They 
are coming to me! [Repempta and 
Carre rise. Sound of singing con- 
tinues without a break. Looking 
out of window.| There they are! 
Way down there in the road! How 
tiny they look from here—like ants— 
in the snow. [Ivan enters on right. | 
Do you hear, father? The Bethle- 
hem-Children are coming! Do you 
hear them singing? They are dream- 
ing of me—dreaming of an angel! 
Ivan. Yes. I came to tell you. 
Launzi [fluttering with happiness 
and with great glee|. Mother, you 
stay here. We’re going to bring them 
here. We'll have everybody come in 
here. I'll go and get grandmother— 
and Julia, and the coachman, and 
everybody! Sister, dear, please go 
down and receive them in my name, 
and keep them down there for a 
moment. Don’t let them in until we 
are all here! [REpEMPTA goes out on 
left. Launzi, too, moves slowly out 
through door on right, saying in the 
meantime, as she sees her grand- 
mother outside.| Granny! Don’t run 
away from me, granny! Where are 
you going to in such a hurry? [Goes 
out, the door remaining open behind 
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her, so that her voice may be heard 
without.| Granny! Granny! 

[Ivan and Cratre are left alone 
in the room. The singing may 
be heard for a moment, then 
ceases. | 

CrarrE [breaking the silence|. My 
child, my lovely, perfect child— 
[Goes to Ivan and lays her hand on 
his arm.| Oh, Estavan! 

Ivan. I still—love you. 

Cuaire [wearily, turning away]. 
Everybody loves me. Oh, my poor 
baby! My pitiful—wasted—child! 

Launzi [without]. This way! All 
follow me! [Enter Launzt on right, 
leading her grandmother by the hand. 
They are followed respectfully by the 
old servant, Juta, the coachman, the 
farm laborer and the young maid.| 
Father, we are all here! The children 
may come in. I bid you tell them, 
from me, that they are welcome. 

Ivan. Very well, heavenly angel. 
[Goes out on left, leaving door open. 
All take seats. Launzt sits in the 
center of the room, in front of the 
table, CLaire being somewhat to her 
right. MapaMe Ivan seats herself 
right, in front, near the wall. The 
coachman, farm laborer and young 
maid in the right corner, at the back; 
Jutta stands beside MapaMe Ivan. 
Enter Ivan on left, followed by Rr- 
DEMPTA, the door remaining open.| 
Here they are. 

[Goes to piano.]} 

Launzi. Sister dear, come and sit 
near me. [Repempta seats herself 
between Launzi and Cratrg, though 
somewhat behind them.] Now let 
us all be silent. 

[Silence. Without, the ANGEL 
rings the bell.] 

Littte Louis [without, shouting]. 
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May we enter this honored house to 
sing of Bethlehem? 
Aut. You may! 
[Without, the ANncEL rings the 
bell.| 
Seconp ANGEL [enters on left, 
bringing an illuminated model of the 
birthplace at Bethlehem in his hands]. 
Praise be to the little child Jesus! 
Ati. Forever and ever, Amen! 
[First ANGEL enters on left and 
rings bell. The AncELs are 
dressed in wide-sleeved shirts 
reaching to the floor, made of 
some rough but pure-white 
material. On their heads paper 
helmets of the shape of sugar- 


loaves, long, pointed and 
gilded, richly decorated with 
colored ribbons, beads and 


paper flowers. At the top of 
the helmets, golden crosses. 
The AncELs have no wings. 
When the bell rings, the 
Bethlehem-Children enter and 
arrange themselves in a semi- 
circle behind the table: there 
are eight or ten of them, all 
small peasant boys, wearing 
top-boots and caps and carry- 
ing each a shepherd's crook. 
Silence. The two ANGELS take 
their stand in front of the table 
and gaze speechlessly but 
earnestly at LAUNz1.| 
Launzi [kindly]. You needn’t be 
afraid of me! Isn’t it delicious to see 
how frightened they are! Come 
here. Don’t be afraid. Come here, 
and tell me who you are. 
First ANcEL. We are the angels. 
Launzi [laughing]. You are the 
angels? [Laughs.] Why, you are 
nothing but little boy children all 
dressed up! You are nothing but 
two tiny little churches, with towers 
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on the top. But never mind. Now, 
at least, you can see what an angel 
looks like. J am an angel. 

Litrte Louis. A real angel? 


Launzi. Father—won’t you tell 
him? 
Ivan. Yes, children, she is an 


angel, a real angel. 

First AncrEv. Not a really, truly 
one? 

Ivan. Yes, she is. 

Littte Louis. Ah—go on. 

First Ancet. I don’t believe it. 


Repempta. Don’t say that. 
First ANGEL. Well, I don’t. 
Launzt [in pained agitation]. 


Father! They don’t believe it! They 
don’t believe it! 

Ivan [distressed, shouting to the 
children in a peremptory tone]. Why, 
of course they believe it! If I say so! 


[ Silence. ] 
Repempta. Now, children. Do 
your little song. 
[First Ancet kneels. SEconp 


ANGEL places the model Beth- 
lehem on the table and kneels 
down beside the other.| 

Launzit. Come here, you! [They 
come to her; she turns them about to 
look at their backs.| There, you see? 
If you were angels, you would have 
wings, too! 

First ANGEL [rises]. 
any wings. 

Launzi [to Seconp AncEL]. You 
get up, too. What kind of shirts are 
those you have on? 

Seconp ANGEL. 
“child Jesus” shirts. 

Launzi. Oh, you are the cunning- 
est little things I ever saw, you little, 
living, country-apple angels! [First 
AncEL bursts out crying. Launzi is 
astonished.| Well, of all things! 
Now, he’s crying! Why, you little 


We haven’t 


They are the 
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silly, I was praising you! Isn’t it a 
joke?—he’s an angel, and yet he cries. 
Oh, come now—don’t cry—sing! I 
have been told that you sing very 
prettily. 

Lirrte Louis. The teacher’s very 
strict with us about singing. 

Launzi. That’s as it should be. I 
have heard much good of him. I 
will keep watch over him. Very well, 
now begin. 

Seconp ANGEL [advances]. 
we? 

Launzt [smiling]. You may. 

Seconp AncEL [declaiming, as if it 
were a lesson]. Augustus, Emperor 
of Rome, gave orders that all his sub- 
jects should go to those towns where 
—where they came from— St. Joseph 
and the Virgin Mary went to Bethle- 
hem but in Bethlehem they could 
find no bed in the—in the hotel—be- 
cause Bethlehem was very full of 
people so they went to a stable and 
there in a manger the little Lord 
Jesus was born. Now we’re going to 
sing. 

[Ivan takes his seat at the piano 
and accompanies them. The 
ANcELS and chorus sing one 
stanza. | 

Launz. How I should love to take 
my place among them! 

[First AncEL rings bell.] 

SeconpD ANGEL [shouts through 
open door]. Enter, Chief Shepherd! 

[CHrer SHEPHERD enters, places 
his crook on the floor and falls 
prostrate. | 

Launzi [yearningly]. Oh, how I 
should love to take my place among 
them! [ANcELs and chorus sing sec- 
ond stanza. Entranced.] Oh, how 
beautiful! How beautiful, and how 
sad! 

[ ANGELS 


Cain 


and chorus 


finish 
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stanza, not heeding her inter- 
ruption. First ANGEL rings.] 

Seconp ANncEL [shouts]. Enter, 
Aged Shepherd! 

[Op SHEPHERD enters, places 
his crook on the floor and falls 
prostrate beside the other.| 

Launzt. Mother, they have come 
for me—they have come for me!  Sis- 
ter dear, wouldn’t it be the proper 
thing for me to take my place among 
them? I think it is my duty to. 
They have no real angel with them! 

Repempta. You must be calm, my 
child. 

Launzi. But it seems to me I might 
do it just to be nice! 

Repempta. Let us listen to the 
singing. 

[Motions to the AncELs to be- 
gin. ANcELS and chorus sing 
third stanza. Launzi_ sobs. 
CuairE kneels beside her and 
embraces her. The singing 
continues without a_ break. 
When the stanza 1s finished, 
Launzi covers her face and sobs 
softly. The First Ancgt holds 
the bell aloft, but does not dare 
to ring. Silence.] 

First ANcEt [ going close to Launz1, 
reproachfully, in a soft voice]. You 
see, you little real angel. You're 
crying, too. 

[ Silence. | 

Lirtte Lours. Even if she is an 
angel, she’s crying all the same. 

Launzi. But it was a human being 
made me cry. I was crying for the 
little Son of God. 


Repempta. Calm yourself, my 
dear. 
Launzi. I am calm, Sister. [Re- 


DEMPTA raises CLatRE and takes her 
back to her place. To First AncEt.] 
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Ring away, you little church-tower. 

[First ANcEL rings.] 

Seconp ANcEL. Enter, Youthful 
Shepherd! 

[Younc SHEPHERD enters, places 
his crook on the floor and falls 
prostrate beside the others.]| 

Launzi. So you have to lie down, 
too? 

Lirrte Louvts. 
rupting the play! 

Repempta. Be quiet, little boy. 


She’s always inter- 


Lirtte Louis. But she is! 

Launzt. Who are you? What's 
your name? 

Littte Louis. Louis. 

Launzt. Louis—  [Nervously.]} 


Louis—I once knew some one by the 
name of Louis. 

Littte Louis. Sure. Everybody 
knows somebody by the name of 
Louis. 

Launz. What are you doing here, 
anyway? What’s your part in the 
play? Who are you? 

Litttz Louts. I’m the cashier. 

Launzt. Oh. That makes all the 
difference. 

Lirrte Louis [in a commanding 


tone|. Come on! Let’s get going! 
Angels—! 
Two AncgEts [singing]. Shep- 
herds, rise! 
[SHEPHERDS wake and rise. 
ANGELS continue singing. 


Singing stops.| 

Crier SHepHerp. Aged Shepherd, 
what did you dream? 

Otp SuHepHerv. I dreamt that 
you took a bag of rusty pennies out 
of your pocket and hit me on the 
back with them so hard that three 
of them got into my pocket. [Launzt 
laughs outright.| And you told me 
to go to Bethlehem and take a lamb 
to the little Child Jesus. 
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Crier SHEPHERD. And you, Youth- 
ful Shepherd. What did you dream? 

Younc SHEPHERD. Oh, I dreamt 
that you threw a ham into my wallet 
and told me to take it to Bethlehem 
as a present for the little Child 
Jesus. 

First ANcEL. ‘That was no dream, 
my son, but a Holy Vision. An 
Angel has revealed it to you. For 
verily this night the Child Jesus has 
been born in very truth. Go ye and 
worship him! 

[AncEts and chorus now sing 
one song without a break to 
the end, taking no notice of 
Launzi’s interruptions. | 

Launzi [shouting]. You sweet lit- 
tle angels! You darling little baby 
things, how I love you! [Singing 
continues.| You pretty little towers! 
You lovely little golden church- 
towers! Oh—I love you so! [Sing- 
ing continues.| Ring—ring—so— 
sweetly, sweetly, sweetly! Ring your 
little sweet bells and sing! [CAzldren 
continue the song and begin to move 
toward the door on left, in the follow- 
ing order: in front, the First ANGEL 
with the bell; then the THreE SHEp- 
HERDS; then the Second ANGEL carry- 
ing the model of Bethlehem; then the 
choir; last of all, Lirttx Louts. They 
continue the singing without a 
break. At the last line Launzi shrieks 
in pain.]| Oh, don’t go! Don’t go! 
Oh, children! Shepherds! Angels! 
Take me with you! Children! 

[By this time the children are all 
outside. MapaMe Ivan has 
also gone out, by the door on 
the right, followed by Juxta, on 
tiptoe, the CoacHMan, the 
Farm Lazorer, and the young 
Maw. The singing has 
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stopped. Both doors close. 
Deep silence. All are motion- 
less. Pause. Now Launzi leans 
her head on her hands and 
meditates deeply and gloom- 
ily.] 

Carre. 
it? 

Launzr. I’m thinking. 

Repempta [to Ivan]. To-day was 
the first time she has wept in four 
months. 

Craire [going to Launzi and tak- 
ing Launzr’s face in her hands|. My 
baby—my own baby—won’t you 
drink the milk now? 

Launz [earnestly]. 
me to myself, I will. 


Launzi—Launzi—what is 


If you leave 


[ Pause. ] 

Repempta. You will drink it, if 
we leave you? 

Launz. I will. If you leave me to 
myself. I should so much like to 
think—alone. 

Repempta. Very well. We will 


go. But I depend on you to keep 
your word. I will go and turn down 
your bed. 
[Exeunt RepEempTa, CLAIRE and 
Ivan on left. Pause.| 
Launzi [alone]. It is strange—now 
my mother has dreamed of me, too— 
even the Bethlehem-Children 
dreamed of me. Only you never 
dream of me. Imre! You dream 
of another! Of whom do you 
dream? Imre! [Jn agony.] Imre! 
[Through the closed window may be 
heard again the sound of the children 
singing “Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing!” Listens.| They are singing. 
The shepherds are singing. The little 
shepherds with their long mustaches 
—and the little living human angels 
—they are all singing. [Goes slowly 
to window, opens it. Now may be 
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seen brighter than ever the brilliance 
of the snow-covered December night 
lit by myriads of stars. The children 
are singing lustily in the distance, as 
they trudge on their way, Launz 
gazes after them.| ‘There they go— 
up that hill. How the little model 
Bethlehem shines! Yes!—‘‘Hark, the 
Herald Angels sing!”—They were 
afraid to speak. But they called me. 
I saw that in their eyes. They came 
for me. But they were afraid to 
speak. [Shouts out of window.]| 
Oh, children! Children! I’m com- 
ing! Wait for me! [Turns sud- 
denly with her hand to her head as 
if bewildered. Looks hurriedly about 
the room, then catching sight of the 
glass of milk, rushes to table, hastily 
drinks the milk, then runs back to 
window and steps on window-ledge, 
raising her two arms.) Oh, chil- 
dren! Wait for me! I am going with 
you! I will fly ahead of you! To 
guard you and keep you! And show 
you the way! 
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[Flies out through the window. 
Dull silence broken only by 
the sound of singing in the dis- 
tance, now fainter and getting 
fainter every second. Snow 
begins to fall. Pause.]} 

Repempta [enters on left, looks 
around the room, catches sight of the 
open window, and suddenly suspect- 
ing that something terrible has hap- 
pened, rushes in the direction of the 
window and looks out, down into the 
depths. She throws back her head, 
utters a suppressed shriek, then 
stumbling in terror, hastens toward 
the door, saying in a choking voice.]} 
Mr. Ivan—Mr. Ivan— 

[Rushes out through door on 
right, leaving the door open. 
In the distance the singing of 
the children may still be heard, 
gradually dying away. The 
room is empty. Snow 1s fall- 
ing thickly. Short pause.} 
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PAR Tal 
PARI 1, 


SCENE I. 


The Laboratory of Magister, Inventor of The Red Mill. 
The Laboratory. 


Scenes in the interior of the Mill: 


In Front of the Jeweler’s Shop. 


SCENE II. 

scENE 111. The Gambling Table. 
scENE Iv. Mima’s Home. 

SCENE v. Janos’ Room. 

SCENE VI. 


The Home of Mima and Janos. 


Outside the Mill. 
The Church. 


PART III. scene 1. 


In Front of The Red Mill. 
A Gambling Resort on the Shores of the 


Great Sulphur Sea. Modeled after Monte 


The Black Room with a Red 


Under the Street Lamp. 


SCENE II. 
Carlo. 
SCENE 11. In a Cabaret. 
Door. 
SCENE IV. 


Mima’s Attic Room. 


In Front of The Red Mill. 


THE LAST SCENE. 


The Edge of the Forest. 


PART ONE 


[When the audience comes in, the 
house curtain is not down. A black 
curtain, shutting off part of the stage 
(at back) is down, but is lost in the 
shadows. Behind this curtain, stands 
The Red Mill in inky blackness. 

In the foreground, a blood-red car- 
pet is laid, suggesting the flames of 
Hell, and continues into the orchestra 
pit until lost to view. 


Up on the proscenium arch at left 
is an odd-looking electrical bridge, 
reached by a narrow flight of iron 
stairs. The bridge extends beyond 
sight of the audience into the wings 
at left. Dracuicnazzo, the chief elec- 
trician at this switch, is often lost to 
view when not on duty to guide the 
manikins before they go into the mill 
or when they step out of it. In other 
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words, DracHIcNazzo begins where 
the mill leaves off. 

The orchestra pit is flanked by a 
set of irregular steps on which one 
may mount to the stage or remain 
seated to view the scene. On the 
right the steps lead to a high chair- 
like place ready for Satan who, in 
the First Part, will sit almost against 
the proscenium arch. Below him, his 
court will be seated. 

Chairs are placed low down in the 
orchestra pit. The center chair ts 
higher than the others and will be oc- 
cupied in the Second Part by Satan 
with his court on either side. 

There 1s a door in the pit which 
opens into the place where the mani- 
kins are kept. 

Steps lead up from the pit into the 
auditorium. In fact, the entire pit is 
arranged to receive Satan and his 
archdevils that they may view a 
demonstration of the invention known 
as The Red Mill. 

Before the play begins, the stage 
and the pit are in darkness. 

When the audience is seated and 
the performance is about to begin, 
cymbals are heard in the dome. Then 
from out the darkness, muted horns 
are sounded. A brief prelude which 
depicts the tuning up of the vast 
machine ends in a crash as a@ strong 
ray of light discloses a devil, Mava- 
copa, standing on the stage, a wire- 
less telephone instrument in his hand. 
He is the assistant to MacitstTrr, the 
devil who has invented The Red 
_ Mill. Maxacopa is a dark man, wear- 
ing a loose-fitting red duster over his 
devil’s costume. | 


Matacopa. Hell-o! .. . Yes, this 
is the bottomless pit . . . Yes, sir, the 
infernal regions. You have Magister’s 
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laboratory. . . . His assistant, Mala- 
coda, speaking . I understand 
... Yes. ... His Majesty with his 
court and cabinet has started and will 
be here in a few moments according 
to schedule. Thank you, sir. 
[MacisTEeR enters hurriedly. He 
is the most worldly devil 
among the gifted in Hell, but 
he cannot entirely do away 
with the traditional satanic 
mark, for horns show in his 
forehead and his smooth hair 
forms three points. He wears 
a scarlet dress suit of the latest 
cut, scarlet shoes and socks, 
white vest, handkerchief and 
shirt and white bows on his 
red pumps. His tie 1s scarlet. 
He is a super-devil, an engi- 
neer and inventor and has just 
completed a machine which 1s 
intended to wipe out all good- 
ness in the heart of every man 
and woman in the world 
above. He has invited His 
Satanic Majesty to witness the 
final demonstration and will 
exhibit the infernal qualities of 
this machine in the manner of 
a skilled lecturer showing 
travel pictures. He speaks rap- 
idly, but his brilliant mind 
often permits him to make a 
jest and he loves to arouse the 
laughter and applause of the 
lesser devils about him. He 1s, 
in short, a thorough man of 
the (under) world.| 
Mactster. Any answer, Malacoda? 
Matacopa. Yes, Magister. They’ve 
just telephoned the royal party has 
started. 
Macister. Thank you, Malacoda. 
Brr! I feel an apprehensive shiver 
down my spine—even here in Hell. 
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Malacoda, to-day, for the first time, 
this great invention on which we have 
been working for a half million years 
is ready to demonstrate its deadly 
work to His Majesty, Satan... 
Just think of it! The supreme effort 
of my infernal career, The Red Mill, 
the Psycho-Corruptor Infernalis is 
finished—the most superb mechanical 
wonder ever devised by fiendish in- 
genuity. 
Matacopa. 
fernal genius, master. 
Marconi among devils. 
MacistEr [pompously, strutting a 


It’s a triumph of in- 
You are the 


bit}. Oh, I think I’m more than 
that. 

Matacopa. You're the Edison of 
Hell. 

Macister. Even that’s putting it 
mildly. 

Matacopa. You are the Leon- 


ardo da Vinci of the lower regions. 

Macister. That’s more like it! 
By the way, now that I’ve discarded 
my working jumpers, what do you 
think of the fit of my dress coat? 

Matacopa. Faultless. 

Macister. As you know, I’m not 
one of those untidy, impractical, scien- 
tific devils. I believe that genius 
should be becoming inside and out. 
[Flicks his handkerchief under Mava- 
copa’s nose.]| How’s that for per- 


fume? 

Matacopa [staggering]. Simply 
overpowering. 

MacisTEr. It’s synthetic . . . my 


own mixture—hydrogen sulphide and 
ammonia. It’s wonderfully stinky. 
[Sniffs at his handkerchief with evt- 
dent pleasure.| Now let’s get to 
work—the final inspection. [He 
claps his hands and calls for his as- 
sistants who hasten on.|  Scarmig- 
lione, Alichino, Calcabrina, Cag- 
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nazzo,  Libicocco, Draghignazzo, 
Farfarello, Rubicante. 

RusicanTE [entering alone]. 
master. 

[RusicanTE is the most brutal 
looking devil, burly, thick-set 
and fierce. He wears a green 
leather apron. His knotted 
arms are bare. He carries a 
whip which, when he snaps it, 
makes a sound like the report 
of a pistol. The devils squat 
low on their haunches and 
form a semi-circle at Maais- 
TER’s fect. ] 

MacisTer [addressing the squatting 
devils, issuing his final instructions]. 
Gentlemen: His Satanic Majesty is 
about to honor us with his presence. 
The great moment has come for our 
demonstration. You have been my 
faithful fellow-workers. Now is the 
time to prove that you are true sons 
of Hell and worthy of the names the 
great Dante gave you. Careful—be 
alert! There must be no mistake in 
our demonstration to-day. 


Yes, 


Worker Devirs [in chorus]. No, 
master. No, Magister. 

Macisrer. Everything ready? 

Workers [in chorus]. Yes, mas- 
CER. 

Macistrer. Levers, vents, pistons, 


oilers, boilers, wires, fires? 

Workers [in chorus]. Yes, master. 

Macister. Every smallest part 
turning, burning, churning, bobbing, 
throbbing? 

Workers [in chorus]. Turning, 
burning, churning, bobbing, throb- 
bing. 

MacistEr | notices something in the 
distance]. Draghignazzo, see who is 
there. 

[He points down the aisle. 
DRracHIGNAZzo races over the 
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steps and across the orchestra 
pit.| 
DracHicnazzo [running back]. It 
is the Adjutant. 

[The ApyutTanT is seen coming 
down the aisle—a very smart 
gentleman, wearing several 
medals and carrying a gold 
baton with a red light.| 

Apyutant [calls to DracHicNazzo]. 
Attention there, please. Be on the 
look out—the devil himself is coming 
very shortly. [Then in a formal man- 
ner, announcing officially.| Vexilla 
prodeunt Regis Inferni! 

[MacIsTER presses his hand to his 
heart and bows. The worker 
devils jump to their feet.| 

Macister. Vexilla prodeunt! Quite 
so, sir. [Looking into the distance.] 
I see His Majesty’s banners approach- 
ing. [ApJuTANT turns and disappears 
up the aisle into the darkness. The 
worker devils group closely round 
MacistEr.] Careful—take one last 
look. Cagnazzo, to the reflectors. 
Malacoda, the orchestra. Scarmig- 
lione, to the dynamo. Alichino, your 


flywheel. Calcabrina, the _ boilers. 
Farfarello, the vocal records. Libi- 
cocco, your transmissions. [These 


characters dash off. They are sup- 
posed to go into the Mill which we 
do not see until the Second Part.] 
Draghignazzo, to your electric bridge. 
[DRacHIGNAZzo goes up to the 
proscenium bridge.] Rubicante, the 
telephone for the present. [Rusi- 
cANTE goes to the telephone at the 
right. The moment Macister is 
alone, a red glow gradually comes into 
the pit, as though rising from the 
depths below from some mysterious 
A faint blare of trumpets 
Warn the 


source. 
is heard in the distance.] 
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trumpeters along the way. Ready 
with the orchestral records. 

RusicanteE [at the telephone at the 
side.| Malacoda, warn the trump- 
eters. Ready with His Majesty’s 
march. 

[The trumpets sound nearer. 
Satan’s March is heard from 
the machine. Macister ad- 
vances and looking out over 
the audience, bows low. The 
house is in semi-darkness and 
a reddish glow illumines the 
center aisle down which comes 
Satan followed by his retinue. 
Leading the procession are two 
standard bearers carrying black 
and red banners. They march 
to the pit, mount the steps and 
reach the stage where they 
separate and stand at right and 
left. After the standard bear- 
ers, comes the ApjuTant and 
beside him, his secretary (a 
small, thin devil carrying a big 
book and pen). Back of him, 
comes SatTan’s guard of four 
soldiers, then Satan. Two 
imps hold up Saran’s royal 
cloak. He is followed by his 
prime minister and the rest of 
the devils of his court. All 
save SATAN and the imps wear 
correct evening dress, but the 
colors are unusual (red and 
black). The procession ad- 
vances slowly. MacistTEr stands 
with bowed head. When the 
court reaches the pit, Hell's 
national anthem is sung in 
Latin in the machine. Satan 
and all stand in solemn silence 
until the hymn ends. 

SATAN is seen to be a very tall, 
livid man with the saddest face 
in the world, dead dark eyes 
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with circles under them, and a 
black beard. There is a dis- 
solute and indescribable some- 
thing about him which tells 
that he has left no single sin 
undone. He never speaks. His 
deeds and thoughts are so evil 
that he is a man of action, not 
of words. The ApdjuTANT 
(through long association) 
knows what Satan 1s thinking 
and can interpret his slightest 
glance. At the close of the 
anthem, the court moves into 
the pit, Satan leading the way, 
the two little imps following. 
There is a slight pause.| 
Macister. With respectful hom- 
age, I greet His Satanic Majesty, King 
of Hell, my Almighty Master, who 
deigns to honor my humble work- 
shop with his presence. 
[Saran bows, scarcely moving his 
head.| 
Apyurant. His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to come for an in- 
spection of your interesting device. 
His Majesty hopes that this devilish 
invention of a master mind will be a 
credit to the whole infernal race. 
[Glancing at Satan’s face and read- 
ing his wish.| It is his wish that 
the demonstration be conducted at 
once without further ceremony. 
Macister. His Majesty’s wish is 
my command. Pray be seated. 
ApjyuTanTt [to Satan]. Permit me 
to lead the way, sir. [Calling to the 
imps.| Mind His Majesty’s cloak 
over the rough spots. There, sir. 
[Indicating the seat against the pro- 
scenium arch. With great ceremony, 
all stand until Satan is seated. To 
the members of the court.| You'll 
find places just below. [To Saran.] 
Quite comfortable, sir? 
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[Satan looks “yes” with his eyes. 
ApjJuTANT sits. The two 
standard bearers and the guard 
have passed off at a gesture 
from the Avyjutant. As soon 
as Satan is seated, half-naked 
devils appear from the wings. 
Their eyes turn a vivid, wink- 
ing green as they feast their 
glances upon him. RusicaNnte 
snaps his whip at them—they 
vanish. | 

MacisTEr. Are we ready? 

ADJUTANT. Quite. 

Macister. Thank you, sir. [He 
begins by addressing Satan, but pres- 
ently talks directly to the audience, as 
though it formed a part of SaTAN’s 
retinue.| My Sovereign Ruler and 
most exalted Government Officials: 
with your permission, I shall briefly 
explain the character of my invention 
before giving a demonstration. I have 
made a man-corrupting machine. Its 
technical name is psycho-corruptor: 
psycho—the soul; corrumpere—to cor- 
rupt. Hence psycho-corruptor stands 
for soul-corruptor. My machine is a 
real out-and-out devilish conception. 
If we put into this mill a pure, good, 
honest man, within one hour—one 
hour—he will come forth a finished 
blackguard. That is the whole idea. 

[The court is amazed, incredu- 
lous.| 

Apyutant. Extraordinary! 

Macisrer [in the manner of a lec- 
turer]. Now... this colossal mill 
makes bad men out of good almost 
instantaneously. For example: you 
throw your good man into it, he is 
rushed through its compartments 
without pause; the mill begins to 
grind away his illusions, wear away 
his faith, tear his honesty to tatters, 
break up his affection, besmirch his 
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love, blow away his honor—in short, 
it grinds to dust all that is good and 
noble in him. 


Tue Courr [various voices]. 
Bravo! 

Apjyutant. Splendid! 

One Voice [in the audience}. 
Hurrah! 


[Macister bows to the voice in 
the audience. | 
Macister. It destroys all that is 
God-like. 
[The devils wince and hiss.| 
Apjyutant. Oh please, please... 
His Majesty dislikes the word. 
MacisTEr [to Satan]. Pray par- 
don me, Your Majesty. My error. 
[Apyutant dows in assent. Then in 
colloquial fashion, almost confiden- 
tially.| Of course we know that up 
there on the earth they already have 
man-corrupting institutions—I refer 
to the great cities. Take an unspoiled 
young country lad and send him to— 
er—let us say—New York ... and in 
twenty years New York has got him 
ready for us. But—it takes twenty 
years. My machine accomplishes the 
same results in one hour. Think of 
the time saving! [ Addressing Satan. | 
Your Majesty: for half a million 
years—five hundred thousand—I have 
labored on this engine of destruction. 
I was often discouraged, but the 
thought of the fiendish wickedness 
I was endeavoring to perfect gave me 
strength to go on. Now, at last, I 
am ready for the first public test. 
To make my machine, I have utilized 
everything that human research has 
disclosed to the present day. To 
create is not within our power, Your 
Majesty, but to turn to evil use, with 
the brilliancy of genius, the noble 
work of others . . . [Modestly—bouw- 
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glory. 

Tue Court. Bravo! 
Apyutant. A splendid idea. 


Macister [beginning to prepare 
for the experiment]. Now— 

ApjJuTANT. Just a moment, please. 
His Majesty first wishes to be in- 
formed what materials you chose for 
the construction of your mill? 

Macister. Something of every- 
thing, Your Majesty; absolutely every- 
thing. [Very quickly, occasionally 
walking up and down as he speaks 
but gradually talking faster and faster 
until the word “man” halts him.| 
I've used iron, nickel, sulphuric acid, 
roses, phonograph disks, curses, silk 
and tin, cloth, opium, ocean spray, 
hate and love, mud and _ bromide, 
maidenhair fern, clam-shells, thyroid 
glands, passion, vitriol, poppy-sced, 
rubber plants, propellers, clouds, gas, 
sugar, liver-spots, pianos, potash, 
lemons, lentils, sulphur, salt, cocoa- 
nuts, pins and snails, sea-water, tur- 
bines, eidelweiss, sweat of workers, 
laughter, sobs, salt-tears and a thou- 
sand things besides, but above all— 
MAN! MAN is in the mill! [Jn the 
manner of a seer, as though in a 
trance.| Souls have come through 
our gates and I have put them into 
bodies . . . specially processed human 
beings—manikins. Your Majesty, I 
have grafted and injected and hypno- 
tized until they are parts of my ma- 
chine and yet them seem to live. 
Rays and currents direct them; phono- 
graph records give them speech; arti- 
ficial tear-ducts permit them to weep 
convincingly; tickling rays provoke 
their mirth. Their love is a glowing 
trance; their passions burn and scorch 
their puppet souls. 

ApjyuTant. Astonishing! 
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Macister. I have done astonishing 
things with these slaves of mine. 
They are perfected and play their 
parts superbly. . . . Does Your Maj- 
esty wish to see my manikins? 

Apyjutant. His Majesty will view 
a demonstration with much interest. 

Macrsrer. Rubicante, the mani- 
kins. Farfarello, bring your vocal 
records to the bridge. 

_ FarFARELLO [as he is seen to come 
down from above to the electric bridge 
on the proscenium arch|. Coming, 
master. 

[Rupicante has gone down the 
steps, opened the trapdoor in 
the orchestra pit and now calls 
to the devils below.} 

Rusicante. The master wants the 
puppets. Bring them up. 

MacisTer. We have to keep them 
on ice, Your Majesty. Their human 
constitutions cannot stand our cli- 
mate. 

[ScARMIGLIONE, ALICHINO and 
others reénter and remain at 
one side quietly and apart. The 
parade of the mantkins begins, 
RusIcANTE ushering them up 
from the trap below.| 

ApyuTant. Oh, here they come! 
[Presently, as the vampires appear.] 
Ah, the ladies! 

[They are led by the manikin 
Axrons as they file up through 
the trapdoor and ascend the 
steps. MacisTER stands await- 
ing them. Devils with pitch- 
forks guide them, surrounding 
and herding them cautiously. 
Rusicante, who will later 
operate the cylinders on the 
bridge of the machine, is the 
Simon Legree of Hell. He 
gives the manikins vicious 
shoves and pricks, and the 
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devil herders also when he 
thinks they are not attending 
to their duties. These puppets 
represent every character of the 
play except one human being 
and Mima. They are as fol- 
lows: 

A.rons, @ dandy who lives on 
women; the Hussanpo, who 
seems stuffed with machinery 
in place of dignity; the Maw; 
His Serene HicuHness, very 
tall and foreign-looking, wear- 
ing evening dress and orders; 
the Crouptsr, a flashy and or- 
dinary man in evening dress; 
an Op GaMBLER, tottering and 
disappointed; a YouNGc Gam- 
BLER, just an ordinary young 
man gone a little wrong; two 
Women, who will appear at 
the gambling tables, beautiful 
but very dissipated and evil; a 
Waiter, smooth-faced, typical, 
a@ napkin over his arm; a 
FrRENCHMAN; DaANcERS who 
will dance the dance of the 
damned; a GENDARME with 
large, suspicious eyes; another 
GENDARME with a pair of hand- 
cuffs in his hands; Cocotrss 
and several other puppets who 
wili appear in the play. Slowly 
they move on, a mute proces- 
ston of hypnotized slaves with 
closed eyes.] 

Macister. My millstones, Your 
Majesty. As you see them now, they 
are lifeless, silent, like the dead; but 
as soon as the energizing ray touches 
them, they will come to life and enact 
the characters I have made of them. 
[To Dracuicnazzo.] Switch on the 
violet ray, Draghignazzo. 

[DracHicNazzo touches a button 
here and there and a violet 
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light steals over the group. 
Each mantkin slowly comes to 
life and begins to move. Far- 
FARELLO touches a button for 
every character's voice. "They 
recite in chorus the réles or 
parts of the réles they are to 
speak in Part Two. A babel of 
conversation ensues: weeping, 
laughter, cries, aimless move- 
ments and confusion.| 


Croupier. Gentlemen: have you 
placed your bets? 

MacIsTER [explaining]. The 
Croupier. 

Orv Gamster. Yes. 

Younc GaMBLER. Yes. 

Maaister. Gamblers. 

Croupier. Nothing more goes. 

Orv Gamster. Deal. 


Octinc Man [ogling a vampire}. 
Meet me at my hotel. 


Macister. An ogler. 

Postman. I have a special delivery 
letter for Mr.—for Mr.— 

His Serene HicuHness. What 
strange power draws me here to- 
night. . . 

Macrster. His Serene Highness. 

Huspanp [yelling]. How long 


must I ring before you let me in? 


Macister. The husband. 

Maw [whimpering]. I can’t help 
it, sir. 

Macister. The Maid. [As the 
cocotte smirks and waves her hand- 
kerchief.| A cocotte. 

Octinc Man. Meet me at my 
hotel. 


Macrster. They are reciting bits 
of the parts they are to play in the 
mill. 


Axrons. I came in through the 
back door. 

Macister. That fellow is Alfons, 
a boudoir pet... loves married 
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women. He’s the low end of a 
triangle. 
Axrons [to some one who is not 


present]. Pst! Hide behind the cur- 


tain. It’s your husband. . . . Sh! 
Too. laté. . .. 
Oxp Gamsier. Deal... . Deal. 


Crouprer [calling]. Are your bets 
placed, gentlemen? Nothing more 
goes. 

Hussanp. What's going on behind 
my back? What’s up? A poor man’s 
wife in silk stockings such as a trol- 
lop would wear! 

Axrons. Cheer for the people’s 
candidate. 

Votcts OF PEASANTS. 
Hurrah! 

Husgzanp. Out of my house! 

Gamser. I win. 

Otp GaMBLeER [putting a pistol to 
his head]. 1 lose. 

Matp. ..Exeuse, me, I 
come to the door before. 

Axrons [to the Huspanp]. I hap- 
pened in, sir, merely to introduce this 
gentleman: Mr.—er— 


Hear! Hear! 


couldn’t 


His Serene Huicuness. What 
strange power drew me here to- 
nightcks . . 


Ociinc Man. Any pretty girl can 
meet me at my hotel. 

GENDARME [looking about suspi- 
ciously|. Ah! Ah! 


Warrer. La Mima dances like a 
leaf in a flame. 
Macister. Cut off the current. 


Atrons [the last to make a ges- 
ture]. Sh! Sh! ... Hide behind the 
curtain. 

[ FaRFARELLO shuts off the voices.] 


Macister. Take them to the en- 
gine room. [The manikins are 
taken off.| Now bring me Mima. 


[RusicanTE dashes down into the pit 
and disappears.| Your Majesty, per- 
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mit me to exhibit my super-manikin, 
—a woman .. . a destructive woman 
. . . beauty embodied, sin incarnate. 
What a woman! 

Apyutant [adjusting his monocle]. 
Ah? [Looking over his shoulder at 
the other devils of the court.| Now 
we are going to see something. 

[SaTan sits up straighter, cock- 
ing his head—women always 
interest him—awaiting the com- 
ing of Mima, the super-mani- 
kin. Several gnome-imps ap- 
pear from the darkness and 
crawl to the edge of the stage, 
peering down into the orches- 
tra pit. | 

MacisteR [at the telephone]. 
Malacoda, be ready for Mima. [Jn- 
stantly we hear music from the hid- 
den machine. The gnome-.mps, 
crouching on the edge of the stage, 
retreat and form a group in the 
shadows, sitting on their haunches. 
Rusicante, ushering Mima up, ts 
fawning, in marked contrast to his 
former brutal manner. Mima is 
more of an automaton than the others. 
Her face is very pale. Her eyes are 
dark and large with dusky shadows 
under them to make them brilliant. 
She is dressed in white. Her long 
hair, hanging down, gives her an 
angelic appearance. She is the per- 
sonification of an altar saint. She 
moves in a lifeless, languid fashion; 
and were she any place but in the 
infernal regions, a feeling of sym- 
pathy would be aroused by her move- 
ments. CatcaBrina and the other in- 
ventor devils who have made their 
last adjustments, have nothing to do 
on the mill and have reappeared to 
guard Mima. When she reaches the 
top step, she 1s turned by a touch from 
Rusicante and moves to the center 
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of the stage where she stands facing 
MacisTEr, her master. A funnel light 
from the orchestra falls on _ her. 
MacisTer puts his hand on Mima’s 
head and turns her round until she 
faces Saran.] Behold, Majesty .. . 
perfection—my crowning  achieve- 
ment. ... Flames glow within me 
as I feast my eyes upon her loveliness. 
Many centuries had to roll by before 
she could be evolved. I started with 
a maid of Babylon who was born, 
damned and came down to us. She 
was too blood-thirsty. Then I mated 
her offspring with one descending 
from a virgin martyr of Lyons. She 
was not sufficiently bold and cruel, 
so I crossed her with one of the 
Borgia family. She has some Napo- 
leonic blood, too, and a little strain of 
gentle and poetic. Then I gave her 
a drop of the blood of great players 
one of Petrarch’s kin to make her 
from the days of the ancient Greeks 
down to the present. Beside her own 
nervous system, I implanted another 
in her body. Then I added another 
heart. [Pointing to Mrma.] <A 
woman with two hearts—two. 

Apyutant. And what do you call 
her? 


Macister. I call her Mima . 
Latin for female comedian . 
actress. 

ApyuTantT. And what can she do? 

Macister. She? She can do any- 


thing when I direct her with my rays 
and currents. She is the very soul 
of my great Corruptor. Does Your 
Majesty care to see a demonstration 
of her accomplishments? 

ApjuTANtT. His Majesty does. 

Macister. Deign to take notice. 
Draghignazzo, attention: your cur- 
rent at full strength. [A strong white 
light is thrown on Mma.] She will 
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awaken. [A sharp violet ray reaches 
Mrma’s face. She turns her head, 
opens her eyes, takes a long, deep 
breath, drawing it in audibly as 
though the very breath of life were 
animating her, while her hands creep 
to her two hearts, one right and one 
left.] Now she is a living woman 
. .. roses on her lips . . . the spell 
of Egypt in her hair . . . I stole two 
stars one night and set them in her 
eyes. Look: her smile ... [Mima 
gives a sunny smile.| Her hands— 
kindly notice her hands. . . . I melted 
pearls to make those hands . . . two 
hearts beat under them—one madly 
loving, one cold and hating. Of 
course at times—Ahem!—I have 
trouble with one of those hearts, her 
loving heart, her good heart. 

ApyjuTant [rising. Surprised]. 
Why a good heart? His Majesty 
won't like that at all. 

MacistEr [embarrassed]. I can’t 
quite see how it happened myself 
. . . but occasionally she has a good 
impulse. However, I manage to 
check it. [Reassured, ADJUTANT sits. ] 
I shall now demonstrate. Will His 
Majesty please observe how she can 
love. [DracHicnazzo throws a rose 
ray on Mima’s face. | Ready, Farfa- 
rello, with your vocal records... . 
Begin. 

[ FARFARELLO pushes a button.| 

Mima | passionately to an unseen 
young man|. Where have I met you 
before? How handsome you are! 
Come a little nearer’. . nearer.) < . 
Ha! You have flames in your eyes, 
haven’t you? . . . What soft hair to 
run my fingers through. . . . [She 
ripples her fingers as though through 
hair.| I want to play in it...I’m 
mad for you. . . . Oh, there’s such a 
beating here. . . . [Her hand is over 
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touch you . . . my arms long to hold 
you... . You’re twenty, aren’t you? 


Twenty and all passion. Take me. 
... Kiss me. . . . Bruise my mouth 
with your kisses. ... Crush me to 
you... . Closé!’. "2 Closer? 2: Pim 


all yours now. [As though she were 
really in a man’s arms.| How strong 
you are! I love you ...I love you 
. . - love you with every throb of my 
body. I adore you. Kiss me again. 
Don’t be afraid. Kiss me—kiss me, 
my darling, my darling, my da-a-a-a— 
| Mactster has made a gesture to turn 
off the ray and the vocal record. 
Mima is a manikin again.| I re- 
spectfully beg attention. She will 
register hate. [To Dracuicnazzo. | 
Full strength. Farfarello, begin. 
[The ray flickers and bathes 
Mra in a green light.| 
Mima. You dirty dog, how dare 
you come near me! Don’t you touch 
me. Get away from me—let me 
alone. Don’t come a step nearer. . 
Get away. Get away. I loathe you. 
I detest you. Ugh! [As though wip- 
ing her mouth.| Your kisses are dis- 
gusting. I never despised any one 
in my life as I do you. I hate you. 
If you’re wise, you'll keep away from 


me. I'll kill you—I warn you—I'll 
kill you. Ill take a knife and Pi— 
Pll ki—ki.. 


[The current is shut off.| 
Macister. Merely to show you 
what she can do—a little stunt. We'll 
turn on the alternating current. This 
will be love and hate. 
[A rose light is thrown on Mma, 
alternating with a green light. 
Her mood changes instantly 
under the influence of each 
color. } 


Mima. Kiss me. ... Don’t touch 
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me. ... Kiss me. ... Don’t touch 
mies... Ah, kiss;me. ~~ -Stopl i! 
hate you—I love you—I hate you—I 
love you—I hate you—I love you. 

MacisteR [to  DracHicNazzo]. 
Now .... indifference. [A yellow 
light is turned on Mma.] 

Mima. As far as I’m concerned, 
you can go to the devil. 

MacistTER [to Satan]. I beg your 
pardon. 

Apyutant [lightly]. Oh, coming 
from a lady . . . His Majesty won't 
mind, I’m sure. 

Mima. Very well, do anything you 
like—it’s all the same to me. Cer- 
tainly, by all means shoot yourself; 
or, if you prefer, tie a rope round 
your neck and jump out of the win- 
dow. What do I care? 

MacistTEr [calling]. Reverse your 
current. [To Satan.] She’s going to 
lie now. 

[A yellowish-green ray flickers 
on Mma. | 

Mima. I wish I had a baby. I 
want a baby. I want to be the 
mother of a wonderful boy. I want 
him to look just like you. [With a 
cry of yearning.| I want you—you— 
baby. What? Spoil my figure? Oh, 
please be the— 

MaaistEr. Now we'll reverse that 
current and get at the truth. 

[The light flickers. The ray 
changes to another color.| 

Mima. Certainly I won’t have a 
baby. What? Spoil my figure? Oh, 
no. I don’t want to have a baby. 
Have it yourself. Why we can’t 
make ends meet now and a baby 
costs a lot of money. And _ there 
might be two—three . .. who knows? 
Do you? And they’re always need- 
ing something . . . shoes or safety 
pins. Oh, no, I don’t want one. 
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[Raising her voice, almost shriek- 
ing.| I won't have one. [Quieting 
down.] The idea! 

Macister. Another example of her 
delightful femininity. 

[The rose ray is switched on.] 

Mima [an angelic smile lighting 
up her countenance|. No, I don't 
care for jewelry. Please don’t ask 
me to accept it. I don’t want dia- 
monds or pearls. All I want is your 
love. [Macrster has the lights re- 
versed.| Darling, won’t you please 
buy me those pearls at Seligman’s? 
I’m mad for them, I can’t sleep for 
thinking of them. I want them 
round my throat, my pretty throat. 
Ah, don’t be stingy. Give them to 
me, do! And— [Wuth meaning.| 
—you won’t be sorry. .. . You weren’t 
sorry before, were you? You said 
that hour was worth dying for, didn’t 
you? And to-night I feel like loving 
you until— [She conveys the impres- 
sion of resisting a man’s arms.| No, 
dear, give me the pearls first. [Then 
very coaxingly—indulging in baby 
talk.| Ah, lovey, lovey, lovey— 

Macister. A variation. 

[A change is made in the ray.| 

Mma [savagely]. Vl get them if 
I cut your heart out—that’s flat. 

Macister. The proper married 
woman. 

[The ray is changed.] 

Mma. How dare you, sir! You 
did, too. . . . I felt you kiss my 
shoulder when you put on my cloak. 
Even my own husband hasn’t taken 
such a liberty for two years. 

Macister [to Dracuicnazzo]. Re- 
verse. 

[The ray changes.] 

Mma. Dearest, last night when 
my husband was holding me in his 
arms, all I could think of was you. 
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Macister. On the subject of matri- 
mony. 

[DracHicnazzo quickly changes 
the ray.] 

Mma. I don’t ask you to make 
me your wife. I gave myself to you 
for love. .. . ’'d rather be your sweet- 
meart. 3. 

Macister. Reverse the ray. 

[ DracHicNazzo obeys.] 

Mima. Why, you contemptible 
cad, you're trying to get out of 
marrying me. I'll give you a week— 
then if you don’t keep your promise, 
T'll sue you... . I'll disgrace you. I 
was good enough to live with, wasn’t 
I? But when it comes to marrying 
me, you backslide. But you'll keep 
your word—yes, you will—or [’ll— 

[She ends abruptly as Farra- 
RELLO disconnects her voice 
and the light is turned off.| 

Macister. Now she’s going to 
swear. 

Mima [as she is bathed in another 
ray]. Judge, I swear by my mother’s 
memory, this is white. I swear by 
my father’s life, it’s black. I swear 
by both my dear parents that it’s 
neither black nor white. I swear on 
the grave of my darling mother 
[Her voice breaks.| that I’m stand- 
ing on this spot—and I swear on the 
sacred sod over my dear father [Her 
voice breaks again.| that I am not. 
May my sister never get better, poor 
dear, if my gown didn’t cost a mil- 
lion dollars; and may I be unhappy 
for the rest of my life if it cost any- 
thing like it. Do you see my stock- 
ings? [She raises her skirt.) I 
swear by my hopes of Heaven, 
they’re real silk .. . and I'll take my 
oath that there’s not a thread of silk 
in them. I swear that to-day is Mon- 
day—I can prove it—but I also want 
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to put myself on record as swearing 
that it’s Tuesday. Believe me, and I 
know what I’m saying, it’s Wednes- 
day—and I swear it’s Thursday— 
Macister. Or Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday. Go on, Mima and— 
Mima. And I swear that I have 
sworn never to swear. 
[MacisTer gestures to have the 
ray switched off.| 
MactstEer. She knows a thousand 
tricks—but time is short. Let us put 
her in a difficult situation. We shall 
see how plausibly she can get herself 
out of it. 
[A ray is turned on.]| 


Mirae Sheets Shas SiS Dont 
answer. . .. Let him knock. [In a 
whisper.) Sh. ... Keep quiet. ... 


Oh, he’s breaking the lock. . . . Oh! 
Aren’t you ashamed to batter in a 
door and make such a fuss over noth- 
ing. .. . Well, what if I am here? 
... What? ... Why shouldn’t I be 
here with Edwin? He’s sick. . . . 
Look at him ... sick in bed—the 
poor boy. ... I was not. It isn’t so. 
I was merely sitting on the edge of 
the bed—that’s all—putting ice on his 
head. . . . Of course my dress is on a 
chair. Did you think I was going to 
get ice water all over it? ... How can 
I bend over a sick man with a corset 
on? Oh, why waste my breath on 
you. You’re out of your senses... . 
My shoes are off? Certainly. You 
don’t suppose I was tramping round 
the room waking him up, do you? 
.. . My stockings? Heavens above— 
it’s a hot day and I left them at home. 

. . What? On the floor? Oh, 
those—they’re not mine. Must be 
some other woman’s. [Then losing 
her temper.]| Stop! I won't answer 
another question. Very well, then, 
kill me. Wait... . Just to prove to 
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you how much I love you, we'll die 
together. . . . Where’s the revolver? 
No, you mustn’t do the shooting— 
you're too excited. . . . You'll miss. 
... Let me have it. To give you 
even greater proof of my love, Ill 
kill you first and then I'll do away 
with myself. 

[Macistrer has the ray taken off. 
Mrmma becomes passive. | 

Macister. Now [ll show Your 
Majesty how bad she can be in any 
language. Youre French, Mima—a 
street-walker. 

[A green light is turned on, 
FarFARELLO connects her voice 
and she turns into a low type 
of French prostitute. | 

Mra [giving a wink to some one 
who evidently passes her by]. Ah, 
tais toi! Fou le camp! Sale animal 
—pouilleux saligaud! 


Macister. You're a Greek thief, 
Mima. 
Mma. Myy  xovynbyjs! dy 


Kovryn bis 04 cod nEodow 16 uaxaier 
neod yid téoa—llod sive 16 owdodi 
cov; Ads mov 14 yornuata cov, T6 
Od oov.... 

(Don’t move, if you do, I'll pass 
the knife through you. Where 
is your watch? Give me your 
money—your God.) 

Macister. Youre a Hungarian 
coffee house trollop, Mima. 

Mima. Hé te, angydl csak egy 
fingya kavét, és akkor ordkke szeretni 
foglak. Hozz egy taéngyér guldst is. 
Na gyere mar ide—agy egy csokot 1s 
nekem. 

(Ah, give me a cup of coffee and 
I'll love you forever. Stand 
me a dish of goulash, too. 
Come on—for a kiss.) 

Macister. You're in a German 
beer saloon, Mima. 
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Mrma.. .Na, nu sei man nich knick- 
erig—un jib mich schon die paar 
Kroten wat Dich der Kellner uff det 
Jlass Bier rausjejeben hat. Un’ wo 
ich doch zehn Kinderchens hab’ un’ 
nich’n eenzjes mit ’nen richt’ jen 
Vater. 

(Ah, go on, give me the change 
left over from the glass of beer. 
I've got ten children at home 
—not one with a father.) 

Macister. Youre in England, 
Mima. 

Mima [a cockney  street-walker|. 
Aw blimme, I didn’t taike your watch 
—e did it. When I talks to that 
cove, I keep me ’and on my ostrich 
feather—’ed steal the ’eart out of a 
winkle, the bloody, blooming, bleedin’ 


bloke! Ow, kiss me foot! 
[MacistEr has the light turned 
off. | 
MacisTer. Greet a room full of 


people, Mima, from the highest to 
the lowest, according to their rank. 
Mra [ making three low bows—to 
imaginary Royalty]. I lay my most 
devoted homage at your feet, Your 
Majesty. [Bowing with less defer- 
ence.| Your humble servant, Your 
Highness. [Changing again.| I am 
honored, Your Excellency. [Gayly.] 
Good evening, Monsieur le Marquis. 
[Then somewhat condescendingly.| 
How do you do, sir? [Jovially, as 
though to a pal.| Hello, Freddie. 
Macister. She laughs. . . . She 
weeps. [The rays are taken off and 
she assumes the posture she held 
when she came on, head uplifted, 
eyes shut, hands by her side.| 
Voila! 
Tue Court. Bravo! Bravo! 
Macistrr. Take her away till ’m 
ready. .. . Careful, Rubicante. 
Rusicantge. Yes, master, yes. 
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Macister [to his assistants]. Go. 
[RupicanTE touches Mima gently. 
She goes mechanically on her way 
and disappears followed and guarded 
by MactstEr’s assistants.| My mani- 
kins are assembled, Majesty—the 
machine is ready to start. [Impres- 
sively.| What we need now is a 
human being, a man of irreproach- 
able character from the world above, 
to demonstrate. 

ApyuTant. His Majesty wishes to 
know how this can be done? 

Macister. It is very simple. [To 
Dracuicnazzo.] Break through. [4 
lever 1s turned and a rumble 1s heard 
off as though a fissure had opened 
through stone and earth.| Now give 
me the sky above the earth. [An- 
other rumble is heard and a patch of 
blue sky with stars in it is seen at 
the right. A gigantic telescope 1s 
lowered.| We have here a telescope 
to focus upon the earth, that we may 
look about among the inhabitants, to 
find a pure, honorable and _ simple- 
hearted individual. This person will 
be brought down and put through 
the mill. Of course we'll choose a 
man, for to grind evil into a woman 
would be like salting the sea, greas- 
ing oil, cooling ice, blackening coal or 
heating Hell. 

Apyutant. What you say, sir, is 
so ‘obvious that His Majesty deems 
further remarks superfluous. In fact 
His Majesty says to cut out the chat- 
ter and get to business. 

Macister [after bowing]. Quite 
right. Then let us begin our search, 
Rubicante. [RusicantTE comes for- 
ward to focus the telescope upon the 
earth.| Let me see .. . the poorer 
classes first... . Some peaceful home, 
the abode of purity and virtue. 
[Rusicante steps back from the 
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telescope, as MactsteEr looks through. | 
Ah, this looks good ...a_ sub- 
urb ... quiet little street, small 
neat house... . [Explaining to the 
members of the court.| A school- 
master just coming home to his wife 
and his dinner. May we view a close- 
up of his home life? 

Apyutant. His Majesty is averse 
to education; but he'll take a look. 

MacistEr. Then I shall throw the 
schoolmaster’s home on the screen. 
Rubicante, connect the wireless that 
we may hear voices. [A circle of 
light is projected on the black cur- 
tain at the back and presently we see 
a yroom materialize.| It won’t annoy 
the schoolmaster and his wife. They 
won’t know we’re looking at them. 

ApyutTant. That gives me an idea. 
We could have a lot of sport peeking 
into homes, ladies’ boudoirs and _ all 
that sort of thing. 

[The room is small, cheery, very 
simply furnished. A_ little 
table is laid for two. The 
SCHOOLMASTER Ads just come 
home, carrying a small bunch 
of flowers. He 1s about thirty- 
two, a plump little man. He 
has a bland, indulgent manner 
until he grows angry, then he 
is a decidedly nasty person. 
Eret, fis wife, is a little 
younger. She cooks, bakes 
and scrubs from morning until 
night. | 

ScHootmasTEr. Is my little wife 
glad to see me home again? 

Erer. Yes, my dear good husband. 
[Noticing the simple garden flowers 
in his hand.| Oh, what lovely 
flowers! 

ScHootMasTER. Yes .. . from the 
dear children. . [Handing the 
flowers to her.| Here, Etel, my love. 
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I don’t believe there ever was a 
schoolmaster so adored by his pupils, 
the dear little souls. 

Ere. You deserve their love, my 
darling. [She kisses him.] Are you 
tired, dear? 

ScHOOLMASTER [sitting at the table]. 
Just hungry, my sweetheart. . . . 
Where’s the soup? 

Eret. Here: all ready. A nice little 
bowl of hot soupie, for my tired little 
man. 

ScHOOLMASTER [tucking a napkin 
under his chin]. Do you know, my 
love, my profession is the most won- 
derful in the world; but of course a 
man must have genius for it. 

Errt. And you have, dearest. 
You're perfect. How fortunate I am 
to be your wife. 

ScHOOLMASTER. I can assure you 
that it’s very elevating to feel that one 
is an upright man. [He has tasted 
the soup.) What kind of soup is 
this, anyway? 

Erer. Your favorite. 
Aren't you pleased? 

ScHootMasTER. I can’t make out 
what it is. 

Erer. Pea-soup for the first time 
this season. 

SCHOOLMASTER. 
you put in it? 

Ere.. Noodles. 

SCHOOLMASTER. 
little bullets. 

Erev. Bullets? 

SCHOOLMASTER. Yes. 

Errr. Why, those are the peas. 
What kind of 


Welle. 


have 


And what 


No, I mean the 


SCHOOLMASTER. 
peas? 

Err. What kind of peas? Peas. 

ScHooLmasTER. Don’t argue. There 
are two kinds of peas—fresh and 


dried. 
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Erer. But darling, can’t you see 
that these are fresh, green peas? 

ScHooLMasTER. I certainly cannot. 
They’re mud color. 

Erer. Oh, dear! I tramped miles 
just to get you this season’s first green 
peas and— 

SCHOOLMASTER. 
dried. 

Erer. You're horrid! I walked my 
feet off to get them. 

ScHOoLMaSsTER. I don’t care if you 
did walk your feet off—that wouldn’t 
make these peas fresh. And _ the 
soup’s cold. 

Erer. No wonder, after you've 
been fishing in it all this time. 

ScHooLMaSTER. This soup was 
cold before I started to fish. 

Erer. Stop tormenting me. . . 
My poor old mother warned me that 
you'd turn out like this... . You were 
late—that’s why the soup’s cold. 

ScHooLMmasTER. The soup is cold 
because you’re lazy and careless. 

Ere [beginning to cry]. I tried 
so hard to please you! 

ScHOOLMASTER. You never mended 
my suspenders. To-day, just when I 
was delivering an oration on Na- 
poleon’s conquests, my: trousers came 
down, and you can imagine how 
those nasty youngsters enjoyed them- 
selves. 

Erex [still crying]. I had to hurry 
out to buy the peas. 

ScHOOLMASTER. You didn’t sew the 
button on my vest, either. My night 
shirt is ripped, my tooth-brush is los- 
ing its bristles, you didn’t sharpen my 
pencils and my shoe-laces are all 
knotted. 

Erex [sobbing]. I had to rush for 
the peas. 

ScHOOLMasTER [jumping to his feet 
—shouting]. Stop that howling—stop 


Bah! They’re 
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it I say, or I'll smash everything. 

Breese) can'tvhelp' it). Pmi'so 
utterly mi-miserable! 

[Another burst of tears.] 

ScHOOLMaSsTER. Stop that howling. 
[He throws a spoon at her.| Damn 
this whole rotten stinking life of 
mine—to hell with it all. 

[He smashes everything on the 
table.| 

ApjuTant [rises, beckoning to 
MacisTEr]. St! Professor. . . 

Macister. At your command. 

Apyutant. In His Majesty’s opin- 
ion, we have had enough of this 
righteous schoolmaster. [By this 
time, the SCHOOLMASTER has seized 
his hat to leave the house and is 
shouting: “I'll go where I can get a 
plate of appetiz....” But before he 
can say “ing,” the picture 1s dis- 
solved.| Such a scoundrel will even- 
tually get down to us anyway. Your 
machine is superfluous in his case. 
He has already damned himself by 
the sin of wrathfulness. 

[ Szts.] 

Macister. I’m sorry. He began 
so nicely! I really thought when he 
came home with the posies and that 
guileless face of his, that we’d found 
our man. But with His Majesty’s 
permission, we'll continue our search. 
Let me see.... [He looks through 
the telescope as RuBICANTE adjusts it 
and steps aside.| Were we have an- 
other mortal ...an author, a poet... 
dreamy, soulful. ... 

ApyutTant. Sounds good. 

Macister. Women adore him, I 
see. 

Apyutant. All the better. 

MacisTer. What’s more—he is in 
love. Just now, he’s on his way to his 
lady fair. Shall we look in and 
listen? 
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Apjutant. By all means [Chuck- 
ling unctiously.| We love the ladies. 

Macister. We are about to peek 
into the fair lady’s boudoir. 

ApyuTant. Good! 

[As before, the telescope forms a 
circle of light at the back and 
a scene materializes, showing a 
portion of a luxurious room in 
which Parmyra, a_ beautiful 
woman, is seen lying on a 
chaise longue, her arms out- 
stretched. | 

Macister. She is evidently expect- 
ing the young man. [The door-bell 
is heard to ring.| Here he comes. 

[The poet enters. He is young 
and handsome.| 

Patmyra [rising]. At last you 
have come, you dear, dear, dear— 
[He greets her with a long passion- 
ate kiss which she would like to 
evade.| Oh, how long it seemed.... 

Porr. Am I late, my angel? 

Patmyra. No, no, darling. 

Porr. See what I have brought 
yous: 
[Offering her a bunch of violets.] 

Patmyra. Violets? Now? When 
they are so rare? 

Porr. There, there, let me kiss 
that smile. 

[He kisses her passionately. ] 


Parmyra. Don’t, Albert, please. 
Don’t eat me up. 
Poser. I will eat you up... every 
bit of you. 
[Goes on kissing her.] 
Parmyra. No, no... you're smoth- 


ering me. I'll suffocate. . 

Port. Now, now, darling, isn’t it 
nice? Confess. 

Patmyra. Yes, but— 

Port. But— 

Parmyra. Oh please, let me alone 
—please. . . . [Going back to the 
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chaise longue, she begins to ery.| Oh, 
I’m terribly unhappy. 

Porr [sitting beside her]. Why? 

Parmyra. Because when you are 
with me, you think of nothing 
butetac. 

Porr. What? 

Parmyra. Kissing and hugging 
and ... all the rest of it. 

Port. But don’t I love you? 

Parmyra. In a way... . But the 
moment we're together, you spring at 
me like a tiger. If you would only 
tell me of your life, your work, your 
joys, your sorrows. 

Porr. My sorrows?— When you 
sit here and I can see those adorable 
ankles. <..% 

[He kneels before her and takes 
her in his arms.| 

Patmyra. No. ... No... . That's 
just what I meant. . . . I know that 
you only love my body. 

[Struggles to free herself; she 
pushes him away with her 
foot. | 

Port. Little fury—she is actually 
kicking me away. Oh, oh, how 
strong we are. 

Patmyra. No, Albert, don’t! Oh, 
if only once, just once, we could have 
a peaceful moment together .. . 
[Puts her head on his shoulder.| .. . 
like this. .. . Now talk to me calmly. 
I want to learn from you. I want to 
be a help to you. I want— [He 
breathes the perfume of her hair and 
kisses her wildly.| No, no, it’s the 
poet who pours out his soul in verses 
that I love. 

Port. Why are your lips so red, 
so warm, so sweet.... [She rises 
and crosses the room, but he follows 
her.| You living, burning flame. . . 
You— 

[He seizes her again.]| 
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Patmyra [screaming]. That’s not 
what I want! Not what I want. Oh, 
I wish I were dead! 

Port. What is sweeter than this 

. . to soothe this little whimpering 
dear with caresses . . . then to coax 
her, rouse her, thrill her until at last 
she wipes away her tears and is ready 
for more, more, more _ kisses. 
Come... 

[He takes her in his arms to the 
chaise longue.| 

[The devils of the court rise 
from their seats and almost 
climb over the edge of the 
stage, carried away by the 
scene. | 

Patmyra [in despair.| Im going 
to kill myself ...I can’t live on 
like this. 

[Macister, disgusted, spreads his 
coat-tails to hide the scene as 
RusicanTE dissolves the view. 
The devils, greatly  disap- 
pointed, go back to their seats, 
making wry faces.] 

Apjutant. Professor, His Majesty 
wishes to make two comments: the 
first is that you saw fit to blot out the 
view just when things were beginning 
to look interesting. 

Macister. I admit that, but— 

Apjutant. The other: that you 
were justified in doing so because we 
are sure of that fellow, anyway. He’s 
ours. [The devils in the orchestra pit 
gloat and laugh at the prospect of a 
new poet in Hell.| In His Majesty’s 
opinion, this fellow is a boudoir hog 
who is going to boil in his own blood 
because he defiled love by sensuality. 
Professor, that was another unfortu- 
nate selection. 

Macister. We are having hard 
luck. But it’s very difficult to find 
a really good man. However, we'll 
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discover one if His Majesty will have 
patience for another attempt. 
Apjyutant. Keep on until you get 
your pure, virtuous man—but where 
you'll find him, I don’t know. [Turns 
to the devils in the orchestra pit.| 
Have you any idea where a pure, 
good, virtuous man can be found? 

[They are stumped. | 

Macister [who has gone to the 
telescope, sees a view to his liking}. 
Ha! Here’s a very prominent man: 
moral, serious-minded, the benefactor 
of his country, the idol of his people. 

[This scene is thrown suddenly 
into view. We see a platform, 
draped with bunting, and a 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT mak- 
ing a speech. He is about 
forty-five, fat, red-nosed, a sort 
of ward politician—dyed in the 
wool. | 

M. P. [as though addressing a vast 
multitude|. Fellow Citizens: I, who 
have devoted the best years of my life 
to politics and the people— 

ApyuTant [jumping to his feet, 
shouting]. Halt! Cut that out! 

[ There 1s great commotion as the 
arch devils in the orchestra pit 
set up a din of protest. | 

Devits oF THE Court. Stop it! 
Give him the hook! He won't do! 
Out with him! Booh! Booh! Booh! 

MacisTer [to RusicanTEe]. Snap 
it out. [RusicanTEe turns the tele- 
scope and the scene disappears. The 
outraged devils of the court whistle, 
groan, hiss and cat-call. MactsT=r en- 
deavors to apologize, but is howled 
down.| Please, gentlemen . . . pray 
calm yourselves... . 

ApyuTANT [as quiet 1s restored]. 
Outrageous! 

A Voick FROM THE Pir, 
have it! 


We won't 
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Apyutant. His Majesty objects to 
another politician down here. They 
demoralize the place. [To Saran, 
who has been whispering in his ear.| 
What, sir? . .. His Majesty says if 
another politician turns up, he will be 
tormented, scorched, _ pitch-forked, 
roasted, tossed about in blasts of 
stinky wind and be made to dance 
on red-hot coals. 

Macister. I—one moment, I beg 
of you. I humbly apologize. . . . My 
mistake, . . . A thousand pardons. It 
won't happen again. [He joins 
Rusicante who has adjusted the tele- 
scope.| Permit me to say I have 
located a young forester. Shall we 
try him? 

ApyuTant. Go ahead, but... 

Macister. An amiable young fel- 
low—lives peacefully in his little cot- 
tage in the woods. 

ApyuTant. Is he really a nice sort? 

Macister. His wife adores him. 

Apyutant. Ah! And his wife? 
Is she pretty? 

MacisTer [studying her in the 


telescope|. Mmm... she has a 
sweet face. 

Apyutant. We'll look him over, 
then. 


[Presently we see a spot on the 
edge of the forest at twilight. 
Janos, the forester, and ILonka, 
his wife, are sitting on the 
bench under a tree. The scene 
is peace itself. JANOos is young, 
good-looking and very shy. He 
loves his little fireside and is 
probably the only man in the 
world faithful to his marriage 


vows. He wears a wedding 
ring. | 
Janos. There’s nothing as beauti- 


ful as summer in the woods... so 


peaceful. 
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ILonxa. My dear Janos, I am al- 
ways happy with you. 

Janos. Ilonka, my little wife... . 

Itonxa. Now tell me what you 
did all day while I was visiting my 
old father. 

Janos. Well, let me see. .. . I got 
up in the dark while you were still 
sleeping and said a prayer. After 
breakfast, I went to the post office and 
sent money to my dear old mother. 

TLonxa. That’s what made me 
love you at first—your devotion to 
your mother. 

Janos. May God bless and keep 
her many years. . . . Then I went to 
see the sick woodchopper. 

ILonka. You are so 
thoughtful. 

Janos. It’s simply a question of 
duty, dear. Then I came home again 
and fed the dog, the cat, the squirrel 
and the silkworms. 

Itonka. How they all love you! 

Janos. Then I went into the woods 
and put back that bird’s nest those 
bad boys took out of the tree yester- 
day. 

Itonxa. God will bless you for 
doing that, I know. There isn’t a 
day of your life that you don’t do 
some good deed. 

Janos [modestly]. Oh.... 

Apyutant [whispering]. Pst! Pro- 
fessor. . . . [4s Macister comes for- 
ward.| This looks promising. 

MacisTer. Quite right. But let us 
keep him under observation a little 
longer. 

Itonxa. And what did you do 
after that, dear? 


kind—-so 


Janos. I read a letter from my 
dear mother. 
[Taking a_ letter from his 
pocket. } 
ILonka. I’m so sorry we had 
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words, Janos . . . your mother and I. 
She wanted me to cook your creamed 
cabbage her way and I wanted to cook 
it my way. She was very angry and 
I said— Oh, I don’t know what I 
didn’t say to her.... 

[Sniffs, wiping away a tear.]| 

Janos [the peacemaker]. Here, 
Ilonka, she sent this message to you. 

ILonxa [touched]. Oh, a violet. 
[She takes a pressed violet from the 
letter. She reads.| “My dear child, 
don’t cry any more. I love you be- 
cause my dear boy loves you. No 
matter what you said or did, I would 
forgive you. Life is too short not 
to forgive. His mother.” [She wipes 
her eyes.] Isn’t she good to forgive 
me? 

Janos [patting her hand]. There, 
dear. [She kisses him.] There’s one 
thing that happened this morning 
that I didn’t tell you. 

Itonka. Yes? 

Janos. As I was strolling through 
the woods, I heard the clatter of hoofs 
behind me . . . and I saw the beau- 
tiful young countess come cantering 
along on her black mare. 


ApyutTant. Wh-o-a! 

Macister. Yes? 

Apyutant. I must watch him 
closely. 


ILonka. You mean Countess Alice? 

Janos. Yes, the titled lady who 
wrote me that she would gladly leave 
her husband for my sake. 

ILonxa. Disgraceful! 

Janos. God will punish her and all 
her kind. 

Apjutant. This is getting better 
and better. 

MacisteEr. 
longer. 

Janos. And what do you think I 
did when I saw her coming? I 


But let us look a trifle 
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climbed up a big tree like a cat and 
hid myself in the thick branches. . 
She rode past—looking for me. Then, 
when she couldn’t find me, she gal- 
loped back to the castle. 


Itonxa. My dear, good, faithful 
husband! 
Janos. The loveliest countess in 


the world couldn’t make me forget 
my darling sweet wife. My marriage 
vows are as sacred to me as to you. 

ApjuTanT [as though he had wit- 
nessed a rare spectacle}. There you 
are at last! A man who is faithful 
to his wife . . . probably the only one 
in the world and we've seen him! 

Itonka. And what did you do 
next, sweetheart? 

Janos. I stopped at the chapel and 
prayed that Heaven would bless us 
with a child. Then I took our little 
savings to the bank. Dearest, I am 
hoarding every penny to buy you that 
ring with the green stone, the little 
emerald ring you want so much. 

Itonka. Oh, you darling! 

Janos. But don’t let it make you 
vain. As good Christians, we must 
regard this life as nothing but a vale 
of tears. 

ApyuTant. Professor, this is sim- 
ply overwhelming. 

Macister. That’s what I think. So 
far—he’s great. 

ILonka [as Janos lights his pipe]. 
You're the best man in the world. 
And that’s why I’ve cooked you the 
finest creamed cabbage that ever was 
made. 

Janos. Creamed cabbage? 
you dear little woman! 

Itonxa [rising]. Ivll be ready 
soon. Can you hear it bubbling? ... 
There’s a whole quart of cream in it 


to-day. 


Oh, 
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Janos [smacking his lips]. Mmm 
. my favorite dish. 

ILonxa. I put smoked sausages on 
top, and under each little sausage I 
laid a nice, thin, crisp slice of fried 
bacon. 

ADJUTANT. Yum — yum — that 
sounds good....I always loved 
creamed cabbage. 

ILonxa. I’m letting it simmer and 
sizzle and bubble till you can taste 
the smoked sausage and bacon in the 
cabbage, all nice and juicy. [Great 
commotion in the royal party and 
sounds of munching, chewing, neigh- 
ing, smacking of lips, swallowing and 
stamping of feet.] Here, dear, you 
keep the letter and violet till the cab- 
bage is done. Then I'll lay it in my 
prayer-book. [She slips it into his 
coat-pocket.] Ill call you as soon as 
the cabbage is on the table—all pip- 
ing hot. It’s your own dear mother’s 
recipe. 

[She goes into the kitchen.] 

ApjuTant. Bravo! 

[The lights are fading. A peace- 
ful day is drawing to a rosy 
close. Sheep bells sound and 
the pipe of a passing shepherd 
is heard. | 

Janos. This is true happiness .. . 
a peaceful pipe, a day well spent, a 
quiet evening, a clear conscience—and 
creamed cabbage. 

[He smokes serenely.| 

Macister [fo ApyuTant]. Please 
inform His Majesty that I can find 
no defect in this specimen. I would 
recommend him for our purposes. 

Apyutant. His Majesty approves 
of your selection. 

Macister. Then, if you please, I 
shall have this man caught and 
brought down here. We'll test the 
efficiency of the machine on him. We 
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shall see him damned in one hour. 
[Claps his hands.|  Calcabrina? 
Alichino? [The two devils leap for- 
ward from the shadows.| Put on 
your black cloaks. You are going in 
quest of this fellow. . . . [Points to 
Janos who is serenely smoking.] 
Seize him and bring him down. 
Make haste. 

[Catcaprina and AxicHiNno dash 
away. We hear the whir and 
rush of wind as though the 
two devils sent in search of 
JANos were going up, up, up, 
up. | 

Janos [murmuring to himself]. 
Was ever man more blessed than I 

. more blessed than I? [He sur- 
veys the tranquil, peaceful scene.| 
Happy are those who can find rest 
and quiet far from the wicked— 
where no prying eyes can gaze on 
their peaceful sanctuary. [Every devil 
in the orchestra pit is peeping at 
Janos, who, sitting in his garden, ig- 
norant of his impending fate, is now 
singing a simple air:] 

“The sheep are in the fold, 

The stars are in the sky, 

The moon has turned to gold 

The glistening fields of rye.” 

[Blowing a cloud of smoke.]| 

“O Lord, protect me as I rove 

A shep—” 

| At this moment two hands, one 
right and one left of him, reach out 
from behind a tree and cover his lips. 
Janos gives a smothered cry.| What's 
this? Let go, you ruffans— [He 
begins to struggle and in muffled 
tones, shouts.| Help! Robbers! 
Poachers! Let go! Let— 

[The scene is dissolved. In the 
darkness, we hear cries of 
“Help! Help!” growing fainter 
and fainter—then silence.| 
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Macister. We've got him. [He 
steps forward.| Your Gracious 
Majesty, honored gentlemen: as the 
place where we had the pleasure of 
seeing this young forester is one bil- 
lion eight hundred and seventy-four 
thousand million six hundred and 
fifty-six thousand kilometers from 
here, even with devilish assistance and 
utmost celerity, it will take ten min- 
utes or so for a mere MAN to go to 
Hell. So—until they arrive—I beg 
Your Gracious Majesty to permit a 
brief intermission and perhaps deign 
to visit the buffet for light refresh- 
ments and cooling drinks. [Seeing 
the ApjuTANT rise at the words “cool- 
ing drinks.”| The Adjutant is gra- 
ciously leading the way. 

ApyutTant. Er—I say—have you 
any creamed cabbage? 

Macister [regretfully]. Sorry. 
[Satan’s March is played again as 
the procession forms. MacisTEr 
stands in a deferential attitude. The 
two standard bearers appear on 
both sides of the stage, as before. 
SATAN goes up to the stage, crosses 
and disappears, followed by the others. 
RusicanTe swells with pride.| Went 
off very well indeed. [Then in sud- 
den fear—realizing that the whole 
test depends upon Mima.| Quick— 
Mima! One last word. [Calling.] 
Draghignazzo? Farfarello? [Rust 
CANTE dashes off to get Mra. 
Dracuicnazzo and FarFarELLo ap- 
pear and take their places on the 
bridge. Dracuicnazzo throws the 
ray until it lays a path for Mima 
to walk on. She appears as a mani- 
kin, on the path of light, followed by 
Rusgicante. As she nears MacitstTEr, 
the violet ray is thrown on her.| 
Mima. .. . [There is no response.| 
Mima, wake up. . . . [Her eyes open 
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under a stronger ray.| Mima: this is 
the moment that will make me master 
of the world. With your help, I can 
destroy everything created by God. 
[The devils writhe, they cannot over- 
come their fear and detestation of this 
word.| Do you hear me, Mima? 
Mima [echoing]. Yes . . . by God. 
Macister. You've got to fight 
Him, too—God ...do you under- 
stand? You're to fight God and His 
angels and win. Now—[As he bends 
forward gazing into her eyes.|—what 


are you to do? 

Mima. I’m to win God and His 
angels. 

MacisTer [terrified]. No, no! 
Fight them and win—[ Almost snarl- 
ing.|—fight. 


Mia [savagely]. Tl fight and I'll 
win. 
[There is gleeful laughter from 
every devil and imp in Hell.| 
Macister. That’s it! And I'll 
grant you anything you ask—any- 


thing—down here or on_ earth 
[Pointing.| up there. 
Mma. Up there... what’s up 
there? 
PART 
[scene 1: When the lights go up, 


we see the same scene. A red curtain 
is at the back. The stage is empty. 
There is no one in the orchestra pit.] 


Matacopa [entering in haste]. 
Magister? Where is Magister? 

Macister [suddenly appearing]. Is 
the earth man here? 

Matacopa. They’ve just brought 
him down. 

Macister. Where is he? 

Matacopa. In the testing room. 


We're ready. 
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Macister. A place with streets and 
people in them. I'll give you the rays 
for a day and let you go up—your 
pockets full of money to buy things; 
things to make you more beautiful; 
things for which women barter their 
souls. . . . Yes, and you shall see the 
big skies and the bright shining 
moon with a man in it and— 

Mima. I want that man. 

Macister [charmed, throwing up 
his hands and turning to Rusicante]. 
She wants the man in the moon. 
Trust her! Why, I can’t fail. | At 
a gesture from Macaister, the lights 
flicker and Mima turns into a mani- 
kin again.| Take her to the engine 
room .. . carefully. [His eyes ablaze 


with triamph and adoration.| You 
little devilkin! 
[RupicanTE picks her up. 


Macister adjusts her doll-like 
foot which has struck an awk- 
ward position in the air, and 
hastens off to have a last look 
at his machine. | 


THE END OF PART ONE 


TWO 


Mactster. Watch for your signals. 
[| Malacoda rushes off.| Scarmiglione? 

SCARMIGLIONE’s Voice. Yes, mas- 
ter? 

Maaister. Tell His Majesty I have 
the honor to report the arrival of the 
man selected for our experiment. If 
His Majesty and the gentlemen-in- 
waiting will graciously be seated, we 
can begin. 

SCARMIGLIONE’s VOICE. 
ter. 

MacisTer [to RusicaNTeE who en- 
ters|. Now then, this man .. . allow 


Yes, mas- 
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for the fact that he is an unknown 
quantity. We are sure of our mani- 
kins in the mill but a little leeway 
with your lights and levers for this 
pure guileless forester. 

RusicanTe. Yes, master. 

Macister. Before we get through 
with this fellow, he’ll be so low that 
a hell-rat won’t associate with him, 
the sex-proof nincompoop! 

[As he laughs, he digs Rust 
CANTE in the ribs. RUuBICANTE 
bursts into laughter and goes 
off giving his whip a crack. 
Suddenly, from all directions, 
mirthless laughter is heard. 
The music of Satan’s March 
begins. Mactster draws him- 
self up with dignity and the 
laughter ceases at his gesture.| 

Apyutant [strolling on in advance 
of Satan, wiping his mouth—he has 
had a cocktail|. Professor, don’t put 
on too much dog for His Majesty. 
He’s really very democratic. 

Maaister. We shall endeavor to 
be informal without being familiar. 

Apyutant. That’s it. [As Satan’s 
March continues, the two standard 
bearers appear and halt right and left. 
After the royal procession comes on, 
SaTAN’s guard disappears. MacisTEr, 
who has bowed, approaches the 
orchestra pit as SATAN descends and 
gestures toward the chairs. Satan 
seats himself in the center of the 
orchestra pit, the Prime MInIsTER at 
his left, the Apyutant at his right. 
The Secretary sits on a stool just 
behind the Avyjutant. When all are 
seated and MactstTer 1s about to be- 
gin.| One moment, Magister, one 
moment. [His Majesty has turned 
up his coat collar.) His Majesty is 
chilly. 

MacisTER 


[whisking a_ ther- 
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mometer out of his pocket.| What? 
Only one hundred and fifty degrees 
above zero? [Calling off.]| More 
heat. 

A Voice [speaking down a tube]. 
More heat. 

Apyutant. I ordered not less than 
six hundred degrees. Do they want 
His Majesty to catch another cold— 
and winter coming on? Please rake 
the fires under us and give us heat 
in this place. Brr! 

[Resumes his seat.] 

MacistER [bows]. It is done. 
[Macisrer now claps his hands and 
the curtain rises, showing the tower- 
ing machine silhouetted against a 
fiaming red background. It conveys 
@ sinister impression. 

A clock with a_ phosphorescent 
hand 1s placed conspicuously on the 
machine. It is only meant to record 
one hour to mark the passing of 
time needed to put a man through 
every sin in the world. 

Maiacopa 7s standing on the 
bridge, in front of the levers, needles, 
records and disks used by him for 
mechanical music. 

FarFarELLo, in charge of the voice 
records for the manikins, stands be- 
fore his instrument. 

A platform extends from the 
bridge of the machine to the electric 
bridge on the proscenium, so that 
FaRFARELLO can adjust vocal records 
there and work side by side with 
Dracuicnazzo when necessary; that 
is, when the manikins are out of the 
mill. A number of men are on the 
mill awaiting the signal to begin. 

MacisTEr points proudly to the ma- 
chine.] Behold The Red Mill, Your 
Majesty! 


Apjurant. His Majesty is im- 
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pressed by the imposing exterior of 
the machine. 

Macister. I thank you, sir. His 
Majesty will notice the three cylinders 
[Pointing to the column-like cylinders 
on the machine.] which cover the in- 
ner parts of the mill. They will 
presently be opened and we shall see 
the great Corruptor at work. [Calls.] 
Rubicante, the manikins. 

[Rusicante beckons and the 
mantikins are herded on by the 
half-naked devils with pitch- 


forks.] 
MacisTer. Into the mill with 
them. 
Rusicante. Forward, send them 
forward. 


[A cylinder is opened to receive 
the mantkins.] 

Macister. Now our super-manikin 
will go into the mill. Bring Mima. 

Apyutant. She is, I take it, the 
little lady who is going to cause all 
the trouble? 

Macister. Yes, sir. [As Mima is 
brought on.| Rubicante, adjust her 
in position. 

RUBICANTE. 
Ward... « 

[Mra goes up and disappears in 
the mill. RusicanTE now takes 
his place on the bridge.| 

MacisTER. Attention. .. . 
man at his post? 

Voices oF WorKERS ON THE Ma- 
cHINE [In chorus.] Yes, yes. Yes, 
master. 

MacisTEr. Sire: the mill is ready 
to—er—grind. The — millstones 
[Meaning the puppets.] are in place. 
... Bring on the man. 


Yes, master. For- 


Every 


[Cacaprina and ALIcHINo enter 
half carrying JANos, who 15° 


frightened. In his struggle to 
escape, he loses his hat. One 
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of the imps picks it up and is 
seen wearing it throughout the 
play.] 

Janos. O, good God help me! 
[The devils in the orchestra pit wince 
at the name of “God” and hiss.] 
What place is this? 

RusicanTE [harshly]. Keep quiet. 

Auicuino. Sh! 

Janos. O, God! God! God! [The 
devils in the orchestra hiss in terror.] 
Where have they brought me? 

Macrsrer. Although you’re asking 
some one else, Ill answer you. You 
are in Hell. 

Janos [kneeling]. May the Lord 
have pity! 

MacisTer. Get up—up—up! Stop 
that praying. 

Rusicante. Up! Up! 

MactstTEr [as Janos is lifted to his 
feet]. Now don’t be afraid. Don’t 
make any fuss and we won’t hurt 
you. 

Janos. But what do you want with 
me? Why was I brought down here? 
Am I alive or dead? 

Macitsrer. Don’t be so inquisitive. 
If you can’t hold your tongue, we'll 
hold it for you. 

Rusicante. Sh! 

Macister. Have you 
him, Malacoda? 

Matacopa [coming forward]. Yes, 
master. Here is the X-ray; here the 
report on his blood pressure, his tem- 
perature, his electronic cardiograms 
and a few general observations. 

[Imps have gathered to look at 
a living man. They have never 
seen one before.| 

Rusicante [flicking at the group 
with his whip]. Harrh! You scum! 
You little furnace rats! 

[Some of the imps escape, danc- 
ing away before the whip. 


examined 
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Others crawl about frightened. 
Rusicante kicks them, call- 
ing: “Be off, you devilets!” 
and they take to the air with 
screeches of fear, landing on 
the face of the mill where they 
roost like birds on a bough.| 

MacisTER [who is reading the re- 
port]. The X-ray shows a slight pal pi- 
tation of the heart. [Calls to Mata- 
copa who has gone up to the bridge 
to make adjustments.| Heart-actu- 
ating current from one hundred and 
fourteen to one hundred and fifteen. 
~... Average temperature. . fyiiiute=is 
evidently a warm-blooded individual. 
[Calling.| Cooling coils at forty-five. 
Blood pressure. ..... Hm. .-.. Small 
turbine back to two and one-quarter. 
[ After glancing over the notes.| The 
rest—unimportant. Release the man. 
[|CatcaBrina and AxicHino release 
Janos and take their places on the 
machine, AvitcHINo at the great fly- 
wheel, CALCABRINA at a lever con- 
trolling the plates reflecting the fires 
below.| Attention. ... 

Workers. Yes, master, Yes, yes. 

Macisrer. Sire, the next thing is to 
attune the machine to the personality 
of this young gentleman. I might 
say, we are now going to take his 
character measure. [Calling.| Ready 
up there for further adjustments? 

Workers. Ready. 

ADJUTANT. One moment... . 
| Rising.] His Majesty begs that you 
will not let this young man escape 
out of Hell and give a report on us. 

Macistrr. Don’t worry, sir. If he 
were to describe Hell, everybody 
would say he was— 

[Tapping forehead.| 

Avyutant [laughing]. Quite right. 

Macister.. —or dreaming. [To 
Janos.| Now then, what’s your age? 
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Janos. Thirty-two. 

Macister [calling]. Transmission 
twenty-seven—eighteen. [To Janos. | 
Were you born in the lowlands or 
the mountains? 

Janos. In the lowlands. 

MacistTer [calling]. Air rarification 


at two. [To Janos.] Are you re- 
ligious? 

Janos. Yes. 

Macister. Set turbine eight at 


five, Malacoda. [To Janos.] Do you 
care for money? 

Janos. Oh, it’s convenient to have 
it, but it’s not— 

Macister [calling]. Switch four- 
teen. [To Janos.] Parents living? 

Janos. My mother. 

Macister. Do you love her? 

Janos. More than any one in the 
world. Oh, my darling mother, my 
poor mother! When she hears that 
I’ve been taken away. . .. If she 
could see me— 

RusicanTE. Stop that. 

Macister. Increase the main cur- 
rent forty cycles, Malacoda. [To 
Janos.]| Have you ever been in 
Paris, London or New York? 

Janos. Never. 

Maaister [calling]. Switch num- 
ber four . . . six thousand amperes. 
[To Janos.] Have you ever been in 
love? 

Janos. In love? Well—I...1... 

Macister. Now don’t _ stutter. 
Were you ever in love? You know 
what I mean... . Tears, kisses, aches, 
joy, sleepless nights and desires. 

Janos. No, sir, not like that. I 
have a wife. 

Macister. I understand that you 
climbed a tree to hide from a beauti- 
ful countess? 

Janos. Yes, sir. 

Macister. What made you do 
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that? Didn’t you trust yourself? 

Janos. Well, it’s best to be on the 
safe side. 

Mactster. Ah! So you feared your 
impulses ? 

Janos. A man should not struggle 
with temptation, but flee from it. 

MacistER [shouting]. Turn on 
the compressors. Sixteen thousand 
calories under the main boiler. [To 
Janos.] You promised your wife a 
ring with a green stone? 


Janos. Yes. 
MacistEer. Thank you, that will do. 
Cavcasrina [telephoning].  Six- 


teen thousand calories under the main 
boiler. 

ApyuTant. Upon my word, this is 
going to be a treat . . . seeing that 
fellow go to— [About to say 
“Hell”.| His Majesty. 

MacisTer [after adjusting a blood- 
red smock]. With His Majesty’s 
consent, we can now begin. 

ApjyuTAnT. Please do so. 

Macister. Hold your man. 

[Janos has tried to escape but 
several devils, reaching out 
from the shadows, bring him 
back. He makes another ef- 
fort, but the imps prevent it 
by joining hands and surround- 


ing him.| 
> 
Janos. There’s no way out... no 
way ... No way. 


Macister [now on the bridge of 
the machine]. Your Majesty: this 
machine has a sensitive signaling de- 
vice—a large bell. Every time the 
man whom we shall put into the 
mill commits a wicked deed, this bell 
will ring automatically. It is the 
deadly. sin signal. [ll demonstrate it 
in advance. Malacoda? 

Matacopa [who has come down 
from the mill]. Yes, master. 
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Macister. Give me a dastardly 
thought. I'll connect you with the 


current. Draghignazzo, I'll transfer 
my control to you.... There.... 

[DracuicNnazzo, on the prosce- 
nium bridge, makes the connec- 
tions by throwing a ray on 
Matacopa. A light appears on 
Macister’s switchboard. | 

Matacopa [giving speech to his 
dastardly thought|. Parents raise 
their children; but when a child 
grows up and leaves the parental 
roof, he should—if his interests de- 
mand it—turn against his parents: in 
fact, no man should honor his father 
and mother. 

[The deadly sin signal sounds 
and the big flywheel gives a 
half turn.]| 

MacisTer. It is functioning fault- 
lessly. Now then: we can begin. 
Rubicante, hold your man. [Rusr- 
CANTE, Who has come down from the 
machine, seizes Janos.| Contacts. 
[The workers busy themselves with 
various parts of the machine.| Are 
the fires blue? Calcabrina, see what 
the reflectors say. Open. 

[Cavasrina pulls a lever and 
instantly two raised disks (set 
in front of the metal cylinders 
right and left) are lifted and 
the reflection of flames is seen 
to shoot up.| 

Maaisrer. Not enough. ... A blue 
flame. 

Devits [below in the boiler room, 
a sort of rythmic Hell song is heard. 
Just as sailors sing at the ropes, so the 
stokers indulge in chanteys as they 
heap on coal]. 

Feed the fire! 
Glow the fire! 
Roar the fire! 
Hee! Hee! 
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Rusicante [calling down]. Hey! 
A blue flame. 

[A bluish flame comes up.] 

Macister. I want twenty thousand 
calories in reserve. 

Rusicante [telephoning]. Twenty 
thousand calories in reserve. 

Macister. Chief stoker: [A devil 
springs out of the darkness.| hold 
your heat at this point and have your 
replacements ready. 

Stoxers [below]. 

Feed the fire! 
Glow the fire! 

ApjuTaNT. Getting very warm, 
Majesty. 

Macister. Close. [The floor plates 
are closed in the midst of the 
chantey.| Now then. ... Ready. ... 
Go. 

[He moves a lever—the machine 
starts. From now on, the 
greater part of the action will 
take place in the machine. A 
soft purr is heard, the big fly- 
wheel revolves very slowly, 
lazily, and presently stops. 
Vapor comes out of the smoke- 
stacks. Colored liquids shine 
from various tubes. The noise 
gradually subsides and the ma- 
chine runs smoothly.] 

Janos. Heaven above have mercy 
on me! Mercy! 

MacistEr. Seize him. [To Satan.] 
Once he gets into the machine, he 
won't realize where he is. He'll play 
his part, Your Majesty. 

[RuicanTE seizes the frightened 
Janos, pushes him up onto the 
outside platform of the ma- 
chine, then runs back to his 
job. At a signal from Maais- 
TER, RuBICANTE opens one of the 
three cylinders below by mov- 


* (Pronounced pengay). 
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ing a lever on the bridge. This 
discloses a scene in the mill.] 


[scene : At the right of the ma- 
chine, where JANos is standing, we 
see the show window of a jeweler’s 
shop. Janos, looking in, is almost 
blinded by the glitter of diamonds 
and other precious stones. DracHic- 
NAzzo throws a ray on Janos, bring- 
ing him under the spell of the ma- 
chine. He is dazzled, puts his hand 
to his forehead—the desire of posses- 
sion takes hold of him. The work- 
ers above lean over and watch him.] 


Janos. Well, well, well, what is all 
this! [Reads the jeweler’s sign.] 
“Ariman—Jeweler!” . . . Two hun- 
dred thousand pengé * for a necklace. 
...A ruby ring for twenty-five thou- 
sand. ... A pearl—fifteen thousand 
pengo. . . . Black pearls—two hun- 
dred thousand . . . and oh, oh, an 
emerald ring! Why, a whole row of 
emerald rings . . . two rows! How 
they glitter! What beautiful stones! 
Oh, if my dear Ilonka could only see 
them! Twenty thousand pengo for 
this one—just the ring I want for 
you, my little wife, but if I were to 
work for a lifetime, could I ever save 
twenty thousand pengé to buy it? 
[As Janos walks along the machine 
front, the jeweler’s window closes.] 
Is it possible to earn so much money? 

Macistrer. Yes, it is possible. [He 
turns on the light above the clock to 
indicate that Janos is on the road to 
his downfall and is now in a mood 
to be tempted. The clock has re- 
corded the passing of two minutes of 
Janos’ tragic hour.] Now then, go 
ahead, Rubicante. 

[RusicanTeE pulls a lever.]} 


A peng6é is worth about eighteen cents in Hungary. 
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[scene 11: The third cylinder of 
the machine opens, showing a bacca- 
rat table. A light above plays directly 
upon the table, but leaves the faces of 
the gamblers unseen. Several men 
and two women are gambling. All 
are manikins we have seen in the 
First Part. At first, we see nothing 
of them but their hands: trembling 
old hands (in gloves) in which the 
cards shake; a pair of lean, olive- 
tinted hands; a very old blue-veined 
hand; a reddish pudgy hand; a very 
thin hand; and the hand of a young 
man. The beautiful slender hand of 
a woman, wearing several rings, rests 
on the table, glittering bracelets en- 
circling the wrist. A dimpled jew- 
eled hand indicates that another 
woman is present. The finger nails of 
these ladies are brightly polished and 
very pink. The Croupter 1s at the 
lower end of the table near JANos who 
is still outside. We do not see the 
CroupiEr when the scene is disclosed. | 


Croupier’s Voice. Gentlemen, 
have you placed your bets? 
Nothing more goes. 

First Prayer’s Voice. Deal. [4 
card flies across the board.| Nine. 

Croupier’s Voice [to JANos]. You 
win. ... [Counting.] Five, six, seven, 
one thousand—eight thousand pengo. 

[His hand ts seen to press money 
into Janos’ hand.]| 

Janos. Why, what is all this? 

Croupier’s Voice. You won. 
Don’t question it. Gentlemen, place 
your bets. 

Janos. But why... 
give me this money? 

[He throws the money back on 
the table.| 

Vorces oF THE OTHER P ayers. 
Sh... . Don’t interrupt. . . . Quiet. 


why did you 
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Crourrer’s Vorcr. Every bet 
placed? .. . Nothing more goes. 


First Prayer’s Voice. Nine. 

Croupier’s Vorcr [to Janos]. You 
win. You risked the whole eight 
thousand and you doubled it. [ Count- 
ing out the money.]| Two—three 
and three and eight. There you are 
—sixteen thousand pengé. 

[His hand is seen to press a 
larger bundle of bank notes 
into JaNos’ hand.| 

Janos. Sixteen thousand pengo.... 
But— 

Crovupter’s Voice. Kindly do not 
interrupt the game. 

Janos. But I don’t play cards. Why 
do you insist upon giving me this 
money? Here—take it. 

[He throws the bills on the 
table. | 

First Piayer’s Votce. Nine. 

Croupter’s Voice [to Janos]. You 
win again. 

[At this moment, MacistTEr 
presses a button and the light 
flashes up in the gambling den. 
We see the various types 
which the hands have indi- 
cated. The two women are 
dissipated. The old roué has 
wrinkled bags under his eyes 
and an evil waxen face. The 
fat-handed man is bloated and 
stout. The thin, lean, olive- 
tinted hand is seen to belong 
to an evil-looking Spanish per- 
son. The very old, blue-veined 
hand is that of a gentleman 
with a stern, relentless, cruel 
face. The reddish, pudgy hand 
is outstretched by a_ red- 
bearded man. The very thin 
hand belongs to the type of 
gambler who thinks of noth- 
ing but cards. The youthful 
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hand now hangs by the side 
of a hard-faced young man, a 
looker-on. | 

Tue First Prayer [enviously, as 
he eyes Janos]. He has luck with 
him, that fellow! 

Tue Seconp Prayer. He plays re- 
markably well. 

Tue Tun Gamster. He is reck- 
lessly daring. 

Crouprer [as he counts out the 
money and presses it into JANos’ hand 
he whispers.| Ring . .. emerald 
ring . . . twenty thousand pengo. 
You can buy it ... Ilonka. . . » Gen- 
tlemen: place your bets... . Are all 
bets entered? [The scene disappears. 
The voice of the Croupter 1s still 
heard.| All bets placed? ... Nothing 
more goes, 

[Janos is seen outside the mill in 
the same position.] 

Janos. Twenty thousand... . How 
did it all happen? What’s coming 
over me? My head is hot, my mouth 
is parched, my hands are shaking. 
... And all this money. . .. Twenty 
thousand pengo. . . . Why, I’m rich! 
I’m rich! 

Macister [to RusicanTe]. Her 
room .. . ready. Have the at- 
mosphere warm and scented. Drag- 
hignazzo, turn the ray on him in the 
dark. |DracHIGNAzzo turns a ray on 
Janos. We see Macitster press a but- 
ton and the lights go down; but we 
can still see Mactster and the charac- 
ters silhouetted against the red, sinis- 
ter background.| Slow transition to 
the light ray in Mima’s room. 
Sl—ow! [To Farraretto.] Careful 
of the voice records... . All set? 

RusicantTe. Set. 

Macister. Go ahead. 

[DracHicnazzo crosses the 
bridge to the mill to take 
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charge of the rays. RuBIcANTE 
pulls the lever and the second 
cylinder opens.| 


[scENE Iv: A portion of a boudoir 
can be seen, brilliantly lighted. Mima 
is seated in a golden armchair. She 
now wears soft yellow hair and a 
beautiful gown. Her eyes are fixed 
on the money in Janos’ hand as he 
stands awkwardly outside, staring 
into her room.] 


Mma [after a slight pause]. Well 
... are you a looker-on or a buyer? 

Janos. I don’t understand you, Miss. 

Mima. What nice new money you 
have in your hand! . . . Don’t you 
think it is easier to love a rich man 
than a poor one? I do. 

Janos [surprised]. Why ...1... 
I think that money defiles love. 

Mima. You are wrong. My dear 
friend, never in this world shall I or 
can I disagree with you—no indeed, 
but when you say that money de- 
grades love, I cannot quite follow you. 
[The strap of her gown comes down 
revealing a beautiful shoulder.| 1 
wish this strap would stay in place. 
[She makes a great show of re-adjust- 
ing it in order to engage his atten- 
tion.| Of course there was a time 
when love and money were two dif- 
ferent things; but to-day when it takes 
millions for a woman to remain 
barely decent—no indeed, money does 
not degrade love. The times have 
changed for the better. . . . Just be- 
cause a woman must love some one— 
must express herself, so to speak, give 
herself to some adorable man—is that 
any reason why she should pick one 
without a penny to his name? And 
no man with a heart should object to 
giving a woman handfuls of money. 
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[She looks at the bills with large eyes 
and a mantkin stare.| Emphatically I 
say no indeed! . . . You don’t under- 
stand what it is to be a woman— 
[As the dress strap slips again.| 1 do 
wish that strap would stay in place— 
and every year it costs more. Don’t 
tell me you don’t know. You’re not 
as innocent as all that, are you? ... 
Do you like pretty ankles? Do you? 
[She sticks out her leg—coquet- 
tishly raising her dress.] 

Janos. I didn’t notice. 

Mima. You will... . [She throws 
a flower at Janos. It falls outside the 
mill. He ignores it.| ’'m mad about 
you. ...I love you because you're so 
strong and manly. . . . Youre the 
only man I’ve ever cared for in all my 
life. 

Janos. But I don’t know you. 

Mima [running along as though 
uninterrupted—purring|. And that’s 
why I want all that money . . . to 
make myself more beautiful for you. 
My husband never has any money. 
Oh, did I mention my husband be- 
fore? I forgot all about him. He’s a 
man who cannot give his wife all the 
lovely things youth and beauty crave, 
so of course I detest him. That’s quite 
natural, isn’t it? I abominate him 

. . and I love you. I love you be- 
cause you are so pure, so unspoiled 
and inexperienced. I want to hold an 
innocent man in my arms. You re- 
mind me of a tiger . .. a big wild 


tiger looking for his first mate . . . in 
a jungle spring . . . all passion and 
Bhivérsii . ssObyeyousnus § yous|s « 
you. . 


[She seems to have wound her- 
self up until she is thrilled 
from head to foot. During 
this, poor JaNos is standing, 
meekly listening. | 
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Janos. Really you mustn’t say 
these things to me. 

Mima [blinking at the bank notes}. 
What difference does it make if you 
give me the money? It wouldn't 
make you respect me any the less, 
would it? [Stretching out her arms 
to Janos who is still outside.| Oh, 
let me put my arms about you, do! 
Don’t be so cold. Let me... . Let 
me. ... [Touching him.| Oh, for- 
get your frozen purity! I can’t un- 
derstand why you want to be so good. 
Don’t be so shy—and above every- 
thing else, don’t be ashamed to give 
me the money. 

Janos. I don’t want the filthy 
stuff. After all, it’s not mine. And 
since you seem to be so anxious to 
have it—take it. 

[He gives her the two rolls of 
bills. | 

Mima. Oh, thank you, thank you. 
[She hides the money in the bosom of 
her dress. The shoulder strap comes 
down again.| I wish the devil had 
that dressmaker! 

MacisTER [bowing abjectly to His 
Majesty]. A thousand apologies. 

ApyutTant. His Majesty accepts 
your apologies. 

Mima [touching the money]. I 
know you're not giving this to me 
for love. 

Janos. No, of course not. 

Mma. No, you don’t love me— 
yet; but you will. You'll be mad for 
me. 

Janos. I love those near to me... 
my own... 

Mima. Now please let me thank 
you properly. 

Janos. You have thanked me. 

Mima [attempting to kiss 
hand]. You're so good to me! 


his 
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Janos. Don’t, please. You mustn’t 
kiss a man’s hand. 

Mima. Your forehead then. . 

Janos. You owe me no thanks. 

Mra. But really I feel that I must 
thank you. At least let me give you 
a little kiss. 

Janos. No, it would be sinful. 

Mma. A kiss of gratitude, sinful? 
[She gently kisses his forehead. 
Your eyes ... [Kisses his eyes.] your 
beautiful eyes... . 

Janos. Don’t—that’s enough. 

Mima. No, not enough .. . not 
enough for me. ... I want to kiss 
your lips. 

[She kisses his lips.] 

Janos. Heaven help me. ... What 
is this? 

Mra. Love. I love you. ... I’m 
kissing you. ... At last I’m kissing 
you... 

Janos. Your lips are like fire... 
they scorch me. 

Mima. Are my kisses warmer than 
your wife’s? 

Janos [under her spell]. Oh... . 
[With a sudden cry of despair.| Oh, 


my wife! 

MacisteR [with a_ triumphant 
grin]. Now then, climb up a tree— 
if you can! 


Mima. Don’t think of your wife. 
Put your arms round me .. . hold 
me. 

Janos. I feel as though flames were 
scorching me... . 

Mima. I see them in your eyes. 
Kiss 'meyjscjee Kiss ines. KISS Ener o- 
Do you want me? 

Janos [struggling with himself]. 
No. 

Mima. Now, now, don’t tell lies. 
It’s a sin to lie. You want me, don’t 
your [Purring.] Want me_ very 
much? 
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Janos. No. 

Mima. Want me very much? 

[There is a pause. All are watch- 
ing Mia.] 

Janos. What sort of creature are 
you? You're an animal .. . you're 
sensual . . . you’re— 

Mma [sleepily]. Yes, yes, yes, I 
want you. . . . Come in. [A rose 
light floods the room. Matacopa adds 
soft languorous music to enhance the 
scene. Janos’ resistance gradually 
breaks down under the influence of 
the sleepy-eyed woman and the spell 
of the machine.| Come in. 

[Janos enters Mima’s boudoir 
and stands face to face with 
her. At last MacistER has him 
in the mill.| 

Janos. Who are you? 

Mima [struck]. Why [ve never 
thought of that before... . I’ve no 
idea who I am. [Thinks.] Oh, I’m 
Mima. .. . What does it matter, any- 
way. I’m love, fire, passion, bliss. 

Janos. In Heaven’s name, tell me 
who you are.... 

Mma. I don’t know—I don’t care; 
for I can see; I can feel; I can love 
and I can hate with my two hearts. 

[Her hands on her two hearts.] 

Janos. Two? 

Mima. This heart [Her hand is on 
her bad heart.) loves you. This 
heart [Her other hand is on the good 
heart.| does not... yet. It holds 
back. [With a sudden transition, al- 
most hissing.| Ah, don’t you want 
me? 

Janos. I want you, yes. The Lord 
help me, I do want you. I know it’s 
a sin and I'll repent . . . but I must 
yield to my mad longing for you. 
| Making a final effort to resist.| No, 
I can’t! I promised at the altar to—I 
must go... . I must go. 
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Mima. No, you won’t go! You 
want me. 

Janos. No. 

Mima. You do—you do. 

Janos [escaping from her clutches]. 
No, I want Ilonka, my wife. She’s 
an angel. 

Mima. Go on, sing the praises of 
your Ilonka; but her lips are not as 
sweet as mine; her body is not as 
white and slim and you can’t kiss her 
as you can me. And if you have an- 
other woman on your mind, what 
made you bite me just now—here— 
on the shoulder . . . the mark still 
shows. ... [JANos gives her a look of 
denial.| Well, if you didn’t, you 
want to bite me. Ah, don’t be cruel 

. . take me in your arms. [As he 
weakens, she tries to snuggle against 
him.] Ou-u-u. . . . I know where 
there’s a little bird’s nest . . . let’s 
crawl into it and stay for two days 
and two nights. [Jn a childish voice.] 
Don’t you want me? Hm? 

Janos. I — I — Yes. 

[He gives up.] 

Mima. Am I more beautiful than 
your wife? Tell me the truth. 

Janos. You are more beautiful. 

Mima. And my kisses are more 
.. . tempting? 

Janos. Your kisses burn more. 

Mima. You don’t want your wife 
now, do you? Don’t lie. 

Janos. I want you, only you. 

Mima. And you'll forget your vows 
at the altar, won’t you? You'll break 
them? 


Janos. I'll break them. . . . I'll 
break them. 
Mma. Ah! 


[He seizes her and kisses her 
wildly. It ts a very long, pas- 
sionate kiss. The deadly sin 
signal sounds. | 
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first evil deed. 
[He presses a button and we see 
that Janos’ downfall is recorded 

on the clock. Seven minutes of 

his hour have passed. The 

imps roosting on top of the 
machine laugh and shake with 


[triumphantly]. 


merriment. Some flap their 
arms, as crows flap their 
wings. | 


Imps. Hee! Hee! Hee! Hee! 
[From various unseen places, the 
laughter of other imps and 
devilkins is heard.| 

Macister. Open. [The floor plates 
are lifted. We see the glow of 
flames.| Close. 

ApyuTant [to His Majesty]. Very 
satisfactory, this mill. Great time- 
saving device. 

[During the above, Janos ts hold- 
ing Mima in a silent embrace.| 

Macister, Test your pressure. 
[AticHino turns a valve and a spray 
of steam shoots up.| Goon... . 

Mma [releases herself]. Now, as 
an honorable man, you'll have to 
leave your wife. 

Janos. No, no, not that... . 

Mima. Why, don’t you know that 
you can’t go on living with a woman 
when you don’t love her? That’s im- 
moral. 

Janos. Don’t drive me mad! Isn’t 
it enough that I love you—that I am 
yours? 

Mma. Soul? 

Janos. Yes. 

Mima. Body? 

Janos. Yes, yes. 

Mima. Then how could you be 
guilty of such deceit as to look your 
wife in the face again? You'll leave 
her of course... . You will, won't 
you? 
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Janos [struggling with himself]. I 
... I will leave her. 

Mima. That’s right. You’re a good 
man. [Throwing her arms about 
him.| I love you. .. . Oh, how I love 
you! Just now when I was kissing 
you, I went through your pockets and 
I found this. [Holds up the letter 
Ilonka has put in his pocket.| It’s 
from your mother to your wife with 
a pressed violet in it. I thought, of 
course, it was a love letter. [As he 
would take the letter.| No, no, I 
want it. [With curiosity.] Are all 
men as good as you? 

Janos. I never dreamt that I should 
hold such a sinfully beautiful creature 
in my arms. 

Mima. Darling, that’s a lot of 
money you brought in with you— 
thousands—for a first visit. 

Janos. Did you count it? When? 

Mima. During that long, long 
kiss— Oh, how sweet it was—while 
you held me in your arms. But, my 
sweetheart, it isn’t nearly enough. I 
need more, much more. 

Janos. I'll get more. 

Mima. Where will you get it, 
dear? 

Janos. Where I got this . . . the 
card table. I'll go there again. I 
shall win millions for you. 

Mima [triumphantly]. You're go- 
ing to gamble, aren’t you? 

Janos. I’m going to gamble, yes. 

[The deadly sin signal sounds.| 

Macister. Did His Majesty hear 
that? We’ve made a gambler of him 
now. 

Imps. Hee! Hee! Hee! 

| Magister has switched the light 
on the face of the clock which 
records ten minutes. | 

Mima. Now, darling, you really 
must go: my husband might come in 
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at any moment. [A.Fons has sneaked 
up and is kissing her hand, unseen 
by Janos.] Get out, Alfons. [He re- 
treats.| Kiss me good-bye, Janos . . 
hold me close once more. . . . I can’t 
bear to let you go. 

[He clasps her in his arms, Rtss- 
ing her passionately. ALFONS 
suddenly appears again.| 

Aurons. Bravo! That was a nice, 
warm, honest-to-goodness kiss. 

Janos. Are you her husband? 

Mma. I should hope not. He’s 
my best friend. My very best friend. 
[Introducing him.| Alfons—Janos. 
[Janos shakes hands with A.Fons.] 
You and Alfons must be good friends, 
too, Janos dear. [To AtFons with 
feigned surprise.| ow did you 
manage to come in so quietly? 


AuFons. Service _ stairs. Back 
door. 

Mima. Janos, you're going to love 
Alfons. 


Janos. I like everybody. 

Mima. I don’t, but I like Alfons. 
He'll stand by us in all our difficul- 
ties. He is evil, clever, sly, cool, un- 
principled and good-looking. 

Atrons. I suppose you're this 
lady’s lover, just at present. 

Janos. I won’t permit you to say 
one word that reflects— 

Aurons. Does that mean that you 
love her? 

Janos. Yes. 

Mima [drops the roll of money 
purposely]. Oh, I dropped my roll. 

[All three bend down to pick it 
up. | 

Arons [taking up a handful of 
money, leaving some on the floor]. 
Thousands and thousands . . . [To 
Janos.] Did you give her all this 


| money? 
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Mima. No, he didn’t. I give you 
my word. I swear he didn’t. 

Janos. Yes, I gave it to her. 

Mima. Janos! 

Janos. I can’t lie. 

Aurons. You can’t lie? 

Janos. No. 

Atrons. Would you rather admit 
that you are supporting some other 
man’s wife? Is that chivalrous? 

Janos. My motives were honor- 
able. I asked nothing in return when 
I gave her the money. I won’t tell 
lies. 

Mima. You'll have to learn to tell 
lies if you expect to keep on loving 
me. [The door-bell rings.| Sh! 
[She repeats the pantomime of the 
early scene.| The door... . That 
was the bell... . My husband... . 


Quiet. . . . He'll break in the door. 
He always does. . . . Quick—hide. 
Janos. No. 


[The bell rings again. | 


Mima. Hide, for pity’s sake! Do 
you want to ruin me? Alfons, help 
me. 

Atrons [to Janos]. Come here 
behind this curtain. 

Mima. Sh! [As Atrons pulls 


Janos away with him to hide behind 
a portiére, Mima sits down innocently. 
There is a terrible banging on the 
door and rattling of the knob. The 
Maw appears.| Wait till they’re out 
of sight. [Ponting to Janos and At- 
rons.| Now go. 

[The outline of the husband’s 
figure 1s seen in the glass panel 
as he beats on the door. The 
Mai opens the door.} 

Huszanp [repeating this phrase, 
just as he did in the demonstration 
scene.| How long must I ring be- 
fore you let me inf 

Marv. I came at once, sir. 
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Hussanp. What’s going on_be- 
hind my back? I am not given a 
key and then I’m kept waiting at the 
door. Who’s here? 

Mar. No one, sir. 

Huspanp. What’s up? 

Mai. Nothing, sir. 

[She disappears in one of the 
dark recesses of the machine.| 

Mima. Good evening, dear. Was 
it you who rang the bell? 

Husspanp. Why wasn’t the door 
opened at once? 

Mima. Now please don’t begin 
again. Really I can’t stand this life. 

Husganp. For weeks something 
has been wrong in my house. 

Mima. Oh, dear! 

Huspanp. You've changed... 
you're flighty . . . never at home. 

Mima. Oh, isn’t that cruel? 
What’s the use of trying to please 
him. I can’t. 

Husspanp. And your clothes! New 
dresses every day . . . new stockings. 
A poor man’s wife in silk stockings! 

Mima. What do you know about 
silk stockings? You never bought me 
any. [Showing her stockings.| I 
swear there isn’t a thread of silk in 
these stockings. 


Huspanp. What? You can’t fool 
me. 
Mma. I swear on the graves of 


my parents there isn’t a thread of silk 
in these stockings. May my _ poor 
dying sister never get better, if— 

Husspanp. Liar! You haven’t got 
a sister. 

Mima. Well, if I had, I would 
swear just the same that my stockings 
are only mercerized cotton. 

Huspanp. Ah! You— 

Mma. Oh, why should I put up 
with this any longer... . 

Hussanp. Stop this nonsense. 
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Mima. Not another day— 

Huspanp [bawling out}. Shut up! 

Mima [under her breath]. Brute. 
[Sits meekly.] Pig. 

Huszanp. Think I can’t see the 
false look in your eyes? Two big 
evil black stars. [She stands blinking 
her eyes to devil him.] Stop that 
blinking. [She now bestows a smirk- 
ing grimace on him which enrages 
him more—he shakes his fist at her.| 
You were frightened when I came in. 
. . . Who was here? 


Mima. No one. 
Huspanp. Who JS here? 
Mima. There’s not a soul here. 


. . . I swear by all that’s sacred, Bela, 
that no one is here [As JANos steps 
forward.| except this gentleman [AL- 
Fons follows Janos.] . . . and Alfons, 
of course... . Nobody besides Al- 
fons and this gentleman. I swear 
there is not another soul here. 
Hussanp. Who are you? 


Janos. My name is Janos Janosi. 

Huspanp. What brought you 
here? 

A.rons. I brought him. He 
came with me. 

Janos. I did not. 


Huspanp [seeing the money lying 
on the floor|. What is this? Money? 
[To Mima.] I'll strangle you! 

Mma. It isn’t mine. I never even 
saw it before. 

Huszanp. Whose is it, then? 

Mra. It belongs to Alfons. 

Huspanp. To Alfons, indeed! 
Why, nobody would trust him. 
Where did he get it? [To A Fons. ] 
Did you steal it? 

Atrons. I came by it honestly. 
Mr. Janos Janosi gave it to me. 

Hussanp [looking at Janos]. Who 
is this gentleman? 

Autrons. An_ old 


schoolmate. 
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[Then repeating the lines he used in 
the manikin parade.| 1 merely 
stepped in to introduce him to you. 

Husspanp [to Janos]. And you 
trusted him with all that money? 

Janos. No. I gave that money 
io 

Husspanp. You gave it—to whom 
did you give it? 

Mima [whispers frantically]. For 
pity’s sake, if you have a heart, save 
me from death and disgrace. Save 
mess eeroave! ine, 

Huszanp. To whom did you give 
this money? 

Janos. I gave it to [Pointing to 
A.Fons.]| this gentleman. 

[The deadly sin signal sounds.| 

MactsTER [triumphantly, as he 
turns the light on the clock which 
shows that fifteen minutes of JANos’ 
hour have elapsed|. He lied. [To 
Satan.] Your Majesty, he can lie 
now. 

Husspanp [to Axrons]. Let’s talk 
plainly, sir. You’ve been lying and 
so has the other blackguard. You're 
trying to shield her, but it’s no use. 
This man is her lover. [To Janos.] 
Scoundrel, own up: you are my wife’s 
lover, aren’t you? 

Janos. I will answer you frankly: 
I admit that my sinful body desired 
her. . . . Is that what you mean? 

Huspanp. Yes: that is what I 
mean. 

Janos. Well then, I am her lover. 

Huspanp. You dog!  [Sértkes 
Janos with his fist. Mima shrieks. 
ALFONS separates the adversaries.| 
You'll hear from me to-morrow. 

[He rushes off.] 

Axrons. Bravo! That was a nice, 
sincere, honest-to-goodness punch. 

Mima. Oh! He insulted you, my 
darling Janos. 
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Janos. I'll die of shame. 

Arons [Zersely]. Or he will. 

Janos. He? 

Axrons. Such is life. Pity brings 
money; money brings kisses; kisses 
bring blows; blows bring a duel and 
a duel brings death. But it will be 
his death. 


Janos. What? Am I to kill this 
poor fellow? 
Axrons. Do you mean to say that 


you feel sorry for him? 

Janos. Very sorry. 

Mima. You mean to say you won't 
fight him... kill him? [To At- 
rons.|_ He has ruined my life and 


now he— 
Axrons. Oh, you can’t shirk the 
responsibility. 
Janos. Then I will not shirk it. 
Mma. You will fight him? 
Janos. Yes, I will fight him. 
Mma. Will you shoot to kill? 
Janos. Yes. 


[The deadly sin signal sounds, 
as the clock 1s shown by 
MacistER. Seventeen minutes 
have passed. Mima’s room 1s 
blotted out.| 

Macister [triumphantly, as he 
comes down from the machine}. He 
is ready to kill now. 

Imps [in glee]. Hee! Hee! 

Macister [who picks up the flower 
Mima has thrown at Janos and puts 
it in his buttonhole]. 1 respectfully 
request silence and attention while the 
duel takes place. We must be very 
careful that the bullets take the de- 
sired course, otherwise one of us 
might be hit. Malacoda, what’s the 
tension? 


Matacopa. Eight hundred and 
ten—twenty-two. 
Macisrer. Better give the main 


coupler one turn forward. Ready. 
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... Careful. [There is a buzzing, 
rumbling, hissing; then two pistol 
shots are heard.| Well? Find out 
the result. 

Matacopa [telephoning]. Hello 
there? The boss wants to know the 
outcome of that duel? . . . Yes, I got 
you. "iay-Allcright.. Dhankse"[iie 
Macister.] The man from the earth 
was very slightly wounded. 

MacisTEr [taking his place on the 
bridge|. Then we can proceed at 
once. Ready there, Rubicante. Go. 

[RupicanTE turns a cylinder.| 


[scENE v: A room in which Janos 
is discovered seated in a large arm- 
chair, a black bandage round his 
head. Axrons stands behind him.] 


Janos. Alfons, you stood by me in 
my darkest hour. You're a good, 
faithful friend. . . . Where 7s Mima? 

Atrons. I don’t know. I saw her 
just before shots were exchanged, 
then she disappeared. 


Janos. I must find her. She was 
frightened. She— 

Atrons. I'll go, Janos. You stay 
here. 

Janos. I wonder what has hap- 
pened to her. 

Atrons. Poor Mima! What is to 
become of her? 

Janos. My darling, my beautiful 
martyred angel. 

Axrons. She certainly needs some 


one to protect her. Her husband will 
drive her to the streets. 

Janos. Oh! 

Atrons. But I’ve thought of a 
way in which you can make an 
enormous fortune and quickly, too. 
We'll form a corporation. 

Janos [grasping at the idea]. Yes, 
yes. 
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Millions . . . we'll make 
. Buy up the Kata iron 


ALFONS. 
millions. . . 
mines. 

Janos. And Mima can have every- 
thing her heart desires. I'll make her 
Queen of the World. [T’ll— Go, go, 
Alfons, find her. Perhaps at this very 
moment she is sobbing her heart out 
and— 

[The door opens and Mima ap- 
pears, her hat on sideways, a 
splintered parasol in her hand.| 


Mima. Wh-ew! 
ANOS 
\ebiae [almost together). 


Mima! Where have you been, Mima? 
Mima. Where have I been? I 
went back home for my clothes, of 
course—my clothes and jewelry. . . 
Such a row! [To Janos.] How are 


you, dear? Better? [Kisses him.]| 
My poor boy... . [Thinking of her 
husband.| The pig! He wouldn’t 


give me a thing. He threw me ont. 
[To Janos.] My poor darling. ... 
[Thinking of her — husband.| 
Wouldn’t let me have a thing— 
wouldn’t even allow me to carry away 
a shirt. [To Atrons.] What does 
the doctor say? [To Janos.]| Can 
I help it if I love you better than 
I do him. [To Atrons.] Can I? 
[To Janos.] One good thing, dear- 
est, you shot him in the foot—the 
two-faced rat! [Holds up her splin- 
tered parasol.| I tried to get a crack 
at him, but I couldn’t.. [To Janos, 
in a caressing voice.| I love you. . . 
Oh, if you'd only fired a bullet 
through his heart. ... Put your 
arms about me....I love you... . 
He threw all my pretty things out 
of the window. ... Cut my chin- 
chilla coat to ribbons—the whole 
lawn was rabbity with it. If there’s 
a man I hate— Do you love me? 
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Janos. I worship you. 

Mima. I’m completely used up. 
At first I thought perhaps it was in- 
digestion, but it’s just excitement and 
love. 

JANos. 


Mima. 


My darling, my— 
I'm a cast-off wife. I'll 
start a suit for divorce. [To ALFons. ] 
Isn't he handsome? [To Janos.] 
Tell me again, you love me. [Sniffs 
—thinking of her husband.) He 
wouldn’t even give me my hairpins. 
Oh, how I hate that man! [To 
Janos.] My dear, if anything had 
happened to you. . . 

Janos. I would die for you, Mima. 

Axrons. What do you intend to 
do now, Mima? 

Mma. [ll have 
mother, I suppose . . . but that’s ter- 
rible. . . . She will cook onions and 
stink up the house. 

Aurons. Don’t 
Janos will help you. 

Mima. Oh, but money isn’t every- 
thing. I despise it. I’ve got to think of 
my honor now . . . my social position, 
my name... the name of Mima. 

Axrons. There’s only one course 
left. As an honorable man, Janos, 
you must marry Mima as soon as she 
is aree. 

Janos. ButI ... I myself am— 

[He would say “married,” but 
is interrupted. | 

Mma. Yes, I know, but my 
brother is a Governor and my uncle’s 
a Cabinet Minister’s secretary and I 
can’t stand out on the pavements in 
a shirt, can I, Alfons? And I must 
have a name—somebody’s name— 
mine’s ruined. 

AxFons [to Janos]. 
stake me, I— 

Mima. Yes... you could give 
Alfons enough money to put him in 


to live with 


worry, Mima. 


If you would 
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a position to marry me, if you can’t. 
He has loved me for years. 

Janos. What? Give you to Al- 
fons—no! 

Atrons. I love 
marry her if you— 

Mia [apart to Atrons]. 
complicate things, you idiot. 

Janos. No, no! I should die if 
he took you from me. Mima, you’re 
mine. 

[A Lerrer-Carrier comes in, ad- 
vancing one step toward 
Janos. ] 

Letrer-Carrier. Registered letter 
for Mr. Janos Janosi. Sign, please. 
[Janos signs and takes the letter— 
stares at it—then drops into a chair, 
overcome.| Good day. 

[He goes.] 

Mma. Why are you sitting there 
like that? Do you know the writ- 
ing? 

Janos. My wife’s.... 


her and I'll 


Don’t 


Mima. Haven’t you forgotten her 
yet? 

Janos. I can’t forget her in a mo- 
ment. ... Some little remnants of 
affection. . . . We loved each other 
for years. She was good, faithful 
and’. x" 


Mra. He’s breaking my _ heart. 
He is talking about little remnants 
of her. [Clinging to Atrons.] [I’m 
jealous . . . I’m mad about him and 
he— 

Janos. But, dearest— 

Mima [to Atrons]. If he prefers 
another woman, take me to a dance, 
a restaurant—any place. 


Janos. Mima.... 
Mima. Here I am living like an 
old maid. I’m young... hungry 


and thirsty for life and its spring- 
time, and he’s mooning over a letter. 
Alfons, he doesn’t want me. Will you 
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take me out, Alfons? We won’t come 
back until morning. 
Janos. Mima, don’t torture me. 
. . . Oh, how can I conquer this mad 
desire—this longing for you? [Fi- 
nally, in a low voice.| I will desert 
my wife. 
[Mima secretly signals to At- 
Fons who retires to one side.| 
Mima. Stand up. [Janos rises. 
She takes his handkerchief from his 
pocket.| There, there. ... Such a 
big boy and crying. .. . Let me wipe 
away the tears. . . . Now, then, show 


me that letter. Open it... . What 
does she say? 
Janos [reading]. “Dear Janos: 


What did I do that displeased you? 
I’m sorry, and—” She wants me to 
come back. She'll forgive me. 

Mma. Yes and I'll lose you if you 
go back to your wife. She’s one of 
those girls with the smell of milk 
about them . . . sweet and pure. 

Janos. She expects . . . to /l%'to 
become a mother. 

Mra [putting both hands on her 
good heart—pained|. Oh, this is ter- 


rible! Oh dear . . . a baby! Oh, the 
poor woman ... and Janos is here 
with me. 

Janos. My poor Ilonka.. . 


Mra. Janos, you must go home. 
It’s over. Go back to her. Oh, the 
poor woman. . . . Good-by, Janos. 

Macrster [annoyed]. It’s her good 
heart again. 

[One of the liquid lights has 
become agitated and has risen 
in a gauge. As MacisTEr 
touches a button, it goes down 
and Mima’s kindly feeling goes 
with it.| 

Mima [to Atrons]. Take me 
away. I’m not going to stand here 
and listen to this outburst of father- 
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hood. Let him go home and rock 
the baby. [To Janos.] Congratula- 
tions! [To Atrons.] He can always 
remember this: my death lies at his 
door. But before I leave the world, 
I’m going to have one last wild night. 
I’m going to throw myself into the 
arms of this good-looking young 
scoundrel—l’enfant gaté. Vm going 
to let him crush my body and smother 
me in kisses! ...So daddy, run 
along. Go home to the soup pot and 
weep a shirt-tail full of tears. 

Janos. Mima! 

Mima. Here’s my _ consolation. 
... [Dreamily.] Alfons. . 

Arons. Yes, dear. 

Mima. You need a shave. 
ing him away.| 


[ Push- 
C’est dégoutant. 
AtFons. Come on. Let’s go. 
Mra. One minute. [She pow- 
ders her nose.| J must make myself 
lovely [Uses rouge.] for our [An- 


other dab.| hot [Another dab.] 
damnation. 

Aurons. Yes, dear. 

Janos. Ohl! 


Mima. What a wonderful baby 
we could have had if ... What a 
mother I would have made if... 
Never mind—that’s past. ... Let’s 
go. 

[She goes to the door with Au- 
FONS. | 

Janos. Mima, why do you torture 
me? O God! [The devils cringe.] 
I cry to you, help me! You cannot 
... Mima, stay with me. I—I 
swear to desert Ilonka and my poor 
little child . . . for you. I swear— 

[As Janos embraces Mra, the 
deadly sin signal sounds and 
sudden darkness falls. The 
cylinders close. From out the 
shadows, a dozen devilkins and 
devilets wreathed in flames 
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gleefully execute a few steps 

and disappear in a mad whirl.] 

Tue Imps on THE Macuine. Hee! 
Hee! Hee! Hee! 

[From everywhere a faint echo 
of their laughter is heard. 
When the lights go up.] 

Macisrer. I beg to call His 
Majesty’s attention to the fact that 
the millstones have been grinding this 
man less than twenty minutes [Jn- 
dicating the clock.| and he has al- 
ready broken up a home, turned into 
a liar and gambler, fired at a brother 
man, deserted his wife and disowned 
his unborn child. 

ApyuTant. His Majesty is highly 


gratified. 

Macister. And we have barely 
begun, Your Majesty. 

Apjutant. But [Rising.] His 


Majesty wishes to say that it is very 
easy to desert your wife when her 
back is turned. Nearly any man is 
willing to be unfaithful to his wife 
when she isn’t looking. But once let 
his wife catch him at it and he 
wouldn’t be so cocky. 


Macister. I have allowed for that. 
ApyuTant. Then go ahead. 
MacistEr. We'll pass over what 


would have taken place in—say a 
couple of months of this man’s life, 
by turning the time wheels ahead. 
[To AxicHtino.] Switch. Let time 
fly. [AticHino makes an adjust- 
ment.| Stoke the fires under the 
upper boilers. More pressure. 
Catcasrina [telephoning]. 
pressure—upper boilers. 
Macister. All ready? 
Rusicante. Ready, sir. 
Macister. Start the 
career wheels going. 
[ALicHINo makes 
ment. | 


More 


brilliant 


an adyjust- 
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Matacopa. What shall we switch 
in first: politics or high finance? 

Macister. Always politics first. 
Let go on politics. 

[The lights dim on the bridge. 
From the interior of the closed 
machine come strains of 
music and cheers.] 

Aurons’ Voice. Fellow citizens— 

Vorcrs oF THE Crown. Hear! [4 
little light over FarrarELio’s board 
shows him pressing buttons for vari- 
ous voices.| Hear! Hear! 

Atrons’ Voice. I put before you, 
for official nomination, the name of 
Janos Janosi. [FARFARELLO reaches 
over to a far-off button and voices in 
the distance call “Hurrah!’| Janos 
Janosi is honor itself. Janos Janosi is 
the wealthiest man in this community. 
Janos Janosi has bought the Kata Iron 
Works. He will see that there are 
no empty flour bins in our town. 
[ FARFARELLO reaches over to the far- 
off button and the distant crowd 
cheers wildly again.| I have the 
honor to announce that we have offi- 
cially nominated Mr. Janos Janosi. 
And now, fellow citizens, let us ap 
point a committee to pay our respects 
to him. 

[Music and cheers are heard in 
the belly of the machine 

Maaister. Go ahead. 

[RupicanTe turns his lever.| 


[scENE vi: A pleasant room over- 
looking a garden, Janos is alone. 
The band is playing the same tune 
in the distance. Presently ALFONs is 
heard under the open window.]| 


A.rons’ Voice. Cheer for the 
people’s candidate. [Cheers and 
cries of “Janosi! Janos Janosi!” 


Arons enters somewhat hurriedly, 
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hat in hand.| Janos, I have a dele- 
gation of peasants out here. Your 


election is certain. Come, say a few 
words, tell them you’re proud to be 
their representative. 

Janos. No, no, I shan’t accept. 
. «¢ Vain, empty honors... «Vd 
rather slip away with Mima and for- 
get everything. 

Atrons. You seem to forget that 
she hasn’t been granted her divorce. 

Janos. Only a question of days. 


A.rons. Everybody knows she’s 
your— 

Janos. Alfons! 

Arons. Be a Member of Parlia- 


ment when you marry her—that’ll 
whitewash her. It will put the world 
at your feet. You'll be a king of 
finance. [At this moment, the march 
music takes an ominous minor strain. | 
For Kata is noted for its iron mines. 
We'll flood the streets with your 
shares—water the stock till it leaks. 
We'll make widows and orphans give 
their last penny. You'll rake in a 
cool fortune. 

Janos. No. I cannot accept. 

Atrons [calling]. Mima, come in. 
[Mima sticks her head in between the 
curtain at a door.| He refuses to be- 
come a Member of Parliament and 
the king of finance. 


Mma [coming into the room]. 
What? Why, it can’t be possible— 
[As Avrons is about to speak.| Shut 
up! [To Janos.] Did you refuse, 
dearest? 

Janos. Yes. 

Mima [to Atrons]. Can you 
imagine that? He broke up my 


home; lost me a good, kind husband, 
a man I adored till he came along; 
and now he’s pushing me into the 
poorhouse. 
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[She sits on the arm of a chair 
and pretends to weep.| 

Janos. I'll have nothing to do 
with it. 

Mima. Oh, dear, dear, what’s to 
become of me if he doesn’t? 

Janos. Don’t ask it, Mima. Don’t 
ask it. 

Mma [wiping her nose, despatr- 
ingly]. Oh dear, to think— 

Janos. Would you have me rob 
widows and orphans; sell my soul 
for— 

Mima. Yes. Accept it. You must 
accept it. I’m a cast-off woman . 
my husband kept my jewelry and I 
want more. I want a long string of 
black pearls. No one else has one. 
Hr - 8 GEt it. 

Janos [hesitates]. No, I— 


Mima. A-h, sweetheart... . 

Janos. No. 

Mima. Ah, do be a king of 
finance. 

Janos. No, I— 

Mima. Ah, I love you. [Putting 


an arm round Janos. Whispering to 
Aurons, who has come forward and 
is kissing her hand.| Will you get 
out! Every time you kiss my hand, 
you bite me. [She gives ALFONs a 


backward kick. He hops away, 


limping.| Janos, you know how I 
can love. ... Don’t make me hate 
you. 

Janos. So I’m to wallow in this 
dirty mire. ... Very well, then, I'll 
accept it; but God [The devils 


wince.| is my witness that I’m do- 
ing this for you and you alone. 
[He goes to the window.| 
Voices FRoM Betow. Hurrah for 
Janos Janosi! 
Atrons [addressing Janos deferen- 
tially from the balcony|. We have 
come before Your Honor to request 
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you to graciously accept the nomina- 
tion for Member of Parliament for 
the Kata District. The people need 
your impeccable honesty to protect 
their interests. 

Peasants. Hurray for our candi- 
date! Hurray! 

Mma. Mariska—[The Ma ap- 
pears from the shadows.|—have every 
jeweler send up black pearls—a long 
string of black pearls... . Wait! 
Pearls that men have lost their souls 
for—I won’t have any other. 

[By this time the cheers have 
ended. | 

Janos [on the balcony]. Fellow 
Citizens: you have conferred a great 
honor upon me. 

Voices. Hear! Hear! 

Janos. I take my solemn oath that 
I accept this sacred responsibility for 
the people alone and no personal mo- 
tives can sway me. 

[The deadly sin signal sounds. 
The light on the clock shows 
that twenty-five minutes have 


elapsed. | 
MacisTER [triumphantly]. Now 
he has become a hypocrite. 
Imes. Hip! Hip! Hypocrite! 
Heel Hee! Hee!:-Hee! 


Mma [stepping out of the mill, 
laughing|. Ha! Ha! Ha! [As she 
gets away from the strong light of 
the room, a shadow falls on her and 
her laughter dies out.| Ha... . 

[A change gradually takes place 
—her hands fall to her sides, 
she begins to droop.| 

Macister [giving directions to 
Dracuicnazzo who has hastened to 
the bridge on the proscenium arch]. 
Draghignazzo, keep your eye on her. 

[Janos comes from the balcony 
and steps out of the mill, the 
door closing behind him. As 
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Janos comes forward, Mima 

follows, growing more and 

more helpless. Janos (who 

has not noticed what is hap- 

pening to her) reaches back 

and takes her hand. This 

gives her strength enough to 

come forward, but her feet are 

leaden—she cannot raise them 

from the floor, Her knees sag 

under her. The ray of light 

has followed them, but faintly.] 

MacisterR [to  Dracuicnazzo]. 

Careful with the ray. ... Stronger 
current. 

[When Mima at last reaches the 
front of the stage, she sinks 
down on the edge, one foot 
dangling over the platform as 
though she were on the bank 
of a stream. The effect is like 
that of a flower drooping on 
its stem. By this time, 
DraGHIGNAZzo has so adjusted 
a mysterious ray that it ts 
thrown upon them from a 
funnel in the orchestra pit. 
Now that Mima is close to the 
audience, there 1s a faint sug- 
gestion of the manikin to be 
seen in her face—a doll-like 
something not quite human.| 


Janos. Mima, I’ve been waiting 
for this moment... away from 
Alfons. Do you love me? Do you 


really love me? 
MacisTEr [fo FarFaretLo]. Quick! 
Connect her voice. 

[FarFARELLO has come across the 
platform, his instrument under 
his arm. He touches a but- 
ton. | 

Mma. Oh, yes. Didn’t I let you 
shoot my husband?  Isn’t this won- 
derful? ... Out with a man... 
all alone where no one can see us. 
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Janos. It is wonderful. 

Mima. But isn’t something miss- 
ing? If you were to take me in your 
arms fiercely and roughly and crush 
me like a bone—~ Mmmm... 
| Growls as though crushing a bone.| 
Could that be what is missing? 


Janos. Yes. 
Mima. Then beg... beg very 
hard. 


Janos. I beg you... 

[He kisses her tenderly.] 

MacisTER [surveying them from the 
bridge]. We've got that fellow under 
the rays, too. He can’t see or hear 
us but he’ll do exactly as we like. 

[Janos suddenly takes Mima in 
his arms and kisses her pas- 
sionately, a long, long kiss.| 

ApjuTant [as the kiss continues]. 

. . eight — nine — ten — eleven — 
twelve — thirteen — fourteen — fif- 
teen — sixteen — seventeen — eight- 
een — nineteen — twenty — twenty- 
one— 

SoME OF THE Imps IN THE Ma- 
CHINE [counting in unison with the 
ApjuTANT]. Twenty-two — twenty- 
three — twenty-four — twenty-five — 

MacisTEr’s Voice. Open. 

[The reflection of the flames 1s 
shown.] 

Atrons [calling from the mill, 


peeking out]. Mima! Mima, where 
are you? 
[Mima and Janos stop kissing, 
annoyed. | 


MaaisTEr’s Voice. Close. 
[The reflector plates fall back.| 
Mima. What is it? 
A.rons’ Voice. Great news! The 
judge has just granted your divorce. 
Mima. That’s good news. But I 
do think you could have chosen a 
better time to tell me. 
Atrons. Congratulations! 
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[With a squeaky laugh, he dis- 
appears. | 

Janos. I’m tired of that fellow. 
Can we never be alone? 

Mima. Oh, if you’re going to ob- 
ject to my friends, I’m not sure that 
I want to marry you. ... Marriage 
[Surveying her foot—coyly.] is a seri- 
ous step for a young girl to take. 

Janos. It’s quite evident to me that 
Alfons will be very unhappy when 
youre my wife. 

Mma. Oh, isn’t it a nice feeling 
to know... 

[Suddenly there ts a splutter and 
the light on Mima goes out. 
A ray from elsewhere falls 
faintly on Janos. Mima sud- 
denly stiffens, blinks her eyes 
and begins to turn into a mani- 
kin. Janos, absorbed in his 
own thoughts, does not notice 
Mma. ] 

Macister. Lights! Lights! What 
are you doing, Draghignazzo? She’s 
passing out. More current.... 

[DracHIcnazzo makes a connec- 
tion. | 

Mima. A—a nice feeling to know 
that you’ve made a man very un- 
happy. ... [Puts her arms round 
Janos.] I swear to you, there never, 
never was anything serious between 
Alfons and me. He comes to see me 
often, but professionally you might 
say ... like a doctor with his little 
valise. 

Janos. I’m not asking questions 
about the past. 

Mima. Well, I swear just the 
same. He kissed my hands a few 
times—bit me, you know, but we 
never went further than that. No 
indeed, I wouldn’t let him. . . . You 
believe me, don’t you? 

Janos. I—I believe you, yes. 
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Mima. That isn’t enough. You 
must swear that you believe that 
Alfons and I were never .. . were 


never .. . you know what I mean. 
Janos. I swear. 
Mima. ‘True, we did spend a sum- 
mer together— 
Janos. We? Who? 


Mima. My husband and I—with 
Alfons. At that time I simply 
loathed my husband and Alfons and 
I-— Oh, I suppose I was half mad. 
... But it was only that one sum- 
mer ... and only for one week .. . 
one month ...I swear that’s the 
truth. Now you won’t believe me 
i ayOU won titrust-me. 2557 


Janos. I do, but... 

Mima. Swear that you believe me. 
Janos. I—I swear. 

Mma. That isn’t enough. I want 


you to swear, on your father’s grave, 
that you believe I wasn’t too friendly 
with Alfons ...longer than a 
month. 
[Janos lowers his head, hesitat- 
ing.| 

MacistEr. Make haste, Draghig- 
nazzo, five points up on your ray. 

[The light on Mima and Janos 
increases. | 

Mma. Swear that you believe my 
affair with Alfons lasted only a week. 

Janos. A moment ago you in- 
sisted that you and he were never— 

Mima. Swear to me that you be- 
lieve my affair with Alfons lasted only 
a week and that it’s over. 

[Janos zs silent.] 

MacistEr. What’s matter, 
Draghignazzo? More juice... 
more juice. Double the current. 

[The ray grows very bright.] 

Mima. I want you to swear that 
yeu believe my affair with Alfons 
lasted only a week. 


the 
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Janos [yielding with a shame-faced 
look]. I swear it. 

Macister. At last! 
her lover. 

[The deadly sin signal sounds. 
The clock hands show that 
half an hour has passed.| 

Apyutant. Rather low, I call him. 

Imps. Hee! Hee! 

Macistrr. Sh. ... Go on. 

Janos. Mima, let’s forget every- 
thing. ... Marry me and... oh, 
if we only could find some quiet spot 
away from every one where we— 

Mima [makes a face like a baby, 
getting ready to cry]. I don’t want 
to find such a spot ... away from 
everybody and everything. 

Janos. Don’t you want to be alone 
with me? 

Mima. Oh, no! [She rises, the 
light following her.| I want excite- 
ment, thrills, every forbidden pleasure. 


He accepts 


I want—I want— [Changing sud- 
denly.| Janos: you're not rich 
enough. 


Janos [rising. He, too, is picked 
up by a light]. Tm going to be. 
Alfons has flooded the market with 
my Kata iron stock. It is damnable 
robbery. 

Mima. If you want me, you'll have 
to get rich quick. 

Macister. Switch number four— 
the stock exchange. Forward. 

Janos. What’s all that rumbling? 

Mima [with shining face]. The 
stock exchange. To-day’s our day. 

Voice oF THE First Broker [in 
the machine]. I offer Kata. 

Voice oF THE SEconp Broker. I 
buy Kata. 

[Many voices are heard.| 

Janos. The Kata stock... . It’s 
on the market now. The swindle’s 
launched. [You can almost feel the 
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machine grinding his conscience to 
pieces—it fairly groans.| Oh, what 
have I done? ... Thousands will 
starve. 

Mima. Oh, oh, I’m so happy! 

Macister. Follow her with your 
ray. 

[It is about all Dracuicnazzo 
can do to keep Mima covered. 
At times he shoots a rose light 
at her and as she leaves it, she 
is caught up by a violet ray. 
The rays are kaleidoscopic as 
she goes hither and thither, in 
fact a story is told in lights.] 

Mima. Oh, to be so rich that we 
could buy islands, continents, for a 
love nest. 

Janos. But— 

Mima. I want money, money. 
... [She hears the hubbub of the 
stockbrokers in the machine: “I buy 
Kata! Fifty thousand! Seventy thou- 


sand! Eighty! One hundred thou- 
sand! Two hundred thousand!’’| 
Hear] theif te nuy buys 
Sellét.. 2 Sell eee, [To  Janos.] 
Kiss me. . 


Janos [overwhelmed by his guilt]. 
I’m a thief. 

Mma. But you can buy me every- 
thing I want. [Cries come from the 
machine: “Buy Kata... . Five mil- 
lioastas. 2 Sixt. Eighil «Tent 
Twenty!” | You're worth millions. 

Janos. Oh, what a filthy thief I 
am! 

Mma. Never mind, I'll scamper 
before you in a spring garden of 
Damascus roses—blown and _ tossed 
about like a flower—dancing, laugh- 
ing, loving, with nothing to cover me 
but my hair and a mantle of moon- 
light. 

[Two muffled shots are heard in 
the machine.| 
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Janos. Fathers, brothers — men 
killing themselves because of me. 
[Another muffled shot 1s heard and 
a woman screams.| Women and 
children left to die of hunger. O 
God! 

Mima [as a shot sounds, putting 
her hand on her good heart]. 1 felt 
thadteess < 

Macister. Look out for her good 
heart. 

Mima. Don’t do it, Janos. Give 
the money back. After all, we can 
pull through in an attic. [He 
groans.| I don’t need anything... . 
I don’t eat much. . . . I can live on 
dry bread. Don’t take the money, 
don’t take it, don’t. 

[Dracuicnazzo, following in- 
structions, throws a green ray 
on Mia.] 

Mima. Don't— [Changing, as 
the green light is full on her.| You 
take that money or I'll leave you, you 
soft-hearted fool. 

[She starts to go.| 

Janos. No, no, you shan’t leave 
me. 

[He kneels at her feet.| 

Mima. Well, then, take the 
money. Give me everything I want. 

[Voices are still heard in the 
machine. | 

Janos. Oh, is there no God to 
whom I can pray! 

[The devils wince.| 
Mima. No, fool. 
him.| Who’s God? What’s God? 
There is no God. I am God now 
because you're kneeling to me. [Then 
with a change.| Darling, sweetheart, 
dearest, Mima loves you . . . [Coax- 
ingly.| . . . she wants you to be rich 
—oh, do be rich for her sake. [Then 
sweeping on.| I want—I want a 
castle with no windows and a thou- 


[She strikes 
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sand cushions, set in a grove of spice 
trees with our murmurs of love 
whistling through them and a cistern 
filled to the brim with rose water— 
buy it for me. And I want a black 
room with red birds in jade cages— 
plumed fish and a flying carriage full 
of money—get it. I want a path of 
slaves to walk on and shoutings of 
glory under my windows. [She 
blinks like a manikin.| Here I am! 
If you want me—buy me. I'll love 
you because you have money. Spend, 
spend—the more you spend, the more 
I'll give—give—till your head reels, 
your breath stops and you'll die of 
longing for me. Ill give you kiss 
for kiss, throb for throb—all the bliss 
of my body, but only for money. 
[Her ecstasy of spending lends speed 
to her tongue, as she sweeps on.| I 
want to ride in a gilded carriage with 
ten, no, twenty white horses with 
black tails and red harnesses, and an 
elephant with a castle on its back full 
of bells and drums and canopies hang- 
ing all round... . But most of all, 
I want—I want— Oh, I want the 
stars above for buttons on my gown 

. . some one told me about them— 
how they twinkle. . . . I want them 
—give them to me, please, please, 
please, and Ill die of passion on your 
heattolikesarrosesive>K issemes 
Give me—give me—give me—give 
me everything. 

[Vozces are bellowing in the ma- 
chine: “Forty millions! Fifty 
millions! Fifty millions! . 
Kata! Sixty! Seventy! I buy 
Kata! Ninety millions!’ | 

Janos. Yes, yes, yes, and blessed 
be the filthy, cursed money because 
of you. I worship it. I prostrate my- 
self before it. 

[He kneels, facing the machine 
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with bowed head, the abject 
slave of money. | 
Macister. His soul for money. 
Imps. Hee! Hee! Wow! Wow—! 
[FarFARELLO and  RvuBICANTE 
close the stock exchange.]| 
Mima. Come, come, darling, get 
up. Hurry; we’re losing time. Let 
us be married. Come: let us go to 
the altar. 
[A peal of wedding bells is heard 
from the inside of the mill. 
Two imps hasten on and dis- 
robe Mima. While one imp 
removes her dress, another 
pulls off her stockings. As they 
leave, two other imps come on 
with a wedding dress, white 
stockings and slippers. When 
her gown and stockings are on, 
the first two imps return: one 
carries a wedding wreath and 
the other holds the long bridal 
veil which hangs over the 
wreath like a cloud. Ma ts 
dressed as one would dress a 
doll. She has given no assist- 
ance, but now reaches up for 
the wreath as though to crown 


herself. Strains of nuptial 
music are heard.| 
Macister. Open. [Mrma’s face is 


illumined by the glow of Hell fires 
as the disks are lifted and she sets the 
wreath coyly on her head.| Close. 
[The disks drop.| 
Mima. Oh, but I have no pearls! 
I can’t be married without pearls. 
[His Mayxsty volunteers to give 
her a long string of black 
pearls such as were never seen 
on land or sea. The Aovd- 
yutant hands them to an imp 
who is sent forward by 
MacisterR who bows, much 
pleased by the gift to his super- 
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manikin. The imp hands the 
pearls to Mima. A red card 
is attached to them.] 

ApjuTant. ‘There. ... She 
her black pearls. 

Mima [reading from the card]. 
“A king died for them; a robber 
dipped his hands in blood for them; 
a slave lost his head for defending 
them; a prince betrayed his throne to 
buy them for a match girl.” Now 
they’re mine. I'll wear them. 

[The scene darkens for a mo- 
ment. Wedding bells are 
heard. A church organ plays. 
Mima, suddenly changing, 
enacting the part of a bride, 
joins JANos. | 

Janos [taking her hand]. Before 
all men, we agree to be united as one 
body and one soul. Mima: you are 
beginning a new life with me. 


has 


Mima. Yes, my lord and master. 
Janos. You are all mine... 
every glance, every sigh ... your 


eyes, your lips, your beauty, body and 
soul—all are mine. 
Mima. All yours, my lord and 
master. 
Janos. We will be one till death 
do us part. 
Mima. ‘Till death do us part. 
Apjutant [charmed]. Bigamy! 
[As they walk to the sound of 
the wedding march, the center 
cylinder is opened by Rust 
cANTE, but only wide enough 
to allow ItonKa to appear. 
She carries a dish in her hand 
which she holds under her 
shawl. | 
ILonxa. Janos, my dear husband, 
where have you been? Why don’t 
you come home to supper? It’s all 
ready for you, dear. Don’t let it 
grow cold. What have I done that 
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you forget your vows made at the | thing they can get and ask for more. 


Has the little unborn child 
[Kneels before 


altar? 
no claim upon you? 


him.] Come home, Janos. Please 
come home. 
Janos. No, I will not. 


[ILonxka rises in tears.| 

Mima. Do you know that poor 
woman? ... Who is she? 

Janos. I don’t know her. 
beggar. I never saw her before. 

[The deadly sin signal sounds. 
The clock shows that thirty- 
five minutes of the hour are 
gone. | 

ApyutanT [to Satan]. He has re- 
fused to recognize his wife. 

Macister. Not only that, Your 
Majesty, but his unborn child. 

Janos. Come, Mima. 

[He tries to take Mima into the 
church. Her hand is creeping 
to her good heart as she goes 
to ILonka. ] 

Mima. My _ poor, 
don’t cry. 

Macister [fo Satan]. Don’t pay 
any attention to her. She'll get over 
It. 

Mima. And to think you have his 
supper ready! 

ILonka. Yes, it has always been 
ready. Creamed cabbage just as he 
likes it. 

Mima. That’s why you lost him. 

Itonxa. But I’ve cooked for him 
for years. I was his slave. 

Mima. Well, look at him! 

[JANos is standing holding out 
his arms to Mima.] 

ILonka. Oh! 

[She cries pitifully.] 

Mima. Don’t you know that men 
don’t love the women who cook for 
them and stand by them? ... No, 
they love the women who take every- 


Some 


poor woman, 


ILonka. Oh! 

Mima. The next time you'll know 
better. [She gradually comes under 
the influence of the evil light.| Oh, 
well, I can’t let you stop my wedding 
procession. Please go away. [4s 
ILonka, weeping, goes, Mima looks 
after her and calls.) Don’t worry, 
I'll make him pay for everything he 
ever did to you. 

[She opens her eyes wide, with 
just a hint of the mantkin 
stare, then coyly draws her wed- 
ding veil over her face. The 
“Lohengrin” wedding march 
swells out and voices sing to 
it: “Here comes the bride.” 
The center cylinder is opened 
and we see the inside of the 
church. 

A.rons has suddenly appeared in 
the church. He is the best 
man. He follows Mima and 
Janos. The church doors close 
behind them, shutting out all 
sound.| 


THE END OF THE SECOND PART 


[MacistER comes from the bridge 
and speaks confidentially to the 
devils of the court.| 

Macister. May I be permitted to 
make a suggestion? 

ApjuTant. Certainly. 

MacistEer. May I propose that we 
connect the time wheels and let the 
belts run for ten minutes—meaning 
that days and weeks—or let us say 
that an interval of six months is 
speeding by— 

Apyutant. May His Majesty 
smoke during these six months? 

Macister [bowing profoundly]. 
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By all means. In ten minutes, we 
shall pick up Mima in the machine 
and see what this fellow will do next. 
Until then— 

Apyutant. Never mind the band. 
We'll saunter about a bit. 

Macister. We'll blow a_ whistle 
when we're ready. 
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ApjJuTANT. Quite right. 

[The royal party saunters off. 
The red curtain in front of the 
mill 1s lowered. _Mavacopa 
and the imps disappear. The 
stage is empty during the 


INTERMISSION 


PAIRS Tal ERs 


[scene1: The whistle blows in the 
darkness to notify Satan and his 
court that all is ready for them. 

The clock, which is for a moment 
illuminated, shows that only twenty- 
two minutes are left of the fatal hour. 

As the lights go up, we find the 
devils again in the orchestra pit. 
They have taken their places in the 
semi-darkness. MacisTer comes on 
and stands, his back to the audience, 
observing the following scene, first 
saying to Satan, “Pardon me, Your 
Majesty.” | 


Macister. Malacoda? 

Mavacopa [appearing on the bridge 
of the mill, coming out of the dark- 
ness|. Yes, master. 

MacistEr. What does your time 
wheel record at this instant? 


Maracopa. Exactly six months 
have passed. 

Macister. Stop it. Get back to 
your job. 


[Maracopa obeys. | 

ApyuTant. Our hero must be fit 
for the ash-heap by this time. 

Macister. Yes, sir. He has had a 
great fling for six months and now, 
with Your Majesty’s permission, we 
propose to show him penniless and 
broke. 


Apjutant. As we might say, 


Your Majesty, from the altar to the 
dust-bin. 

Magister. Exactly, sir.  [Calls.] 
Ready, Rubicante? [RusicanTE ap- 
pears at his lever.| Are the great 
fires roaring? 

RusicanTe. Roaring. 

MacitstErR. Attention [To 
workers on the machine.| Concen- 
trate all rays on one spot... . The 
color mixing heat to the melting 
point. [They make adjustments. 
Macister comes forward with a chair 
with a hand-hole. To Satan.|] Ex- 
cuse me, sir, [Sits with his back to 
the orchestra pit, calling.| Malacoda, 
give me the sea and some sunshine— 
and add a few flowers. 

Matacopa [telephoning to below. 
As he calls, the colors shoot up 
through the tubes on the machine}. 
Colors: blue like the sea... blue 
like the sky ... white like marble 

. red, green, yellow, violet, car- 
. . Sunshine and ocean. Got 


mine. . 
that? 
[By this time the last color shoots 
up.| 

Macister. Stringed instruments, 
softly—sweetly. 

Matacopa [telephoning]. Musi- 
cians. Violins, violas, ’cellos. Have 


the music sweet like pain. 


Macister. Report. 
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Rusicante [looking into the in- 
terior of the machine at the scene 
which we do not see]. The colors 
are flaming, master. The sun is shin- 


ing, the ocean phosphorescent. The 
air is mild like honey. 

Maracopa. The bows tenderly 
whisk over the strings. 

Macister. Are the flowers bloom- 
ing? 


Rusicante. They bloomed punc- 
tually on the moment, master. 
Apjutant [sniffing]. I can smell 
a rose. Extraordinary! 
[Sweet strains of music are 
heard inside the machine. 
Imps come from the shadows 
exclaiming: “Music. Sweet, 
sweet, sweet like pain. Heel 
Heel wHeely Heel’ saiihey 
squat, facing the machine. A 
half-naked devil  pitchforks 
them out of sight.] 
Macister. Now, then: 
Rusicante. Ready? 
THosE oN THE Macuine. Ready. 
Macister [calling like a showman.| 
Allez! 
[MacisTER ascends the steps and 
takes his place on the machine. 
As RuBICcANTE moves his levers, 
the three cylinders open and 
we see a stretch of beach 
showing 


attention. 


[scene 1: A gambling resort on 
the shores of the Great Sulphur Sea 
(modeled after Monte Carlo). 

The sun is shining, the sky 1s 
bright, the sea is phosphorescent, but 
there is a curious sulphurous gleam 
to it. A bench is flanked by a few 
flowers. A czardas is being played 
in the Casino. 

Janos comes slowly on, his hat 
pulled over his eyes. He wears 
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shabby clothing, a faded shirt, no 
cuffs, no tie. His despondent attitude 
shows him greatly changed since we 
last saw him. He its a tragic figure. 
He sits on the bench, ignoring the 
gay music. 

An Otp Woman enters, selling a 
few little bunches of flowers and 
news papers. | 


Otp Woman. Down in your luck, 
eh? Been gambling in the Casino? 

Janos. No. 

Otp Woman. Get along with you! 
That’s all people come here for—to 
gamble. 

Janos. I’m broke. 

Otp Woman. What are you go- 
ing to bet with? 

Janos. My life, I suppose. 

Otp Woman. Who wants your 
life? 

Janos. Every one. [Catching a 
glimpse of a headline in one of the 
papers she carries.| May I look at 
your newspaper? 

Oxtp Woman. Two sous. 

Janos. Haven’t got it.... 

Orv Woman. You are broke. 

[She lets him have the paper.| 

Janos [reading]. “Janos Janosi of 
the Kata Iron Mines swindle, is still 
a fugitive from justice. The po- 
lice—” 

[He starts as a gendarme passes, 
hiding his face behind the 
paper. The gendarme turns 
his head—stares at Janos, 
showing big, suspicious eyes. 
He repeats all that he has done 
in the manikin parade, then 
disappears. | 

Otp Woman [knowingly]. So 
that’s how it is, eh? Got any 
friends here? 
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Janos. I came after the woman 
who ran away from me. 

Otp Woman. After a woman—and 
no money. . . . Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

[Laughs and goes off.| 

Janos [reading]. “The police are 
searching the large cities. His cred- 
itors are in possession of his property. 
His wife, the notorious Mima, has de- 
serted him. The amazing history of 
this scoundrel—” 

[He crushes the paper as though 
to destroy it, when Mima en- 
ters. She is dressed in a very 
smart costume grown shabby. 
She is penniless. Sauntering 
about, she sees a man in the 
distance, and raises and lowers 
her parasol several times as 
though to urge him to follow 
her. | 

Mima. What’s the matter with the 
men in this place? Are they sexless? 
[She saunters across the stage again, 
looking off. Lighting her last ciga- 
rette, she draws a puff luxuriously. 
She notices Janos.]| Ah—here you 
are.... Ha! I knew you'd follow 
me. I knew you couldn’t keep away. 

Janos. Mima, how could you leave 
me? Mima, how could you run 
away? You're mine. 

[He takes her in his arms and 
kisses her.| 


Mima. Very well, dearie, only 
don’t interfere with business. Sit 
down here . . . move over. 

[She sits beside him on the 


bench.| 
Janos. What is this business? 
Mima. You were rich when I mar- 
ried you. Now you're broke. I’ve 
got to look out for myself and for 
you, too. 
Janos. Mima! 


Mma. Here. [She gives him a 
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puff of her cigarette.| How'd you 
get the money to follow me? 

Janos. I carried a valise for a man 
and robbed him. 

Mima [with a hint of the manikin 
in her laughter|. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Tue Apyuranr. Ha! Ha! 

Tue Devits In THE OrcHestra Pir. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 

ApjuTant [as the imps join in, 
shrieking |. Sh! 

Mra. You don’t ask me what 
luck I’ve had. I'll tell you. When I 
ran away from you, I came here. The 
very first night I lost everything, 
gambling. I had to pawn my clothes. 
I’ve walked the streets and smiled at 
men till my face aches. 

Janos [horrified. After a pause]. 
Where’s Alfons? 

Mma. The dirty dog! He ran off 
with the pawn tickets. I’m through 
with Aim. Now [i'l stick to you. 
How I hate him! That gendarme’s 
staring at us. I hope he doesn’t sus- 
pect. . . . Your face is in every paper. 

Janos. When I think of the shame 
I’ve brought on my name, I— 

Mima. Well, I’m on the streets 
for you now, am I not? 

Janos. Oh, Mima! 

Mima. We must have something 
to eat, mustn’t we? Have you got 
it? Now you mustn’t interfere and 
I'll be a good little wife to you. Kiss 
me. [She kisses him, then jumps up 
to speak to an unseen man.| How de 
do, Mister, looking for a nice girl? 
... Coming my way? 

Man’s Voice [off; drunkenly], 
No, my dear. Perhaps later, when 
the m-moon’s out. 

Mra. Oh, but I’ve taken such a 
fancy to you. [By this time, the sun- 
light is turning to a rosy shade.| 
Come along, come along, sweetheart. 
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Wait—Hey! Ah! You big— [To 


Janos.] He was so nice and drunk. 
. .. [As Janos moves uneasily, over- 
come by shame.| Ha! Ha! We don’t 
care how we get money, do we? Ha! 
Ha! [Digging him in the ribs.] 
Laughis “Laughs Aa!s Lie sis 
glumly.| Oh, don’t then. I’m not 
very happy myself. I’ve come down, 
too. I’m getting pretty low when my 
heart’s not in my profession. My 
clothes look shabbier every day. No- 
body’ll want me soon. [Suddenly re- 
belling against her fate.| Vm not 
going home to a lover in a ratty bed- 
room and take a beating because I 
didn’t earn any money. 

Janos. Mima! 

Mima. Well, it'll come to that. 
You needn’t be so high and mighty 
with me—you’re a thief, yourself. 

Janos [in agony]. Don’t, Mima. If 
I am caught and sent away for a long 
time— 

Mima. Don’t worry. I'll stand by 
you. It’s such a safe feeling to be un- 
faithful to a man who is in jail. 

Janos. What has come over me that 
I sit here and listen. What curse is 
laid upon me that— 

Mima. Here am I trying so hard— 
[One would think from her tone that 
she was doing something noble.|— 
and not one word of encouragement 
do I get from you. [She cries a little. 
He doesn’t notice her; she cries a little 
louder.| Oh, dear, oh, dear, I haven’t 
a friend in the world. Nobody loves 
me. [His hand steals into hers.| Oh, 
Janos, darling. [A smart French 
cocotte comes strolling on. She waves 
her handkerchief over her shoulder as 
though inviting some man to follow 
her.] Here you! This is my beat. 
Get out! [The cocotte ignores 
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Mrima.] Hop! Pick another boule- 
vard. Va ten! .[The cocotte goes 
off.| Oh, I haven’t made my room 
rent to-day. How de do? [A man ap- 
pears—old enough to know better.| 
Pleasant weather. [Jt is now night. A 
very bright moon shines.| Lovely 
evening. Looking for a nice girl? 

Man. Yes. Do me the favor to 
come over to my hotel. 

Mma. Where are you stopping, 
dearie? 

Man. The Grand. 

Mima. That’s a swell place. I'll 
run back and tell mother I shall be 
out late. Meet you at the Grand. 
Ah, stand me a taxi there and back, 
do, and give me something for the 
driver. 

Man. Sure you'll come? 

Mima. You couldn’t keep me 
away, darling. 

Man. Seeing’s believing. [Giving 
her some money.| That’s all you'll 
get now. Ask for Topandy. 

Mma. Ill be there. [The man 
goes off.] Stingy! Here— [To 
Janos, offering him the money.]| 
That’s for you, dearie. [He refuses it 
with abhorrence.| What’s the mat- 
ter? I earned that honestly. Ah, take 
it. Clean up and get a shave. [She 
forces the money into his hand.} 
Take it. 

Janos. Thank you. 

[As he finally accepts it and 
rises, the deadly sin signal 
sounds. | 

Tue Imps. Hee! Hee! 

[Macister has turned the light 
on the clock which shows 
nineteen minutes of the hour.] 

ApjuTant [to Saran]. A pimp. 

Macister [with pride]. Just that, 
if you'll allow me to express my 
opinion, sir. 
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ApyuTant. He’s the lowest scum 
of the earth. 
[Mima motions Janos to silence. 
He slinks down on the bench, 
his hat over his eyes. 
MacistEr holds up his hands to 
indicate that some one is com- 
ing on. ALFONS enters—smok- 
ing a cigarette in a very long, 
bizarre holder. He is a howl- 
ing swell. He has a monocle 
in his puppet eye, his pearl gray 
striped trousers are creased 
perfectly. He wears a tight- 
waisted coat, with a flower in 
his buttonhole, a silk hat, fiery 
red necktie and gray gloves.| 
Mima [who has partly turned her 
back to him to use her lipstick]. How 
de do, Mister. . . Want a nice girl? 
I could love you. [She recognizes 
Avrons.] Why, you sneaking, rat- 
footed, run-away! It’s Alfons, Janos. 
Atrons. Mima! 
Mma. You're a fine one—stealing 


my pawn tickets! [Pointing to 
Janos.] And here’s the friend you 
deserted. 


A.rons [raising his monocle|. So 
ipisa<ts «dim fags.) «~ |Offenngethe 
tips of his fingers.| How are you, 
Janos? 

Janos [refusing to shake hands]. 
Is there no corner of the world where 
I can be rid of your smirking face? 

Aurons. Do you know, old fellow, 
there’s a price on your head? The 
police are— 

Janos. They can have me. 

Mima. Alfons: have you any 
money, dear? 

Arons. No, but I know how you 
can get some. 

Janos [in disgust]. Ah! 

Mima. Listen to Alfons, dearie. 
He’s shrewd. 
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[The gay strains of a czardas are 
very faintly heard from a 


cabaret. | 
A.rons [pointing off]. There’s a 
famous cabaret. ... You can dance 


there and I'll introduce you to rich 
men. I know a lot of them—princes, 
too. 

Mima [wide-eyed—eager|. Yes? 

Avrons. Janos can break down the 
door and collect damages after they’ve 
taken you to their rooms. He’s the 
husband. 

Mima [delighted]. If that isn’t a 
good idea—I don’t know what is. 

Axrons. Come along, Mima. 

Janos. Ah, you grinning jackal! 

[He lunges at A.¥ons.| 

Mima. Janos! Janos! 

Janos. I'll take you by the throat— 
jump into the sea with you and end 
it all. 

[He has Atrons by the throat.| 

Mra. Don’t! Don’t! Let him go. 
[ As Janos lets go of ALFons.| You're 
selfish. The idea! What’s to become 
of me? 

A.trons. The brute. [To 
Mra, as he arranges his tie.] Just 
as I saw a way out of this for us all. 
.. . [Finding his hat.| 1m through. 

Mima. No, no, don’t go. [To 
Janos.] Keep quiet. [As music 
sounds in the cabaret.| Why, I can 
sell myself over and over again in 
that cabaret. 

Atrons. You can if Janos will help 
us. 
Mima. Oh, he'll help us. You'll 
break in the door, won’t you, Janos? 

Janos. No. 

[He sits moodily on the bench.] 

Mma. But it won’t make any dif- 
ference to us, dearie; I’ll come back to 
you every night. We'll be just as 


happy. 
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Janos. No. 

Axrons. Oh, kick him out. Get 
rid of him. 

Mima [to Axrons]. You mind 
your own business. Let him alone. 
[To Janos—coaxingly.] Now listen 
to Mima: you stay at home and sleep 
and I'll bring in the money. You'll 
be the best kept man in the world. 
All you'll have to do is to kick in a 
door now and then, darling. 

Axrons. Here’s the key to my 
hotel room. Wear some of my clothes. 
You mustn’t look like a beggar. 

Mima [taking the key and putting 
it in Janos’ hand]. Here, lovey. 

Janos [dropping the key]. No, I 
can’t do it. 

Mma. I was willing to tramp the 
streets for you. My lips are sore with 
the dirty kisses of men. I turn out 
the lights because my shirt is full of 
holes and my stockings have no feet 
in them. Now you do something for 
me. Break in a door and find me in 
my lover’s arms and make him pay. 
[| Whining.] We're poor. I’m hungry. 
You've got to do your part. 

Janos. Ill give myself up first. 
[Calls off.| Officer? [To Mrma.] 
I'll tell them who I am and end it. 
[The gendarme enters in answer to 
the call. Janos steps up to him.] 
Officer— 

Mra [under her breath to Janos]. 
Ingrate! [Then sauntering up to the 
officer.| Sorry I haven’t had better 
luck. [Looks in her bag.| No money 
to-day, but I won’t forget you to- 
morrow, sweetheart. [The gendarme 
looks enquiringly at Janos.] Come 
Alfons, let Janos go with the officer. 
Introduce me to your rich friends and 
we'll pick up another husband. 

Janos. It’s nothing, officer. 
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[The gendarme passes on. By 

this time, it is night.] 
Mima [to Atrons]. Kiss 
darling. . . . O God! 

[When Mima says: “O God!” 
there is a commotion in the 
pit. The ApjutTant rises and 
looks indignantly at MactsTER 
who is very apologetic.] 

Macister [fo ApJUTANT. 
heard Aim say it so often that— 

[The ApyurTantT sits.] 

Mima [to Atrons]. Oh, oh, oh, 


me, 


She’s 


how I love you... . [Embraces 
him.| My mate forever... . I'll 
burn you with my kisses. ... [She 


kisses him innumerable times.| Come 
to the cabaret, Alfons. I’ll dance. 

[A czardas 1s played and Mima 
dances across the stage and 
off, laughing as she disappears. 
Aurons follows her. The 
czardas ends. Janos, with a 
hang-dog look, picks up the 
key, pulls his hat over his eyes 
and goes off. The deadly sin 
signal sounds. | 

Apjutant [to His Majesty]. He 
can’t sink any lower. [Macitster has 
turned a light on the clock. It lacks 
but seventeen minutes of the hour.| 
Your machine is perfection. [To 
Saran.] We admit it? [Satan nods 
his head.| We admit it. 

ALL THE Court. We admit it. 

Apyutant. Why there won’t be 
one decent person left up there. We'll 
have them all down here with us, 
Your Majesty. The world is ours. 

Imps. Hee! Hee! 

Devits IN THE OrcHeEstra Pir. 
Ours! Ours! 

Imps [flying 
Hee! Hee! 

[Dancing devilkins and devilets 
leap up from the shadows and 


about—fluttering |. 
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execute the movements of a 

hellish bacchanal and vanish.| 

MacistER. Attention. . . . Rubi- 
cante? 

Rusicante. Yes, master? 

MactstEr. Let me hear the fires. 
[As the disks are lifted, we hear the 
terrific roar and licking of flames. 
The entire audience is suffused by a 
flickering red glow. The disks are 
heard to close.| Hundred and eighty 
thousand amperes. Tune up the great 
spark-gap. 

RusicantEe [telephoning]. Hun- 
dred and eighty thousand amperes. 
The great spark-gap. 

Macister. Now give us the caba- 
retinaeReport. 

RusicanTE [looking down into the 
scene]. The night is dark, master. 
’Tis late. The violins cry. Joy shrieks 
aloud, wine is flowing. And Mima— 

MacistTEer [anxiously]. What? 

Rusicante. Her pulse— 

Macister [quickly]. A shot of 
caffeine into the hearts. High volt- 
age. Start the music. . . . Who’s 
that crying? [Looking off.| Oh.... 
Send that lady up home, we shan’t 
need her any longer. Good night, 
dear madam. [To the ApyuTanT.]| 
His wife, Ilonka. [To RusicanrEe. | 
Now then, ready. [To Matacopa.] 
Music. 

[A cylinder revolves as the lights 


go up.| 


[sceNE 11: In the cabaret. A black 
room with a red door. Two red 
wine glasses stand on the blood red 
table. 

Two red chairs are drawn up to 
the table. 

Aurons is discovered in full eve- 
ning dress—smoking. He stands on 
the steps, looking off through a cur- 
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tained glass panel in the red door. 
A sensuous tango 1s being played. 
When the dance comes to an end, 
there is applause and cries of “Mima! 
La Mima!” The dance begins again. 
A.rons draws the curtains, goes to 
the red table, and looks over a num- 
ber of cards. 

A waiter suddenly opens the red 
door—a burst of dance music com- 
ing in with him. 

The following scene is played rap- 
idly, but with a certain air of finality. 
The whole story has been planned 
and 1s now drawing to a close.| 


Warter. La Mima dances like a 
leaf in a flame. 

[As he offers another card to 
A.rons, faint cries of “Viva!” 
“Viva!” are heard.| 

Atrons. Who is it now? 
Waiter. A prince’s card this time. 
Aurons |[reading|. “His Serene 
Highness begs Monsieur Alfons to 
arrange a meeting with La Mima.” 
Waiter, look: [He spreads out the 
cards.| Which man of them all 
could least afford a scandal? A king’s 
card, a duke’s, a banker’s, a— 
Waiter. His Serene Highness. 
Axrons. Who has the most money? 
Wairer. His Serene Highness. 
Atrons. In ten minutes—here. 
tao, be La Mima. 

[As the waiter opens the red 
door, Mima’s dance is ending. 
A shriek is heard. The music 
stops. | 

Waiter. Ah! 
MacisTER [nervously]. Mima... . 
The ray—the ray. 

[The music begins again. JANos 
enters from the left through a 
black door in the wall. He 
wears one of ALFONS over- 
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coats over his own shabby 
clothes and carries a silk hat 
belonging to Aurons. He ts a 
pathetic figure in the ill-fitting 
coat. | 

Atrons. Ah, just in time, Janos. 

Janos [ashamed of himself]. Here. 
The key to your room. 

A.rons [taking it]. My clothes 
don’t fit you very well, I see. Now 
then, I have a princely door for you 
to kick in. 

Janos. Oh! 

[He sinks into a chair—his head 
in his hands, crushed, humili- 
ated. Despite his downfall, the 
thought of blackmail terrifies 


him.] 
Axrons. Hotel Grand, Suite 10 
.a Serene Highness, married, 


noted for his piety. Hang round till 
I give the signal, then follow them, 
kick in the door and ask for a king’s 
ransom. It will cost him his princi- 
pality if he doesn’t consent. 

Janos. I can’t. I won’t. What are 
you trying to do to me? 

Atrons. To help you, you pauper. 
Wait in there. 

[He gestures toward the back. 
There is an unearthly shriek of 
a violin and the space at the 
back is instantly illuminated 
by a strong, reddish glow.| 

Janos [shuddering—not looking]. 
What’s that? 

[Through the opening, we see 
beautiful women of vampire 
types dancing with dissolute 
men. They keep their faces to 
the audience, moving some- 
what mechanically. The violins 
give an occasional wail.[ 

Atrons. Oh, that? [Lightly.] 
That’s only the dance of the damned 
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. . . been going on for ages. Pay no 
attention. 

Janos. They’re staring at me. 

Atrons. Don’t stare at the gentle- 
man. Don’t you know it’s very im- 
polite? [To Janos.] They think you 
want to join them. [The light at 
the back fades away. The dancers 
grin at JANos as they vanish.| Mima 
is finishing her tango. His Highness 
will follow her. Hide yourself, Janos. 

Janos. No, no, I can’t go on with 
it. 

A.rons. Oh, then join in the 
dance of the damned. [Pointing to 
the unseen dancers.| They wouldn’t 
rob and steal and cheat and lie ’till 
too late. That’s their punishment— 
join them by all means. 

[A violin wails as though to let 
Janos know that there is no 
pause in the weary dance.| 

Janos. Yes, yes, I will break down 
the ‘door. ..../Incan’t: wait: toxdorit. 
Then I shall have money; I shall take 
Mima away; I shall hide her where 
men will never see her face. Don’t 
follow us, Alfons, I warn you... . 
Oh, Alfons, if there is a trace of 
human feeling left in your heart, for- 
get us both after to-night. 

[Janos disappears behind the 
black curtain. Mima’s dance 
has come to an end amidst 
cries of “La Mima!” and 
“Vival” As Av¥ons pushes 
the door wide open, he backs 
away into the shadows. Mima 
appears on the steps, wearing 
a silver cloak over her dancing 
costume. She is a dazzling pic- 
ture; sensuous, tempting. The 
devils in the orchestra pit 
draw an almost inaudible 
breath of admiration at her 
appearance. As she looks to- 
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ward Axrons, she quickly 
makes the gesture of applying 
her thumb to her nose, and 
darts down the steps into the 
room. 

His Serene HicHnNess enters. 
He 1s a big six-foot fair man 
with a beard and flaming eyes, 
pale with passion. He wears 
conventional evening dress, 
a vivid scarlet ribbon across 
his waistcoat and a number 
of orders. He never takes 
his eyes off Mima. Mima 
lets her cloak drop from her 
shoulders revealing herself in 
the dancing costume. It is 
bizarre and unusual (showing 
glimpses of her body).| 

His Serene Hicuness. What 
strange power drew me to this place 
to find you... bids me forget my 
kingdom to cry out—when? When? 

Mra. To-night. 

His Serene Hicuness. I would die 
for one hour in your beautiful arms. 

Mima. Well, of course. A thou- 
sand men are burning up for me but 
I had my eye on you. 

His Serene Hicuness. Ah! [He 
would seize her, but she dances away 
on her toes. At her call, a gypsy 
fiddler steps quickly into the room, 
drawing a bow over the strings. She 
gives a cry and dances madly. At 
the close of the dance, the fiddler dis- 
appears.| How long must I wait... . 
[He picks up her cloak and wraps it 
round her, offering her his arm.] 
Come. 

Mima. No one must know... . 
You must never, never tell. How 
wonderful to steal away with you... 
where we can look into each other’s 
flaming eyes until our bodies burn! 
Oh, my dear, pardon me. [Curtstes.] 
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Your Highness—be sure to lock the 
door. 
[Janos can now be seen in his 
hiding place, listening.| 

His Serene Hicuness. I think you 
love me. 

Mima [very solemnly—her hand 
uplifted—beginning the same old 
business]. By my mother’s grave, 
= 

[But the light goes out suddenly 
as the imps giggle, anticipating 
more lies. The center cylinder 
is closed in the dark.| 

Apyutant. Now this will be in- 
teresting! 

[There 1s a stir of anticipation in 
the orchestra pit.| 

Macister’s Voice. Attention. . . 
Rubicante, turn the time wheels 
thirty minutes ahead. Make haste. 
vr Report.) Ss sh Well? 

Rusicante’s Voice [in the dark]. 
Speed number go. 

MacisTEr’s Voice. Report. 

RusicanteE’s Voice. Grand Hotel— 
suite 10. 

Macisrer. Are they there? 

RuBIcANTE. Yes. 

Macister. Well? 

Rupicanie.. .1».cannot see... 
they’ve just turned out the light. 

Macister. Where is Janos? 

[A loud knocking 1s heard.| 

His Serene Hicuness’ Voice. Who 

is at the door? ... What do you 


want? 
Janos’ Voice. My wife. 
Mima’s’- Voice [with feigned 


alarm]. My husband. Oh! Oh! My 
husband has followed us. 
His Serene HicHnEss’ 
Your husband? 
Mrma’s Voice. He'll kill us. Oh! 
His SerENE Hicuness’ Voice. Sh! 
[As the knocking continues.| How 


VoIcE. 
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dare you, sir? Do you know who I 
am? I shall call the gendarmes. 

Janos. Open the door. 

[A door is crashed in.] 

Mima’s Voice. Oh, Janos, my hus- 

band, forgive me, forgive me. 
[She sobs. | 

Janos’ Vorce. Scoundrel! You two 
vile— 

Macister. That'll do, Rubicante: 
we know the rest. [RupicanTE turns 
the lever. Macistrer throws a light on 
the clock which records fourteen min- 
utes of the hour.| Be ready to pick 


them up outside the hotel, Drag- | 


hignazzo. [To the devils in the 
orchestra pit.| Events will come and 
go quickly now. 

[DracHicnazzo touches various 
instruments and a strange eerie 
light shows in front of the 
machine. The light increases 
until we see that it comes 
from a street lamp.| 


Mrma’s Laucuter | heard off]. Ha! | 


Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha-ha! 

Atrons [echoing]. Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Ha! Ha! Ha-ha! 

Mrma’s Laucuter. Ha! Hal! Ha! 
Ha! Ha! Ha-ha! 

[Mima enters wrapped in her 
silver cloak. Instantly Drac- 
HIGNAZZO shoots rays on them. 
They are bathed in light. | 

Atrons. Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Ha-ha! 

[Mima holds on to the lamp-post 

convulsed with mirth.| 
Mima. Ha! Ha! Ha! ... How 
much money do you think he got? 


Axrons. A fortune. They opened | 
the hotel safe for His Highness. I | 


peeked in. 
Mima. Some one’s coming... . 
It’s Janos. Let us go in. 
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Macister [to Dracuicnazzo]. Fol- 
low her to that garret of hers. 
Mima. Wait on the stairs, Alfons. 
[The rays follow Mima and 
Atrons until they pass into the 
machine. The cylinder is now 
fully open, disclosing 


[scENE Iv: The garret bedroom of 
Mia. It is a miserable place: it con- 
tains an tron bedstead, a single chair, 
a table, and a small lamp throwing 
out a dim light. A pale, cold ray of 
moonlight comes through the win- 
dow. Mima darts in pulling off her 
silver cloak, showing a negligée un- 

erneath which she has evidently 


| picked up in the Prince’s apartment. | 


Mima. Good-bye to you, old garret. 
[She turns toward the door but 
Janos doesn’t come, She goes 
to the window—looks down. 
No sign of him. ALFons enters 
stealthily. | 
Atrons. What’s keeping him? 
Mima. Where did he go? Why 


| did you trust him with all that 


money? [She looks down from the 
window.| There... he’s sneaking 
in the back way. I wish he would 
hurry. Oh, my fingers itch to touch 
that money. 

Avrons. More black pearls, pet? 

Mima. Oh, yes. ... A string as 
long as my arm, and big ones. 

Axrons. You look out for him. 
He’s going to take you away... 
shut you up .. . hide you. 


Mima. What? 

A.rons. He told me so to-night. 

Mima. Where I can’t spend 
money? 


Axrons. Where you can’t even see 
a man. 
Mima. Never! I won't be hidden 
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away where I can’t dig my fingers 
into men’s souls. 
Arons. We'll have to get rid of 
Janos. 
Mma [echoing]. Get rid of— 
Atrons. But we must have the 
money first. 
Mima. Oh, I'll have the money. 
Sh! Let me talk to him. 
Atrons. I'll run and hide. 
Mima [patting Atrons’ cheek]. 
Yes, dear, just as you always do. Go 
in there. 
[ALrons goes into the cupboard. 
Janos enters. | 
Janos. No one saw me come in. 
Here... . [He throws bank notes 
on the table.| Here. . 
Mima. Oh... money, 
money, money, money. 
Janos. Here. ... [Throwing more 
money on the table.| WHere.... 
[Producing a packet of papers.| 
Royal notes—his dirty name’s on 
them. That’s all. There’s your body- 
money. 
Mima. Oh! I always knew you'd 
do something wonderful. 
Janos [pushing her away]. Ach! 
[Janos goes to the bed—sits on 
it, his head in his hands.| 
Mima. You're not going to hide 
me away from other men, are you, 
dear? 
Janos. Stop it, you common prosti- 
tute. 
Mima. Are you going to do what 
I want you to—as you've always 
done? Of course you are. . . . Hold 
me in your arms. I'll put out the 
light. 
[He pushes her so violently that 
she falls into a chair.] 
Janos. Ah, you— 
Mima [coaxingly]. Ah! [She gets 
a bottle and a glass from under the 


money, 
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bed.| Here, darling, drink this and 
be happy. 

[He drinks and, taking the bottle 
from her, fills the glass, drink- 
ing again.| 

Janos [rising]. I’m going to bed to 
sleep and forget. 

Mma. I'll go with you, sweetheart, 

Janos. You sleep on the floor, you 
harlot. 

Mima. Ah, Janos. . 

Janos [pushing her away]. Come 
near me again to-night and I'll beat 
you. 

Mima. Do! I'll love you all the 
more. . . . Strike me—I don’t mind, 
darling. Kiss me. . . . Come, sweet- 
heart, sleep in my arms for an hour. 
I'll give you my body and the beat- 
ings of my hearts. . . Come. [The 
music starts up in the cabaret—a 
czardas with the ominous note of a 
drum in it.) One hour. ... Then 
well go back to the cabaret and 
dance and drink and be happy and 
rich. 

[She kisses him passionately. | 

Janos. Oh—you— 

[Lifting his hand to strike her.] 

Mima. Take me in your arms, 
darling —lover—thief—blackmailer— 

Janos. Damn your filthy thoughts! 
Over there in the corner . . . sleep 
on the floor. 

Mima. I won't. I’m going out. 

Janos. No, you’re not going out to 
meet other men. To-morrow I'll 
take you where no one will know 
your common face and say: “I’ve 
had her.” I’m going to make you 
decent and wash your dirty soul with 
my tears. 

Mima. Oh, no you’re not. You'll 
go to sleep and I’ll— 

Janos. You try it, you— 

[He strikes her. The czardas 
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stops. Only the drum con- 
tinues very faintly.] 

Apyurtant [rtsing—horrified]. Oh! 
Oh! His Majesty never could stand 
beating a woman. He’s a brute. 

[Indignant  exclamations 
heard in the orchestra pit.| 

MacisteR [who has turned the 
light on the clock showing that it 
lacks twelve minutes of Janos’ fatal 
hour]. Forward with your time 
wheels—pass over the rest of the row. 
Stop the drum. [The drum is 
stopped. The music is faintly heard 
again.| Forward. 

Janos [drunkenly—threateningly]. 
Going away with me and be decent? 

Mima [/ying—her eyes narrowing]. 
Yes. 

Janos. You won’t leave this room 
without me? 

Mra. No... . I’m undressing. 

[She slips into a white dress— 
the one she wore when she 
first appeared. | 

Janos [taking up the table cover 
with the money in it and twisting it 
into a bag]. Where’s rat face? 

Mra [eyeing the cupboard]. Rat 
face didn’t come in. 

Janos [putting the money under a 
pillow |. Better not come in. [Sprawl- 
ing on the bed—his head on the pil- 
low.| Better not... . Better— 

[He falls into a drunken stupor. 
A slight pause.| 

Mima. Janos....[No answer.| 
Janos.... [No answer, The czar- 
das plays faintly. The closet door 
opens. Mima, motioning to ALFONS 
to wait, goes to JANos.] Want me to 
kiss you to sleep, dearie? [Giving him 
a vicious shove.| Want me to kiss 
you to sleep? [Janos doesn’t stir. She 
gestures to ALFONS to come out.| 
Did you hear that dirty dog? 


are 
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Arons. What did I tell you? 

Mma. You're right. I'll get the 
money and go with you. We'll run 
off. 

Arrons. And he'll follow us. 

Mima. Yes, of course he will... . 
We've got to be rid of him. [ALFons 
puts a pistol and a knife on the table 
and watches her. The green ray 
shifts to the table.| Is that the way 


you mean? 

Atrons. I didn’t say it: You said 
it.... Will you do it, Mima? 
[Mima is silent.) The moment 


Janosi is dead, you'll have the world 
at your feet. 

Mima [draws a finger over the 
pistol—her hand green in the light}. 
One bullet would do it. 

A.rons. One would do it. 

Mma. But six would be surer. 

AtFons. Yes. 

Mima [suddenly draws her finger 
away and puts her hand on her good 
heart|. Ive lived with him a long 
time. 

Axrons. What of it? 

Mima. That’s true... . What of 
it? [Her hand is now over her bad 
heart.| The only difference would 
be that if he were dead I wouldn’t 
see him about any more. 

Atrons. That’s all . . . and you’d 
be young and rich and lovely for- 
ever. 

Mima. Yes, yes, of course. I could 
love him too when he was dead, 
couldn’t I? 


Atrons [eloquently]. Why cer- 
tainly. 
Mima. But he couldn’t come be- 


tween me and other men? 

Arons. That’s it. 

Mima. The police would take him 
anyway in the end. 

A.rons. Undoubtedly. 
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[JANos  rouses. Dazed—not 
knowing where he is—he looks 
at Mima and A.rons. | 

Mima. And once I was rid of 
Janos, you could be my lover, Alfons, 
couldn’t you? 

Atrons. As I have always been. 

Mima. That’s true... . What I 
liked most about you, was that I 
could always kick you out for some 
other man. Kiss me, my true love. 
[AvFons kisses her. The shock brings 
Janos to his senses. He listens, lifting 
his head from the pillow.| Very well, 
then. ... I'll do it. When? 

Atrons. To-night. 

Mima. Now? 

Arrons. Now. We can leave him 
here dead and run away. 

Mima. Yes. ... Get the money 
first—it mustn’t have blood on it. 
[Janos, with a look of horror, groans 
and sinks back on the pillow. They 
turn to look at him; his eyes are 
closed. Reassured, they go on with 
their plans.| Hide somewhere . . . 
there, behind the bed! I’ll make him 
sit up. That'll be the sign. Then 
catch hold of his legs and I'll push 
him back. ... When he’s down— 
pierce his heart through and leave the 
knife in. [The ray now gleams on 
the knife on the table.| Go, my 
brave soldier. Oh, how I adore you. 
[AvFons, picking up the knife and 
pistol, goes behind the bed. Janos 
has heard everything. He has taken 
his revolver, looked at it and put it 
where he can reach it without delay. 
Sweetly.| Are you asleep, my darling 
Janos? [Tries to arouse him.] Janos. 
bet 1 ADOSse 

JAWOS. “YES. yes: 

[Staggering to his feet, he stands 
in a peculiar attitude, looking 
at Mma. ] 
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MacistEr [coming down, gesturing 
to Matacopa to suspend action]. 
Your Majesty: you have seen this man 
[Indicating Janos who stands motion- 
less, looking at Mima.] live a life-time 
in forty-eight minutes, [He indicates 
the clock which records twelve min- 
utes of the hour.] and, sinking lower 
and lower, commit one crime after 
another, Under the spell of my mar- 
velous machine, he will now commit 
that last and most terrible crime—the 
crime of Cain—the blood crime— 
murder. [The members of the devil's 
court show satisfaction. This is the 
one crime they want him to commit. 
Mactster resumes his place on the 
machine.| Every switch in. Spark 
gap to the maximum. All at their 
posts. . . . Ready. 

Mra [uneasily]. What is it, Janos? 
Why do you stare at me? You're 
crying. Janos, kiss me... harder 
+. «Jonger,...... Now, sit: herese 
I want to say good night ... and 
wish you a long, sweet sleep. [He is 
now sitting on the bed. She puts her 
arms about him.| Good night, lover. 

Janos. Good night. 

Mima. How strange you look! 
What is it? Don’t you love me? 

Janos. Yes, I love you. 

Mima. Then lie down . 
dreams. I'll cover you. 

[He takes out his revolver and 
rising, points it at ALFons.| 

Janos. I know you're hiding there 
behind the bed, Alfons. Come out, 
you rat. Throw your knife and your 
pistol here—here at my feet, or I'll 
send a bullet into you. Come out. 

[The czardas is heard faintly. It 
is as though a murder is about 
to be committed to a gay tune.] 

Atrons. Don’t shoot me.... 


. . happy 
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[Throwing out the knife and the 
revolver.| There. 

Janos [to Mma]. Stand where you 
are, my dear, my only love. . 
Don’t move. [To Atrons.] Come 
out. [ALFons comes from behind the 
bed.| I heard you both planning. 
[To Mma.] Harlot. [To Atrons.] 
and thief! Alfons, I shan’t punish 
you. You’re a man. Your destiny and 
my own are alike. [Throwing the 
money in the tablecloth on the floor.| 
For this money and for your life, 
leave me the woman and go free. 

Mma. Let him go free? Do you 
call that justice? 

Janos. You are the one to die. I 
have lived my life out—I, Janos 
Janosi. Now I am going to kill my 
soul and your beautiful body. 

[The deadly sin signal sounds.| 

MacisTer [to Satan, with pride]. 
The first genuinely infernal thought, 
Majesty. 

[The clock now records ten min- 
utes of the hour.| 

ApjuTANnT. Bravo! 

THe MEMBERS OF THE Court. 
Bravo! Bravo! 

Macister [to the workers]. 
on. 

Janos [to Atrons]. ‘Take the 
money and get out. Save your hide. 


Go 


Mima. I’m _ afraid. ... Alfons, 
are you leaving me? 
Arons. Of course. 


[He picks up the cloth with the 
money in it.| 
Mima. Are you going to let him 
kill me? 
Axrons [stuffing the cloth under 
his coat]. Got to think of myself. 
Janos. Get out. [ALFons hastens 
out. The music ends.| A moment 
ago, you were explaining how to kill 
some one you love. . . . That’s what 
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I’m going to do—kill you. I love 
you, and God—[The devils wince.] 
—have mercy on you! 

Mima. No, no, Janos. No, please 
...I didn’t want to kill you. . 
just now. It was Alfons. That man 
makes me do anything he— [She 
thinks he is about to shoot her.| Oh, 
don’t! Forgive me, won’t you, please? 

Janos. No. 

Mia. Oh, if you’d let me kiss you 
once more. . . . One more night with 
me... one more night. 

Janos. Never. 

Mima. Please, oh, please— 

Janos. No. 

[He comes down in front of the 
machine. Mma follows him 
step by step. The lights inside 
the attic dim and fade. The 
rays are concentrated on MiMA 
and Janos in the foreground. | 

Mima. Oh, I’m afraid. . . . Have 
me shut up in a prison until the end 
of my life, but have mercy on me. 

Janos. No. 

Mima. Oh, don’t, don’t kill me. 
Oh, let me live. 

Janos [shouting at her]. No. 

Mima [helplessly]. Must I die? 
Oh, must I die? Please let me live. 

Janos. No. 

Mima [writhes on the floor, 
screaming|. Oh, oh, I can’t die... . 
I don’t know how to die. . . . Oh, 
have pity on me.... I’m a worm 
under your feet... . I’m crawling. 
. + + [Crawls to him.| Vm your dog. 
... Tm a—I’m a rag. Have mercy 
on me. 

Janos. No. 

Mima. Oh! Won’t some one help 
me—[Cries out.|—some one help me! 
Help me! I don’t want to die. I 
want to live and be happy— 

Janos. Stand up. 
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Mima [her strength giving out]. 
Oh, this is the terrible, the tragic end 
of Mima... . Don’t kill me, please 
don’t. [The gay tinkling czardas is 
heard again but dies away as he 


vaises the pistol. She screams.] 
Janos! 
Janos. Cry away—scream! I love 


to torment you, you slinking little 
animal. 

Mima. Have mercy on me. 

Janos [violently]. No. No. 

MacisTEr [delighted]. Bravo! 

[The devils in the pit acquiesce.] 

Mima. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! He 
doesn’t even remember that we've 
slept in each other’s arms... and 
all the nights of love we’ve had. 
[Cries.] T’ve been so tired, some- 
times nearly dead, and I haven’t said 
anything because you wanted me, yes, 
and you went to sleep satisfied—like 
a man. You can’t kill me. And 
when we were poor and the money 
was all gone, I did stay a little while. 
I stayed till your boots had holes in 
them and looked so pitiful that I 
cried. One night I washed off your 
dirty boots with my hot tears and I 
asked you next morning: “How did 
your dusty boots get so clean?” and 
you didn’t know ... remember? 
... Now take me in your arms 
again and youll have to forgive 
on 


Janos. No. 
MacisTerR [overjoyed]. Good for 
you! 


[Janos raises his pistol. The 
czardas 1s heard and dies out.] 
Mima [rising in desperation. Her 
final plea}. One minute... just 
one minute more—I want to show 
you something—then you'll have 
mercy. 
JANos. 


No. 
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Mima. Wait. ... [Trying to find 
something in her stocking.| Ill find 
its. 9:2) Mihutew. ane tlerenit: Is—a 
letter from your mother— Wait! [A 
burst of gay tinkling music 1s heard. 
It dies out almost immediately. She 
catches JANos’ wrist with one hand 
(he still holds the pistol) and in the 
other hand she has the letter.| Vm 
not lying now. I’m any man’s girl: 
a thief, street-walker and worse than 
that—-_ [ve never been faithful to 
you—but she forgave me. 

Janos [sneeringly|. Ah! 

Mima. She did—she did. I don’t 
have to prove this because it’s the 
truth and here’s the letter with her 
violet in it. 

[She shows the violet.] 

Janos. Liar! That’s her letter to 
Ilonka, my wife. You stole it. 

Mma. Well, suppose I did— 
[Wiping off a tear,.|—it means me, 
too. [Reads.| “My dear child,” 
| Sniffs.] “don’t cry any more. I love 
you because my dear boy loves you.” 
It means me. [Sniffs—reads.| “No 
matter what you said or did, I would 
forgive you. Life is too short not to 
forgive. His mother.” Look... 
she forgave me—she forgave every 
one in the world. If that saint for- 
gave a thing like me, can’t you, oh, 
can’t you have mercy now? 

Janos [after a short hesitation]. 
Ves. 

Mima. Oh, how good you are. 

[She collapses at his feet—a 
drooping mantkin.| 

Macister [calls sharply]. Halt! 
Stop the machine. [There is a sud- 
den silence. JANos stands immovable. 
Mma lies on the floor.| There’s 
something wrong here. He _ said 
“Yes” when he should have answered 
“No.” 
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[He throws the light on the 
clock. It still lacks ten min- 
utes of the hour.| 

Matacopa. The machine is run- 
ning perfectly, sir. 

Macister [exasperated]. It can’t 
be. He shouldn’t have forgiven her. 
I can’t see how it happened. Investi- 
gate the main switch. 


Lrstcocco. In order, sir. 
Macister. The carburetor, then. 
Ligicocco. On stop 15. 
Macisrer. Spark gap? 
Catcasrina. At the maximum. 


Macister [more exasperated]. But 
I don’t understand why he has for- 
given her. Scarmiglione, connect the 
extra dynamo. . . . Done? 

ScaRMIGLIONE. Done. 

Macister. Switch the time wheels 
back one minute. Now then, the last 
part once more. Attention. Go. 

[ScARMIGLIONE starts the ma- 
chine. Macister looks down 
on Janos and Mima. The 
devils in the orchestra pit watch 
the following scene without 
moving. | 

Mma [picking up the things she 
has let fall out of her stocking and 
putting them back again, resumes the 
dialogue in the position she assumed 
when she said these words. Janos 
again stands looking at her, in anger]. 
...I washed off your dirty boots 
with my hot tears and I asked you 
next morning: “How did your dirty 
boots get so clean?” And you didn’t 
know ... remember? Now take 
me in your arms again and you'll 
have to forgive me.... 


Janos. No. 
[He comes closer—raises his 
pistol. The czardas is heard 


again and dies out.| 
Mima [rising—desperate—her final 
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plea]. One minute... just one 
minute more— I want to show you 
something—then you'll have mercy. 

Janos. No. 

Mima. Wait. [Trying to find 
something in her stocking.| Ill find 
it...a minute. ... Here it is—a 
letter from your mother— Wait! 
[A burst of gay tinkling music 1s 
heard. It dies out almost immedi- 
ately. She catches Janos’ wrist with 
one hand (he still holds the pistol) 
and in the other hand she has the 
letter.| T’m not lying now. I’m any 
man’s girl: a thief, street-walker and 
worse than that— I’ve never been 
faithful to you, but she forgave me. 

Janos [sneeringly]. Ah! 

Mma. She did—she did. I don’t 
have to prove this because it’s the 
truth and here’s her letter with the 
violet in it. 

[She shows the violet.} 

Janos. Liar! That’s her letter to 
Tlonka, my wife. You stole it. 

Mima. Well, suppose I did— 
[Wiping off a tear.|—it means me, 
too. [Reads.] “My dear child,” 
[Sniffs.] “don’t cry any more. I love 
you because my dear boy loves you.” 
It means me. [Sniffs—reads.} “No 
matter what you said or did, I would 
forgive you. Life is too short not to 
forgive. His mother.” Look... 
she forgave me—she forgave every 
one in the world. If that saint for- 
gave a thing like me, can’t you, oh, 
can’t you have mercy now? 

Janos [after a short hesitation, even 
more emphatically than before]. Yes. 
Mima. Oh, how good you are. 
[She collapses at his feet—a 

drooping manikin.| 

Macister. Halt! Stop the ma- 
chine. [The clock still records ten 
minutes of the hour.) The same 
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trouble for the second time.... 
[Great excitement and anxiety on the 
machine. ScARMIGLIONE stops the en- 
gine.] Majesty: he should have an- 
swered: “No, I'll show you no 
mercy!” and fired. But instead of 
that—he suddenly grows soft and for- 
gives her. [Commanding.] Atten- 
tion. . . . Every one in his place. I'll 
look at the spark gap myself. Per- 
haps the trouble is there. 

[He investigates. Janos and 
Mima are motionless. The 
devils in the pit are watching 
intently. | 

Rusicante [who has been looking 
into the machine, now shouts|. I beg 


to report— 

Macister [impatiently]. Well, 
what is it? 

RusicanTe. Some mysterious vi- 


bration has taken hold of the ma- 
chine. 

[A vague rumbling 1s heard and 
the doors of the attic close in 
the darkness.| 

MacitstEr [seeing his assistants 
standing about helplessly]. Don’t be 


discouraged. It’s nothing serious. 
Various Voicss. No, sir, no, sir. 
Macister. Malacoda, lift up the 


reflector plates. Let me hear the fire. 
Our trouble’s down there. [The 
scene darkens as MaciIsTER presses a 
button and the reflection of the flames 
gives out a fierce glow, accompanied 
by a licking sound of flames. The 
glow is so intense that all on the 
stage are bathed in it.| No, the 
trouble’s not there. [The plates are 
put down.| It’s the pressure. When 
I give the signal, more pressure on 
that fellow. [Pointing to Janos.] 
That's it! 

ScarMIGLIONE. We're running at 
top speed now, sir. 
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Matacopa. Something’s wrong, 
the machine’s trembling . . . the hu- 
man tears are boiling over. 


MactstEr. Put on more pressure. 
CaALcaBRINA. Yes, master. 
Macisrer. Now let’s try it again: 


set back thirty seconds this time— 
all switches a full turn—start slowly. 
. . . Once more—go. 

[Various workmen obey.] 

Mima [comes to life slowly, out of 
her motionless state and begins as be- 
fore]. ... Life is too short not to 
forgive. His mother.” Look... 
she forgave me—she forgave every 
one in the world. If that saint for- 
gave a thing like me, can’t you, oh, 
can’t you have mercy now? 

Janos [crying out]. Yes. 

Mima. Oh, how good you are. 

[Crumples at his feet as before.| 

MacisTEr [shouting]. Halt! Stop 
the engine. 

Janos [becoming conscious of 
MacisTEr’s voice]. You cannot 
change it. Yes, yes and a hundred 
times yes, I'll forgive her! Yes, yes, 
yes. That’s why we’re born into this 
world, to forgive, to be human, to 
have mercy. [To Mrima.] Come, 
don’t cry. [Lifts Mima tenderly. She 
sobs in his arms.| Poor, miserable, 
pitiful child ... poor thing. Now 
I can breathe . . . that terrible heat 
is lifted from my brain. 

Macister [roaring]. Halt! 
miglione, stop the machine. 

ScaRMIGLIONE [shouting back]. I 
can’t! I can’t control it now, master. 

[ At this point the liquids in the 
tubes are rising dangerously 
near the top. None of the 
workers are doing anything— 
they are helpless. Some of the 
little imps fly up, hover over 


Scar- 
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the mill and disappear—others 


stay. | 
MactsteR. Throw on the emer- 
gency belt. Forward. 


Mima. Oh, keep your arms about 
me and tell me again that I’m a poor 
thing. ... [Sobbing in a childltke 
manner as he holds her close to him.| 
Oh, why am I so evil? 


Janos. You're not evil. 
Mma. I am! I am! 
Janos. No one is evil. I forgive 


you because of my love for my mother 
—her little withered flower and her 
tender thought of me. ... Yes, and 
every man and every woman will al- 
ways rise to the thought of love— 
always—in spite of all the devils in 


Hell. No one is evil. 
[The devils turn malignant 
glances on him, and hiss. 


Mma, crying, kisses his hand, 
clinging to him.| 
MacistER [commanding, like tne 
captain of a ship in a storm]. Take 
care, Draghignazzo, don’t let him get 
out of the ray. Connect the spark. 
Janos [defying him, getting away 
from the light—Mima following 
him]. Now, you can connect it as 
much as you like. 
[He faces Mactster for the first 
time, hatred in his eyes.| 
Dracuicnazzo [trying his switches 
without result]. Impossible, master. 
Ever since he said he loved his 
mother, I cannot connect the current. 
Janos. And you never will. 
[Drawing Mima closer.] I forgive 
her. 
[4 sound of ripping steel 1s 
heard. | 
Matacopa. Master, the chains are 
tearing as though they were paper. 
Macister. Forward, Malacoda, 
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with the greatest heat at our com- 
mand. 

Janos. Useless; I forgive her. 

[The machine rumbles.] 

Rusicante. The wheels are turn- 
ing backwards, master. 

Matacopa. The great belt is run- 
ning backwards. 

Magister. Use every brake. 

[RupicanTE runs back and dis- 
appears in the labyrinth of 
machinery. | 

Matacopa. Some spell has con- 
quered the machine, Magister. 

MacisTER [with fierce anger]. Use 
every brake. 

Janos. Raise your eyes, Mima. 
Don’t cry. Life is bitter, but love is 
sweet. Look up.... Mima, how 
changed you are! 

Mima. My heart is not burning 
now. 


[Her hand is on her bad heart.| 


Janos. “Your eyes ‘are .’... are 
pure. 

Mima [clinging to him]. I love 
you. 


MacistEr [calling frantically]. Ru- 
bicante? Rubicante—report. 

RusicanTE [appearing, greatly agi- 
tated|.. ‘Mastets 2. master ene 
There’s something that looks like a 
sharp grain of sand in the machine 

. it shines like a diamond running 
through the tubes scratching and 
tearing everything. I saw it first 
when he said “yes.” The human 
blood boiled over in the tanks—and 
then it grew and grew— Look! 
Now it’s red! 

MacistEr [realizing the cause of 
the disaster]. Ah! that’s it! It’s that 
particle of sand—that rotten speck 
of sand, diamond or whatever it may 
be, that shines deep down in every 
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man, that I could not grind, melt or 
destroy. 

[A bell starts tolling in the ma- 
chine. 
Macister, defiantly. Mima re- 
leases herself from Janos and 
sits at his feet, looking up at 
him adoringly, her back to the 
audience. She is a pitiful lit- 
tle figure amidst all the devils.| 

Mima. Bells . . . sweet tolling 
bells. 

Apjyurant. Stop the church bells. 

Tue Devirs in THE Orcuestra Pir. 
Stop them! 

Matacopa. I cannot. 

ApyuTant. Stop them! 

[Incessant rumbling from now 
on. The bells peal out strong 
and wibrant.| 

Tue Devits In THE OrcHEsTRA Pit. 
Stop them! Stop them! 

Rusicante. Master, the machine’s 
done for. 

Mima [Zo Janos]. 
bells. . 

| There is a continual low rum- 
bling of the machinery, but 
the bells never cease.| 

Macister. The work of half a 
million years is crumbling. One 
word caused the ruin of this gigantic 
creation of infernal genius. It’s a 
drop of the blood of God I’m fight- 
ing and I’ve failed because of Ais 
banalities ... [He is now face to 
face with Janos.] . . . his love for his 
mother and that stinking withered 
little flower! [Shakes his fist at 
Janos.]} Damn you! Curse you! I 
could not beat the human animal. 
There 7s something within him, way 
down deep, some tiny drop that can- 
not be corrupted. A man may be so 
rotten that we shriek with joy, still 
there shines brightly within him that 


Sweet chiming 


Janos is still facing | 
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grain of good. . . . [Utterly crushed.| 

Oh! Oh! After all these centuries 
I have failed. . . . I have failed, 

[He falls to the ground and 
writhes like a caterpillar.| 

Janos [exalted]. You have failed 
because J descend from God. [From 
the distance one single rejoicing blast 
of a trumpet is heard. The devils 
cringe and hiss.| Prostrate yourself 
before that shining grain of sand 
which He has given me to carry me 
through the journey. 

[The devils hiss again.| 

Mima [exalted, on her knees, look- 
ing up|. God! 

RusicantE [rushing forward). 
Master, the manikins are free. . 
They’ve broken loose. 

Dracuicnazzo [from the bridge]. 
I can’t control the rays. 

[A cylinder of the machine opens 
and the manikins rush out and 


fall on their knees before 
Janos. | 
Aurons. Janos, Janos. I didn’t 


want to murder you—I wanted to be 
your friend; I couldn’t because he 
[Meaning Macister.| made me with 
no heart. [In deepest sorrow.| Oh, 
dear. I’ve no heart. Oh, where can 
I get a heart? 

[Looks wildly about for a heart.| 

His Serene HicuHness | pointing 
to Mima]. I didn’t want to possess 
that woman’s body, Janos. But 
there was something that drove me 
on and on. 

Crouprer. I didn’t wish to force 
you to gamble, sir, he [Indicating 
MacisTER.| made me. 

Gams -ers [their cards still in their 


hands as they kneel]. We didn’t 
want to gamble. 
Mima’s  Hussann __ [indicating 


Mma]. She was my wife. I wanted 
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to forgive her, but something wouldn’t 
let me—I couldn't. 

SrrEET-WatkER. I was forced to 
walk the streets. It wasn’t my wish. 

Axrons. Oh, where can I find a 
heart? 

Mar. I was compelled to lie, sir. 
I couldn’t help it. 

Tue Manixins [pointing at Macts- 
TER]. He did it all—that man! He! 
He! Hel 

Mima [to the manikins|. Don’t be 
frightened. [Pointing to JaNos.] He 
will save you—he will save you. Cling 
to him. 

Manixins. Save us! Save us! 

MacisTer [in a terrible rage]. Get 
those manikins out of here quickly, 
Rubicante. 

[Devils come out from the 
shadows and try to seize the 
Manikins. RusicanTE J/eaps 
at them, swinging and crack- 
ing his whip, the sparks fly- 
ing, but he cannot control 
them. The Manrxins are de- 
fiant as they run off in various 
directions. | 

ApyuTanr [rising]. Order that 
man Janos up above. Drag him up. 
Get rid of him. 

Macister. Drag him up. 

Janos [as a devil approaches him], 
Take your hands off me, you dog- 
greasy devil! Man descends with 
others, but he must rise by himself. 

[At this moment, the organ 1s 
heard in a triumphant burst of 
music. | 

ApjuTanT. Stop that church organ. 

Matacopa. I can’t, sir. It’s sound- 
ing of its own accord. 

[The devils writhe and cower. 
Above the music rumbling, 
buzzing, and crackling of 
flames can be heard inside the 
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machine. The red glow of the 
fire increases. The workers on 
the machine are panic-stricken, 
but dare not leave their posts 
until at last the machine bursts 
into flames. | 
Rusicante. The machine’s on fire. 
. . « Master, the machine’s on fire. 
[Satan and his followers rise in 
alarm. A glow comes from 
the chimneys. The clock dis- 
appears. The machine begins 
to smoke. Flames dart out of 
the chimneys. Red—red— 
everywhere a red glow ts seen. 
The imps left on the machine 
shriek and fly away. One of 
them drops Janos’ hat. The 
devils on the machine have de- 
serted their posts, rushing 
down and huddling behind 
RusicanTeE, dazed, beaten.]| 
Macister. My mill... . My mill 
is burning. ... All my work in 
vain! 


ApyutTanT. Come away, Your 
Majesty. 

MEMBERS OF THE Court. Come 
away. Let us run. This way. 
Quickly. Come, Your Majesty. 

ApyutTant. Your Majesty, this 


way. 

[Saran and his followers es- 
cape. Suddenly there is a 
terrific explosion and with a 
crash The Red Mill collapses 
as though blown apart, the 
stairway swings round, the 
other parts cave in. The work- 
ers disappear, all save MacisTER 
who throws himself down in 
despair. 

Janos is still standing, Mima sit- 
ting at his feet. The noises 
cease. The glow of the fire 
goes down. The organ that 
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has played through the de- 
struction of The Red Mill has 
stopped, and now begins a low 
soft air: “The Glistening Fields 
of Rye.” ] 

Janos [as though his memory was 
returning|.. Why ... that’s the— 
the hymn I sang in the garden when 
they came and took me... . I—I’m 
going home. [He sees his hat where 
the imp threw it and puts it on.]} 
My good little Ilonka, darling wife, 
I’m coming back to you. I’m com- 
ing, Ilonka. [He starts to go—turns 
—sees Mima, who, sitting on the 
floor, looking at him, has never even 
noticed the burning of the mill. He 
suddenly realizes that she is alone— 
helpless.| Oh... Mima... I had 
forgotten all about you. [He goes to 
her and, reaching down, brings her to 
her feet. Perplexed, not knowing 
what to do with her.| Mima . 
my poor child, I must leave you. I’m 
going back to my home and... 

Mima. Where is that? Is it far 
away? 

Janos. Yes, it’s very far away. I’m 
sorry to leave you here, but— 


Mima. When shall I see you 
again? 

Janos. Never again. 

Mma. Oh, no. . . . Oh, no, don’t 


go away. ... Stay here and tell me 
I’m a poor thing—please do. 


Janos. I’m sorry, but I must go. 
Mima. What will become of me? 
Janos. I don’t know. . . . But it’s 


late and at home—[He takes out his 
watch.|—they'll be waiting. [Re- 
membering, staring at his watch.| 
Why ... I’ve only been away from 
home an hour. 

Mima. An hour? Oh, no. 
been with you a whole lifetime. 


I’ve 
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Janos. I’m confused, myself—but 
that isn’t true. 

Mima. Yes, it is. Years and years 
I’ve lived with you and I married you 
and quarreled with you—and ruined 
you—and at last—just a moment ago 
when I found my heart—I loved 
you.... [Her voice breaks.| 1 do 
love you. . . . Don’t leave me, Janos. 
We can’t separate now. [Out of the 
twisted, blackened wreck of the ma- 
chine, the staircase remains and seems 
to point out the way to Janos. This 
way JANos takes.| Don’t leave me. 
I love you very dearly. 

Janos. I must go. [Now on the 
stairs.| Good-bye, Mima. Forgive 
me, my poor Mima. Good-bye. 

Mima. Oh, don’t leave me. Oh, 
don’t leave me, Janos .. . Janos... 
[But he has gone off, as though on his 
way up to the earth. Mima has fol- 
lowed him up the staircase, calling: | 


Janos .. . Janos. . . . Come back... . 
I love you, dear. ... Come back 
+ soul l6vesyoien. Janos 2 Janos 


.. + [Giving a last despairing call.} 


Janos....Oh, where are you? 
Janos—come back .. . Janos. . . 
[We hear his voice faintly, far 
off.] 
Janos. Good-bye. 
Mma. Ohl! 


[She stands on the top of the 
crooked, twisted staircase. The 
hymn ends in a soft finale of 
trumpets, as though she had 
found her soul. The trumpets 
are heard far off. As they 
die out, her hands fall to her 
sides helplessly. Then the or- 
gan plays a flight of notes like 
a series of footsteps, as though 
staying with her to the end to 
guide her to the foot of the 
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blackened staircase. There she 
halts—overcome—dazed. | 
Macister [who has risen]. Mima. 


Mima [in tears]. O mortal man! 
What did he do to my two hearts? 
How: they, ache: 2.5 .Janos.74)- 

[Calling Janos, she collapses in 
the arms of MacistTEr, like a 
toy broken to pieces, and ceases 
to breathe.| 

Macisrer. Mima... . [He 
one of Mima’s hands—it drops. 


lifts 
He 


sobs.| Mima....My wonderful 
manikin—broken . . . gone. . 
[Darkness. When the red cur- 


tains part, we see 


[THE LasT scENE: The edge of the 
forest. The scene is the same as in 
the First Part. It 1s now evening. 
The moon is shining. The village 
chimes are heard in a distance. They 
convey the effect of being in The 
Red Mill. 


Janos is again on the bench.| 


ILonka’s Voice. Janos! Janos! 
[He does not answer. She enters— 
looks at Janos whose eyes are closed.| 
Dearest, are you asleep? 

Janos [full of his separation from 
Mra, he stares at ILonxa]. No. 
No, I haven’t been asleep, Ilonka. 
. .. How did I get out of that in- 
fernal place? Where’s my hat? 
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[Looks about, sees his hat.] 
ILonxa. What place? 
Janos [with horror]. Those awful 


bellsaes 


ILonka. Why, dear, you always 


loved the church chimes. . . . Your 
cabbage is done, Janos. 

Janos. Eh? ...Oh, yes, cab- 
bage-tn< 

Itonxa. I said I’d call you. . 


don’t you remember? 

Janos [vaguely]. Oh, yes. [With 
agony in his eyes.| Where’s the 
baby? 

ILonxa. Baby? Why we haven’t 
got a baby. You must have been 
dreaming. [Laughingly.| Happy are 
they who can dream, they say. 

Janos. I’m not so sure. 

ILonka. Come in to supper, dear, 
and eat your nice creamed cabbage. 

[She goes into the house. He 
rises—pauses—looks down— 
calls softly.] 

Janos. Mima... .. Mima... 

A Voice. Janos... . [For a mo- 
ment he thinks it 1s Mima’s voice. 
The Voice calls again.| Janos. . 

Janos [realizing that it is TLonKA 
who has called|. Yes, yes, ’m com- 
ing. 

[He goes in to supper, but as he 
reaches the door, he looks back, 
still thinking of Mma.] 
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Action takes place in one of the outlying districts of Budapest, the Joseph 


District. 
ACT 


[scenE: Little furnished room on 
the outskirts of the Joseph District, 
in a little one-story house. In a back 
alcove, a simple bed. On the back 
wall, flower-decorated window, open- 
ing into the courtyard, where there 
is a garden. Next to the window, 
on the left side wall, a door which 
also opens to the same courtyard. 
Washstand. Wardrobe. Table. 
Chairs. Left front, a door. It 1s now 


ONE 


noon. A Sunday in summer. At the 
rise of the curtain there 1s no one in 
the room. The bells are tolling noon, 
Irma enters rear; she is a nineteen- 
year-old poor little servant girl, in this 
poor house. She is carrying a child of 
about three or four years; apparently 
she is hardly able to carry him.| 


IrMa [counting the strokes of the 
bell]. Nine, ten, eleven, twelve. 
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[Puts the child on bed.| Now sit 
down here nicely, Lilly, be very quiet, 
because Irma is going to set the table 
for that darling big man. This good- 
for-nothing Irma is going to set it 
for that sweet, darling, angry man. 
It’s just twelve o'clock. [Opens a 
drawer—setting the table.| Now 
Lilly, try to learn how to set a table. 
First, the cloth’s got to be smoothed 
out nicely. Here is where that dar- 
ling, angry one rests his elbow on it. 
You see? There are four spots on it. 
Two spinach, two tomato. The nap- 
kin we put at the right hand. That’s 
what he wipes his mouth in, that 
darling angry one. [Kisses the nap- 
kin.] Lilly, sending him a kiss with 
the napkin post. This is a happy 
napkin, and I am the _brokenest 
blossom in all Budapest. [Crosses to 
bed.| Understand, Lilly? I made 
up a poem for him. “Faded flower 
of the Spring, beaten blossom in the 
rain—all the leaves are whispering, 
that my heart is full of pain.” Isn’t 
it a beautiful poem? That’s by me. 
But you’ve heard that often, haven’t 
you, Lilly? [Crosses to cupboard for 
plate, knife and fork.| The plate 
has to be put exactly in the center. 
Fork to the left, knife to the right, 
spoon across in front. [Placing tum- 
bler.| Glass here, right at his hand. 
He drinks from this, angel of my 
happiness, darling angry one. Here’s 
where he drinks from it. [Kisses 
tumbler.| Sending him a kiss with 
the glass post. [Orating.] “All the 
leaves are whispering—that my heart 
is full of pain.” Wine and soda water 
come only later. Right after the soup, 
otherwise it gets warm, do you 
understand, silly? You are the most 
stupid little grasshopper in the 
neighborhood. [Crosses to bed.] I 
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don’t mean you, Lilly. I mean me. 
He sits here. My dear, angry master, 
the dearest angry one in all Buda- 
pest. [Crosses to cupboard.| Salt, 
paprika, toothpicks. Stab my un- 
happy heart, oh, happy toothpick. 
[Orating.| “Faded flower of the 
Spring, beaten blossom in the rain— 
All the leaves are whispering, that 
my heart is full of pain.” There is a 
pebble in my shoe— [Draws it off.] 
You see, I am the brokenest blossom 
in all Budapest—but, nevertheless, 
just look at my ankle, and my foot is 
prettier than the Countess Guttman’s. 
Isn’t it, Lilly? [Crosses to bed.} 
There were two pebbles— [Sits on 
chair at left of table.| I have a 
pretty foot, but no one wants my 
poor little foot, so sad and slim. 
Where wouldn’t you go to follow 
him— 
[ Orating.] 

AveELe [off stage]. Irma! Irma! 
[As Irma 1s drawing on the shoe, 
ADELE enters from the courtyard. 
AvELE from door.]| What are you 
doing here? 

Irma. Setting the table for Mr. 
Sipos. 

AvELE [above table]. With your 
foot? 

IRMA. 
shoe. 

AveLe. Who were you talking to? 

Irma. Nobody. I was talking 
with Lilly, in my great unhappiness. 

Avett. Are you going crazy 
again? 


A pebble got into my 


Irma. I am always going crazy, 
begging your pardon. 
[Tries to kiss her hand.] 
Aver. Never mind, put on your 
shoe, and do your work quietly. 
[Opens the door, calls out to court- 
yard.| Kati! Got the table set? 
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Kati, why don’t you keep your kid 
at home? 
[The Janirress appears in the 
doorway. | 

Kati. What can I do, if she wants 
to drag him around all the time— 

AveLe. Kati, come here— [Karr 
enters, picks up the child.| What 
are you dragging it around for? 

[Crosses center below table.| 

Irma. I adore Lilly. 

Kati [above table]. Please, ma’am, 
tell her—not to be calling the child 
Lilly all the time, because he has an 
honest name of his own—haven’t 
you, Johnny— 

IeIDLY.ee es, mama. 

Karr. Do you hear that—and if 
she keeps on calling him Lilly, he’s 
likely to think he’s a Lilly. 

Avs.tr. What sort of foolishness is 
this? The child isn’t a girl. 

Irma. I consider him a girl, be- 
cause he has such a sweet, girlish lit- 
tle face. [To the child.] My little 
girl friend, aren’t you, Lilly? 

Katt. Always dragging him 
around, sooner or later, he'll forget 
he’s a boy, and God knows it was 
hard enough to learn— She thinks 
she can do anything she wants, 
ma’am, just because she is a distant 
relative of yours. 

Avere. In the distance she is a 
relative, but right here she is a serv- 
ant, and don’t you be afraid to call 
her down. 

Kati. All right, ma’am. 

ApveELe [crosses to Irma at bed]. 
There is no doubt about it, you're 
cracked. Do you know it? But I’m 
going to throw you out of this house, 
and send you back to my mother, to 
live among the cows. You're never 
going to make a decent servant girl— 

Kati, That’s right— 
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Avrte. What’s the matter with 
you? 
Irma. Nothing. 
AvreLe. What did you do all 
morning? 


Irma. Nothing. 

Apr.e. Kati tells me that you 
kept walking around naked in the 
courtyard at six o’clock this morning. 

Irma. It’s not true. 

Karr. It is true, I saw it with my 
own eyes. 

Irma. It’s not true, because I 
didn’t keep walking around. 

Avete. But you were naked. 

Irma. Why shouldn’t I be naked? 
I was taking a bath. 

Kati. Ah, you see! 


AvreLe. What were you bathing 
in? 
Irma. In the rain barrel. I was 


bathing back in the courtyard, where 
no one saw me; every one was asleep 
in the house. I took a bath and got 
dressed right away. 

AveLe. All right, Kati, you may 
go now. [Kati goes out with the 
child.| How dare you take a bath 
in the rain barrel? [Crosses front of 
table.| What did you take a bath 
for? 

Kati [off]. Shut up, Johann. 

Irma [standing at bed|. Because 
I was dirty. 

AveLe. That is your latest craze, 
this bathing. The other day you 
took a bath in the washtub. 

Irma. But that made me miser- 
able, all right, because there was too 
much blueing in it, and for two days 
I was blue, like a sweet fairy when 
the moon shines on her. 

Apece. I'll fairy you all right. 
Pll hit you till you see stars. Why 
are you fixing yourself up? 
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Irma. I don’t fix myself up. I 
am just ugly. 

Ape.s. You're ugly all right, but 
just the same you are always primp- 
ing yourself up. Where’s the wine 
and the soda water for Mr. Sipos? 

Irma. It’s on the ice. I don’t 
want to bring it in because then it 
gets warm, and then he yells like 
hell. 

Avetre. What sort of talk is that? 
How dare you talk this way of Mr. 
Sipos? 

Irma. Well, he calls me down 
pretty often, anyway. 

AveLe. He’s right. 

Irma. Well, sure he’s right. 

AveLz. Don’t give me any back 
talk. Shut up. 


Irma. Yes, ma’am, I’m shutting 
up. 
Avete. Well, shut up—_ [Crosses 


up center to door.| Put on your 
shoe, what are you standing there 
with bare feet for? 

[Irma puts on her shoe.] 

Avett. This afternoon you'll stay 
home and do your ironing, do you 
understand? You'll look through all 
the stockings, and you'll darn those 
that need mending. Iron the whole 
bunch of them. And when you're 
through with that, you'll carry down 
the wash from the attic, and get it 
ready. That's going to be your 
Sunday. And you won’t be allowed 
to go to the theatre for a whole week. 
I'll show you! Did you go to the 
watchmaker’s? 

Irma [crosses up to below door]. 
The watch isn’t ready yet. 

Avete. That’s not what I asked 
you. I said did you go to the watch- 
maker’s? 

Irma. Yes’m, I did. 

What did he say? 


ADELE, 
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Irma. That the watch isn’t ready 
yet. 
AvreLe. Well! That’s the way to 


answer when I ask you something. 
When Mr. Sipos comes in, tell him 
that you were there, but that the 
watch isn’t ready yet. For eight 
years I’ve tried and I can’t make you 
answer properly. This way you'll 
never make a good servant. I’m 
going to send you out to the country, 
to the stable, to milk cows. That’s 
where you belong. 

Irma. I don’t belong there, beg- 
ging your pardon. 

[Tries to kiss her hand.]| 

AveLe. Leave my hand alone! 
What I need is a real servant in this 
boarding house. Cleaning up after 
four boarders, setting the table, wash- 
ing—that means real work. But 
you'll never settle down because 
you're crazy. I’ve been teaching you 
since your tenth year, because your 
poor mother was my cousin—a dis- 
tant cousin, but nevertheless a cousin. 
I promised her that I’d take care of 
your bringing-up. I thought that one 
of these days you’d make yourself 
useful, but it’s all no use, the trouble 
is in your head. Its back is in front, 
its front is in back. 

Irma. Its front isn’t in back, and 
please don’t say such things to me. 
I’m not crazy, I just got a weak 
mind. But I'll try to change. Just 
now I’m still unhappy. 

AvgLz. Is that why you tried to 
suckle the kitten last night? 

Irma. What did I try to do with 
the kitten? 

AvELE. You gave your breast to 
the kitten. You tried to suckle a 
four-day-old little cat, because you're 
as stupid as an ox and haven't got 
any manners, Mr. Szasz saw you; 
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he told me. Ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself nursing cats in front of the 
boarders? 

Irma. There was only one. 

AvreLe. You fool. Where is the 
bread? Why is there no bread on 
the table? 

Irma. Mother of Jesus! 

[Rushes out for the bread, puts 
it on the table.| 

AprLe. You haven’t any brains 
for bread but you’ve brains enough 
for baths and brains enough for kit- 
tens, brains enough for ribbons— 

Irma. I don’t have brains for 
ribbons. 

[Crosses to left near bed. 

Avge. Shut up. I found a whole 
pack of ribbons in your closet. 
Where did you get them? [Irma 
weeps.| Quit bawling! Where did 
you get the ribbons? 

Irma. At Suchar and Eisner’s. 

Avetz. Where did you get the 
money? 

[Irma weeps.] 

Irma. Mr. Csaszar gave it to me. 

AprELe [crosses to Irma at left]. 
You dared to take money from Mr. 
You’re a fine one! 

Irma. No, I’m not, and please 
don’t say such things to me. God 
help me, I’m not a fine one, I just 
went on an errand for Mr. Csaszar, 
and he gave me an extra tip for that, 
and the half of it I put aside for a 
gallery seat to the theatre, and out of 
the other half I bought three ribbons 
at Suchar and Eisner’s, please to ask 
them, if you don’t please to believe 


Csaszar? 


me. 

AvgLE [crosses to left]. If you ever 
dare to accept money from Mr. 
Csaszar, you'll see what I'll do to 
you! The nerve of it! [Irma weeps. 
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Csaszar enters from 
What do you want? 
[Crosses to left of table.] 

Csaszar [near table]. Nothing. 

AveLe. Then get out. This is 
Sipos’ room. 

Csaszar. Well, I just heard that 
you were quarreling in here, so I 
came in, because I heard my name 
and I thought, she is pretty angry, 
maybe she'll take it out on me in- 
stead— 

Avete. None of your jokes, 
please. I’m in no humor for witti- 
cisms. The reason you and the 
others dare to talk this way to me is 
because I’m not a married woman. 
But don’t you worry, now that I’m 
getting married, I’m going to get 
more respect from you, too. 

Csaszar. You're going to be mar- 
ried? When? 

Ave.e. To-day. 

Csaszar. What! 

AveLe. Yes, to-day, if it interests 
you so much. I'll be a married 
woman. 

Csaszar. You're 
married to-day? 

AveLe. Yes, but I don’t want to 
until next week. 

Csaszar. What is this? 
joking? 

AvELE [crosses to left to Irma]. 
Get out of here. Get out of here! 

Irma. I’ve still got to fix the wash 
bowl and the slippers. 

ADELE [crosses center|. Don’t 
argue with me, get out, if I tell you. 
You'll do that later. Don’t know 
what to do with her any more. 
That’s making me nervous, too—this 
slut, to-day she was bathing naked 
in the rain barrel, and I found a 
carload of ribbons in her closet, and 
it was you who gave her the money 


courtyard. | 


going to get 


Are you 
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for it— What are you up to with 
her—aren’t you ashamed of yourself, 
irying to—and with a servant girl 
only nineteen and dirty at that. 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, you 
pimp? Can’t you find any better 
women in the neighborhood? 

Csaszar [crosses to right]. 
nervous, very nervous. 

Aprtz. Did you give her the 
money? 

Csaszar. Sure I did, because I 
sent her to Huttledrof on an errand. 

Csaszar [crosses left to Irma. To 
Irma]. But you, if you keep shoot- 
ing your mouth off, I'll give you a 
crack in the jaw, if you go on trying 
to make people think that... . 

Irma. I wasn’t trying to make 
nobody think nothing, I swear by my 
happiness, and I don’t want Mr. 
Csaszar neither this way nor that. 

Csaszar [crosses back center].. I 
don’t want to be wanted by you, 
but don’t you start any talk about me. 

[ADELE and CsaszaR cross up 
stage center.| 

Irma [crosses below table]. I 
don’t start any talk. I work like a 
dog, but everybody is against me, 
and Mr. Szasz snitched on me that 
I tried to nurse the cat, because he 
hates me, for he wanted to mouth 
with me and I wouldn’t let him. 

ADELE [crosses down center]. He 
wanted to what—? 

Irma. He tried to mouth a cherry 
with me—that he'll put the cherry 
in his mouth and that I should bite 
off half and he should bite off half 
and then when we got to the pit 
we'd have to kiss— He was teasing 
me for a half hour, saying that I 
should at least put the cherry in my 
mouth, but I hate him—even though 
he promised me a theatre ticket, even 


Very 
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then I wouldn’t do it, and now he 
hates me and tries to turn madam 
against me—begging your pardon—I 
don’t know what to do any more. 
I’m going to stick my head in the 
rain barrel and keep it in there till 
I choke! That’s what I’m going to 
do. I can’t stand it. Why don’t you 
all—leave me alone! 

AbvELE [crosses to right. To Irma]. 
Get out! Of all the. ... Back to 
your work! 

[IrMA goes out, weeping.| 

Csaszar [crosses to table, sits on 
it]. Say, what the hell is the matter 
with you any way, all the time 
grumbling and on Sunday, too. 
You’re driving the cook crazy. You’re 
killing this kid; as long as you're 
getting married, what’s biting you? 

AvELE [crosses to right]. That’s 
just what it is— 

Csaszar. Who are you marrying? 

ADELE. Sipos. 

Csaszar. Say, are you crazy? 

AveLe. I am. 

[ Pause. ] 

Csaszar [crosses to AprLe]. Please 
sit down. It’s awful how nervous 
you are. Maybe you really are crazy 
after all, I don’t know. Tell me. 
What is this? And this business 
about the ribbons. . . . And that ’m 
flirting with the servant girl... . 
[Passionately embracing her.| Are 
you mad? Are you jealous? [Kisses 
her.| You fool... you...you... 

AvELE [draws away]. Let me 
alone. Sipos is likely to come home 
any moment. Now listen to me. 
Everything is over. What do you 
want? Everything is over. Can't 
you understand? 

Csaszar. What is over? 

AvELe. That I’m your mistress. 

Csaszar. How. ... Now all of a 
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sudden it’s ended, without any reason, 
at exactly a quarter past twelve? 
Avete. At exactly a quarter past 
twelve. [Clinch.] Leave me alone, 
now and forever. 
[Pushes off Csaszar.] 


Usaszar. But only last evening 
. and night... 
Avete. But not to-day. And 


never again. I swear by my mother’s 
life. 

Csaszar. Why? Why? 

AveLe. Because I’m in love with 
you. Detestable, dressed up, con- 
ceited drummer, I’m in love with 
you, terribly in love, and now it’s 
all over because I have brains and 
strength. I hate you and despise you. 
But now I’m getting older and I am 
more in love with you, and now I 
want to kick you out and marry 
Sipos, right away, at that, without 
waiting a day, otherwise I'll go to 
hell with you. I made a little money 
in this boarding-house, and I’m thirty- 
six years old, and you haven’t a cent 
and you’re rotten and twenty-three 
and impertinent and handsome, and 
want to marry that rich little idiot. 
And it’s all no use, unless I save 
myself—I know myself. I know 
what kind of a woman I am—the 
end is going to be that I'll beg you 
not to get married, and bite you in 
the neck and throw vitriol into your 
face and stick a kitchen knife into 
you. But still I won't let you get 
married,—and then here I'll be, an 
old — what-you-may-call-it, who has 
a young lover, and then you'll beat 
me every day and then I'll hang my- 
self. That is all, my dear boy, no 
more and no less. 

Csaszar. It’s awful, your talking 
this way— 

[Crosses to left at table.] 
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Avg.B. Does it hurt you? 

Csaszar [on table, left sits]. Ter- 
ribly. 

AvELE [crosses center]. It hurts 
me even worse. You'll never know 
how much it hurts me. And you 
don’t deserve to know. What are 
you, anyway? A nobody. Have you 
character? No. Have you money? 
No. No. Are you honest? I don’t 
even know. You're a handsome boy 
and you were impertinent, and for 
ten years I’ve been the mistress of a 
cranky old man—and the only thing 
you’ve ever done for me was to be 
fresh— You were fresh to me at 
Balazsy’s, when we first got ac- 
quainted, then you got fresh to me 
at the Nivana Café—you got fresh 
twice in succession and that—made 
me wild and I let you have a room 
here, and you wouldn’t even talk to 
me, and I bought myself new dresses 
on account of you,—I’m the most 
respected woman in the neighbor- 
hood, and you wouldn’t even take 
off your hat to me, and I sewed lace 
on my nightgowns and even bought 
myself a pair of patent leather slip- 
pers, and still you wouldn’t notice 
me and you wouldn’t even look at 
me. You just kept on being fresh, 
and I bit my hand in my anger, and 
you laughed in my face,—and then, 
when you were even more impetti- 
nent and made me cry, then you took 
me into your room. Sipos was at 
Budaors at my mother’s—and I slept 
with you and then I slept with you 
again and I was crazy about you— 
and wept because of you, but that 
was just anger, and still I was un- 
faithful to Sipos with you always, 
always, you nobody, you heartless, 
empty thing. Just because you were 
fresh and a beggar and handsome and 
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now take off your hat to me, is that 
any reason why I should go to the 
dogs and die? 
[Avge crosses to chair right of 
door at center.| 

Csaszar [stands. Crosses center to 
chair]. Good God, it’s really terrible, 
this nervousness of yours. What do 
you want, anyway? Everything is 
all right, we’re all happy, I’m crazy 
about you, Sipos doesn’t suspect a 
thing, isn’t even thinking of marry- 
ing you, your boarding is paying 
well enough— It’s true, Sipos 
doesn’t pay and I don’t pay, but the 
others all do. You are healthy, you’re 
pretty, youre young; what do you 
want? What do you want anyway, 
why are you throwing everything 
aside all of a sudden? 

AvELE [pushes him center off, 
moves down right]. You want to 
marry Balaszy’s daughter. 

Csaszar [holds up center]. 
isn’t true. 

Avrtz. Oh, what’s that to you! 
Just another lie. Of course, you say 
it isn’t true. You want to marry 
Balaszy’s daughter. 

Csaszar. Not true, not true. 

Apgete. Last Sunday you went on 
a picnic with her. Is that true, or 
not? 

Csaszar. True. But I told you in 
advance that . . 

AvpgLte. Don’t stammer. On 
Wednesday you went to the movies 
with the girl; is that true or not? 

Csaszar [crosses to ApeLE]. Didn’t 
I ask your permission in advance? 

ApvgLz. Did you go to the movies 
with her? Yes or no? 

Csaszar. Yes. 

Avett. What did you keep on 
whispering into her ear in the dark? 
Why did you go with her father to 


That 
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| the Nivana café? Why did you take 


her ring and her bracelet to be reset? 

Csaszar. Because I’m a jeweler 
and that’s my trade. 

ApveLe. You're a faker, a marriage 
hunter; that’s your trade! 

“Csaszar. But, Adele! 

Avett. This morning for an hour 
you kept on begging Brausz, the 
butcher, to loan you his wagon for 
this afternoon. You told him that 
you wanted to take your fiancée for 
an outing. 

Csaszar. I said my fiancée? 
acquaintance, I said .. . 

Avetz. Don’t lie, you told him 
it was your fiancée. You're a cheat, 
acheat, a cheat. You want to 
marry Balaszy’s daughter, because 
her father’s got nothing but coin, you 
liar! 

Csaszar. Adele, you call me... 
MCix< 

Apeve. Liar, liar, liar!! 

Csaszar [turning front]. Adele, 
if I should forget that I am a gentle- 
mans isk 

AvELE. Go on, hit me 

Csaszar [shrugs, steps back, crosses 
to right]. You're crazy! If you go 
on this way, I’ll go away. 

Avee. I could still stop the whole 
affair. Take it from me, it would 
take only a word from me. But I 
know what I’m doing. You can 
marry the carpenter’s daughter. I’m. 
going to marry Sipos. Sipos is a de- 
cent, honest man. And once I’m 
Mrs. Sipos, no other man touches me, 
ever, I give you my word on that,— 
you ought to know that if you know 
me. And then I'll be able to breathe 
again and [ll be rid of you . . . be- 
cause from the beginning you have 
been nothing to me but bad luck. 

Csaszar, You're going to marry 


An 
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Sipos—[ Crosses to Apres. |—that old 


carpenter. 

Avere. Not a carpenter. He’s a 
cabinet-maker. 

Csaszar [faces Apex, center]. 


Nice ‘little match. 

Avr.e. If he was good as a lover 
for ten years, he’s good enough for 
a husband now. 


Csaszar. He hasn’t a cent. 
Ape.e. I have. 
Csaszar. He’s old. 


AvrELE. That’s good. A year or 
two more, and I'll be old, too. 

Csaszar. You never liked him. 

Avert. That’s good. It'll be a 


nice, quiet affair. 


Csaszar. He gets on your nerves. 

Avgevs. Not as much as you do. 

Csaszar. And he'll never marry 
you. 

AveELe. You'll see. Does it hurt 
you? 

Csaszar. Adele dearest 
adele... sis 


[Csaszar goes nearer to her.| 

ADELE | pushes him away]. Does 
it hurt you? 

Csaszar. I’m not even able to tell 
you what I feel just now. 

[Crosses to chair right. Sits.]| 

ADELE [crosses to Csaszar].. Pm 
able to. You’re ashamed, because 
your vanity’s hurt. I know that 
that’s what hurts, you pretty jeweler. 
That’s just why I’m marrying Sipos. 
I'm throwing you out, otherwise 
you'll throw me out and then I can 
go hang myself. [The door opens. 
IrMA steps in. She is again carrying 
in the child.| What do you want? 

Irma. To get things ready. 

ApgeLe. That’s not true. You 
came in to listen. [Irma starts out.] 
Where are you going? 

Irma. I’m going out. 
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AvreLz. Why are you going out? 

Irma. You said that I came in 
because ... 

AvELE [crosses center]. No back 
talk. Go and do your work. Go on 
with your work. Are you dragging 
that child around with you again? 

Irma [crosses door, down left]. 
Please. Her mother gave her to me 
just now, and told me to take care 
of her because she had to go to Mor- 
bitzer’s for beer. I really don’t know 
what to do any more. 

AvELE [center]. Why didn’t you 
go for beer? 

Irma. Because I have to wait on 
Mr. Sipos, so I can’t go. He’s home 
already, he’s talking with Mr. Szasz 
in the court. 

[Puts child on bed. 
starts out.| 

Csaszar [crosses to char right]. 
Adele, please . 

AvELE [at door, turning quickly]. 
What do you want? 

Csaszar [crosses to ADELE at door]. 
I should like to talk to you .. . but 
quietly ... only five minutes... 
I want to explain to you. . 

ApeLe. I don’t want you to ex- 
plain anything to me. 

[ADELE goes out to courtyard, 
leaving the door open.| 


ADELE 


Csaszar. But Adele, please, for 
God’s sake . . . this can’t be settled 
this way.... 


[During conversation goes after 
her. He also stays out. The 
door remains open.| 

Irma |closes the door, crosses to 
bed.| Begging your pardon. Come, 
Lilly, we'll fix the coat and the pillow 
for Mr. Sipos. Sit down here while 
I'm doing it, but don’t you move, 
just stay nice and still. [Seats him 
on the bed.| Give Aunt Irma a nice 
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That’s right— [Crosses to 
bed left. Sits. Crosses to wardrobe 
and back.| This is the coat, the 
house coat. This is what that darling 
angry one wears so close to his body. 
[Smells it.] It smells of tobacco. 
Lilly, did you hear what they said— 
Irma isn’t allowed to bathe in rain 
water. Let Irma just stay dirty. All 
right. Irma isn’t allowed to be blue 
like a fairy in the moonlight, for 
whom the handsome aviator comes 
from the clouds and kneels before her 
in the happiness of his delight, for a 
sweet kiss, for true pain, out of the 
pleasure of his heart. All right. 
Give me a kiss, Lilly. I gave my 
breast to the kitten. It lay there so 
softly. It’s a four-day-old kitten, like 
velvet, like pure, silken velvet. They 
wouldn’t let me do that, either. All 
right. I’m not allowed to go to the 
theatre for a whole week. All right. 
In the afternoon, you'll come up to 
the attic with me, Lilly, and you'll 
help me mend the stockings, and 
then you'll come down with me and 
look at me ironing. All right? 
Come pillow, I want to see my dar- 
ling sleep on you— You smell of 
tobacco, too. Dear angry one’s mis- 
tress is unfaithful to him with Pal 
Csaszar. Please, pillow, tell it to him, 
when he rests his ear on you. Whis- 
per in his ear that he shouldn’t love 
that unfaithful Adele, he should 
rather love my faithful heart and he 
shouldn’t be always scolding me. 
Darling angry one is being cheated. 
. . . My heart aches so for his sake. 
Lilly, say: hurts. 

Livy.’ Hurts: 

Irma. Good. [Puts down pillow, 
crosses to chair.) Now we'll place 
the chair, see? We'll put it in its 
place. Its master will be here right 


kiss— 
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away and then he'll sit down and 
he'll yell like hell at everybody be- 
cause he doesn’t know that he’s so 
dear to me. Because he’s the most 
beautiful aviator in all this beautiful 
Budapest, flying aviator, cloud avia- 
tor, and there is no more beautiful 
ray of light than he is, even when 
he’s angry, my only love and chain 
of roses, my violet forever, and beauti- 
ful aviator. Lilly say: aviator! 

Litty. Potato—. 

Irma. Very good. There’s an- 
other pebble in my shoe. Too late 
now. I must suffer; it’s my fate to 
be unhappy. The angry one has 
come. Oh, my secret love. 

[Stpos comes in.] 

Stpos [up center]. 
off the bed. 

Irma [taking off child in hurry}. 
Oh. . . . Begging your pardon. 

Sipos. Is the bed the place for the 
child? Never heard of such a thing! 

Irma [puts baby on trunk. Takes 
his hat. Puts it on wall]. Begging 
your pardon, it was a mistake. How 
do you please to feel? 

Steos. I’m always in a bad humor 
before dinner. Get out with that 
filthy kid. 

[Takes his coat off.] 

Irma. I’m taking her out. Come, 
Lilly. [Grabs him, takes him out, 
rushes back.| Uncle Sipos is angry. 

Kati [off stage]. Come here, Jo- 
hannes, and get your face washed 
and your hair combed. 

Stros. Coat. [Irma hurries to 
take it, puts it away, in wardrobe. 
Takes off necktie.| Necktie. Phew. 

Irma [hurries to take it, puts it in 
wardrobe right]. It is hot, isn’t it? 

Stros [taking off his collar]. 
Didn’t ask you. Collar. 

Irma. Collar. 


Take that kid 
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[Hurries to take it, puts it away, 
rushes back bringing jacket.) 


Sipos. Don’t want it now. 

Irma. Back? 

Siros. Back. 

Irma. Sleeves? 

Stpos. Sleeves. [rolls up his 
sleeves.| Water. 

Irma [rushes to washstand]. 
Water. Fresh. 

| Pours it in.] 
Sipos. Soap. 
Irma [hands it to him]. Soap. 


[Stros washing his hands.| 
“Faded flower of the Spring 
Beaten blossom in the rain 
All the leaves are whispering—” 
Sieos. Towel. 
Irma. Clean towel. 
som in the rain.” 


“Beaten blos- 


Strpos. What? [Drying himself. | 
Slippers. 
Irma [brings them, panting]. 
Slippers. 


Sieos [sits down]. Shoes. 
Irma [takes off one of his shoes]. 
One shoe. 
[Pats his leg.] 
Sreos. What are you doing? 
[Still drying himself, extends 
other foot.| 
Irma. It’s fate, Mr. Sipos, it’s fate. 
Siros. Other shoe. 
Irma [taking second shoe off]. 
Other shoe. 
Sipos. First slipper. 
Irma [puts it on]. 
wind. 3 6 
Stros. Second slipper. 
Irma. And second slipper. 
[Putting it on him.] 
Sipos [stands up, holding towel in 
mid-air]. Towel back. 
Irma. Towel back. [Takes towel, 
pours water from wash bowl into 


First slipper. 
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slop bucket.| Pouring out, putting 
back wash bowl. 

S1pos. Coat— 

Irma. House coat. 

Stpos [sits down to table mean- 
while]. Newspaper. 

Irma [brings it from window]. 
Newspaper. 

Siros [reading]. Soup. 

Irma. Soup. 

[Rushes out, leaving door open.]| 

Stros [hollers while reading paper). 
Door! 

Irma [rushes back]. Door! 
[Throws kiss, closes door from out- 


side. Short pause. Stpos reading 
paper. Enters with soup.| Soup. 
S1pos [stirring soup]. What kind? 
Irma. Noodle. 
Stros. Cold? 
Irma. Hot. 


Stpos [after tasting it]. Cold. 

Irma [reaches after plate]. Take it 
back, and put it on fire? 

Stpos. No. Leave it here. 
[Drinks soup. Irma rushes out into 
court, picks sunflower, rushes back, 
takes yar from washstand, puts 
flower on table.| What's that? 

Irma. Just to make the 
pretty, Mr. Sipos. 

[Irma takes napkin out of nap- 
kin ring, places it before him, 
pushes salt nearer, puts bread 


table 


in place.] 
Stpos. What the hell are you 
jumping around for? [Eats.] You 


do everything with twice as many 
jumps as necessary. Now go easy 
about it. Slowly, like this: one, coat; 
two, water; three, soap; four, shoe; 
five, slipper; six, soup;—slowly. 
[Eats.] You might have learned as 
much as that in eight years. 

Irma. I was only eleven eight 
years ago. 
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Srpos. Well, what of it? 
Irma. You said I could have 


learned that much eight years ago. 
Well, now I’m nineteen years old, 
then I was eleven. 
Steos. What is this? 
make conversation? 
Irma. Just a little happy chat, Mr. 


Trying to 


Sipos. 

Srpos. Don’t you open your 
mouth again. 

Irma. I won't open it. It’s 
closed. 

Stros. See here! 


[Eats. Pause. Irma is standing 
looking at him happily.| 

Irma [after pause, softly]. Begging 
your pardon. 

Sipos. Where are you going? 

Irma. Nowhere. Begging your 
pardon. 

Sipos [stares at her]. Why do you 
keep on begging my pardon? 

Irma. Out of respect. 

Stpos. Then take this plate out, 
out of respect, and bring the meat, 
out of respect. 

[Reaches for newspaper.| 

Irma. Yes, Mr. Sipos. [Takes 
plate.| Veal cutlet with spinach. 

Strpos. I didn’t ask you. 

Irma. No. But the others are 
getting only hash. Only Mr. Sipos 
gets cutlets. 

[Irma goes out.] 
Sipos [without turning|. Door. 
Irma. I haven’t even left it open 


yet! 
Steos. You will. 
Irma. No, no. 


[Opens door, from threshold, 
throws kiss, forgets to close 
door, hurries away.| 

Stros. Door!!! 
Irma [frightened, rushes back}. 
Door! [Slams it from outside. Stros 
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shakes head, continues reading. 
Comes in, with seltzer and steak.] 
Ice cold. Beautiful, blue bottle. A 


little bit after the soup. [Puzting 
meat before him.| Steak with 
potatoes. 


Steos. Just before you said, “Veal 
cutlet with spinach.” 

Irma. That’s what I thought, but 
stupid Irma was mistaken. Excuse 
me. 

Stros. That’s a grave error. 

[Starts to eat.| 

Irma. Why? 

Sipos [pours drink|. Because now 
I have to switch my stomach over to 
steak and potatoes. When you said 
I'd have veal with spinach, then the 
stomach got ready for . . . [Drinks.] 

. veal and spinach. 

Irma. What? 

Stros. That is to say, it started 
that chemical action which is neces- 
sary to veal and spinach. Now it’s 
received a sudden surprise. It was 
preparing for calf and it receives 
cow; now it must manufacture differ- 
ent digestive fluids such as are suit- 
able to a cow. 

[ Eats.] 

Irma. You have a beautiful mind. 

Steos. Don’t be flattering me all 
the time. 

[Eats. Pause.| 

Irma [without any reason]. Dear, 

beautiful aviator. 


Steos. Who is the aviator? 
Irma. Mr. Sipos. 
Stros. I am a carpenter. 


Irma. For me you are an aviator. 
All people who have beautiful dreams 
are aviators. 

Stros: What do you know about 
my dreams? 

Irma. You are my _ soul’s most 
beautiful dream. You are my avia- 
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tor who flies down from the clouds 
to the flowery meadow, to seek his 
bride. 

Sreos. What the hell are you talk- 
ing about? 

Irma. Every night I dream that 
my bridegroom is an aviator and he 
flies up into the clouds and falls into 


the sea. And in every one of my 
dreams, the aviator looks like Mr. 
Sipos. 

Srpos. And falls into the sea. And 


what do you do? 

Irma. I roam up and down the 
seashore in a white sheet and my 
hair is flying in the wind—I hold out 
my arms toward the sea and sing my 
mad songs to the storm. Like this— 
[Sings.] Isn’t that beautiful? 

Stpos. What! That— 

Irma. No. Everything. Life is 
so beautiful but so sad and my dreams 
are so sad. And Mr. Sipos is al- 
ways in— 

Steos. In the sea. 

Irma. No, in my dreams. 

Steos. What you need is a good 
spanking, my child. You’ve begun 
to fidget too much. [’d—know how 
to stop your dreaming, if I were your 
father. 

Irma. Oh, if you were only my 
father, Mr. Sipos. 


Stros. That’s all I’d need. 

Irma. Filial love must be so 
beautiful. You darling aviator. 

Stros. Aren’t you ashamed of 


yourself? Trying to flatter me. 
Irma. I’m not ashamed of my- 
self, Mr. Sipos, I’m very proud that 
I can flatter Mr. Sipos. Dear, beauti- 
ful aviator. 
[Takes plate and goes out, leav- 
ing the door open.| 
Steos. Door! 
Irma _ [frightened]. 


Yes. Door. 
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[Closes it. Stpos pours wine and 
seltzer, reads paper. IRMA comes in 
with dessert, whispers close to his 
ear.| Jelly pudding with nuts and 
sugar. 

| Puts it down.| 


Stros. Stop tickling me. Jelly 
pudding. 
Irma. Sure. The others got it 


with bread crumbs, but only Mr. 
Sipos is getting nuts. 

Sipos [eating]. Ah yes, that re- 
minds me. All over the city they're 
saying that you danced naked in the 
yard at dawn. 

Irma. They’re talking about it 
there, too? 

Stros. I had some business in City 
Hall to-day and the mayor was talk- 
ing about it. 

Irma. Oh—oh— 

Stpos. The members of Parlia- 
ment were mentioning it, too. The 
government offices were also full of 
the news. 

Irma. The government offices? 

Stros. All, all the secretaries of 
state talking of nothing else. 

Irma. Mr. Sipos, you are joking, 
I know. But I know where you got 
this from. Mr. Szasz is saying all 
these things about me, although it 
was in secret that I bathed in the 
rain barrel. Nobody could have seen 
me. 

Stpos. Yes, yes. And who was 
it that adopted the kitten? You 
were nursing the kitten and the 
whole neighborhood is laughing at 
you. 

Irma. They’re talking about that, 
too? 

Stposa. Every one in Budapest. 

Irma, That is Mr. Szasz’s doing, 
and I know why—he tried to kiss 
me. 
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face? 
Irma. I? I should slap a boarder? 
Sipos. Don’t you try to play the 
innocent. You’re making eyes at 
every one. I'll have to talk to Miss 
Adele, and we will send you back 
to the country. 


Irma. I’m not making eyes at 
any one. 
Sipos. You're making eyes at me, 


too, but it isn’t going to do you any 
good. 

Irma. That’s different. Yes, I do 
make eyes at Mr. Sipos. 

Stros. You even admit it, you 
shameless thing. 

Irma. Why do you say that to 
me? 

Sipos. You dare look me in the 
eye and say that you make eyes at 
me. 

Irma. That’s different. Yes, I 
make eyes at you because of my 
misery and love— 

Siros. What—? 

Irma. It’s misery and dream of 
love. 

Steos. I never heard such rot— 
get out of here. 

[Makes a motion toward her. 
IrMA jumps away.| 

Irma. It’s wounded love. 
going to die, Mr. Sipos— 

Stros. What? 

Irma. If Mr. Sipos gets married. 
Pll never live through that. 

Stpos. What do you mean if I 
get married? 

Irma. Get married and your wife 
will give birth to children. And 
how will I live through all those 
painful years? 

Srpos. Where do you get that, if 
I get married? 

Irma. If you'll 


Irma’s 


give me your 
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word of honor that you won’t give 
me away, then I'll tell you. 

Stpos. Now that’s enough. Get 
out of here. J give you my word 
of honor! What are you talking 
about? All this rot about my getting 
married! I don’t even know why I 
waste my time talking to you, you 
brat; get out and get to your work, 
and I'll take care that you are sent 
back to the country, because we can’t 
be responsible for your ruin. What 
are you up to with Mr. Csaszar? 
What? Why do you clasp your 
hands? Answer me. What did you 
do with Mr. Csaszar? 

Irma. Mr. Sipos, please, I won’t 
even answer you because this is so 
insulting. 

Sieos. What do I care if it is in- 
sulting? Bring me the coffee and get 
out! 

Irma [trembling, with growing 
passion. At table}. Why do you 
treat me like this, my beautiful, only 
aviator, you as well as all the others. 
Why do you treat me as though I 
were the dirt under your beautiful 
feet? I don’t care if you do drive me 
away, now I can’t stand it any more. 
Don’t get married; I don’t care if you 
do hit me. . . . [Backing away from 
him.] I confess to you, my only 
dear, secret love, my dream, how I’ve 
loved you since I was a little baby. 
Worshiped you, you darling, dear, 
angry one, and you will be responsi- 
ble for my death, and it was because 
of you that I nursed the kitten, be- 
cause in my dreams I was your wife 
and I gave birth to your child, and I 
was your woman, and the kitten was 
our child, and Mr. Szasz should 
croak because he dirtied my love, 
and I bathe on account of you and 
suffer on account of you and stand 
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for things on account of you, and 
I get only kicks from everybody be- 
cause no one understands my broken 
heart. And my soul is panting near 
your lips and all you want to do is 
to spank me. 


[Leans against wall as she 
weeps.| 
Sipos [a little embarrassed]. Stop 


your snuffling and get out of here. 
Irma [bawling]. It’s all the same 
now, anyway. 
Srpos_ [embarrassed]. 
dare let me see you again. 
Irma [starts out, pauses on 
threshold, crying]. I know, I know: 
“Door!” [Closes door behind her.| 
[Stpos crosses to window up cen- 
ter, takes pipe, at left of table. 
ADELE enters. | 
ApeLe. Here’s the black coffee! 
Stros. We mustn’t keep this child 
here another moment. She has no 
mother, no father, you are her 
nearest relative, we are responsible for 
her. Now she is beginning to be a 
woman. She is restless, and all that 
theatre-going is not doing her any 
good. 
[Crosses back to chair left of 
table. Sits.| 
Avere. Well, why shouldn’t she 
go to the National Theatre? Any- 
way, I let her see nothing but the 
classics. 
Stpos. That’s where you find most 
of the dirt. 
AvELeE [above table]. 
didn’t write them. 
Stros. Soon she'll be twenty years 
old. And some fine morning she 
will wake up and find that some one 
has— 


Don’t you 


Well, I 


Apres. I think some one has al- 
ready. 
Stpos. Who? 
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Avett. What do I know? Mr. 
Csaszar ... Mr. Szasz . . . Perhaps 
both of them. 
Stros. Is there sugar in it? 
AvELE. Two lumps. I want to 
talk to you. 


[Crosses up for chair.] 

Stros. Well, go on— 

AvELe [drings chair and sits]. 
How are you feeling? 

Siros. I always feel rotten on Sun- 
day, even after dinner. 

AvELE [takes toothpick|. Come to 
think of it, always. No matter how 
you feel we must settle this. Within 
two weeks you'll have to marry me. 

Srros [puts down the spoon]. Do 
you mind saying that again? 

AveLe. Within two weeks you 
will have to marry me. 

Srpos. You don’t say! 

[Continues with his coffee.] 

Avert. This is no joking matter. 
I am serious. It would be much 
wiser if you started to think this over 
instead of arguing about it now. 
Every moment is precious. 

Stros. What’s the hurry? 


ADELE. Because— 

Stros. Why? 

AveELe. Because it’s due. 

S1pos. What is it? . . . You mean 
thatevec: 

AveELe. No, no. I have just come 


to realize it. I know that you don’t 
like to think about it, you just keep 
on letting it go by, day by day.... 
It will be the same to-morrow and 
the.dayafter” ai2s' bute ityean't go 
on. Some day you are up against it. 

Srpos. It isn’t possible. 

AveLe. Why? 

Sipos. Because I am a poor man. 

ApELE. You were always that. 

Stros. I can’t have my wife sup- 
port me. True, I haven’t been pay- 
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ing for board. But at least I owed 
it to you. 

Avete. You'll keep on owing it 


to me. Or what do you think? I’ve 
got to maintain my position in this 
neighborhood. They think a lot of 
me, but every one knows that we 
are living together . . . and still you 
don’t want to make me your wife? 

Siros. We've always said that that 
was not necessary; you are free, I 
am free. It was better that way. 

AveLe. I am free? 

Stros. Well, no... not that way. 

Aves. In what way, then? You 
have all kinds of liberty, a woman 
has only one kind, that’s certain. 
And in that one I am not free. 

[Door opens, Irma comes in.| 

Irma [excited. Crosses down 
above table|. Please, Mr. Sipos, Miss 
Adele told me that I should tell you 
that I was to the watchmaker’s and 
that the watchmaker said that the 
watch isn’t ready yet. 

Siros. All right— 

Irma. It won’t be ready until 
next week. 

Stros. All right. [Long pause.] 
Well, are you going to stand there 
until next week? 


Irma. Next week? No. 
[Goes out. Pause.]| 
Stros. Very well, I'll remember 


this and we'll talk about it in the 
fall. 

AveLe. No, my boy, this isn’t a 
question of the seasons or the way 
you usually do things. How can you 
expect to go on the way you're going? 
You have a few worries, too. Now 
you are angry because I got you out 
of the rut. I know you. 

Sipos. I’m not the kind that would 
make a husband. I am a born 


bachelor. 
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Avete. Well, I’m a born wife. 
And I gave you my best ten years. 

Srros. But before those ten years, 
you had eight years which you did 
not give to me. 

Avge. You say that now, when 
I am reminding you of your duty. 

Srrpos. I always said it. If not to 
you, to myself. Don’t excite me. 
Because that’s the most painful thing 
in my life, don’t force me to speak 
of it. 

AveLe. Well, then, when I was 
twenty, I was chambermaid for the 
Countess Seeburg and I became the 
mistress of the son of the Countess 
Seeburg, and the result of that for me 
was a house and child. Now you 
know. 

Stros. Now I know what you 
mean when you say it as calmly as 
that. I can’t speak of it as calmly 
as you do, because the blood goes to 
my head every time I think of it. 
Just to show you that I’m not trying 
to get out of this, perhaps I'll marry 
you if you want it so badly. 

AvELe. It’s your damned duty! 

Sipos. Look here, don’t excite me 
any further. I am not damned and 
I have no damned duties, and I am 
a free being and I do what I please, 
do you understand? 

[Taking wine glass.] 

AveLe. You will marry me. 

Sipos. Are you trying to make me 
lose my temper? 

AvgLE. I tell you. Youll— 

Srpos. All right, maybe I’ll marry 
you. It’s what I ought to do. It’s 
the moral thing to do... . 


AvgeLE. Yes, and I’ve got the 
money. 
Srposan-Yous. Ankdod. Tate 


AvgLE. Rest a little, my dear. 
There isn’t a drop of blood in your 
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cheeks. Don’t stare at me so, I’m 
not afraid of you. You don’t have 
to act before me. Inasmuch as you’re 
* going to marry me, in the end, you 
could have done it in a nicer way. 
But because you are a worn-out, old 
man, you're nasty about asking for 
my hand. You're nasty, and I had to 
force you even into that. 

Sipos. You never loved me. 

AveLe. That’s not true. Once I 
loved you for a week. 


Steos. The first week. 
Avge. No-o-o-o! Then I really 
didn’t. There was another week. 


Or two weeks. You men never know 
these things. It was when you had 
pneumonia and I thought you were 
going to die. You had high fever 
and you couldn’t keep the food on 
your stomach and you said you’d get 
disgusted with me—now, now I dis- 
gust you, because you are disgusting. 
During that one week, I loved you. 
And then many nights, when you 
thought that we were almost in 
heaven together, I hated you so that 
I cried until morning. 


Srpos. For the Count. 

Avge. Yes, for him. ' 

Stpos. And even now you don’t 
love me. 

ApveLe. No. 

Sreos. And you want me to marry 
you? 

ADELE. Yes. 

Sipos. Why me? 

Aver. Because I’ve made up my 


mind that you are to marry me. 

Stros. And if I don’t love you 
either? And if I hate you as much 
as you hate me? 

AveLe. Even then you will be the 
one to marry me. 

Sieos [shouting]. Why? 

Apvetz. Don't shout. Because I 
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want it. I’m not crazy about you, 
don’t be afraid, that’s not the reason. 
You are the lowest man in this world. 

Stpos. You . . . Now, you listen 
to me. . . . My dear, now the great 
announcement is going to take place. 
Calmly and coolly. Tl not marry 
you. If you want it, everything can 
remain as it was; if not, I’ll take my 
things and go. Do you understand? 
I'll show you that even I am a man. 
And now I’ve had just enough of all 
this. And if you'll say another word, 
Pu—Pi— [Rises threatening. | 
Well! Now you've heard it. I told 
you that you'd be surprised. Now 
you've heard it. 

[The door opens, Irma quietly 
comes in, stands at door a 
moment and goes out closing 
door. | 

AvELE [pulls him back in chair |. 
It’s no use working up such hatred 
in each other. Please sit down for 
a moment and let’s be sensible about 
this. 

Stpos. Don’t take it so lightly. 
Don’t try to be foxy now. You are 
very scared now, because you know 
that you’ye gone too far and it’s all 
up. It’s better to talk nicely, quietly, 
and it is just as well that things came 
to a head, ugly or not, because now 
it’s over, at least. It'll hurt you— 
oh, don’t fear, itll hurt me, too, but 
now, at least, we'll part, and then 
somehow we'll patch up our lives, 
you here, I there— 

[ Pause. | 

Apete. Well, Lajos. Now, I'll 
tell you something. It’s your fault, 
that I’m telling you. I didn’t want 
to hurt you, but you're responsible. 
I’ve got to tell you something now. 
I’m in love with Pal Csaszar. 

Siros [starting]. I know! 
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Apete. Thank God. At least 


you can see that until now I was con- 
siderate, and now I’m honest. 

Siros. That isn’t true. 

Apg.e. What? 

Siros. That you are honest. If 
you were honest, you would have con- 
fessed this the first day. 

Avett. What first day? Was 
there a first day? Which was the 
first day? There are days and I am 
in love and every day is the first day 
and every day is the last day. 

Sipos. You are his mistress! 

Avett. What a coward you are. 
How I'd hate you now if I loved you. 
Is that the way to talk now? Can I 
be his mistress? Could all this that’s 
happening here have happened if I 
were” his*mistress? 2 See Lajos oe 
Lajos . . . help me, help my old 
stupid brain . . . help my old heart, 
help me! I am in love with a young 
man. Do you know what that 
means? For love of God... don’t 
make me leave you to run after him 
and lower myself. Don’t make me 
give him money, and don’t let him 
beat me, don’t make me kiss his 
ihands# for sits. <)SLeajos,“you!aresa 
wise man... . I am thirty-six years 
old and he is twenty-three. . . . 
Don’t you see how this is going to 
end? Don’t you know me? Can’t 
you understand why I cried to you 
from the depths of my misery ask- 
ing you to marry me? Take me 
away, protect me! 

Strpos [wipes his forehead|. ‘There 
is only one question. How far did 
you go with him? 

Avge. Would you dare to ask 
me that if I had as much as looked 
at him? Who was it that told you 
the whole thing? Wasn’t it I? 
Would I have told you? 
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Stros. I am an honorable man. 
If you want to, you can go to him 
without thought of revenge, but an- 
swer me honestly. Does he know 
that you love him? 

AveLe. If he knew, I wouldn’t 
let him stay a moment. 


Stpos. And there is one more 
question. He loves you? Does he 
love you? 

Aver. Don’t torture me. 

Sieos. Answer, or PIl— He loves 
you, doesn’t he? 

Avece. Terribly. 

Siros. How do you know? 

Avrete. A woman always knows 
that. 

Siros. And why didn’t you throw 


him out? Why didn’t you tell me 
this? 
Avge. But I did tell you! I just 


now told you! I can’t throw him out. 
He is acting decently—even though 
he is suffering. That was just what 
moved me so. 

Sieos. That’s not suffering. Love 
is not suffering. 

AvreLe. No? 
fering? 

Srros. An operation is suffering. 
Where they don’t put you to sleep. 
That’s suffering. And if one is dis- 
appointed in some one in whom he 
believed. And there is still another 
question. 

AvrELe. God, why are there so 
many questions? Don’t you know 
everything already? Don’t you un- 
derstand everything already? 

Sreos. Did you let him think that 
you love him? 

AvELE [lachrymose]. Vd_ rather 
you beat me than ask me that— 

Stpos. He doesn’t even suspect? 

AvELE. How can he possibly sus- 


pect? 


Then what is suf- 
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Steos. All right, my dear. Give 
me a little soda water. 

AvELE [pours it for him]. Wine 
in it too? 

Siros. No, thank you. [Drinks, 
but not much.| Yes... well, now. 

AveLe. Rest a bit. 

Sipos [dazed]. Yes. 


AvELE [very tenderly]. Now there 
are lots of things bothering you; don’t 
excite yourself, dear, it was enough 
for to-day. Wouldn’t you rather lie 
down a little? 

Steos [gazing before him]. 
yes, later. 

Apzt™ [kisses his forehead|. How 
hot your head is. 


Yes, 


Stros [absently]. Yes. [Knock- 
ing on door.| Come in. [Csaszar 
enters from courtyard.| Well... 


Mr. Csaszar. [Gets up. Embarrass- 
ing pause. Steos walks up and 
down.] What can I do for you, Mr. 
Csaszar? 

AvE.E [resenifully]. Please! 

Csaszar_ [self-consciously]. Miss 
Adele, I wanted to ask you some- 
thing . . . but I beg your pardon, it 
seems I’ve interrupted your conver- 
sation. 

Avee. It doesn’t matter. 

Csaszar. Well, I took the liberty 
of mentioning it on Friday already 
. .. that Martin Brausz, the butcher, 
has a wagon ... but of course you 
know. .. . The butcher wagon . 
which can be changed into a carriage 
with seats. He’s just had it re- 
painted, it’s very nice, and he has 
two good tan horses. The carriage 
is at my disposal for all this Sunday 
afternoon. Six people can com- 
fortably be seated on it. And I 
thought if you, perhaps, cared to take 
a little trip— 
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Sipos. She doesn’t care to take a 
trip anywhere— 

AveLe. But . .. thank you very 


much, Mr. Csaszar. 

Csaszar. Oh, you're quite wel- 
come, Miss Adele. 

Stpos. Especially on a_ butcher 
wagon. 

Csaszar [with a sad smile]. Well, 
of course, as yet I have no auto- 
mobile. 

Sipos. That we know. [Strained 
pause.| Is that all that you wanted, 
Mr. Csaszar? 

Csaszar. Oh, yes. . . 

Stpos. Well, then, there is some- 
thing I wish to mention to Mr. 
Csaszar. 

CsasZzaR. 
disposal. 

AvELE [worried]. Please! 

Stpos. It is my desire to inform 
you that you are not to give money 
for ribbons to the servant girl. 

Csaszar. Now wait a minute. 

Sipos [interrupting]. We brought 
that girl here while she was still a 
child and we are responsible for her 
welfare. 

AveLe. But, Lajos. 

Srpos. Don’t you Lajos me... . 
I'll not tolerate that any one of the 
gentlemen, should it be even Mr. 
Csaszar himself... . 


Yes, Mr. Sipos, at your 


Csaszar. But really it’s a misun- 
derstanding. ... 
Stros [shouting him down]. 


. should it be even Mr. Csaszar 
himself, touch this child. If that is 
the sort of man Mr. Csaszar is, let 
him go to the street for girls. 

Csaszar. But, please, Miss Adele 
is my witness. ... 

Steos. Miss Adele is not your wit- 
ness. I'll not stand for that. 

Csaszar. But, please . . . what am 
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I to do? . . . You don’t even listen 
One: Ss 

Avrete. My dear, Mr. Csaszar... 

Stros. He has convinced you, per- 
haps, but he can’t convince me. 
What I said, I said. 

Csaszar. Well then ... I have 
nothing to say. I really regret, Miss 
Adele . 

AvELE [nervously]. 
it go at that. 

Csaszar. If I had known that out 
of such a trifle... 

Stros. I’ve heard enough from 
you. 

Csaszar. All right .. 


All right, let 


. all right. 


Stros. We've had enough. 
Csaszar. As you say. [Strained 
pause.| Please forgive me for hav- 


ing disturbed you. 

[Csaszar goes out. Srpos sits 
down to table, puts his head 
on his arm. ADELE goes to 
him, sighs, pats his head. 
This goes on for a short while.| 

Srros. I am an old idiot. 

ADELE [once more smooths his hair 
and goes away from him]. Lie 
down, sleep a little, dear. You're 
used to that after dinner. That’s 
what’s the matter with you. That’s 
why you are nervous. [Sipos wipes 
his eyes. AvELE looks at her wrist 
watch.| Oh, Lajos—oh, Lajos— 

Siros. What about my watch? 

AveLe. Irma has already told 
you— 

Stpos. Oh, yes. Yes—I’d forgot- 
ten—I’ll lie down a little, I have 
a headache. 


Avett [calls at door]. Irma! 
[Comes back.| What time shall I 
wake you? 

Sieos. At four. 

AvELE. Bye-bye, dear. 

[Goes out left. Stros sighs. 
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Irma comes in with the child. 
Kisses child.| 

Irma. Go back, Lilly. Irma will 

come soon and make mud pies. 
[Child goes.] 

Stpos [his elbows on table, his 
head on his hands|. Make my bed, 
I’m going to lie down. 

Irma [all the time nervously watch- 
ing Steos. Fixes cover and pats pil- 
low in place]. Why are you so wor- 
ried, Mr. Sipos? 

Stros. Because [ve got reason 
enough to worry. 

Irma. [’m sorry when Mr. Sipos 
is so sad... darling Mr. Sipos. 

Srpos. How do you happen to be 
so fond of me to-day? 

Irma. I’ve always 
Sipos. 

[Bends her head.| 


loved Mr. 


Stpos. As a turtle-dove loves its 
mate. 
[| Laughs. ] 
Irma. You're making fun of me. 


Siros. I’m not making fun of you 
so very much, just now, my child. 
Just now, I’m a little disgusted with 
myself. . . . With everybody, child. 

Irma. Not with Irma. 

Stpos. That’s the saddest part of 
it, my dear, that just now if I look 
all over the world in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America. ...In this whole 
world I have only one friend, my 
child, and you are the one. [ Quickly, 
sternly.| Well, don’t be staring at 
me. Let’s go, one, two, lying down 


after dinner! Pillow! 

Irma. Ready. 

Stpos. Chair to the bed! [Irma 
pushes chair to bed.| Wine! [Irma 


puts it there.| 
there.| Glass! 
Ash tray! 
S1pos 


Soda! [Irma puts it 
[Irma puts it there.] 
[Irma puts it there. 
sitting on edge of bed.| 
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Slipper! [Irma takes off his slip- 
pers. He lies down.| And now not 
another word. Quiet lying down, 
then leaving and letting me alone. 
Pulling down shades on account of 
flies. 

[Turns toward wall. Irma pulls 


down the shade. Tiptoes to 
the table, quietly removes 
things. ] 


Litty [off stage]. Irma! Irma! 


Irma. Ps-st.... Be quiet, Lilly. 
... We'll go out and make mud 
pies. . . . [Listens. To Stros.] Do 
you want something? 

Stpos. No, my child, I ‘ust 
sighed. 

Irma. Please don’t sigh. 

Stros. All right, my dear, I'll 


sigh no more. 
[Short pause.]| 

Irma [softly to the sleeping Stros]. 
Now I can adore you, you martyr. 
. . « In Europe, in Asia, in Africa, 
in America, only you—no one else 
. . «just now I am a poor servant 
girl... . But I'll go for you to the 


AGT. 


[scene: The verandah and a lit- 
tle flowered courtyard of ADELE’s 
house. 

At the back of yard a festive table, 
with wedding-guests seated around it. 
Down stage left there is a door lead- 
ing to kitchen. Upper right, a door 
leading to house. On the verandah a 
stand with drinking glasses. A small 
beer-keg. Lined up next to the rail- 
ing, on the ground, a multitude of 
bottles, cooling in pots and other re- 
ceptacles. Soda bottles, to the front, 
standing on the verandah, A table, 
left, set for the servants, covered with 
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ball ...in a golden dress... in 
glass slippers . . . now he can’t hear 
it, now I can recite my poem— 
“Faded flower of the Spring, beaten 
blossom in the rain, all the leaves are 
whispering that my heart is full of 
pain’—A Poem by Irma Szabo.— 
Maybe he is only making believe he 
is sleeping, maybe he can really hear 
We 

[Listens, then takes the child on 
her left arm, with her right 
hand carries the dishes, tiptoes 
to door, pushes it open with 
her foot and goes out.| 

Litty. Irma! Irma! 

[The door remains open. A 
moment's pause, then IRMA 
comes back without child and 
dishes, stands on threshold. | 

Irma [whispers]. Hush, Lilly, 
Uncle Sipos is asleep. 

[Very slowly, very carefully 
shuts the door from the out 
side. | 


CURTAIN 


TWO 


ared cloth. Summer. Toward dusk. 

AT RISE: The feast is drawing to 
a close. It has been going on since 
noon. General merriment, quiet 
laughter, conversation. 

Seated around the table, Stros 
dressed as groom, AvDELE in her 
bridal dress. Csaszar, Vioia, STET- 


NER and other guests, men and 
women. A Priest and the CaprTain 
of a boat among them. Katt, the 


janitress, is busy removing dishes, and 
keeps on walking in and out of the 
kitchen. The Jantror is busy with 
the bottles that are on the verandah. 
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Irma stands at the glass-stand, and 
is busy among a pile of dishes. She 
keeps walking between her post and 
the kitchen. Luty, dressed as a hus- 
sar, 1s seated at the table of the 
verandah left. During the following, 
Irma walks to Litty several times. 
In front of the child is a stein of 
beer. Apverve’s MoTHER, an apparently 
well-to-do-country woman, in her 
best dress, has just left the festive 
table to come to the verandah.| 


Motuer. They want black coffee! 
They want black coffee! 

Troma [at table right]. We've made 
fresh coffee twice already. 

MoTHER [coming onto porch cen- 
ter]. Is there enough coffee? 

Irma. I don’t know. 

AvELE [crosses toward kitchen]. 
Kati, Kati— 

[Katt comes in 
kitchen. | 

Mortuer. Have we enough ground 
coffee? 

Kati [shouts to kitchen]. Cook, 
have we enough ground coffee? 

Cook [appears at kitchen door]. 
Just enough for one more round. 

Jutcsa [off stage left]. Cook, 
Cook— 

Coox. Making it—making—it. 

Janrror. And when do we eat, 
begging your pardon? It’s a quar- 
ter to seven and we haven’t had time 
for a bite yet. 

ApeLe. You'll get something later. 

[ADELE returns to the table and 
all guests cheer.| 

Janiror [crosses to steps and looks 
into court]. Cheering the bride is all 
right, but when do we eat? 

Kari [at table left]. She only gets 
married once in a lifetime, can’t you 
be patient? 


from the 
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Litty. I want my beer. 

Kati. Shut up, Johann. 

Cook [enters and calls over porch 
railing]. Madame, the duck will be 
ready in a minute, and what lovely 
duck it was! 

Irma. I saw it while it was still 
alive. It was a black duck. 

[Crossing to table left.} 

Coox. What? Do you think it 
was just one duck? 

Irma. One beautiful black duck; 
it looked like a swan. 

Coox. There were six 
ducks! 

[Cook exits into kitchen.| 

Moruer [crosses to table left]. I 
hope you are not giving the baby 
beer. 

Irma. It was his father that gave 
him the beer. I told him not to. 

Mortuer. Adele, they’re giving the 
baby beer! 

Irma. See! Didn’t I tell you? 

[The Janiror returns as she 
crosses to the table right.| 

Janitor [center]. One steinful 
wouldn’t hurt him. 

Irma. It will so! 

[MorHer crosses to JANITOR, ad- 
monishing him in whispers.| 

Cook [from the kitchen door). 
Kati, what did you do with the 
coffee-grinder? Kati, I’m asking you? 

Katr. You used it last— 

Cook. What did you do with it? 

Juucsa [calls from kitchen]. It is 
here, cook. 

Cook [exits shouting]. All right, 
I’ve got it. 

MorHeEr [center and to JaNtror]. 
You shouldn’t give the little boy 
beer. I never gave my little Adele 
beer and look what she is to-day. 

[Stros leaves table and comes 
forward to verandah.]| 


whole 
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Stpos. My dear mother-in-law, you 
are always around the kitchen. That 
won’t do at all. Go back to the 
guests. There’s Captain Gal from 
the Hungarian River Steamers, Inc. 
Go and entertain him for a while. 
[Crosses to Irma, at table right.] 
Well, what about the coffee? Why 
is there no coffee? 

Irma. Why are you yelling at me 
again? I’m not the cook. How do I 
know why there is no coffee? [Starts 
for kitchen left with pile of dishes.| 
I’m working like a dog. 

Siros. All right, don’t be bawling 
all the time. [Follows her to kitchen 
door, calls in.] What about the 
coffee? 

Moruer. It’s being made already, 
don’t lose your temper. 


Stros. Coffee—coffee— 
Coox’s Voice [from kitchen]. 
Making it! Making it! 


Siros [steps to Janitor who is left 
of table at right]. How many bottles 
of wine did you bring up? 

Janitor [right of center]. I don’t 
know, sir. 

Stros [center]. What? You don’t 
know how many bottles you brought 
up from the cellar? 

Janitor [at table right]. Well, sir, 
I counted as far as forty-six, but they 
kept on hollering all the time: wine, 
wine, and I just kept on carrying it 
like it was kindling wood, in a bas- 
ket. 

Stpos [crosses to table at right]. 
What kind is this? 

Janitor. I got them sort of mixed 
by this time. [Picks up bottle.| This 
is Capak wine. [Sets down bottle. 
Picks up another bottle.| And this 
is Italian Risling. 

[Puts down bottle.] 
Stros. Well, take care that they 
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get through with the Capak first, be- 
cause it’s muddy. You can tell it by 
holding it to the light. His Rever- 
ence and the Captain get Risling. 
The muddy wine will do for the rest. 
[Irma passes by, crosses to table 
right. | 

Janitor. It’s much worse, sir, that 
there isn’t much seltzer. These ten 
bottles are all we have. 

Sipos [turns to IrMa, crosses to 
her]. I knew it. This is the only 
thing that was left to you, you fool— 
I knew there’d be none. 

Irma. What am I to do if they 
drank it all up? 

Sipos. That’s why it’s here, you 
fool, to be drunk. How many bottles 
did you order? 

Irma. There were thirty. 

Srpos. Outrageous! You ordered 
only thirty bottles of soda for my 


wedding? There should have been 
sixty! 

Irma. But there were only thirty 
in blue bottles. 

Siros. What has that to do with 
it? 

Irma. That’s my favorite, beloved 
color. 

Stros. Do you hear what she is 
saying— [To Janiror.| Send over 


to the Morbitzers’ immediately for all 
the seltzer they have. 

Irma [center]. I am the saddest 
guest at your wedding, Mr. Sipos. 

[Stros left of center.] 

Stros. You are no guest here, you 
are a servant. What’s the matter 
with you? 

Irma. When it came to the con- 
gratulations, you gave everybody a 
kiss, except me, although I am in 
love with you, Mr. Sipos, and you 
know it very well. 
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Steos. Well, come here, you brat. 
You'll get one. 

Irma. Now I don’t want it any 
more! I'll wait till you get drunk. 

Sireos. What? 

Irma. Then you'll give me two. 

[Rushes to kitchen left.| 

Siros [fo Janiror]. Well, what 
about seltzer! 

Janitor [shouting toward kitchen]. 
Send Julcsa to Morbitzer’s for seltzer. 


Viota. Aunt Adele, that is dis- 
gusting. 
Litty. Seltzer! Seltzer! 


Steos [loud roar at table]. Don’t 


shout!— The Parish Priest is seated 
at the table. Go in there and tell 
her. 


Jutcsa [appears at kitchen door]. 
I'm going already. [’m going—I’m 
going. 

[Rushes to courtyard and disap- 
pears right. | 


Coox. Go along and get the 
seltzer! 
[Enters from kitchen after 


Jutcsa, who goes to center 
through courtyard and out 
gate at back center. Enter 
IrMa and Katt who go to 
table right. Both turn to Sieos 
who is at entrance center, 
Kati first.] 

Sieos [center]. Just like a lunatic 
asylum. Why all this bustle? Calm- 
ness and system! [Kati exits to 
kitchen mumbling, stops and kisses 


Litty.] One, two, seltzer, wine, 
coffee. One, two, duck, goose, 
strudel, watermelon. — Everything 


topsy-turvy. What about the gypsies! 
[Crosses to Janitor who is at 
table left.| 


Janitor. They haven’t come yet. 
Stpos [center]. What about the 
gypsies? 
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Kati [runs in from kitchen]. 


Aren’t the gypsies here yet? I'll see 
if they have come— 
[She crosses. Exit Coox.] 


Siros [crosses to kitchen door. En- 
ter Cook]. What about the gypsies? 

Coox. What do I know about 
gypsies, I have work to do in the 
kitchen. 

Sipos [crosses to JANITOR who is at 
center]. I told you at seven o'clock 
this morning that I wanted three 
gypsies for my wedding. What time 
did you tell them? 

Janitor [left of center]. I asked 
them to be here at six and it is that 
already. Can’t you get married with- 
out gypsies? They'll be here all 
right. They've sent their little 
piano— Such unpunctuality— 

[Kati enters from house.| 

Stros. Are they there? 

Katr. No, but Bailor is at the 
other door to let them in when they 
come. 


Srros. Such unpunctuality— 
[Commotion heard in the 
house. | 

Janitor. Maybe they've come 


now. [Exits into house, looks and 
runs back to stage, calling.| The 
gypsies have come! The gypsies have 
come! 

[Commotion and noise as guests 
rush to door to see the gyp- 
sies. | 

Steos [who has crossed and looked 
into door right]. It isn’t the gypsies. 
These are just the photographer. 

[The PHorocrapHer and his As- 
SISTANT enter from house door 
at the right. Guests return 
to the table, leaving the 
PHOTOGRAPHER and his As- 
SISTANT on the stage.| 

PHOTOGRAPHER [center at step]. 
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Ah, I have the pleasure to wish you 
good evening! I am the photog- 
rapher with my American machine 
but my Hungarian good wishes. 

Moruer. That’s what I call a per- 
fect gentleman. 

PHoTocRAPHER [crosses to table|. 
My name is Oasako Szinszi— My 
cards, ladies and gentlemen, my 
cards— And now I extend my most 
fervent congratulations to the young 
s. groom: 

Stpos. Thanks, come, come, less 
talk and more picture-taking. 

PHoTocRAPHER [wandering about 
stage|. Now let me see, where is 
the best place? Now let me see— 
Ah, my little man— [Puts his hand 
on Litiy’s head at table left.| Ah, 
here, right here will do if that is 
agreeable to the young groom... . 


I see it is. Will you come this way, 
ladies and gentlemen? [Crowd 
groups; much chatter.| Ah, that 


bench! Will you kindly bring that 
bench forward? Thank you. 
Two Men. You're welcome! 
PHorocraPHER. Will you two gen- 


tlemen kindly stand on the bench? 


Thank you. 
Two Men. You're welcome. 
PuHotocrarHer. Will the two— 


[Center.| Ladies, kindly sit down in 
front— [They do so.| Thank you! 
Viota. You're welcome! 
PuorocraPHER. That will do very 
nicely. Now let me see. Ah, mother, 
do you mind getting up on the 


bench? [She does.] Thank you. 
Moruer. You're welcome. 
PuorocraPHEeR. Now will you, 


sir, kindly step right in front— 
Csaszar. I am at your disposal !— 
PuotrocrapHer. I am ready now— 
MotHer. But— 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Ah! The bride 
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and groom. Step this way, I almost 
forgot the bride and groom— 
Srros, It is about time you thought 
about us— 
[They take their places.| 


PHoTocRAPHER. Close to the 
bench— Ready now— 

Irma [at kitchen door, left]. Mr. 
Sipos, please! 

Sipos. Don’t disturb me now. 


What do you want? 


Irma. I won't let them take my 
picture. 

Srpos. Don’t worry, we weren’t 
going to. 

Irma. That’s why I’m saying it. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. Very well, now 


quiet, please—smile! 

Janitor [crosses down center in 
front of camera]. If Julcsa brings 
the seltzer, put it on the ice here— 

[Shouts to get him out of way.| 

Irma. Tell that to Julcsa— 

Si1pos. Come, Kati, have your pic- 
ture taken. 

[Kati enters, goes to table, takes 
Litty and crosses to group. 
Lity cries. | 

Litty. I don’t want my picture 
taken— 

Katt. Come, Johann, we are going 
to have pictures taken. 

PHoTocRaPHER. Smile now, every- 
body. You, sir, smile; you can if you 
make up your mind to it. 

Cook [from kitchen door]. Kati, 
please ask Miss Adele for the key. 
We've run short of lump sugar. 

Kati. Can’t now, I’m going to 
have my picture taken. 

[Joins the group.| 

Janiror. Never mind now. We're 
going to have our picture taken. 

PHoToGRAPHER. Close in, close in 
there, close to the lady. Now quiet, 
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please! Ready now! Is the flash- 


light ready? 

Assistant. Yes, Mr. Szinszi. 

Stros. Cook, come and have your 
picture taken. 

Cook [enters and joins group]. 
What should I be doing having my 
picture taken? It’s never been taken 


before— 
PHoToGRAPHER. Quickly, please, 
quickly— [Pushes her across to 


group.| That’s very nice— But you 
are hiding that cute little baby; that’s 
it. 

Sipos. Silence, please. Now, all of 
you be still, everybody is going to be 
taken, servants, guests and everybody. 


[PHorocraPHER looks through 
camera. | 
PxotocraPHER. ‘That’s very nice. 
Ready now! Ready! 
Sipos. Irma! 
Irma. I’m not going. 


Srpos. If you don’t come, you 
stay! 

Kati. Come on, Irma. 

Irma. No, I won't. 

ApveLe. Well, then, don’t. 


PHoTocRAPHER. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I’ll ask you to smile once more. 
You too, sir, ’m sure you can if you 
will only make up your mind to it. 
Now let me see— 

Assistant. Are you ready—I am 
ready when you are, Mr. Szinszi— 

PHotocraPHEr. Now we are ready. 
Keep smiling. One ...two.... 
Wait a minute, wait a 


JANITOR. 
minute— 
Sipos. What are you hollering? 


What are you hollering? 
Janitor. There’s Julcsa coming 
with the seltzer. 
Sipos. Come here with the seltzer 
and have your picture taken. 
[Jutcsa stands in front and 1s 
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dragged back into the group.]} 
PHoTocRaPHER. Now, please. 
Everybody will kindly remain quiet 
and everybody kindly look at me. 
Don’t be frightened. I am working 
with an American flashlight—my 
Hungarian sense of what a group 


should be. Baby, look—don’t be 
frightened, my little man. Quiet 
pleases. oa: One, 'twor. es 

Coox. Kati, don’t forget the key 
for the lump sugar. 

Aux.  Pss-st. 

Siros. Be quiet— 

PHoTocraPHER. How do they ex- 


pect me to take the picture. ... 
Assistant. I don’t know, 
Szinszi— 
Litty [starts to cry]. Irma—Irma! 
Irma. Come quick, Lilly! 
[Crosses to Litiy, takes him out 
to left. They exit into closet.]} 
PHotocraPHER [angrily]. Well, 
I’m starting the count once again. 
Silence, please, everybody and look at 
me. Smile, everybody! Now . 
readysP" One < itwo.n Smile. 
oe4 Three: 

[Flashlight explodes. All rush, 
shout return to table, 
PHOTOGRAPHER and his Assist- 
ANT exit through the gate.| 

AvELeE [center to Katt as she 
crosses to the kitchen.] Scrape to- 
all the duck that was left on the 
plates and put it into the ice box for 
later. Put the pickles on the ice, 
too— [Turning to Motuer who is 
at table left.]| Mama, I can’t let you 
tire yourself. Go back to them. Go 
back to the table, you are the honor 
guest here. 

[They kiss each other.] 

Moruer. I’m so happy that every- 
body respects you so much. What 


Mr. 


and 
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distinguished guests. The Priest is 
here. 

Avrete. And Captain Gal, from 
the Hungarian River Steamers, Incor- 
porated— 

Morner. Adele—Adele— 

Avett. Believe me, after ten years 
of work, all this honor feels good. I 
earned it with my honesty and my 
good manners. 

MoruHer [crosses to center]. Yes, 
my dear, have you taken care of the 
cabbage soup for the morning? 

Aver. Yes, mother, I’ve taken 
care of it. 

Moruer. With sausages? 

AveELe. Of course, mother, with 
sausages. 

MorHeER. Cut up? 

AvreLe. Now you go back to the 
table, mama. 

Moruer. Id be so happy if you'd 
let me help. 

ApveLte. No, no. [Takes dishes 
from her hand.| Im the boss here. 
To-day and forever. Please go back 
to your place. What would you 
like to have now, mother? 

Mortuer. A little coffee with milk. 

Aver. Cook! 

[Shouts to kitchen.| 

Coox. Yes, madam! 

ApeLe. A great big cup of coffee 
with lots of cream for my mother, 
immediately. A quart of coffee and 
cream every half hour for my mother, 
until she goes to bed. And then put 


some next to her bed in case she |; 


wakes up in the night. 
[In the meanwhile, MotTHER 
goes back to table.] 

Coox [from kitchen door]. Yes, 
Miss Adele. And please give me the 
key, we have no more lump sugar. 

Avete [sees IRMA coming back 
with Litty to table left from closet]. 
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In a moment! [To Irma.] Why 
was there no seltzer? Is the seltzer 
all right now? 

[Irma comes front, puts LiLiy in 
his place, takes beer away 
from him and places it on 
table before him.| 

Irma [right of table left]. Why 
shouldn’t it be all right now? 

AveLte [below table left]. You 
talk as though you’d brought it. 
Poor Julcsa had to run for it. The 
poor thing was almost left out of the 
picture on account of it. 

Irma. I was left out, too. 

AvELE. We wanted you to be in 
1t. 

Irma. Yes, but I didn’t want to. 

AveLe. Will you shut up? 

Irma. Yes, ma’am—no, ma’am. 

Janitor [center from courtyard]. 
Miss Adele, please, Irma drank some 


whisky. That’s why she’s acting 
this way. 

ApeLe. What’s that, you drank 
whisky? 

Irma. Yes, ma’am. 

AvELE. Just let me hear that 
again— 

Irma. You'll hear it because I'll 


drink some more. 


AveLe. What’s this? Wait, you'll 
get it to-morrow. 

Irma. Where will we be to- 
morrow? 


Stpos [comes to railing through 
courtyard|. Where are the cigars? 
AvELE. You put them away. 
Sieos [coming center]. I brought 

them all out. 
Avett. Then they’re all smoked. 
Stpos. Janitor, run to the cigar 
store and bring a box of Britannica 
for His Reverence, for the Captain, 
and the District Deputy. Six for a 
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you money with you? 

Janitor [right of center]. Yes, 
sir. 

Anete [at table left]. Does he 


have to go now— You don’t give 
them any chance to eat. 

Janrror. It’s all right, Miss Adele, 
you don’t get married every day. I'll 
eat when I get back. 

[ApELE crosses to table right. 
Janiror runs out through door 
right, then later returns to 
courtyard with the cigars.| 

Srpos [crosses to ADELE at table 
right]. And you, don’t fuss around 
here, come back to the guests. Talk 
a little with the Parish Priest. You 
don’t have to be attending to things 
to-day— Why can’t I get your 
mother to talk to Captain Gal? 

AveELE [at table right]. Because 
he’s always talking about the sea to 
her. 

Stros. Well, what do you expect 
the captain of a ferryboat to talk 
about? 

ADELE. 
stand it. 


Yes, but mother can’t 
Once she went to Trieste 
by boat and she got sick and ever 
since then she gets dizzy if anybody 
praises the ocean before her. 

[From table, Miss Vioxa, brides- 
maid, comes forward.| 
Aunt Adele, this won’t do. 
Don’t work to-day, to-day you’re a 
bride. 
[Takes plates from her.| 

Avete. Never mind even if I 
am— 

[Crosses to exit at left.) 

Viota. Go ahead, ask Bandi Szasz 
to play on his violin. He makes us 
keep on begging him. 

Sieos. Well, Adele, come back to 


VIOLA. 
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the table. I’m going to ask Bandi 
Szasz to play the violin. 
[AprLe starts back; she reaches 
the kitchen door, then:| 

Coox [on the threshold]. Ma’am, 
for God’s sake, please give me the 
key, there’s no lump sugar. 

Stros. Give it to her, or she'll go 
crazy! 

Avete. She won’t get that key 
even at my funeral. 


[Runs into kitchen. Stros goes 
back to guests.| 
Viota [crosses to table left]. 


What a good housewife. 


Irma [at right of table left]. 
Give ’em to me, please. 
[Tries to take dishes from 
VIOLA. | 
Viota_ [refuses]. What’s to be 


done with these? 

Irma. Nothing. Please just give 
them to me. [Takes them from her. 
Puts them back.| Everybody is so 
excited. 

Viota. No wonder. 
ing a wedding. 

Irma. That’s bad enough. 

Viota. Why? 

Irma. Never you mind why. 

[Goes to Litty.] 


We're hay- 


Viora. Is this beautiful little child 
yours? 
Katt [enters from kitchen]. 


Come here, Johann. 
[Crosses and exits with him to 
kitchen. | 
Irma. How could it be mine 
when it’s the janitor’s? How can I 
have a child; I’m only nineteen. 


VioLta. But you're a servant girl. 
Irma. Well? 
Viota. Servant girls can have 


children even at sixteen. 
Irma. I never had one. 
Viota. How old is this one? 
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Irma. I don’t know. But she’s a 
backward child. Though they do 
give Lilly beer. 

Viota. She has such a_ pretty 
name. 

Irma. Sure. Why shouldn’t she 
have? I gave it to her. Miss Viola 
has a pretty name, too. 

Viota [crosses center]. I don’t 
like it. I'd have preferred a simpler 
name. 

Irma. Viola is simple, too. It re- 
minds one of a smell, like lilac. 

Viota. Lajos Sipos isn’t a pretty 
name for a man, either. 

Irma. Lajos isn’t pretty. 


Viota. Neither is Paul. 

Irma. My favorite ideal has a 
beautiful name. 

Viota. Who is he? 

Irma. The man who writes those 


beautiful tragedies for the theatre. 
His Christian name is very com- 
mon—Shakespeare. But his family 
name, that’s beautiful. 

Viota. What is it? 

Irma. Repertory. [VioLa starts 
to go center.| Miss Viola, you were 
to the church on the arm of Mr. 


Csaszar? 
Viota. Yes. Why? 
Irma. I was there last week when 


they were being betrothed. Even 
then, Mr. Sipos wanted to beat Miss 
Adele. 
[Wipes her tears.| 

Viota. Are you that sorry for 
Miss Adele? 

Irma. No, ma’am. 
Mr. Sipos. 

Viota. Why? 

Irma. Well, don’t you know that 
I’m in love with Mr. Sipos? The 
whole town knows it, that’s why I 
drink to drown my misery. 
~ Viora. You drink? 


I’m sorry for 
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Irma. I’ve already had three 
glasses of whisky and I think I’m 
drunk. 

Viota. What? 

Irma. Your father was drunk, too, 
Miss Viola. 

Viora. My father gets drunk at 
every wedding and every funeral and 
then he cries. Did you weep much? 

Irma. Not so much, To-day I 
started to cry when I saw Miss Viola 
on the arm of Mr. Csaszar. Miss 
Viola, are you in love with Mr. 
Csaszar? 

Viota. Oh, yes, very frequently. 
Mr. Csaszar is so very attractive. 
And best of all, you know, he is im- 
peccable. Nowadays that’s so rare. 
Mr. Sipos is not so impeccable. 

Irma. No, ma’am, he’s peccable! 
And what is more, he is as romantic 
as a thoroughbred horse. 


Viota. But he is already middle- 
aged. 
Irma. No, ma’am. He is nice 


and fresh. He never coughs, al- 
though in middle age people always 
cough. And I’ve never seen him spit, 
never. 

Viota. That’s a sign of a more 
intense mental life. 

Irma. Oh, it is very much the 
sign of it. 

Viota. I don’t understand how 
any one can love him. 

Irma. Now, I’m thinking only of 
the fact that he got married. God 
knows what is going to become of 
lonely Irma. 

Viota. You are an orphan? 

Irma. Yes, ma'am. Illegitimate. 

[Irma degins to cry.| 

Viota. What is the matter? 

Irma. I’ve got a pain in my heart 
like a toothache in my left breast. I 
nearly fainted in church, but I am 
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calmer now because I know what is 
going to take place here to-day. 

Viota. What is going to take 
place here to-day? 

Irma. There is going to be a 
great big scandal here to-day. 

Viota. What? 

Irma. Yes, ma’am. I’m going to 
make it. I’m going to drink another 
glass of whisky, and that'll make me 
dizzy and then I'll turn the whole 
world upside down. 

Viota. Is it as bad as that? 
[Irma weeps.] There, there don’t 
cry. You’ve got awfully pretty hair. 

Irma. Mr. Sipos never notices it. 

Viora. I can see that you adore 
him. 

Irma. I’m withering on account 
of him. But now I’m going to go 
and become a coquette in my misery. 
Anyway, every one thinks I am one. 

Viota. Oh, nonsense! 

Irma. You, Miss Viola, also ac- 
cused me of having a child. 

Viota. Yes, but coquettes have 
no children. 

Irma. Why? 

Viota. A coquette can’t bring a 
child into the world. 

Why can’t she? 
Because she doesn’t want 


IRMA. 
VIOLA. 
to. 
Irma. Does it depend on her? 
Viota. Of course. She simply 
.. . has nothing to do with men. 
Irma. Then, what does she do? 
VioLa. Goes to the opera. 
Irma. And that’s why she has no 
children? 

[VioLta sees CsaszaR coming. 
Csaszar appears from court- 
yard.| 

Csaszar [@ little drunk]. Dear 
Viola, we are missing you. Come, 
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Bandi Szasz is going to play the 
violin. 

Viota. It’s about time you paid 
some attention to me. 

Csaszar [enter]. Are you talking 
to the kitchen princess? 

Irma [left, below table]. Please 
don’t make fun of me. 

Viota [right of center]. 
you? 

Csaszar. I’m not making fun of 
her, on my word of honor. But look, 
Viola, doesn’t she look as though she 
were a born princess even in that 
servant’s dress? 

Viota. Are you trying to flirt with 
her? 

Irma. He’s not flirting with me, 
he’s just trying to make you jealous, 
Miss Viola. And he tries to make 
Miss Adele jealous of you, because he 
loves her. 

Csaszar. How dare you say things 
like that! 

Irma. Because there will be a 
scandal here to-day. I’m going to 
drink another glass of whisky and 
then there will be a great big scandal. 

Csaszar. I'll see to it they get you 
away from here, you brat. 

Viota. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. Just a moment ago you 
were flirting with her. To talk this 
way to a woman! I despise you. 

[With a crushing glance at him, 
hurries back to table. At the 
table Banpi starts to play a 
solo on the violin.] 

Csaszar [crosses to Irma below 
table left. Furious]. Say, what are 
you up to? 

Irma. I have such a pain in my 
heart that I don’t know what I’m up 
to. Don’t tease me. 

Csaszar. Are you drunk? 

Irma. Yes, I’m drunk. You are 


How can 
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drunk, too, because your sweetheart, 
too, just got married. They’ve 
wronged us both—you and me— 

Csaszar. You're getting mighty 
familiar. 

Irma [always wilder]. Vm going 
to be familiar with everybody to-day. 
You'll see. Why are you acting the 
Count around here? You're just a 
dirty jeweler. 

Csaszar [threatening]. 
IP 

Irma. A dirty jeweler. I ought 
to know—I wash your underwear. 
You're dirty all right. 

Csaszar. And what are you? 

Irma. I am a born princess. 

Csaszar. Only, by mistake, you 
were born in the gutter. 

Irma. That’s right. But look at 
my neck. Look at my hands. Look 
at my ankles. Look at them. This 
isn’t the foot of a servant—I’m sure 
my father must have been a Count. 

AvELE [enters. Stands near table 
at left}. Come, Bandi Szasz is play- 
ing. What’s going on here? 

Csaszar_ [center]. The 
had some whisky, it made her crazy, 
and now she is getting dangerous. 

Apete. What! More whisky! 
[Nervously.| To-morrow you'll clear 
out. I won’t stand it any longer. 
I’d throw you out right now but I 
don’t want a scandal during my 
wedding. 

IRMA. 

ADELE. 

Irma. But I do. 

AveLe. What? 

Csaszar. I told you, didn’t I? 

Apre. She’s been making me 
nervous ever since this morning. I 
don’t know what’s the matter with 
her— While she was helping me 


What am 


princess 


Don’t you? 
No. 
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dress, she acted as though she wanted 
to bite me on the neck. And on top 
of it all, now she is drinking whisky. 

Irma [right of table left. Starts to 
cry]. Please let me suffer alone. 

Csaszar. Stop your bawling, when 
Mr. Szasz is playing. 

Irma. To hell with Mr. Szasz. 

AvreLz. Look ... how her eyes 
are sparkling. She is looking at me 
like a suspicious cat. 

Csaszar. Sie ist verliebt in deinen 
Mann. 

Irma. I don’t understand what 
you're saying, but if you're telling 
her that I’m in love with Mr. Sipos, 
then you're right, even if you are 
talking German. 

AveLe. Go in and bring me a 
clean handkerchief from the yellow 
closet. 

Irma. They want to be left alone. 

[Crosses to right.] 

AveLe. What’s that you said? 

Irma. I said that you want to be 
left alone with Mr. Csaszar. 

[Exits right.] 

Avrete. Did you hear what she 
said? 

[Crosses right after Trma.] 

Csaszar [follows Apter]. Never 
mind that now. We haven’t a mo- 
ment’s time— Of course we want 
to be left alone. 


AvELe. We don’t. 
Csaszar. You know you do. 
Don’t lie. There are tears in your 


You love me. 

[Banpr Szasz starts to play.]| 

ApvELE. It isn’t true. 

Csaszar. I hope youre satisfied 
now. 

Avett. Now— No! But—I had 
to do this. Yes, it’s awful; but ’ll 
get used to it somehow. 

Csaszar. And I? 


eyes. 
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Avert. You'll have to go to live 
somewhere else. 

Csaszar. You'll come after me. 

Aver. Never! 


Csaszar. Yes, you will, now and 
then. 

Ave.e. What are you trying to do 
to me? [Tortured.| Why do you 
stand there whispering to me? 

Csaszar. Why do you listen to 
me whispering to you? 


AveLe. What do you want? 
Csaszar. I want to love you. 
Aver. You'll never love me, only 


I will keep on loving you. To-day 
less, to-morrow more, I don’t know, 
but I'll never see you again. 


Csaszar. Yes, I will. 

Avete. What are you trying to 
do to me? Have you no conscience? 

Csaszar. What are you trying to 
do to me? You've got orange blos- 


soms on your head and still there is 
something in your eyes and you are 
looking at me as though you wanted 
to eat me up. 


Aver. You cad, I want to be de- 
cent and sensible. 
Csaszar. You should have been 


sensible when you first put your arms 
around me. Don’t you know what 
it means to me to give you up? How 
do you think I am going to stand 
it? 

AveLe [trembling]. Aren’t you 
ashamed to talk this way ...to a 
bride? 

Csaszar. You are my bride. You 
could have done with me anything 
you wanted. You could have twisted 
me around your little finger. Why 
did you rush in and spoil things like 
this? 

Avrete. For God’s sake, haven’t 
you any pity? Help me. Don’t say 
things like that. Look, my whole 
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body is trembling even in my wed- 


ding dress. [Csaszar steps close to 
her. Frightened.| What do you 
want? 


Csaszar [takes ADELE in his arms]. 
You said— You are trembling. 

AveLe. What of it? [Deathly 
pale, trembling.| Don’t touch me! 
God, why don’t you help your poor 
servant? What’s going to happen if 
I did this whole thing for nothing? 
Why did you come here to-day? 

Csaszar. I didn’t want to. 
made me. 

AveLe. Why did I? Why are you 
here? Why am I wearing this dress? 
Just look at me, I’m choking. ...I 
can’t stand it. You've got to go 
to-morrow. 

Csaszar. I'll go, but I'll leave my 
address. 

Apvete. You cad!  [Csaszar 
warmly, sincerely, bravely looks into 
her eyes. She looks at him with 
love.| Tell me ...why did I do 
thisa oni ks 

[They break at the sight of 
Irma. ] 

Irma [comes down from right, 
down to AvEtE]. Here is the hand- 
kerchief. 


You 


AveLe [dazed]. What do you 
want? 
Irma. I brought the handker- 
chief. 
Avett. Oh, yes. All right. 


[Takes it.] What are you staring 
at? 

Irma. I’m staring at everything. 

AvELE [backing away from Irma]. 
You... you... have an evil light 
in your eyes! Go to your room at 
once. 

Irma. I won't go, and the light 
in my eyes is good. And in my heart 
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is a most beautiful light! Why ‘are 
you afraid of me, you pale bride 
with the orange blossoms on your 
head? 
[Thunder, distant. Violin stops.| 
AvreLe. Go away from here and 
don’t look at me so; I don’t like the 
way you are looking at me. 


Stpos’ Voice. Adele, where are 
you? 
Avett. In a moment! In a mo- 
ment! 
[Runs to kitchen.]| 
Stpos. Adele, Adele—where are 
you? 


Irma [at left below table]. Now 
she ran to the kitchen so that Mr. 
Sipos shouldn’t see that she was 
whispering here with you. 

Csaszar [left, very excited]. 
up. It’s none of your business. 

Irma. I am drunk now. Every- 
thing is my business. You’ve got 
twelve shirts, but nine have got the 
buttons off. My heart is breaking. 

[ Thunder, distant.] 

Stros [comes forward]. Where is 
Adele? I think we ought to move 
into the dining room, it is going to 
rain. 

Csaszar [crosses to center left. 
Goes down one step]. 1 don’t think 


Shut 


so. 

Stros. But I felt a few heavy 
drops on my head, already. Where 
is Adele? 


Irma [bravely]. She ran to the 
kitchen so that you shouldn’t see 
that she was whispering with Mr. 
Csaszar. 

Csaszar [outraged, goes up to 
Stros, who is at center]. She ought 
to be locked in her room. She 
doesn’t know what she is saying. 


She’s drunk. 
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Srpos. What? 
[Crosses to IRMA. ] 

Irma. Yes, yes, I’m drunk. In 
my great misery because you got 
married. It broke my heart. 

Sipos. What did you dare to say 
about my wife? 

Irma. I didn’t want to say it but 
I couldn’t hold it back any more. 
You darling, dear martyr, please 
don’t be angry now. 

Csaszar. Why do we have to 
stand for all this? 

Strpos. You just go back to the 
company. I'll take care of my wife, 
all right. 


Csaszar. This is a joke. Don't 
let this excite you. 

Srrpos. Just leave that to me, 
please, do you understand? Leave 


that to me. 

[Thunder, distant. Csaszar goes 
back to table where AvdELE 
later returns from the kitchen. | 

Captain Gat. Bandi, play some- 
thing else— 

Stpos [sternly, to Irma]. Do you 
want me to lock you in your room? 


Irma. Yes, we'll lock ourselves in 
together. You beautiful, autumn 
wind. 

Steos. I will lock you in. 

Irma. Then I'll start to shout and 


bang and raise hell. 

Stros. Do you think I'll let a ser- 
vant interrupt my wedding? Shut up 
or I'll send for a policeman. 

Irma. If you do, I'll hang myself 
then. 

Stpos. Isn’t there any one who 
can talk sense to you? 

Irma [goes to him, puts arms 
around his neck|. Yes, some one. 

Stpos. What do you want, after 
all? Tell me, my child, calmly, what 
do you want? 
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Irma. I want to become your 
wife to-day. 

Stpos. To-day, of all days. 

Irma. Tell me—when am I going 
to become yours? 

Srpos. When the rooster cackles. 


Irma. Are you making fun of 
me? 

Stros. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. No decent girl would 
act like this. 

Irma [threatening, breaks away]. 
Don’t you say that. 

Sipos. No one can do anything 
with you. Where you belong is out 
on the street among the bad girls. 

Irma. Why? Because I love you? 

Stros. A girl who can love so 
shamelessly, belongs there. 

Irma. How am I to love you, if 
you don’t let me any other way? 


Stpos. I won’t let you this way, 
or any way. 
Irma. Kiss me twice. 


Strpos. Will you be quiet then? 

Irma. Yes. Yes. I drank be- 
cause of you. Look how beautiful 
I am, with my eyes all full of tears. 
Say that I am beautiful just once. 


Siros. What. Oh, well, come on, 
come on. 
[Reaches for her.] 
IrMA [turns away, weeping. 


Don’t be so businesslike about it. 
I’m so poor but so pretty! That’s 
why I’m always bathing. You should 
have seen me naked, how sky-blue 
my body was. [Thunder, distant, till 
break. Puts arms around Sipos’ 
neck.| Kiss me! Kiss me! 

Sipos. Don’t talk so much. 
[Grabs her. Holds her to him, kisses 
her with strength.| Well, will you 
be quiet now? 
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Irma. How many kisses did you 


give me? 
Stros. Exactly three. 
Irma. Three. I  thought)..02 


they were all the kisses in the world. 

Stpos [pushing her away]. Now 
go and lie down. Get a good sleep. 
What were you quarreling about with 
Csaszar? 


Irma. What do you care? 

Siros. I don’t. 

Irma. But you do care. 

Stros. Well, why should I care? 

Irma. Why should he rob you of 
both of us? 

Siros. What both? 


Irma. He has already taken away 
Adele. Now you are afraid that he'll 
take me away, too. 

Siros [sternly, angrily]. What is 
that about Adele? Tell me. Now 
you tell me just what you mean. Im- 
mediately! You must explain this. 

[ Thunder in the distance. Voices 
from the table. | 

Voices [from table]. Sipos! Sipos! 

Sipos. In a minute! 

Csaszar [rushes from table off 
right, returns shouting|. The gypsies 
have come. The gypsies have come. 

Viota [crosses to door right]. 
Come, let’s go in and dance. 

Csaszar. No, let’s go back to the 
table for the speeches. 

Voices [at table]. 
Sipos! 

AvELE. Lajos, come! 

Stpos [to Irma]. Speak or I'll 
break your neck. 

Voices [from table]. Sipos! Sipos! 

Janitor [enters from kitchen with 
plate]. Irma, you go to the kitchen 
and get your dinner. 

[Kati enters with plate. Seats 
herself with Janrror at table 


left.] 


Lajos! Sipos! 
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Sipos [as he goes back to table). 
Now you'll tell me everything— 
InMA [crossing to back under win- 
dow right]. Yes, V'll tell you every- 
thing. Now it will all come out. 
[Stros reaches the table amidst 
shouts and acclamations.] 
Janitor. Well, at last we’re going 
to get something to eat. 
Kati. Yes, and it was about time. 
Irma, what are you doing? 
Irma. I’m thanking God that 
Lajos burnt my lips three times. 
Janitor. I think she is— 
Kati. A little cracked. 
[ Thunder, distant. | 
SretNer. Ladies and gentlemen! 
Att. Hear! 
MotuHerR. Be quiet, everybody! 


Voices. Let’s hear Stetner— 
Moruer. Please. 
Sretner. I'll take the liberty of 


toasting the young couple with a few 
lines of poetry of my own. Please to 
give me your attention! 
AvELE. Hear! 
STETNER [who has risen to recite 
his poem]. Honored guests! 
[The gypsies are heard tuning 


their instruments in the 
house. | 
Voices. Hear! Hear! 


SretNER. Ladies and gentlemen! 

[Thunder, distant.| 

Moruer. Be quiet, everybody. Mr. 
Stetner is going to recite. 

{[Coox and Jurcsa with Litty 
come from kitchen to rail to 
listen to SYETNER. | 

Sretner. I'll take the liberty of 
toasting the young couple with a few 
lines of my own poetry. Please to 
give me your attention. 

Tuning 


[Thunder, distant. 


stops. | 
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“The dawn of the day has finally 
come! 

When Lajos and Adele will be 
one.” 


[Thunder near.| 


Be quiet, please, madam, not now, 
not now. 
“The happy young groom has 
dressed with care 
And the beautiful bride 


wreath in her hair.” 


has a 


Cook. She bought it at Suchar 
and Eisner’s. 


STETNER. 

“May blessing follow you on your 
way 

Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day— 


Litty. Friday, Friday, Friday. 
Janitor. That’s right, Johann. 


STETNER. 

“Now you're two as you're stand- 
ing—sitting here 

But don’t be three at least for a 
year.” 


[ Applause. ] 
Voice. I know what you mean— 
[Thunder, distant. Applause and 
cheers.] 
Kati. My, but he recited beauti- 
ful! 
Janitor. Well, why shouldn’t he? 
He is an undertaker. 
Csaszar. Now let’s hear Lajos 
Sipos. 
[ Thunder, distant.] 
Fremae Vorce. It is going to rain. 
[Cheers and talk.| 
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Csaszar. Quiet, please, everybody. 
Let’s hear Lajos Sipos. Mr. Lajos 
Sipos. 

Irma [moves over to porch post, 
picking up from the table glass of 
whisky which she takes with her and 
drinks from]. Let’s hear Lajos Sipos. 

Stpos. My dear friends: 

Irma. Let’s hear Sipos. 

Sieos. Before anything else, let me 
thank my friend, Stetner, for his 
beautiful poem, with which he 
toasted us. I thank you. I am not 
a poet. . 

Irma [shouting]. 
away Adele from Sipos! 

[Deadly silence.] 

Sipos. My dear friends, I am not 
a poet, so it is in plain prose merely 
that I reply to my dear friend Stet- 
ner. 

Irma [shouting]. Csaszar 
away Adele from Sipos! 

Aut.  Ps-s-t! 

Janitor. What is she saying? 

Kati. Are you crazy? 


Csaszar took 


took 


Steos. In the first place, I say in 
replyie <9 a . 
Irma. Csaszar took— 


AbELE [rises]. Children, it’s really 
going to rain. 
I'll be brief, then we can 
move into the house. This good 
meal which we received here to- 
day. 
[ADELE comes up on porch in 
fear and amazement. | 
Irma [shouting]. Adele has a kid 
in the high school at Szeged. Adele 
loves Csaszar. Sipos is being cheated! 


S1peos. 


Sipos is being cheated! 
[Commotion, uneasiness at the 
table. | 
Srros [all very quiet, while he con- 
tinues|. My dear friends, for the 
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good meal which we are having here 
to-day, we can thank my beloved 
mother-in-law. 

Csaszar [has run over to Irma, 
struggles, shouts at her in muffled 
voice]. What are you hollering here? 
Will you hold your tongue? Ill kill 
you, I'll murder you! 

Janitor [follows Csaszar, pulls 
him away, right]. For God’s sake, 
what’s going on here? Don’t touch 
her! [Stands between them.] Why 
are you doing this? 

[Guests crowd about steps in 
amazement. | 

Irma [having completely lost 
control of herself, almost inspired, 
shrilly]. I am not afraid of anybody. 
I won’t let them cheat Lajos Sipos— 
On May twentieth Adele went into 
Csaszar’s room at four o’clock in the 
afternoon in a kimono to make love 
to him and she stayed with him until 
four o’clock in the morning. 


Kati. Are you crazy? Are you 
crazy? 
Irma. I swear by God on my 
happiness. 
[Growing commotion among 
guests.] 


Coox. What is she saying? 

Kati. She is crazy. 

Irma. She was in a green silk 
kimono, that’s how happy she was. 
She was in a green silk kimono! 

[Csaszar breaks from Janitor 
and tries to silence her. Litiy 
rushes across and beats Csaszar 
as the Janitor drags him to 
the right again. Kati pushes 
after Litty, who is crying.] 

Katt. My God, Johann! Come 
here, Johann. 

Irma. I won't let them cheat Lajos 
Sipos. On June fourth, please, every- 
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body, on a Thursday, the bride slept 
with Csaszar all night. [Voices and 
commotion.| Cut me into pieces, I’ll 
hang myself, but I won’t let them 
cheat Lajos Sipos. 

[Crash of thunder, and wind 
and rain as storm breaks.| 

ADELE. Go into the house, it is 
raining. She is crazy. Go in. She 
is drunk. Go into the house, every- 
body. 

[Glowers threateningly at IRMA 
as she follows the fleeing 
guests into the house. Thun- 
der crash stops as  Sipros 
speaks. | 

Sipos [comes onto porch center 
from wedding table. Irma crosses 
toward table left. Goes up to Irma]. 
Now what shall I do to you? Kill 
you? 

Irma [with dignity, loud, with 
choked-down tears in her voice]. | 
cannot be hurt now, because— I am 
already saying good-bye to all of you. 
Farewell, my dearest, only love. 

Stros. Why did you do this? Why 
did you do this!!!! 

Irma. I am the bride of death, 
and to-morrow is my wedding... . 
I am going to hang myself then. I 
want to die. 


Siros. Now you tell me every- 
thing. 

Irma. I won’t talk. 

Sieos. You will or Pil— Tell me 


everything you know, or—I’ll kill 
you! 
[Rain and wind die down a lit- 
tle.| 

AvELE [comes from right. Waltz 
starts off stage right]. What’s hap- 
pening here? 

Irma. Mr. Sipos is killing me. 

Avete. He won't kill you. 

Stros. I... I'll kill you, too. 
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ADELE [masking her excitement, 
with shrill determination _ all 
through]. What are you talking 
about, you fool? 

Siros. Ill kill her and then clear 
Out, ae 
| Thunder. | 

Aveve. First there’s something else 
you've got to do. 

Sipos [left]. I— 

AvELeE. Not a word. Don’t be 
afraid. I’m not trying to wash my- 
self clean. I’m taking things into 
my hands now. [Csaszar enters.] 
What do you want? 

Csaszar. I came back because I 
didn’t want them to say that I had 
run away. Tell me what to do and 
I'll clear out. 

ADELE [center]. None of you will 
clear out. If I lose my head now I 
am done for in this neighborhood. 
You go back and dance, do you un- 
derstand? 

Csaszar. What? 

Avge. As far as we are concerned 
everything is over. Do as I tell you. 
Go in and dance. 

Csaszar. I am at your disposal. 

[Csaszar exits right. Thunder in 
distance. | 

AvELE. And, now, we two. 

Srros. What about this girl? 

Aprete. She can hardly do any 
more damage than she’s done al- 
ready. Now you listen to me. 

Stros. Why should I listen to you! 

Avge. Because I am_ stronger 
than you are. I told you I was not 
marrying you out of love but for 
medicine against my love. Every- 
thing else is the hysterical shouting 
of a drunken child. But I won't 
even deny it. 

Srros. You are being frank now, 
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because you are trying to get me 
back. 

AveLe. Think what you want. 
To-day everybody is here for whose 
opinion I care. They haven’t come 
here for morals or justice. 

Sieos. I am going. 

Apee. You will go, but not until 
to-morrow. I'll not be a bride for- 
saken on her wedding night. Now 
I'll go in to my guests and sing with 
them and dance with them. 


Stros. You are capable of doing 
that. 
ApeLe. Yes, and what is more, 


you will be capable of it, too. Now 
the gypsies are playing a waltz. I'll 
have a dance with Csaszar and then 
I'll tell them to play a czardas. Then 
youll come in and take me in your 
arms and dance the czardas with 


me. 
Stros. The czardas? I’d like to 
understand. 
AveLe. With that dance, we'll be 


even. You can leave me. I was the 
mistress of a Count and I'll pay like 
a Countess. With one czardas I'll 
give you back your honor. 

Sipos. I'll do what you ask of me. 
Just to show you that I’m not afraid 
you will win me back. 

Avett. When you hear that 
czardas you will come in and dance 
with me and look into my eyes and 
kiss me. Then we are even. 

[Thunder, distant. ADELE exits 
right. ] 


Sirpos. Well, now the dream has 
come true. The aviator fell into the 
water. 

IrMa. Please don’t go in to her. 

Stpos. What else shall I do? 

Irma. Please kill me. 


[Goes to him.] 
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Steos. Don’t you see what you’ve 
done? Get away from here. 
[ Thunder, distant.| 
Irma. I'd ruin myself on your ac- 
count, young as I am. Take my life. 
Don’t go back to her. 


Stros. Who are you to interfere 
with my life? 
Irma. I am in love with you. 


Siros. This is not love. You are 
a sensual child. But you are crazy, 
shameless. If you keep on like this, 
you'll end up in a very ugly place. 

Irma. Don’t keep on saying that 
or I will go there. 

Siros. If you go there, you belong 
there. 

Irma [feverish]. I belong to you. 
Don’t say that you don’t care for me. 
Now you are free. 

Siros. What are you trying to do 
to me? 

Irma | feverishly, with exaltation]. 
I am clean as an angel. I am as 
clean as my soul! 

Siros. Be quiet, you idiot. Let go 
of my arm. Take your head away, 
you abandoned thing, you. 

[| Thunder, distant.| 

Irma. Don’t say that. Take me 
in to dance. I love you. [Music 
stops.| They’ve cheated you and 
they’re laughing at you. You know 
I love you, because no one else loves 
you, only me. [Strains against his 
chest.| I wish I could die right now 
on your strong bosom. 

[Loudly the czardas is heard.]| 

Stros [draws away from Irma]. 
Therezardass,... 


Irma. Don’t go in. She will win 


you back. Don’t go in. She is 
foxier than we are. I'll die if you 
do. 


Siros | goes toward door, hesitates]. 
Shouldn’t I go in? 
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[The door opens, AvELE steps to 
threshold. Door remains open, 
the music is heard, and voices 
singing. ] 

Avett. The czardas. 
hear it? 
Stipos [undetermined]. Yes. . 

[They approach each other.| 

AvELE [takes Stros’s arm; the two 
of them slowly start into the room 
from which the music is heard. With 
lifted head, she says with animation]. 
Lift your head, Sipos. 

[Thunder, distant. Voices again. 
Laughter. They go in, the 
door closes. InMa makes a few 
steps after them, looks in win- 


Can’t you 


| 
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dow right, listens to the wild 
czardas, then cries softly.] 
IrMA. Farewell! Dearest, angry 
one. Farewell! [Thunder, distant. 
IRMA runs across verandah, runs to 
courtyard, soft thunder all through. 
Into that she cries her broken- 
hearted:| Now I must die! Now I 
must die— [Runs across courtyard, 
rushes out center. As though she were 
running on the street in the storm; in 
the continuous muffled thunder, her 
broken cries can be heard, always 
from a greater distance.| Farewell! 
Farewell! 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


[scene: Waiting room at the dis- 
trict police station in an old-fashioned 
house on the outskirts of the town. 
Long, whitewashed office room, with 
two windows and a door in the back. 
All these open into a little yard. A 
door, front left, leading to the police 
head’s office. At the left, below the 
left window, a desk. Above it, a 
filing cabinet. Another desk at right. 
Above it the Chief of Police’s picture. 
Below this, an official chart. A few 
chairs. In the back, next to the back 
wall, facing the audience, two long 
wooden benches, for those having 
business in the place. Five places 
on each bench. 

TIME: The next morning. 

AT RISE: The CLERK 1s seated at the 
left desk working. At the left of the 
desk is seated a well-built old police- 
man. In the back, seated on the 
bench, are, in this order: Stros, on 
the left edge, still wearing the suit 
he wore yesterday, a suitcase next to 
him on the floor, and on this, his 


overcoat and hat; next to him, a few 
empty spaces; then comes AvELx, al- 
ready rested and in a changed dress— 
she is at some distance from Sieos. 
On the rear bench behind Siros sits 
Kati at the end and the JANitTor next 
to her. Very long pause. The CLERK 
and SERGEANT are indifferent, ADELE 
ts gazing before her, and the JANITOR 
and his wife are frightened. Stpos 
is restless. Silence.]} 


Stpos [to the CLERK, with a note 
in his hand]. Please, couldn’t you 
possibly tell me why we have been 
summoned? 

Crerk. No. 

Stros. I haven’t the least idea 
what they want, and we've been sit- 
ting here for more than a half hour. 
We were summoned here for ten 
o'clock and it is already ten-thirty. 

Crerk. I am sorry, very sorry, but 
what do you expect me to do about 
iS 
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[SERGEANT goes to desk right 
when entering. | 
Sipos. Can’t I go in to the Magis- 
trate? 
SERGEANT. No. 
Sieos. Why can’t I go in? 
SERGEANT. Because you can’t. 


Sreos. That’s different. Thank 
you. 
[Goes back to his place on bench 
at left.| 


Karr. Yes, but I don’t know what 
it is all about. 

Janitor. I don’t know what it is 
all about. 

Sieos [turning again to SERGEANT]. 
Yes, but— 

SERGEANT. There is a case before 
the magistrate. Please wait your turn 
patiently. 

Stros. We thank you very much. 
[Going up to Katt and JANITOR on 
rear bench, Looks at slip.| 1 can’t 
imagine what they want of us. “At 
ten o’clock” and here written in blue 
pencil is “urgent.” 

Janiror. Yes, we got the same. 
God knows what it is all about. It is 
urgent enough for us but it doesn’t 
seem so to them. 

Srros. That’s right. It can’t be 
for anything except for that gypsy 
music. How long did they keep on 
playing? 

JANITOR. 
ing. 

Stros. That’s funny, I fell asleep 
on the verandah after midnight. I 
didn’t even hear it. 

Janitor. You slept till seven-thirty 
with your head on the table. 

Sipos. Still, I did hear in a sort 
of half dream that Stetner kept it up 
for a long time. 

Janitor. He howled till five in 
the morning. 


Till seven in the morn- 
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Siros. Howled? 
Janitor. Like a dog, if you please. 
He was reciting his poem. 
[ Pause. ] 


Kati. Yes, and it was beautiful. 

Stros. Perhaps he howled too 
loud. 

Janitor. Something terrible. At 


five in the morning we threw some 
ice water on him, then he became 
quiet and went home. 

Stros. Undoubtedly, the neighbors 
made a complaint about disturbing 
the peace at night. 

Katt. What kind of peace could 
we be disturbing when it kept on 
thundering as though the sky would 
break? 

[The glass door opens, in comes 
Mrs. Rotics and Companion. 
Mrs. Rorics is wearing a very 
expensive black silk morning 
dress. | 


Mrs. Rotics [gives slip to Sxr- 
GEANT]. Please, I have been sum- 
moned. 


SERGEANT [looks at slip]. Ten 
o'clock. Sit in back there with the 
ten o'clock ones. 

[They do so, on the right end of 
rear bench.| 


Sreos. Is she a ten o’clock one 
also? With us? 


Janitor. Seems that way. 

Sipos. Was she at the wedding? 

Janitor. I am not sure, I didn’t 
see, her, 

Sipos. Who is she? 

Janiror. I don’t know. [To 
Anvrtz.] Maybe she is one of the 


neighbors who made the complaint. 
Sipos. Such fine people don’t live 
in our neighborhood. 
Jantror. She must be a Princess. 
[Pause. Stros rises, goes to 
CiERK at desk left, and starts 
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to whisper to him. Anvxxe fol- 
lows. | 
AveLe. Id like to know what 
you've decided to do. [Stros doesn’t 
answer. A look from Stros.| I’m 
asking, what you’ve decided to do? 
Stpos [without looking into her 
eyes]. This will answer instead of 
me. 
ApeLe. In other words, you are 
going away. 
Sipos. Yes, ’m going away. 
ApELE. Where? 
Sipos. That I don’t know yet, but 
never back to you! 
AvELE. I am prepared for every- 
thing, but I should like to know just 
where I stand. So you're going away. 


Sipos. Yes. 

ApeELE. Forever? 

Stpos. We won't talk about this 
any more. 

AveLe. Very well, we'll let it go 
at that. But how about your laun- 
dry? 

Stros. It is in my trunk on the 
top. 

Avete. And your suits? 

Stros. There, too. To-night I'll 


send some one for it from the shop. 
Aver. What have you got in the 
valise? 


Stros. The things I need every 
day. 

AvELE. Comb, brush? 

Sipos. Yes. 

AveLe. Tooth brush? Soap? 

Strpos. Yes. 

AveLe. Aspirin? 

Sipos. Everything. 

AveLE. Slippers? 

Sipos. Damn it, I forgot. 

Avetz. I'll send them. 


Stros. Thank you. 
[Pause. The glass door opens, 
Csaszar steps in very excitedly, 
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rushes to ADELE center. Sipos 
sits down.| 

Csaszar. Adele, I’ve just heard... 
that you are here. What’s the mat- 
ter? 

[No one answers.| 

SERGEANT [crosses to CsAszaR, cen- 
ter|. Your summons, please. 

Csaszar. I haven’t any summons. 
I am a friend. 

SERGEANT. What is it you wish? 

Csaszar [waving the SERGEANT 
away|. Just a minute, please. For 
God’s sake, Adele, what are you 
doing in a police station? 

Apve.e. We don’t know why we’ve 
been summoned here. Some one 
complained that we made too much 
noise at the wedding. 

Csaszar. Nonsense. It doesn’t 
matter what they want from you. 
I'll stay here. I am a witness— 


[Turning insolently to the 
SERGEANT. | 
SERGEANT. What can we do for 
you? 
Csaszar. I am a witness. 


SERGEANT. Then stay there with 
the others. 
[Turns back to his work at 
desk.| 
Csaszar [seating himself on the 
bench near Ave.E]. Julcsa told me 
that you had all been sent to jail. 
Karr. What is going to become of 
Johann— 
[Audibly weeping.] 
Csaszar [indicating Mrs. Rorics]. 
Who are these people? 
Apvrete. We don’t know, maybe 
the ones who complained against us. 
[ Pause. | 
Csaszar [to Mrs. Rorics]. I beg 
your pardon, to whom have [ the 
pleasure of speaking? 
Mrs. Rotics. I am Mrs. Rotics. 
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Csaszar. I beg your pardon, I am 
sorry but— 
Mrs. Rotics. I don’t know you. 
May I ask who you are? 
Csaszar. Certainly, I 
Csaszar. 
Mrs. Rotics [haughtily]. Well? 
Csaszar. May I ask why you are 
here? 
Mrs. Rorics. I can’t see what dif- 
ference that makes to you. 
Csaszar. Thank you very much. 
Mrs. Rotics. You are welcome. 
[Csaszar returns to his place as 
the door opens. ILONA steps in 
with a summons which she 
presents to the SERGEANT. | 
SERGEANT [looking at slip]. Ilona 
Keczeli? 
Iona. Yes. 
SercEANT. Girl under police con- 
trol? 
Iona. Yes, please. 


am Pal 


SERGEANT. You are one of the ten 
o'clock group. 

Csaszar. Well, what... ? 

Katt. Oh, but I don’t see— 
what? . 

Janitor. Be quiet, I am here. 

SERGEANT. Sit there with the 
others. 

Strpos. Is she one of the ten 
oclockers? Well, now I am mixed 
up. 


[ILona 1s confusedly standing 
stage center.| 


SercEANT. Why don’t you sit 
down? 
Itona. Thank you, I’d_ rather 
stand. 


[Very modestly, takes up a po- 
sition next to left end of bench. 
Kati draws away from her. 
All the others shift toward the 
left, even ADELE. | 

Stpos. Well, now. Well, I'll be 
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damned if I know what this is all 
about— [Gets up. Very sternly.] 
I beg your pardon, but now I really 
must ask just what you want of us 
and why we're being mixed up with 
people like this? 

[Here his words stop, for the 
left door, which leads to the 
MacistTRaTE, opens and out 
steps Irma. IRMA is wearing 
an orange-colored, most mod- 
ern ball dress of extreme cut, 
full of glittering, golden beads. 
The dress is wrinkled, worn, 
dirty. On her hair, a scintil- 
lating head-band. Orange 
stockings, dirty white ball- 
voom slippers. One of her 
stockings is hanging. Irma, 
broken, tired with weeping, 
goes through the room, not 
noticing any one, sinks to 
chair, which 1s standing next 
to SercEANT’s desk, buries her 
face and weeps bitterly.| 

Kati. Irma! 

Stpos [who has quietly followed 
her with his eyes until now]. Irma! 
[Irma sobs out instead of replying.]| 
Irma! For God’s sake what are you 
doing here? [Irma _ sobbing.] I 
know I was drunk last night. I 
must still be asleep and dreaming. 

[Feels himself. Every one looks 
at Irma with surprise.| 


Janitor. She ain’t a dream. She 
is Irma. 
ApvELE. Irma! 


[Irma still weeps.] 
Sipos. I want to see the Magis- 
trate at once or I'll bust up the joint. 
SERGEANT. This is no joint. This 
is the police station. 
Stpos. I want to see the manage- 
ment. Where is the manager here? 
[Starts.] 
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SERGEANT. His Honor is in there. 
You can’t go in because the police 
doctor is in there. Get back to your 
place. 

Katt. Oh, my God. Did you 
hear what he said. The police doc- 
tor. 

[ Weeping.] 

Janitor. Don’t cry; I am here. 

Kati. Yes, but he said the police 
doctor? 

Srpos [by this time has returned 
dazed to his place. To Katt]. Yes, I 
know— [To the Serceant.] Is 
the police doctor one of the ten 
o’clockers? 


Crerk. Yes. -He is the com- 
plainant. 
Stros. What did he complain of? 


Crerx. Mrs. Rotics. 

Mrs. Rotics. Sir? 

Srpos. What Mrs. Rotics? 

Crerx. That Mrs. Rotics, alleged 
owner of a house of prostitution. 

Sipos [grins bitterly]. Now I 
know I am asleep. 

[Enter SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. | 

SERcEANT-AT-Arms [with a slip in 
his hand]. Mrs. Lajos Sipos! 

AvzEE [stands up]. I am she. 

SERGEANT-AT-ArMs. This way, 
please. 

[ADELE goes off left. SERGEANT- 
at-Arms follows her. Door 
closes. As ADELE goes out, 
the MacistraTtE and Doctor 
enter. | 

Docror. Don’t trouble, thank you 
very much. See you again. 

MacistraTE. I thank you. Good- 
bye, Doctor. And thank you so much 
for letting me know about this case. 
Don’t be afraid, we'll take care of the 
matter. What are you going to do 
to-night? 

Doctor. Well, Margit and her 
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people came from Sseged. After sup- 
per, we'll go to Morbitzer’s to listen 
to the gypsies. Won’t you come 
also? 

MacistratE. I’d love to, but you 
know how Lena is. 

Doctor. I should certainly like to 
see you there. Good-bye. 

MactstraTE. Good-bye. We'll 
come if possible. Give my regards 
to Hermin and Margit. My regards 
to Vilma, Elizabeth and Piroska. 

Doctor. My best to Lena. 

Macistrate. Thank you, I'll tell 
her— Good-bye. 

Doctor. Good-bye. [Turns to go, 
recognizes Mrs. Rorics.] Good 
morning, Mrs. Rotics. 


Mrs. Rorics. Good morning, 
Doctor. 
[Doctor hurries off toward 


yard. As MacisTRaTE starts 
back, Siros steps before him.]| 

Stros. I beg your pardon. I 
have the honor to introduce myself, 
I am Lajos Sipos. 

MacistraTE. Are you? 
you wish? 

Stros. They say that the police 
doctor is the complainant; we’ve been 
sitting here, and we're all worried. 
What is it all about, sir? 

MactstraTE. Yes, he is the com- 
plainant. Have you, perhaps, any 
objections to it? 

Srpos. Oh, no, sir, but we don’t 
know why we've been summoned 
here. 

Macistrate. Sergeant, what is this 
awful smell here? As we are not in 
a drug store— 


What do 


[Irma sobs loudly. SercEant 
rises.] 
SercEANT. I have the honor to re- 


port that I do not know, but some 
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one has too much cologne on. I can 
hardly stand it myself. 

Macisrrate [to Mrs. Rorttcs]. I’m 
sure you're the one with the perfume, 
madame, but, you'll get all the per- 
fume you want, for what you did to 
this girl. 

Mrs. Rotics. Your Honor, my two 
eyes should pop out of my head, if 
I as much as talked to the girl. 


MacistraTe. Shut up. 

Janitor. It seems she’s no lady 
after all. 

MacistraTE [to Sipos]. Lajos 
Sipos? 

Sipos. Yes, sir. 

MacistraTE. Is that your wife 


who just went in? 


Srpos. She’s my wife. For the 
time being. 
MactstraTE [below desk right]. 


And you still don’t know what it is 
all about? 

Sieos. No, sir. 

MacistraTE. That girl here, was 
she in your employ? 


Stpos., Yes, sir. 

MacistraTE. Very well. Sit 
down. 

Sreos. But we don’t know what 


it is all about. 

MacistraTE. Well, you don’t, eh? 
This morning, Dr. Theodore Sagody, 
in his capacity as police physician, 
inspected all the so-called houses of 
ill-fame in this district. At eight 
o’clock this morning, in one of them, 
which is the property of Mrs. Rotics 
—he found— 

Katr. Oh—oh— 

Csaszar. Shut up. 

MacistraTe. Your servant girl, 
Irma Szabo, in that dress as you see 
her there, at the moment when Mrs. 
Rotics wanted to engage her as an 
apprentice in her establishment. 
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Mrs. Rortics. I beg your par- 
don... 
Macistrate. Sit down! [Mrs. 


Rotics sits back in her place.|  Ser- 
geant, ventilate the place, this stench 
is giving me a headache. 

SERGEANT. Yes, sir. 

[Crosses to left, opens window.| 

MacistraTE. You must have in- 
structed the girl pretty well, because 
this lady in her ball dress was most 
energetically trying to save you. She 
said just as they always do on such 
occasions, that she went to your place 
of her own volition. She wanted to 
take up that terrible life because of 
disappointment in love. The doctor 
called a policeman and brought her 
here. 

Strpos. I understand now. 

MactstraTE. Well, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

Sipos. This is terrible. 

MacistraTE. Not so very terrible. 

Stros. No? 

MactstraTe. The girl was des- 
perate. She kept on talking wildly. 
She lied to me that she has a child 
by the name of Lilly. 

Irma [sobs out]. Lilly! 

Katt. Please, sir— [Standing up.] 
That’s my child. She gave it the 
name Lilly. She is lying. 

SERGEANT. Sit down. 

MacistratTe. Sit down! And she 
also said that she spent a whole night 
with a hussar. 

Kati. That’s my child, too, sir. 

MacistraTE. What? You mean 
to say you have a son who is old 
enough to be a soldier. 

Katt, No, ssit. -Lnats Lally, 

Macistrate. Lilly—the hussar? 
are you crazy? 

Kart. No; sir. I ain't crazyanlts 
the same child, sir. He was just 
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dressed as a hussar for the wedding. 
He’s too young to be spending nights 
with girls. 

MacistraTE. How old is he? 

Kati. Five years old. 

MacistraTE. That really is too 
young. I was immediately suspicious 
of her self-accusations. Youthful 
hysteria. That’s the reason why I’ve 
made a special case of her. 

Kati. But good God, what has 
happened? 

JANITOR. Just wait, we'll find out. 

Sreos. Sir, this is terrible. 

MactstraTE. It really is terrible 
that the people for whom she was 
working didn’t take better care of 
her. Now His Honor is going to find 
out if what the girl testified to is 
true. That she was in love with a 
designer or something and that he 
tortured her to death so that in her 
desperation she went to that house 
of ill-fame. 

Mrs. Rorics [rising]. I beg your 
pardon. 

MacristratTe. What did I tell you 
a moment ago? 

Mrs. Rotics. You said “Shut up.” 

MacistraTe. It was a good idea— 
keep on doing it. [Mrs. Rorics sits 
down.] Now His Honor will deter- 
mine whether it is true that this poor 
girl was forced into an evil life by 
some dirty scoundrel. And then 
we'll get an affidavit from him. 

Srros. Yes, sir, he deserves it. 

MacistraTe [toward Irma]. And 
Irma Szabo we'll fix you, also. Then 
you'll name him quick enough. 

MacistraTE [to Mrs. Rortics, who 


stands up]. Well, well? What is 
the matter with you? What do you 
want? 


Mrs. Rotics. May I talk? 
MacisTraTE, You may. 
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Mrs. Rotics. Very well. I beg a 
million pardons, but you said that I 
have a house of ill-fame. 

[Crosses to MacisTRATE near 
desk, right.] 

Macistrate. Well, what kind of 
a house is it—? 

Mrs. Rorics. Excuse me, but every- 
body in Budapest will tell you how 
good my house is. 


Macistrate. Good. I'll make a 
note of it. 
Mrs. Rortcs. I shouldn’t be 


treated the same as these people. 
Even the police know that my place 
is most correctly organized, that I’m 
famous for my kind treatment of the 
girls, that I treat them as though I 
were their mother. Why, I have girls 
in my house who have been there 
thirty-five years. 

MacisTRaTE. 

Mrs. Rorics. Mine is the leading 
institution in Budapest. There isn’t 
another one in the world like it. 

Magistrate. The way you praise 
it, Mrs. Rotics, it seems to be your 
idea that we should send our daugh- 
ters to your institution for their higher 
education. 


Bravo! 


Mrs. Rortics. No, sir. I’m not 
suggesting that. 
MacistraTe. Thank God! 


Mrs. Rorics. I’m only saying all 
this because in a place like mine—it’s 
impossible that anything should hap- 
pen like the doctor reported— 

MacistraTE. Why impossible? 

Mrs. Rotics. I am not a procuress. 
I know that that is punishable. You 
don’t think that I am such a fool as 
that, do you? That girl rang my 
bell at eight o’clock this morning, 
like a crazy fool in that dress she 
now has on and with that disgusting 
perfume on her, and she asked me 
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what time we open up for business. 
I said, “What do you mean what 
time do we open up? We've just 
closed.” It was eight o’clock in the 
morning. Well, she said she wanted 
to become a bad woman and then 
she started to cry. That attracted the 
doctor’s attention— 

Macistrate. Are you through? 

Mrs. Rorics. Yes. 

[She goes back to her seat on 
bench. | 

MacistraTE. Well, sit down. Tell 
me, Mrs. Rotics, why are you in 
mourning? 

Mrs. Rorics. 
band’s death— 

MacistratE. That’s too bad. When 
did he die? 

Mrs. Rotics. Twenty years ago. 

Magistrate. And you've been 
mourning him ever since? 

Mrs. Rorics. Yes, sir. I am forced 
to wear mourning because otherwise 
I can’t get any respect. 


Because my _hus- 


MacistraTE. From whom? 

Mrs. Rortics. From my clients and 
everybody. 

MactstraTE. Oh—then _ respect 


means a good deal to you, does it? 

Mrs. Rotics. Indeed it does. I'll 
have you understand I am one of the 
highest tax payers in Budapest. 

Macistrate. Naturally. 

Mrs. Rotics. My life is an open 
book, sir. I read all the latest novels. 
I am a subscriber to all the highest 
class magazines, and what is more, I 
get an electric massage every day. 

MacistraTe. Clerk, make a note 
of it. 

Mrs. Rotics. The police doctor is 
persecuting me. 
CoMPANION. 

calme. 

MacistraTE. Well, now, don’t cry, 


Soyez calme, soyez 
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my pretty child. After all, we're hu- 
man. If it is true what you are say- 
ing, we won’t bite your head off. 

Mrs. Rorics. Well, all I say is, 
whoever bites off my head, gets a 
mouthful. 

MaaistraTE [waves his hand. Left 
door opens and AveE.x enters|. Did 
they read the girl’s confession to you? 

ADELE. Yes, sir. 

Maaistrate. All right, send the 
next one in. 


| Goes off left.] 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. Mrs. Rotics. 
This way, please. 

Mrs. Rorics. Present. 
SERGEANT-AT-ARMs. This way, 


please. 

[Mrs. Rotics and SERGEANT-AT- 
Arms go out and ADELE re- 
turns to her place.| 

Sieos. What did they want from 
you? 

Avete. Your crazy lady friend 
tried to get into a house of prostitu- 
tion. 


Sieos. I’ve heard that before. 
Csaszar. Horrible. 
Avett. She said that she went 


there because you sent her there. 

Steos. I? 

[Irma breaks out 
broken-heartedly. | 

Csaszar. Horrible. 

Avge. They are holding me re- 
sponsible because she was in my em- 
ploy. 

Csaszar. Terrible. But what is 
this all about? How did she get that 
into her head? 

AvreLe. They've read her confes- 
sion to me. She is deeply in love 
with Lajos Sipos, furniture designer. 
Lajos Sipos, furniture designer, 
spurned her love. That made her 


sobbing 
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desperate. Then Mr. Lajos Sipos 
held out hope to her. 

Sipos. I? 

ADELE [without looking at Stros]. 
Mr. Lajos Sipos kissed her three times 
with passion while he was getting 
married. [Irma sobs again.] But 
then the fickle Mr. Sipos elegantly 
pushed her away from him saying 
that she was too sensual. Later, he 
started a jealous scene with the lady. 

Sipos. I? 

ADELE [without looking at him]. 
He accused her of carrying on an af- 
fair with Pal Csaszar, jeweler. 

Csaszar. With me? 

Avett. I’m just repeating what 
they read to me. Then Mr. Sipos 
alternately kissed and thrust away the 
lady from him and he kept on repeat- 
ing this until the desperation of the 
lady reached its climax. Then Mr. 
Sipos assured her that if that was 
what she was after she knew where 
to find it and encouraged her to 
choose that as a profession. 


Steos. I encouraged her? That’s 
a lie! 
AvrELe. Then, after having re- 


peated this paternal advice several 
times and with emphasis, the girl ran 
away from him in her desperation. 
She had some money in her trunk. 
She took that and went to the Nivana 
Café. 

Csaszar. Why? 

AveLe. To enter the profession 
recommended to her by Mr. Sipos. 
In the café she got acquainted with 
a girl who was already a member of 
the profession. And the girl did her 
out of her money. 

Irma [cries out]. That’s not true. 
Please, that isn’t 
I am 


ILona [excited]. 
true, and that lady is right. 
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that girl. I didn’t do her out of her 
ten kronen, 

Ave.e. Well, who did? 

ILona. She was all wet when she 
came into the café, because I couldn’t 
be on the street on account of the 
rain. Uh-huh, and we got acquainted 
and she told me her story, just as 
you tell it now. And I told her the 
story of my life—it was something 
like her own. Only the man in my 
case was a druggist with gallstones at 
Misholz— Uh-huh! Then she told 
me that she needed a different kind 
of dress, because she couldn’t start 
in business in the one she had on. I 
told her that I have an orange crépe 
dress with beads, which I’m _ not 
wearing—I told her it wasn’t much 
but it was all right for a beginner, 
and then I said I’d give it to her for 
nothing. But she insisted that I take 
the money, so I sold her the dress. 
And for the ten Czecho-Slovak 
kronen I gave her an elegant head 
ornament, which is worth at least 
twenty kronen—I’d like to know 
where you can get it for less! 

Csaszar. Well? 

ILona. Then she came to my room 
—TI dressed her up and made up her 
face,—she paid me the money and we 
went to the Nivana Café. 

Avece. And there you got her 
drunk. 

ILona. She got me drunk, ma’am, 
because I can’t stand drink, and we 
kept on drinking stomach-bitters be- 
cause I have a weak stomach, and she 
kept on getting more and more sober 
and I kept on getting more and more 
—uh-huh—till I could hardly hold up 
my head, when the head waiter 
wanted to take her home. [I called 
the head waiter into the telephone 
booth, there I gave him a piece of 
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my mind and slapped his face twice, 
and out of pure kindness I went 
home with the head waiter. 

SERGEANT-AT-ArMs. Andrew Popo- 
vics! Mrs. Andrew Popovics! This 
way. 

[Janitor and Kati stand up.]| 

Srros. I never knew that your 
name was Popovics— 

Janitor. Well it is. 

Steos. I didn’t know. 

SERGEANT-AT-ArMs. Go in, please. 
[Katt and the Janitor go in and 
Mrs. Rorics comes out. To Mrs. 
Rorics.] Go back to your place. 

AvrLe. Csaszar, please go home. 

Csaszar. Why? 

Aprete. You're not needed here 
any more. 

Csaszar. As long as you stay here, 
I'll stay here, too. 


Avett. Go home. 
Csaszar. Home, where? 
AprELE. Home! 


Csaszar. Well, you don’t want 
me to leave? 

Avett. No! 

Csaszar. All right. [Stands up.] 
In that case, I won’t go to work to- 
day, I'll wait for you at home. 

Ave.e. God ordained it so. He’s 
punished me because I tried to be too 
smart. One mustn’t try to be smarter 
than He is. I’ve had hard luck. 
Smart people are those who have 
luck. Go home and wait for me till 
I return, and when I come home, 
wait till I get old. And when I get 
old, leave me. And then [ll go to 
God personally to ask him why he 
does not let people remain decent in 
this rotten world. 

Csaszar. I am at your disposal, 
Mrs. Sipos— 


[Csaszar kisses her hand and 
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goes through glass door. IRMA 
sobs aloud.| 

ApELe. Why are you crying? 

[Enter Mactstrate. ] 

Irma [weeping]. Because he’s go- 
ing to get Mr. Sipos’ room now. 

Companion [in a low voice]. 
Soyez calme, soyez calme. Biendt, ma 
chere. 

MacistraTE. What are you two 
whispering about there? 

Mrs. Rotics. Rien. 

MacistraTe. Witnesses shouldn’t 
be whispering. Don’t think that I 
don’t understand you because you are 
speaking French. I was a month in 
Paris. 

[Left door opens. Stvos, JANITOR 
and Kati come out. Sipos sits 
down.| 

Janiror [to ApELE]. What are we 
to do now, madam? 

AveLe. Are the police through 


with you? 

Kati. Yes, ma’am, but if you 
need us . 

Avete. I need no one in this 


world. Go home and put things to 
rights. Tell the glazier to fix the 
mirror which Stetner broke. Tell 
him to take the bill to Stetner. 
Clean out Mr. Sipos’ room, and close 
it, and—give my mother a quart of 
coffee with milk. You may go. 
Janitor ) 
Kati f 
[They go out.| 
SERGEANT-AT-ArMs [comes in from 
left]. Mrs. Lajos Sipos. You may 
go now— 
[ADELE gets up. Mrs. Rorics 
gets up.| 
Mrs, Rotics. And I, sir? 
SERGEANT-AT-ARrMs. You may go 
also— 


Mrs. 


Certainly, madam. 


Rotics. You see. Voila. 
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erate BORMOEE «his 
Sieur. 

[She exits with companion. | 
SERGEANT-AT-Arms. Ilona Keczeli. 
Itona. Yes, sir. 
SERGEANT-AT-Arms. This way, 

please. [Itona exits into courtroom. | 
Are you Lajos Sipos— 

Sipos [rising]. I am. 

SERGEANT-AT-ArMs. You may go. 

Stros. Must I go? 

SERGEANT-AT-ArMs. No, you don’t 
have to go. 

Stros. Then I'll stay a while. 

[Sits again at the end of bench.] 
SERGEANT-AT-ArmMs. Ilona Keczeli! 

[Iona enters left. SERGEANT-AT- 

Arms goes after her. Irma 
draws away from Sipos.]| 

AvELE [who 1s standing|. Have 
you anything to say to me? 

Sipos. No. 

Ave.e. Are you williing to admit 
that I have decided my own fate? 

Srpos. Of course. 

Aves. Aren’t you curious to 
know what I have decided? 

Steos. No! 

Aver. Well, let it go at that. It 
will make it easier for you, too. 
There are still plenty of lawyers. 

Sieos. It wouldn’t do to have 
them die out. 

Avge [starts for door and stops 
right of upper bench]. Is this the 
way we part after ten years? 

Steos [rising]. This is the way. 
I’m not a drummer who forgives his 
wife every time he comes back from 
a trip. I am a carpenter. And I 
don’t forgive even once. 

Aprtez. That is really the only 
thing that I can still respect in you, 
but I didn’t ask for your pardon. 

Srros. And that’s what I respect 
in you. I mayn’t have an automobile, 


Bon jour, mon- 
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but I have honor. You did your 
best to break my heart—but I suppose 
it will stay that way. 

Avrte. And you can say that 
without crying? 


Strpos. Well, workmen haven't 
time to cry. 
Avste. Who’s going to keep your 
things in order? 
[ Pause. | 
FERRER sg Pie o Sucs 
ADELE.) Al. <0. -<froueen 
Well, all right, Sipos. We'll have 


peace at last—both of us. Adele 
Romajzer will bloom once more, will 
get young again, paint her face, 
laugh and cry, suffer and rejoice. 
She'll love and be loved and then 
when all her money is gone, she will 
die. The trouble with me was I 
thought too much about respectabil- 
ity; admit that at least. 
[Starts to go.] 

Stros. I won’t see you again but 
I'll think about you now and then. 

Avett. I know you will, but I 
won't think much about you. 

Siros. Good-bye. 

[ADELE starts out. After a few 
steps, InMaA speaks.] 

Irma. Please. 

ApELE. You wanted to remind 
me not to forget the slippers. 

Irma [runs to window and calls 
after her|. The slippers. 

Stros [to Irma as though to em- 
brace her]. Irma, tell me, my child— 

Irma [looks at him bravely]. Yes, 
Mr. Sipos. 

Steos [with downcast eyes, embar- 


rassed|. Did you know ... that 
the janitor is named Popovics? 

Inmavo[snifing |e “Yes. . si His 
wife . . . is—Mrs. Popovics. 

» [Sobs.] 

Stros. Um—  [Pause.] And 
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what’s going to happen to you, now? 

Irma. I don’t know. Now Id 
like to sit next to you. May I? 

Srros. Of course you may. 

Irma. After all my shame? 

Sipos. After even more. 

Irma [happily sits next to Stros]. 
But I have a pure soul, anyway, 
haven’t I? Starlight and beautiful 
archangel, why aren’t you angry 
now? 

Srros. » I’ve been through an awful 
lot, my child. 

Irma. I’m going to be happy now, 


Mr. Sipos. 

Stros. You don’t say. 

Irma. Now it’s going to be 
eternal happiness and beautiful May 
of Spring. 

Stros. But it is summer now. 


Irma. Always, until death do us 
part, my flying aviator and my only 
left half-back. 

Stros. I’m a pretty tired half- 
back. [ILona enters and remains be- 
low desk, right.| Why did you go 
to a place like that— 

Irma. That was the way I wanted 
to commit suicide. If I had jumped 
into the Danube and they had found 
my beautiful pale corpse in the 
morning, I wouldn’t have been able 
to cry for myself any more. This 
way I could have always cried for my 
pure love and young soul. 

Stpos, A child like you in a place 
like that. 

Irma. You told me I belonged 
there. 

Srpos. You don’t belong there. 

Irma. You said “Whoever goes 
there belongs there already.” 

Stros. That’s not true, you went 
there in your sorrow. 
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Irma. That’s why others go there 
too. 
[ILona starts crying.] 
Stros. How do you know? 
Irma. Ilona Keczoli told me. 
That’s why she went there, too. 
Sipos. She doesn’t belong there 
either. 
Irma. Where does she belong? 
ILtona. I belong somewhere out in 
the country, please. I’d like to mow 
grass. 
[Cries sofély.] 
Steos. Well ... why don’t you? 
Ttona. I haven’t enough money 
for that, sir. When I’m rich enough, 
I'll get married. That costs a lot of 


money. 

Irma. Yes, it’s cost me ten kronen 
already. 

Stpos. You're getting married? 

Irma. Yes. 

Siros. To whom? 

Irma. To you. 

Stros. Sure? 

Irma. Sure. 

Stpos. The funniest thing about 


it, is that you’re probably right with 
that crazy little soul of yours. [To 
Itona, who is sobbing quietly.] 
What’s the matter with you? 

Itona. I love to see private citi- 
zens love like you do. 

Sipos. Isn’t it funny that a pretty 
girl should love an old man like me? 

Itona. Oh, no! 

Stros. Could you love me? 

TLona. Sure! You only get suf- 
fering from handsome men. The 
only men I really love are the ugly 
ones. 

Irma. Oh, you shouldn’t have said 
that. Tell me, beautiful one, will 
we take lots of baths? 

Stpos. We'll do 


nothing but 
bathe. 
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Irma. And will we go to the 
Classics? 


Stros. Never! 

Ixma. But you'll marry me? 

Stpos. As soon as possible. 

Irma. And we'll have children, 
won't we? 

Steos. Right off. 

Irma. And I'll be their mother, 
won't I? 

Stros. If you behave yourself. 

Irma. And what will you be? 


Stros. Their grandfather. 
[The Serceant and the Macts- 
TRATE reénter. | 

SERGEANT [to Itona]. 
still here? 

ILona. Yes, sir. 

SercEANT. I told you you could 
go. [ILona cries.]| What are you 
crying about? I told you you could 
go. 

ILona. It’s so beautiful to see pure 
love like that. 

MacistTRATE. 
in a police court. 
out. 

ILona [as she goes out]. Yes, but 
God knows that is like love was be- 
fore the war. 


What, you 


What’s that? 
[To Itona.] 


Love 
Get 


[Exits.] 
Irma. May we go, sir? 
Prosecutor. Yes. [Then to 


Stros.] Where is she going to? You 
seem to like her rather well. Well? 
Irma. He likes me very rather 


well. He just doesn’t want to an- 
swer. 
Prosecutor. Well, I can fix that 


with the authorities in short order. 
Would you like to become her guar- 
dian?— 
Stros. No, sir. No one can guard 
this girl. I’d rather marry her. 
Prosecutor. How old are you? 
Siros. Forty-eight. 
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Prosecutor. And the girl? 

Sipos. Going on twenty. 

Prosecutor. In there you said you 
were twenty-three. Why did you lie? 


Irma. To be a little nearer Mr. 
Sipos. 
Sipos. Sir, the truth of the matter 


is that there is still a little difference 
of age between us, about thirty years. 
In seventy years she will be ninety 
and I will be one hundred and 
eighteen and everybody will say “two 
old people.” 

Macistrate. Well that’s a point 
of view, a bit fantastic, but . 


SERGEANT. What do you think of 
them— 
Macistrate. A big damn fool and 


a little one. 
[SERGEANT and MacIsTRATE exit 
into courtroom. | 


Irma. Let’s go, Lajos. 

Srpos. Lajos— 

Irma. I should say so— 

Stpos. No more aviator—? 

Irma. No. After this it will be 
just you, Lajos. 

Steos. Why? 

Irma. Because the aviator fell into 


the water and the rooster cackled. 

Stpos. Do you think I can go 
through the streets with you looking 
like a second-hand Christmas tree? 
Where is your old dress? 

Irma. I left it at Ilona Keczeli’s. 
We'll stop for it on our way. 

Stros. No, no, my child, we are 
through with people like that. 

Irma. As you like, Lajos. 

Stros. I'll buy you a new one at 
the corner store. 


Irma. A beautiful one? 
Stros. Yes, a beautiful one but a 
cheap one. 


Irma. Let’s go, Lajos. 
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Stpos. Happen what may, we'll | poem and you will have to listen. 


start out in this miserable world. [Exuberantly.] 
[They start, he recalls the grip “Faded flower of the Spring, 
and turns for it. Irma rushes Beaten blossom in the rain, 
and picks it up.| All the leaves are whispering, 
Irma. I'll carry the grip. That my heart is full of pain.” 
Srpos. All right, you can always [They disappear through the 
carry the grip. door center.| 


Irma. Now I can recite my CURTAIN 


Ly ea, Lae colt 
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MISCH 
LOUISE (LUJZA) 
CASELLA 

ELVIRA 

CIBULKA 

MARTIN (MARTON) 
BALLA 

OLD LADY 

MR. GRILL 

FIRST FIREMAN 
SECOND FIREMAN 
TWO WORKMEN 


PORTER 


THREE LADIES AND THREE GENTLEMEN MADE OF WAX 


Action takes place in a large department store, from night until morning. 


AC LIONE 


[scENE: A section of the lofty floor 
of a large metropolitan department 
store, To the right and left glass 
cases border the stage. In front of 
the cases, narrow counters run from 
front to back. In the center of the 
stage, leaning with its back against 
the back-drop, an enormous glass case 
in the nature of a show window, with 
the glass windows missing just now. 
The display in it represents a salon. 
A society group of wax figures can 
be seen. In the foreground are seated 
two gentlemen and two ladies, in the 


back stand one gentleman and one 
lady. One of the sitting men and 
the standing one are American- 
appearing dandies. The third male 
figure is a faithful representation of 
CasELia, who is to appear later. The 
lady who is standing 1s a slender 
blonde, the two seated ladies are 
pretty women, according to taste. 
The ladies are wearing hats and 
fashionable afternoon visiting-dresses. 
The gentlemen wear afternoon suits: 
jackets, black cutaways. On every 
piece of apparel there is a sign, with 
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The glass case stands 
on a platform. An ornate living 
voom set is in it. Rich cloth hang- 
ings furnish its background. Sconces, 
a chandelier. On the back wall, two 
elevator doors, one to the right, the 
other to the left of the glass case. A 
few chairs about the counters. The 
display is in semi-darkness. It 1s 
night, after the closing hour. 

AT RISE: When the curtain rises, 
Miscu is alone on the stage. He 1s 
seated at one of the counters, read- 
ing a newspaper. Muiscw 1s thirty- 
five years old, a handsome, serious 
sales-clerk, fairly well-dressed, well- 
groomed. Women like him. His 
employers like him, because women 
like him. He has had a great past 
in the department store: salesladies, 
female clients of less fastidious tastes. 
But already he is beginning to get 
somewhat nervous, for the years are 
passing. And he is poor. There is 
hardly any other hope than to grow 
old in this place. Two firemen come 
in, from the right. They walk about 
with lanterns, being on a tour of in- 
spection. | 


some “copy.” 


First FrireMan. 
Mr. Misch. 

Miscou [from behind his paper]. 
Good evening. 

First Fireman. A little rest after 
closing hours, Mr. Misch? 

Miscu. Not at all! 

Seconp Fireman. I have a note 
about it here. Nightwork. On the 
fourth floor, in the Balla Department. 

First Fireman. ‘That’s different. 
How do you please to feel, dear Mr. 
Misch? 

Miscu. From what your colleague 
has just said, it can be seen just how 
I please to feel. I’ve been working 


Good evening, 
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in this department for eleven years, 
and they still call it Balla Depart- 
ment. Not Misch Department. 
That’s how I please to feel. 

First Fireman. There will come 
the day when this will be Misch De- 
partment. 

Misco. No, my dear fellow. 
Misch Department, at best, will be 
somewhere in the provinces, in a very 
small, obscure town, a tiny, little 
Misch store, and in it there will be a 
little, sad, worn, old Misch. And 
the ladies of the little town will not 
even know, that in this palace, he 
had once been the famous, handsome 
Misch, the lion of fashion. 

Seconp Fireman. The pride of 
the department store. The well- 
dressed Mr. Misch. 

Miscu. That was a long time ago. 
In those days, I starved, but I used to 
be well dressed. Now I starve and 
am ragged. 

First Fireman. Well, ragged is 
an exaggeration, Mr. Misch. 

Miscu. Have you any idea how 
I used to dress formerly? It’s better 
not even to speak of that. 

First Fireman. Are you taking 
inventory to-night? 

Misco. No. This is moving day. 
The middle of winter is here. In the 
Balla Department it is already 
spring. The rich people are going 
south, worthy fire-force. God forbid 
that they go in their winter clothes! 
To-night we are arranging the Riviera 
for their benefit. The ladies will now 
receive Crépe Georgette and Crépe 
Romaine. Do you understand? 

No. They are eating caviar and 
pineapple. We, my honored fire- 
fighter friends, get horse-meat sau- 
sages and sour potcheese. 
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First Fireman. Do you stay until 
morning on such occasions? 

Misco. I stay here until I’ve 
dressed my wax dolls—this haughty 
company, which has not deigned to 
speak to me all these years—al- 
though I know them well. I change 
the clothes of these aristocrats four 
times a season. At such times I see 
them naked. In spite of that fact, 
never have they spoken a single word 
to me. Please believe me; it’s de- 
testable work. Gentlemen of the fire- 
force! How can one make a lot of 
money? 

First Frreman. I don’t know, 
Mr. Misch. But one thing is sure; 
not by putting out fires. 

SECOND Fireman. What ought we 
to say, Mr. Misch, if you consider 
your work detestable! 

First Fireman. What is ours, 
then? Walking around every night, 
in a circle, up, down, from one in- 
spection period to the other, from 
night till morning! 

Miscxu. Of course, you would like 
a nice big fire. 

First Fireman. God _ forbid! 
That isn’t good for anybody. But 
to a nice /ittle fire, I won’t say no. 
That’s good for everybody. People 
don’t get hurt, goods are used up, 
the employees get a vacation, the fire- 
men get rewards, the insurance com- 
pany is glad that it wasn’t a big fire, 
the firm is glad that there was any 
fire at all. Everybody is happy. We 
are modest people. 

[Enter Louts.] 

Louise. What’s this—haven’t you 
started yet? [Firemen  salute.| 
Good evening, gentlemen of the fire 
department. 


First Freeman [ceremoniously]. 
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Homage to the beautiful Madame 
Louise! 
SECOND FirEMAN. Hear! 
Louise [laughing]. 
being féted! 
you to-day? 
First Fireman [significantly]. 
Everything has its own cause and 
reason. 
[They salute and start out.] 
Miscu. Farewell! 
[Firemen go out left.] 
Louise [looking around]. 
haven’t even begun yet? 
Miscx. You can see that I haven’t. 
I’ve been waiting for the stuff for the 
last hour. 
Louisr. Where are we going to 
eat? 


Hear! 
How I am 
What is happening to 


You 


Miscx. I don’t know. 

Loutsz. What’s that? No money 
again? 

Miscu. Oh, there will be enough 
for supper. 

Louisz. It’s horrible weather out- 
side. Sleet is falling. I can just 


imagine how my poor father must 
be freezing on the street corner. 

Miscw. Why doesn’t he go home 
on nights like this? 

Lovuisz. Even in this weather he 
can sell about thirty papers by mid- 
night. He wouldn’t go home for the 
world. There he shivers, in his thin 
overcoat. The other newsdealers 
laugh at him, poor thing, because he 
is an Italian and can’t stand this 
climate. We adore the sun. And 
really it must be very beautiful. I 
never saw the Italian sun. Well, 
don’t we go anywhere? 

Miscxu. What am I to do, when 
I’m to put new clothes on these 
scoundrels? 

Louisz. Watch out. Many times 
I’ve wanted to tell you that you 
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mustn’t curse them any more, now 
that the new boss is sitting among 
them. Your old friend. They’re 
liable to tell on you. 

Misco. Just let them tell. And 
he isn’t my friend. Never was, 
and I never told you that he was. 
Take care of what you're saying. 
And since he’s made a name for him- 
self he especially isn’t my friend. 
This, too, is such parvenu tasteless- 
ness! To seat his wax image among 
these manikins, with all the celebri- 
ties! Rockefeller, Ford, Jeritza, the 
wife of the Russian Ambassador, a 
French Countess! He has to sit here 
among them! Mr. Casella, as a world 
celebrity! 

Louise. .He certainly is that. A 
man that’s made so large a fortune 


so young! 
Miscuw. Through robbery. 
Louisr. There’s no other way. 
Besides, whom did he rob? He 


robbed the banks. 
serve better. 

Misc. Scoundrel! 

Louisz. Youre in a bad humor 
to-day. 

Misc. Scoundrel— Scoundrel. 

Louisr. Are you always so angry 
with him when you see him? 

Miscu. ‘To-day I am_ especially 
angry with him. 

Loursz. More than yesterday? 

Miscu. More. 

Louisz. Why? 

Miscx. Don’t be so foxy. What 
do I care about the banks? Don’t 
be afraid, I am not angry because this 
department store came into his hands 
with one scratch of his pen, together 
with seventy other enterprises, when 
he cleaned out the Lombard Bank on 
the Exchange. Let him have seven 
hundred. I don’t care. I’ve seen him 


They don’t de- 
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eat half a frankfurter for supper, 
when we used to live together in a 
furnished room. There were times 
that I gave him half a cigarette when 
I had only one. 

Loursz. Well, isn’t it lovely that 
he’s become Napoleon after all? 

Miscu. He became a blackguard. 

Louisz. But what is the matter 
with you to-day? 

Miscu. Don’t be a hypocrite. 

Louise. What do you want of 
me? 

Miscx. Of you, nothing. But I 
am going to teach that scoundrel 
some decency, and [’ll even beat him 
up, if you especially want to know, 
even if all the money in the world is 
guarding him. Just let him dare 
continue what he started this after- 


noon. 
Loursz. This afternoon? 
Miscw. With you. Yes, with 
you. 
Louisz. With me? 
Miscu. Yes, he started with you. 
Louise. What, you already know? 
Miscu. ‘The whole store is full of 


it. People talk only of that. Didn’t 
you hear the firemen getting en- 
thusiastic over you? 

Loursz. It’s not quite an hour 
since he came down to us and al- 
ready . . . the whole store— How 
did you say it? 

Miscu. Is full of it. And you, 
instead of beginning with that, 
started to speak about the bad 
weather and how many newspapers 
your papa sells on the street corner. 
You're evading the issue. 

Louise. Pardon me, I was just 
starting to speak of it. 

Miscn. This is all a fake. You 
should have rushed in on me with- 


' out any hesitation, out of sorts, and 
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panting and outraged, with: “Im- 
agine, my dear, what’s happened. Ca- 
sella made me a filthy offer!” 

Louisz. That isn’t true! 

Misc. It can’t be untrue. Be- 
cause if he as much as addressed you, 
if he only looked at you, that was 
already a filthy offer. 

Louise. Why? 

Miscu. Because if you take this 
situation: a billionaire industrial 
king, young, handsome, impudent, a 
thief—and a _ twenty-year-old  sales- 
girl in the glove department in the 
basement of his store, down in the 
cellar, with torn shoes on her feet, 
whose father is freezing and whose 
lover is starving—if he only notices 
you, that no longer is a mere offer, 
it is much more than that: it means 
that you have already accepted the 
offer. 

Loutsz. None, none of that, is true. 

Misc. Then why don’t you tell 
me what 7s true? Why do you keep 
it from me? 

Loursr. Because you don’t give 
me a chance to speak. You weren't 
there, and still you seem to know 
better. 


Misco. You, of course, were 
there. 
Louisz. Of course I was. This 


afternoon, around half-past six, there 
suddenly appeared in our department 
Seo Seale See 

Misco. A handsome young man. 

Loursz. Not so very handsome; 
not so very young. 

Misco. Younger than I. 


Louise. And handsomer, as well. 

Miscu. And still not sufficiently 
handsome. 

Loutsz. Not quite. In other 


words, my dear, he comes, looks 
around among the gloves, takes a few 
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pairs of cheap gloves from a large 
box, looks at me... . 

Miscxu. With his eyes. 

Louise. Yes. With what else 
should he look at me? 

Miscxu. No, no. I said that only 
because you give it in such detail. 
As though it were some historic 
event. 

Louise. For us that was an im- 
portant happening. 

Miscu. Of course, Casella! 
great Casella! In person. 

Louisr. Aren’t you going to let 
me tell it? 

Misc. Of course I am going to. 
He looked at you with his eyes, 
probably with both his eyes, and with 
the thumb and forefinger of his right 
hand he took out a pair of gloves. 
He asked in C-flat: “How much is 
this pair of gloves?” 

Louisz. That’s right. You see, it 
was a month ago that this depart- 
ment store which he... 

Miscx. Stole. 

Louise. . came to own, to- 
gether with the bank. And to-day for 
the first time he was here to look 
around, because he has gigantic plans 
—he wants to enlarge the place to 
three times its size. . 

Miscu. In other words, you said: 
“This pair of gloves costs two-forty.” 

Loutsz. No. Three-sixty. And 
he was very charming to me. 

Miscw. You knew who he was? 

Loutsz. Every one recognized him 
immediately. By these wax figures. 
He has one of these likenesses of him 
on every floor. 

Miscu. And he was charming to 
your 

Louise. Very. 

Miscu. Because most likely you 
smiled at him, 


The 
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Loutsz. I can’t be selling gloves, 
weeping. 

Miscx. There you're right. Even 
cofins have to be sold with a smile. 
In other words, you are having supper 
with him to-night. 

Louise. No. Only if you come 
along. 

Miscu_ [astonished |. 
come along? 

Louisz. Because that’s the way 
he invited me—for a threesome. 

Miscu. What’s that? Then he 
really did invite you? 

Louisz. [’m telling you that it’s 
together with you. But you won't 
let me tell it, you are so nervous— 
you have never been so before. 

Miscu [grinning bitterly]. What's 
this? Did I guess it? I said it in 
fun, and it was the truth? What’s 
this—am I a prophet? What do you 
say? This would drive any one mad. 
And you still dare claim that he 
made no dirty offer? What did I 
tell you: you have already accepted, 
the bargain is concluded, even I am 
in it, out of pity—“Let him also 
come.”— I am already laughed at, I 
am already cheated. This went 
quickly. What time is it? 

LoursE. Half-past seven. 

Miscu. He came at half-past six. 
Quick work. Unbelievable. I am a 
prophet. I am a psychologist. I am 
a jackass. I have been a jackass for 
the last hour. 

Loutsr. My dear, I confess I 
didn’t like his first few words, either. 
He looked at me, asked me how long 
I'd been here, what my name was, 
and did I know who he was. Then 
he asked me to go to dinner with 
him to-night. 

Miscu. Immediately. 

Louise. Immediately. 


How, if I 


Really, at 
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that moment, some sort of wild sparks 
seemed to come from his eyes. 

Miscu. Wild sparks! 

Louisz. That I didn’t like at all. 
I said to him, right away, with a cer- 
tain sharpness: “I eat dinner every 
night with Ferdinand Misch, whom 
you know very well.” 

Miscu. You said that with a cer- 
tain sharpness? 


Louisr. Yes. With a certain 
sharpness. 

Miscu. I really thank you. And 
that was heard by every one there, 
of course. 

Louise. No one heard it. 

Miscx. But by this time every one 
knows it. 

Loutsr. Interesting! You are 


right. By this time every one knows 
it 

Miscu. How? 

Louise. I haven’t the least idea. 

Misc. Horrible. He, of course, 
did not remember me. 

Louisz. How can you say such a 
thing? He cried out! Actually 
cried out, with the greatest pleasure. 
He says: “What Misch? Not really 
my friend Misch, not really my dear, 
beloved, lost friend Misch?” Says I: 
“That’s who it is, yes.” Says I: “He 
has frequently mentioned that you 
two started out together.” He says to 
that: “Well, this is unexpected luck.” 
And then, what else? He says: 
“What happiness,’ and “Well, well, 
that dear Misch, that beloved Misch!” 

Miscu. It’s touching how you try 
to make him become sympathetic to 
me, although you know well that 
we parted in anger, on account of 
that dirty deal he put over on me. 
In those days he wasn’t robbing banks 
yet; instead, he stole a small amount 
from me. He cheated me. He 
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cheated that beloved Misch in a little 
deal we had together. The beloved 


Misch! 

Louisz. You've never said that he 
cheated you. 

Miscu. Legally he was right. 


But as far as decency was concerned, 
he was not right. Legally he is 
always in the right, for laws exist 
for these gentlemen. Then, too, he 
said, “Beloved Misch.” What else 
did he say? 

Louise. He wanted to know why 
you haven’t yet reported to him. 

Misc. Didn’t you laugh in his 
face? 

Louisz. No. 

Miscu. You did wrong. I am 
poor, but self-respecting. He lives 
just as far from me as I from him. 
If he should happen to want some- 
thing from me, let him come to me. 


Loursz. Well, that’s what he’s do- 
ing. 

Miscu. What? 

Louisz. Just that—he is coming 
to you. 

Miscu. Here? When? 

Louise. At eight sharp. He 


wants us three to eat together. I told 
him immediately that you would not 
come, because you are obstinate. So 
now, he is coming here to invite you 
personally. 

Misco. What is going to happen 
at this rate? Quick! What else is 
there? Let’s get through with it! 

Louisz. Nothing. My dear, I did 
not go with him alone, because I 
know what sort of person you are. 
I said to him too that if I were to go 
to dinner with some one, you would 
immediately say I had gone to din- 
ner with some one. 

Miscxx. Remarkable! Bricks are 
falling on my head! Big stones are 
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falling on my head! One after the 
other. Until half-past six this after- 
noon, there was nothing the matter 
with me. And now bricks and floors, 
whole department stores, are coming 
down on my head. 

Louise. Now, why are you rav- 
ing? 

Miscu. Because you should have 
said to him that it’s no use for him 
to come here. I will not even stop 
to speak to him, because I abhor 
him. 

Louise. Tell it to him yourself. 
I was glad that he wanted to see 
you at all. It’s certain that he is go- 
ing to promote you. I was so happy, 
I seemed already to see the career 
that is in store for you. 

MiscuH. Over your body. 

Louise. Nonsense! An old pal! 

Miscu. I take exception to that; 
that I never said to you. I never 
spoke of him in that tone. 

Louisz. All of a sudden you're 
trying to send him so far from you. 

Miscu. Because you so noticeably 
want to bring him close to me. 
What do you think he wants, you 
goose? He wants to buy you from 
me. Well, I do not sell women. I 
am a poor man, but so far I have 
only bought women. Let him take 
you away by force, if he can. 

Louist. But who is saying that 
he wants to take me away? What 
are you getting so nervous about? 
Why are you getting all wound up? 
I didn’t even suspect that this would 
excite you so. Well, then, if you 
don’t feel like it, you'll simply tell 
him that we’re not going. And I 
will stay here with you. We'll eat 
something cold right here and I will 
help you. All right? 

MiscH. All right. 
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Loursz. Aren’t you glad? 

Misco. No. No. 

Lovisr. Why? 

Miscx. Because this is no longer 
like our usual evenings together. 


This is already a sacrifice. The great 
Casella has invited the poor young 
lady to eat something hot. The 
young lady sighs deeply and eats 
something cold with the little clerk. 
A missed opportunity, which you will 
bewail for twenty years. 

Loursr. But then I'd rather eat cold 
things with you than hot with him. 

Misco. That was true yesterday. 
Now you are going to leave me on 
account of him. 

Louise. No! 

Miscou. And something worse 
may happen, too. But you are not 
so cruel as to be dishonest. You are 
soft-hearted; you are going to be un- 
true to me—with him. 

Louisz. But why do you think so 
far ahead? Your imagination im- 
mediately runs away with you! 

Misco. Just you wait. I am al- 
ready excited, but this is going to 
get still worse, because that was just 
the beginning down there by the 
gloves. The rest is still to come. 

Louist. There can’t possibly be 
any “rest.” He is going out of town 
to-morrow. So there you are! 

Misco. What, you know so much 
already? Where is he going? 


Louisz. To the Riviera. 

Miscu. He said so? 

Louisr. Yes. He’s going to- 
morrow. 


Miscu. And he asked you along. 
Louise. Go away with all these 
inventions of yours. This time you 
guessed wrong. He said no more 
than that he is going. Alone. Be- 
cause he has no one to go with him. 
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Misco. And he sighed. 

Louise. Just wait. Yes. But that 
was before I had mentioned you. 

Miscu. And what do you think— 
Why did he say that—and why did 


he sigh? He wants you to go with 
him. 

Louisz. That’s possible. 

Misco. You see! 

Loutsz. Really. Now that you 
say it... it’s really possible. You 


are a clever boy, after all. 

Misco. I am very clever. Now 
I have invited you to the Riviera for 
him. 

Louise [thinking]. Interesting. 
So that is why he repeated it so many 
times! <2 


Misco. I am very clever. How 
many times did he say it? 

Loutst. Twice. 

Misco. Come .. . three times! 

Louise. Wait. Yes. Four times. 

Miscu. If I could only kill that 
man! 

Louise. They’d lock you up. 

Misco. Legally he is in the right 
again. 

Louise. Remarkable how he gets 


you all out of sorts. So far you have 
changed women as easily as you 
change your coat. 

Misco. That was different. 
I love. Alas, better than you love 
me. I am very much ashamed of 
myself. I’m getting old, that’s the 
why of this whole thing. While I 
was young, I couldn’t get so en- 
tangled with a woman. You are the 
first. You don’t even know how 
much I suffer on account of you. But 
that is not to your credit, it is merely 
the first sign of my growing age. I 
am going to marry you. 

Loursz. I don’t say that. That’s 
not why I love you. And anyway, as 


You, 
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soon as I say five words to some- 
body, you immediately want to 
marry me. Wait, at least, until I 
really fall in love with some one. 
Miscx. Now I will really marry 


you. 
Loutsr. Now I don’t want it. 
Miscu. You see? 
Louise. I see what? 
Miscu. That you don’t want to. 


Well, what is it that you do want? 

Louise. I don’t know. 

Miscu. To go away. 

Louise. I don’t believe so. 

Misco. You oughtn’t to believe 
it, at that. For the time being, 
he has not invited you. But even 
if he were to invite you, don’t think 
that it could come off so easily. 
After all, I am still Misch! That 
gentleman may get something from 
me which he never yet got from 
anybody. 

Louise [strutting about among the 
wax figures|. What an important 
personage I’ve become in this world 
all of a sudden. [Pauses before the 
Casella figure.| This head isn’t bad. 
Now I can see that the likeness is 
very good. 

Miscx [turns on the lights of the 
show-case|. Here. See better. 

Louise. That is Jeritza there. 
That one is the Princess Woronzieff. 
Who is this? 

Miscu. This one we have named 
the Young Rockefeller. 


Lovuisr. And what name did you 
give to that one? 
Misco. Ford. That is very 


stylish now. Look at them well. 
They already interest you, don’t they? 
A new world! They are also going 
to the Riviera. By to-morrow they 
will all be there. Come up in the 
morning, you'll see them all ready. 
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Here sleet is falling, there the sun 
shines on the lemon flowers. Here 
its cold, there it’s hot. Here there 
are poor people, there, rich ones. 
Again they’re not saying a word. 
They’ve been standing here close to 
my poverty for years; they dress, 
undress, smile elegantly, enjoy them- 
selves, keep silent, are never sick, 
never die. They know me; look, 
how they smile at me! 

Louise. Why do you bother with 
them? 

Misco. To-day they begin to in- 
terest me, too. Because now they 
are waiting for you and already grin 
at me mockingly. See how they 
laugh! They jeer at me, jeer at me 
and since to-night this one laughs 
the loudest, this robber, this .. . 

[Raises his fist, threatening the 
Casella figure. Etvira enters 
right. Exvira is one of the 
store’s salesladies. 
sad girl, nearer to thirty than 
to twenty.| 

Miscu. What do you wish? 


A comely, 


Exvira. Hello, Louise. 
Louisz. Hello. 
[ Sighs. | 
Exvira. Mr. Department Head 


Balla will be here right away with 
the dresses. 

Miscxz. What’s that? Mr. Balla 
sending envoys? Since when do you 
precede Mr. Balla like a herald, with 


a trumpet? 

Exvira. Mr. Misch is so cruel to 
me again. 

Louisz. Because you are in love 


with him and are enough of a goose 
to show it all the time, and such 
things irritate men. 

Exvira. I am not the expert in 
these things that you are. I am just 
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one big chunk of heart. But to shout 
at me like this! 

Miscu. Forgive me, but I am very 
nervous. 

Exvira. On 
Casella affair? 

Miscu [curtously |. 
affair? 

Exvira. Casella’s falling in love 
with Louise. 

Misc. Falling in love with her! 
He’s already fallen in love with her! 
He’s already marrying her! A Casella 
affair! There is already a Casella 
affair! I am going to distribute forty 
slaps among two or three of my col- 
leagues, and then there'll be no 
Casella affair! [Roaring.| And if 
there should still be a Casella af- 
fair, please remember well, madame, 
you are not going to profit by that, 
because even if we two do part, 
there'll be no Misch affair for you 
and no Elvira affair for me. That 
one thing is out of the question. 


account of that 


What Casella 


Ervira [horrified]. But Mr. 
Misch! What a tone to use to me! 
Louise. You are _ inconsiderate! 


For the last ten minutes you’ve acted 
as though you had gone crazy. 

E:vira. I come in innocently, to 
do him a favor. I tell him in ad- 
vance of the Department Head’s— 

Miscu. You just do me no favors. 
Anyway, what are you doing here 
after closing hours? 

Exvira. I thought perhaps I could 
help you. To holler at me so! 

Louise. Leave him alone, he is 
crazy to-day. 

Misco. Not yet, but I feel that I 
am going to do something mad to- 
day. I’m going to do some mad 
thing only once in my life, but then 
it will be something grand! [Races 
up and down, out of breath, then sits 
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down wearily among the wax figures 
in the store window. Mumbles to 
Aimself.| Casella affair! . . 

Louise [steps into the show case. 
Softly]. It’s terrible how nervous 
VOU Aten an, 

[Makes an appealing gesture.]| 

Exvira [timdily, entering the show 
case|. Don’t be angry, please... 

[With a gesture of appeal, sits 
down among the figures. 
There is silence now. The 
three living people are motion- 
less among the wax figures. 
Long pause. Now they merge 
into the show window... 
every one of them a wax 
figure. Martin enters right.] 

Martin [looks at the rigid en- 
semble, then speaks softly]. Mr. De- 
partment Head Balla is coming. 

[The three living people, as 
though awakening from a 
dream, begin to move. They 
come down from the platform 
of the show window. The pro- 
cession enters. Leading tt, 1s 
DeEpaRTMENT Heap Batra, an 
exaggeratedly well groomed, 
elderly man, with documents. 
Then come the following: 
An elderly, bespectacled lady. 
CipuLka, @ lively, fifteen- or 
sixteen-year-old girl apprentice. 
Martin, an elderly porter. 
Two other porters come, each 
pushing his little hand-cart. 
These carts somewhat resemble 
the three-wheeled barrows 
used by the porters of railway 
stations. They are high, 
front and back, and open at 
the sides. On one cart there 
are boxes, cartons, pieces of 
scenery, willow furniture. On 
the other, among similar 
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things, two dressed child wax 
figures. The first workman 
carries palms. The other, 
props belonging to the show 
window. Between them comes 
Mr. Grit, a very stern, wild, 
black-bearded, large man, who 
1s a clerk in the office.| 
Bata [very elegantly and very sac- 
charinly]. Heartfelt greetings and 
homage to Ferdinand Misch! I have 
the honor to bid you good evening. 
I kiss your hand, Miss Louise. 
Misco. Good evening, Mr. De- 
partment Head. 

[The two Porters and Work- 
MEN unload the stuff from the 
carts. Martin opens boxes. 
The Orv Lapy begins taking 
out dresses.| 


Ex:vira. To shout at me so! 
Louise. Good evening, Mr. Balla. 
Barta. Miss Louise is always 


beautiful, but to-night La France 
roses seem to grace her countenance. 

Miscu. Mr. Balla, in my opinion, 
always used to use “face.’— This is 
the first time I have the pleasure of 
hearing “countenance.” 

Barta. “Countenance” is 
formal. 

Miscw. And why are you more 
formal to-day than at other times? 


more 


Barta. There’s a reason for every- 
thing. 

Miscxx [/ooks at Exvira]. Casella 
affair! 


Exvira. Why do you look at me? 

Misc. Aren’t you glad that I do 
look at you? 

Exvira. Yes, I am glad. 

Misco. Then why do you ask? 
[To Batta.] At your command, Mr. 
Department Head. 

Batia. I do not command, I beg. 
I beg you to take a seat. 
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Miscx. I do not take a seat. I 
sit down. Last autumn you made 


me stand when we switched over 
to the winter fashions. And I stood 
last winter, too, when we dressed 
these scoundrels— [Points to show 
case.| In winter sports clothes, with 
the St. Moritz scenery. Now you 
offer me a seat. What’s all this, Mr. 
Balla? 


Batra. This is honoring our 
pride. 

Miscx. I am your pride? 

Loutse. Quit that caustic tone. 

Barta. Let him alone, madame. 


Even that is welcome from him. 

MiscH. Neither 
“madame,” yesterday. 

[Goes to his place.] 

Baia. Don’t sit there, there’s a 
draught in that spot. 

Miscx. You protect me. You do 
not realize that it is an especial ambi- 
tion of mine to catch cold. That is 
why I sit directly in the draught. 

Batra. Your desire to sit is a 
command for me. I will also sit in 
the draught. 

[Assumes his place.] 


were you 


Miscu. You mock me. 

Barta. No. 

Miscu. Then you are flattering 
me. 

Barta. Never in my life have I 
done that. 

Miscu. I hereby announce in 


front of every one that Mr. Casella 
has not yet asked for Miss Louise’s 
hand, and that I am not Mr. Casella’s 
brother-in-law as yet. On the con- 
trary, we are angry with each other. 

Baia. I wish that I were on inti- 
mate enough terms with him to be 
angry with him. Mr. Misch, you 
gave yourself away. Please speak a 
few words in my behalf. 
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Misco. Let’s get on with the 
work, Mr. Department Head. 

Op Lapy [standing by a pile of 
dresses]. 1 am going to dictate the 
numbers, dear, sweet Mr. Misch. 

Miscuw. Captivating. [To Mar- 
TIN.]| You say something pretty, too. 


MarTIN. Please take a seat, Your 
Excellency. 
Miscu. Excellency —very good. 


That much I expected. As soon as I 
become Your Majesty, I'll have you 
hung, Martin. 
Martin. To your health, Your 
Highness. 
Miscu. Drunken pig! 
MarTIN. Quite so, Majesty. 
[They sit down. Books and 
papers are brought out. Mar- 
TIN is unpacking the boxes 
and taking out the dresses one 
by one. During these prepara- 
tions, Louise and Exvira are 
softly conversing, standing on 
the left.| 
Louise. The way you look at 
Misch is simply scandalous. Every- 
body is going to notice it. 
Exvira. I envy you so. 
For Misch? 


For him, too. 


LouIsE. 
Exvira. And for 
everything. 
[Louise sighs. | 
Op Lapy [to Martin]. That’s not 
next. I put them there in the proper 


order. 


Exvira. Aren’t you happy? 
Loutsz. ‘'To-day—no. 

Exvira. You still were yesterday? 
Louisz. Yes. 


Martin. I have it, please. This 
bundle belongs to that batch. 

Ervira. And you will be happy 
by to-morrow? 


LoutsE. Who knows? 
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Baxia. Let us begin, then. Where 
is your little notebook ? 

Miscu [searching]. It was here a 
moment ago. Why do you disturb 
my stuff? 

Exvira. What does Misch say to 
the exciting news? 


LoutszE. You’ve heard what he 
says. 

Exrvira. Any other man would be 
glad. 

Louise. He’s not that sort. 


Miscx [having found his book]. 


I have it! [Starts to write in it.] 
The date’... Decemberstt: t 
Exrvira. And your mother? 
Louisz. She doesn’t know yet. 
Exvira. What is your mother do- 
ing? 
Louisz. For supper she warms the 


cabbage left over from noon. 


Exvira. And your father? 
Louise. Eats the whole business. 
Exvira. And your mother? 
Louise. Doesn’t eat. 

Exvira. And your father? 


Louise. Stands for it. 

Exvira. Well, and is all that go- 
ing to go on the same way? 

Louise [nervously]. What do you 
expect of me? 

Baia. Miss Sophia, can we be- 
gin? 

Oxtp Lapy. Yes, Mr. Department 
Head. 

Exvira [softly to Louise]. I saw 
your first love, Kotanyi, on the street. 
He’s looking rotten. 

Loutsz. Oh, please! 

Exvira. Does it hurt you to have 
me mention him? Don’t let it hurt 
you, because he was with a pretty 
woman. 

Loutsz. Well, you see now that 
these gentlemen do not die of it. 
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Etvira [sighing]. Only we die 
of it. 

Oxp Lapy [with a lady’s frock in, 
her hand]. 3423. A.L. 45. 

Batia [makes a mark in his note- 
book next to this number while he 
tepeats]. 3423. ALA 45: 

[Miscu puts down the number 
in his notebook. Louis and 
Exvira, talking, slowly ap- 
proach Miscu. | 


Louisz. We do not die of it. 
Exvira. Tl die of it. 

Loursz. I won’. 

Exvira. I'll die of it. 

Louise. I won't. 

Exvira. I will. 

Lourisr. I won't. 


Miscu [looks up from his book, 
shouts at them]. Silence, please! 
Louise [steps closer]. Pretty dress. 
Misco. 3423. A.L. 45. I have it. 
[Orv Lapy puts down the dress, 
takes another one from Cr- 
BULKA, Who is handing her the 
dresses. | 
Crsutka. This is the prettiest. 


Oxtp Lapy. You are not to talk, 
Cibulka, no one asked you. 6848. 
Z.K. 14. 


Batra [marking it]. 6848. Z.K. 
14. You are right, this is a beautiful 
dress. Before Casella, we never had 
such material. Believe me, Miss 
Louise, Mr. Casella has brought a 
new spirit into this store. 

Miscx. I have also noticed that. 
[Marking.] 6848. Z.K. 14. 

Barta. Please believe, Miss Louise, 
that while this is no battlefield, even 
in this field one can become a Na- 
poleon. And if there is a Napoleon 
in this field it is undoubtedly Mr. 
Casella. Dear Miss Louise! 

Miscx [while writing]. Miss 
Louise takes notice of the fact that 
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you flatter Mr. Casella to death and 
she will call it to his attention when 
the opportunity presents itself. 

Baia. I think you are making 
fun of me, Mr. Misch. 

Miscu. I think so, myself. 
Oxp Lapy.] Go on, Sophia. 

Op Lapy. At your command, Mr. 
Misch. 

Misco. Here Mr. Balla com- 
mands, not J. Just let us stick to the 
tone we used yesterday. I refuse all 
these new-fangled bits of politeness— 
and, what’s more, with disgust. 


[To 


Oxtp Lapy. You are very irritable, 
Mr. Misch. [Takes up a dress.| 
4867. J.R. 21. 


Batra [looking it up in his book]. 
4867. J.R. 21. I consider Casella a 
greater man than the French Citroen 
and the German Stinnes. Casella rep- 
resents the American method. It was 
J.R. 21, wasn’t it? 


Oxp Lapy. Yes, Mr. Department 
Head. 
Batta. Thank you, Miss Sophia. 


[With a gesture.| The heights he 

can still reach! After all, he is still 
so young! 

[Holding his glasses to his eyes, 

he stares at the wax likeness.| 

Crputka [eries out, admiringly]. 
This is very pretty! 

Miscu. 4867. J.R. 21. You're not 
to speak, my child, because all this 
is not for you. Louise, you also con- 
sider this one pretty, don’t you? 


J.R. No? 

Ivy | |e 

Louisz. Yes. But it’s time you 
quit this whole business. 

Misco. And 21. Yes? 

Bata. Yes, 21. In Miss Louise’s 


person our mighty superior has hon- 
ored the entire store. That ought 
to be a matter of pride to her. 
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Misco. And to me? 

Barta. Especially to you! 

Misc. Thank you. If I should 
make up with Casella, my first busi- 
ness will be to have you fired. 

Barta [laughing]. Do not be 
angry with me, Mr. Misch. [To 
Orv Lapy.] These are the three 
ladies’ costumes for the show case. 
Number 3423 is Jeritza’s, 6848 is for 
Princess Woronzieff, and the Count- 
ess Clermont gets Number 4867. 
Have you got it all? 

Miscu [who has been putting this 
down]. Yes. 

Orv Lapy. In this box are the 
same three models in other shades. 
[Opens box.| With the same num- 
bers—the colors are indicated. 

[Puts them out on the counter.| 
Miscx [glances there]. All right. 
Bata. Please let me have the 

three men’s suits, Mr. Grill. 

[The Orv Lapy joins Louise and 
Exvira. Mr. Grite steps for- 
ward. CIBULKA stands opposite 
Miscu and stares at him lov- 
ingly. Martin keeps on hand- 
ing Mr. Grit the men’s suits. | 

Gritt. One dress suit for the wax 
figure of Mr. Casella. [With a bow 
to the statue.| 126. R.L. 

Batta. 126 R.L. The dress suit 
fits him to perfection. 

Miscn. Mr. Grill bowed to the 
statue. We take cognizance of it 
and will communicate it to Mr. 
Casella... 126. R:-L.. (Further. 

Gritt. One sport suit for Rocke- 
feller. 

Miscu. He isn’t “mister”? 
plain Rockefeller? 


Just 


GRInT ZO SUZ 
Baia. 208. K.Z. 
Miscu. 208. K.Z. 
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Grit [in a trembling voice]. And 
the dinner jacket for Ford. 

Miscu [writing]. Also not “mis- 
ter.” Just Ford. 

Gritt [in a more and more trem- 
bling voice]. 604. K.Y. 

Baia. 604. K.Y. 

Miscw. 604. K.Y. What is it, Mr. 
Grill? Are you crying? 

Gritt [weeping]. I am so sensi- 
tive. I can’t stand Mr. Misch’s sar- 
castic manner. Forgive me, Mr. 
Misch, but I am very sensitive. 

[ Weeps.] 

Batra [stands up]. Mr. Grill, I 
partly envy you, partly pity you for 
your sensitiveness, but Mr. Misch is 
a power and such an important fac- 
tor in our store that one cannot resent 
such things coming from him. We 
have finished transferring the goods 
and will proceed to the children’s 
dress department. 

Gritt [with subsiding sobs|. Here 
are the tags with the prices. 

[Hands them over.| 

Barta. Martin, you stay here. 

Martin [weeping]. Yes, Mr. De- 
partment Head. 

Barta. What is wrong with you? 

Martin [weeping]. I can’t bear 
to see . . . somebody crying— 

Barta. I hope the display will 
be beautiful this season. After all, 
we have no window dresser with 
better taste than Mr. Misch, and as 
I see, Miss Louise will also throw 
the valuable aid of her tender femi- 
nine hands into the balance. 

Miscx. She will throw them into 
the balance. 

Batita Au revoir, Miss Louise. Au 
revoir, Mr. Misch. 

LoursE. Au revoir. 

Miscu. The pleasure was mine. 
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Martin [to himself]. 
bearded man! 

[The procession goes out left.] 
Exvira. Bye-bye, my Louise. 
Louise. Bye-bye. 

[Exvira starts out right.] 
Misco. What about me? Why 

don’t you say good-bye to me, too? 


That poor 


Ervira. Because you were rude 
to me. 
Misco. I'll never do it again. 


You ought to know that I respect 
you most in this whole department. 


Extvira. In other words, you keep 
on being rude. 
Louise. Come, leave him. 


[Goes out right with her.| 
Martin [to himself]. He is jeal- 
ous of his sweetheart! 

[He also goes out right. Only 
CrpuLka remains, as though 
she had managed to stay be- 
hind by accident. She gazes 
at Miscn, who ts standing on 
the right. | 

Misc. And you, why don’t you 


go? What do you want? 

Crsutka. Nothing. I am admir- 
ing you.* 

Miscu. Why? 

Cisutkxa. Because I love you. 


Miscx. I told you only the other 
day, that you are not to get so fa- 
miliar with me.t 

Crsutka. I will keep on being fa- 
miliar, even if you kill me. I have 
nothing else but this little familiarity. 
This you can’t take away from me. 

Miscu. Wipe your nose. 

Crsutka. For you I'll do even 
that, you killjoy. [Does it.] The 
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more cynical you are toward me, the 
more I desire you. 

Miscn. Well, now run along 
nicely. 

CrpuLka. Is it a hopeless matter? 

Miscu. Oh, yes. 

Crsutka. And when you break 
with Louise on account of Casella? 

Miscu. Then Elvira comes. 

Crsutka, And will you reserve 
the third place for me? 

Miscw. If you will always care- 
fully wipe your nose. 

Crsutka. I'll wipe it continually! 
And [ll love you continually. You 
are my ideal. Don’t think it’s be- 
cause you are handsome. Simply, 
one must go through it with you. 

Miscu. You don’t say! 

Crsutka. It is only through you 
that one can hope for a career. 

Miscx. You wild flower. 

Crputka. You are a_ splendid 
picker of women. Any man is happy 
to accept the woman whom you have 
discovered. 


Misch. In other words, I am to 
discover you. 
Crpucka. Yes. You are Moses 


who leads a woman into the Land of 
Promise. 

Miscu. And I personally do not 
enter with her. 

CipuLKA. Quite so. 
Louise. 

Miscx. Why should I look at her? 

Crsucka. Well, wasn’t it you who 
discovered her? And to-day Casella 
asked for her left hand. 

Miscu. You'll catch it in a min- 
ute. 


Look at 


*In the conversation that follows, Cisu_Ka uses the familiar form of address, approximated 
by the English “thou” as contrasted to ‘“‘you,’” and paralleling the distinction between the 
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German ‘‘du” and “sie 
Superior in her place of employment. 


The girl’s social position would forbid such familiarity toward a 


+ Literally: “that you are not to say ‘thou’ to me.” 


t Literally: 
thou-ing.’ ”’ 


“T will keep on saying ‘thou,’ etc., 


and ‘I have nothing else but this little 
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Crsutka. No use. You are 
Moses. [Enthusiastically.| Moses! 
Moses! 
Misco. Your grandfather is 
Moses! 


[Shout off stage: “Cibulka.” | 
CrsutkA. I’m coming! [Runs 
out left, shouts back.| I adore you, 
Moses! 
Miscou [to Martin, who sneaks in 
and is now busy with the props}. 


You hear? I am Moses. 
Martin. That isn’t such an aw- 
ful insult. He was a famous man. 


The boss of the Israelites. 

[Miscu goes from dress to dress 
with his notebook, comparing 
the numbers. Enter Louise. | 

Loutsr. Why must I always be 
the one to cheer up Elvira when you 
insult her? [To Martin, pointing a 
bit of property.| What is this blue 
canvas? 

Martin. This is the ocean, kiss- 
ing your hand. 

Louise. I’ve never seen the ocean. 

Miscu [in the midst of his work]. 


fou will yet. Sooner than I. You 
Pompadour. 

Louise. What am I? 

Miscu. Everybody is flattering 


you. Disgusting. For the last hour 
you've been the queen here. And 
I am the what-you-may-call-it—I don’t 
know what Pompadour’s husband 
was called. But he played a rotten 
part, that’s certain. 

Martin. And this is the blue sky, 
little darling, kissing your hand. 

Louise. And the clouds? 

Martin. There are none on it, 
begging your pardon. There are no 
clouds over there, pretty little lady. 

Loursz. Have you ever been 
there? 

Martin. No, begging your par- 
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don. But every year I set up this 
scenery. This is a palm, begging 
your pardon. 

Miscu. He is the most impudent 
swine in the whole store. And now 
he sings like a nightingale. Casella 
affair! 

Louisz. Tell me, dear Martin, is 
that also a palm? 

Miscw. You'll sit under one of 
those sooner than I. 

Louise. That will be beautiful. 
I’ve never seen the window like this. 
Last year at this time I hadn’t come 
here yet. 

Miscx [while working]. Madame 
Pompadour! 

Louise [with a happy smile, watch- 
ing the scenery showing the land- 
scape|. Riviera! 

Misco. The cheap Central Euro- 
pean goal of happiness. 

LouisrE. For me, working in the 
basement, by lamplight even in day- 
time, this is a great thing. And 
what life must be like in a place 
where the world is so beautiful! 

Misc. Are you saying this to get 
a rise out of me? 

Loutsz. No. I mean it. 

Miscx. So much the worse for 
me. The devil take this show win- 
dow wherever he wants to—with all 
its props. 

Louisr. What’s the difference? 
To-morrow I'd have seen it anyway. 

Misc. But not after such pre- 
liminaries. [In despair, suddenly.] 
You know what? TI’ll get a job as 
a clerk in a store in Nice. Are you 
coming with me? 

Loutsz. Go to Nice as a proprie- 
tor. Then I'll go with you. 

Misc. You are right. [To Mar- 
TIN, pointing to a large box.| What 
is that? 
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Martin [opening the box]. Doo- 
dabs for the men figures. 

Loutsz [looks into box, puts her 
hand in|. Oh, what handsome 
things! A red Morocco wallet! 
[Smells it.) What a good leather 
smell it has! They take money out 
of this with such elegant gestures. 

[Illustrates | 

Martin. That is not the way they 
do it. Please give it to me. [Takes 
it.] They pay so. [Indicates.| Here, 
Martin—a nice tip for you! 

Louise. And mufflers! Fine soft 
mufflers! [Puts one around her 
neck.| They wear them this way! 

Martin [takes out another 
muffler|. I wear it this way! [Ties 
it ridiculously.| It is very chic like 
this. [Goes up among the dolls.| 
It is handsome, isn’t it—chic, in the 
Riviera style? 

Louise. Patent leather 
And these are the gloves! 
Which one’s is this? 

[Hat in hand, looks at the 
figures.| 

Miscx [losing his patience, snatches 
the hat from her hand, slams it 
down. Furiously|. If you don’t quit 
this right now, I'll go up there and 
break every one of them to pieces! 

[With raised fist, rushes toward 
the Casella figure. LoutsE and 
MarTIN cry out in alarm. 
They make a movement to- 
ward Miscu. Just now they 
are all standing in the show 
window and for a moment it 
is as though they themselves 
were wax figures again. 
CasELLa, in evening clothes, 
enters. CASELLA 1s thirty-five 
years old, but seems to be 
younger. He is very correctly 
attired. The expression of his 


pumps! 
Hat! 
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lips is somewhat bitter. His 
manner excellent—modest, but 
energetic. An intelligent, cul- 
tivated mind. More compli- 
cated and more sensitive than 
one would be led to believe on 
superficial acquaintance. This, 
however, he attempts to con- 


ceal in business life. During 
the conversation something 
occasionally flashes through 


his face and into his glance 
which indicates much tempera- 
ment, power, and that he 
would perhaps stop at nothing 
short of cruelty. Every one 
becomes frightened; even 
Misc is confused. He lets 
his arm fall. | 
Casetta. Hello, Misch. 
[Loutse and Martin bow.| 
Casgetta [to Louise]. I kiss your 
hand. [To Miscu.] Hello. [Offers 


his hand.| Are you still angry with 
me? 

Miscx [very confused]. Good eve- 
ning. 


[Accepts his hand.| 

Casetta. Tell me, please, what 
are you trying to break? [To 
Loutsz.] He was just about to 
break something, wasn’t he? 

Loutse [very much embarrassed]. 
I think so. 

CasELta [smiling]. 
happy to see you. Ten years ago 
you were angry with me. Now I 
am in a position where I can make 
good all the errors of my youth. 
Forgive me. 

[Offers his hand.| 

Louisr. Oh, that was so long 
ago. 

Misco. Very well! 

[Gives him his hand.| 
CasELta. Now tell me, what was 


Misch, I am 
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it that you were trying to break? 

Misc. Nothing. 

CasELta [steps up to the show 
window]. Not me, I hope? Can 
you imagine their putting me in all 
the windows? The tender solicitude 
of the director. Tasteless chump. I 
saw them for the first time to-day. 
You are right. But I have already 
given orders concerning them. 

Louisr. Are you having them 
thrown out? 

[All through this Lovutse 1s 
quite embarrassed — admires 
the great man, has vague 
hopes, is afraid of him, smiles, 
is confused. She speaks to 
him as a school chiid would 
to the teacher.| 

Casetta. Not that. It would be 
a waste. Such dolls cost a great deal 
nowadays. But he is going to get a 
long black beard. 

Miscu. A pity. 

Casetta. The old Misch! Sud- 
den anger, but after that quick and 
wise change of mind. You're just 
the way you always were. I am 
happy to see you again. Why are 
you so gloomy? 

Louise [modestly]. 
ing stared at. 

Miscu. I have changed a great 
deal. 

Casetta. Not so very much. 
[Looks at him.| 1am confused just 
now. I liked you a great deal, Misch. 
Do you know why I went to Amer- 
ica? Because you got angry with 
me. I could no longer find my place. 
By now I am grateful to you, though 
since then...I have hardened. 
But now, under the crust, I am 
touched, Misch. I draw this conclu- 
sion from the fact that I talk so 


He hates be- 
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much. It seems I still like you, 
Misch. I didn’t know that. Nor 
am I very glad because of it. Such 


things disturb me. For instance—I 
couldn’t rest since I found out that 
you were here. I went home only to 
change my clothes. It’s too bad that 
you wanted to break me to pieces. 
But you are coming with me to-day. 
Both of you are coming with me. 
The young lady, I hope, has given 
you the invitation? I got acquainted 
with the young lady; that you know, 
don’t you? 

Martin [softly]. Of course! 

Miscu. Yes. [To Martin.] Mar- 
tin, go down to the main floor and 
see whether I am there. If I am not 
there, it’s all right. If I am, send 
me up here and you stay down there. 

[Martin, shamed, slinks away. 

CaseLta. I am happy that she is 
so young, beautiful and yours. Both 
of you are coming with me. [Short 
pause.| Well? Silence? 

[Miscu 7s busy arranging things 
on the counter right. | 
Louise [timidly]. He has night 


work to do. 
CasELta. He has no more work 
to do here. I am offering him the 


sphere of activity and the income he 
merits. I have three plans ready for 
him. This whole thing is so tedious. 
For the last hour the only thing that 
has excited me has been the future 
in store for you. I don’t like to think 
that you have this effect on me. 
Miscu. Thank you, but I am re- 
taining this same position. 
CasELta. You are jesting. 
Miscu. No, I am serious. 
Casetta. Then it’s stubbornness. 
Misch-like stubbornness, and, I hope, 
a wise change of mind afterwards. 
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Misco. That’s a mistake. 

CasELia. Who's mistaken? 

Misco. Whoever believes that this 
is stubbornness. 

Casetia. But who’s mistaken, you 
or IP 

Miscx. Why this question? 

Casetta. To hear whether you 
still address me as a friend. That’s 
why I ask.* 

Miscw. This is all very childish. 

CaseLtta. Why don’t you address 
me as a friend, as in the old days? + 

Misc. Never mind that now.t 

Casetia. You are looking at me 
very darkly. You are no longer angry 
about that old affair, I presume. You 
are angry because I have become your 
employer, or because I live in this 
world. 

Miscxw [busily arranging things]. 
I am not angry. I am just modest. 

CasELta. You are very gloomy, 
but that is understandable. Come 
now, your impressions of me will im- 
prove over a white table, with a 
glass of wine. The three of us will 
go to supper. And from there to the 
Opera Ball. Well? 

[Miscrt does not answer, still 
busy. | 

Louise. He does not answer. 

Miscu. You need not speak in my 
place. I am not quite so upset as 
all that. I am well able to answer for 
myself. Thank you very much, but 
I am not going. 

Casetta. Then not to the Opera 
. Ball. I can easily forego that. Let 
us be sentimental. Let us go down 
to the little old tavern, to Adolph’s, 


SeTCteT aly weet as 
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to eat through the short menu. We 
ate lots of dark-pedigreed meat there. 
Do you remember? 

Miscu. There I will not go. 

CasELLtaA. Why? 

Miscu. Because that is not being 
sentimental for me. I still go there, 
every day. 

Caszeiia. All these ten years? 

Misc. For ten years. 

Casetta. With whom did you go 
there in those days? 

Miscx. Two of us used to go there. 

CasELLa. Two of you? But with 
whom did you go? 

Miscu. Well, with a friend! ** 

CasELLa [swooping down on him]. 
Well, at last! You have come out 
with the word, at last. It was diffi- 
cult enough to get it out of you. And 
now stop being such a_ grouch. 
Come, come anywhere, then, you 
two, only do come. Or are you 
ashamed to go with me? 

Louise. Oh! 

[ Laughs. ] 

CasELta. This is not a joke. I 
really have a very bad reputation. It 
goes with my career. Four or five 
newspapers make a splendid living 
out of abusing me. Another four or 
five make a still better living out of 
keeping still about me. [Very long, 
almost painful pause.| Interesting. 
This conversation is getting along at 
a painful enough rate. [Pause.] And 
all this I visualized in such a light 
conversational manner. But here I 
am, conversing all alone. No one 
is helping. Ask me something at 
least. Come! 


whether you say ‘you’ or ‘thou’ to me,’’ 


+ Literally ‘““Why don’t you still say ‘thou’ to me, etc.?” ; ; 

t Up to this point, Casella has been using the familiar form of address, while Misch’s 
answers have been so worded as to help him avoid committing himself. ae 

** Here Misch, trapped into committing himself, has finally used the familiar form of 


address. 
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[ Pause. | 
Misco. How much money have 
you? 
CasgeLta. That’s a good question. 
I don’t know. I have many assets 
and many debts in America. But my 
debts can wait. Real money, as a 
matter of fact, there’s none. Only 
banks. Well, continue! 
[ Pause. | 
Misco. How many banks have 
you? 
CaseLta. That’s a still better ques- 
tion. So far, only two. 


Lovuisr. And... 

Caserta. And? Well? Do go 
on, please! 

Louise. And how many enter- 


prises have you? 
Casetta. Little and big, together: 


eighty-three. One of my banks has 
eleven, the other, seventy-two. 

Louisz. Staggering! 

Miscu. That’s not staggering. 
That’s just very many. [Pause.] 
alas Fp es 

Casetta. And? 

Miscu. And where does this de- 
partment store belong? To the 


eleven, or to the seventy-two? 

Casita. To the seventy-two. 
Why do you ask? 

Miscuw [to Louise]. That you 
might stagger even more and see 
what an insignificant little speck I 
am. 


| Pause. | 
Lovisg,~ And +3 ; 
CasELtta. Well? Come on! And? 
Just be brave! And? 
Lovuisr. And do you direct all 


those things yourself? 

Casetta. At present, yes. But I 
am willing to turn fifty of them over 
to him. 

Louise. Are you being serious? 
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CasELta. If that’s not enough, 
sixty. 
[ Pause. ] 
LouisE AND Muiscw [together]. 
And? ... 
Casetia [happily]. And? Well? 
Miscu. And you still have time 


to go to the Opera Ball? 

CasELta. This afternoon at six I 
began my vacation. I put down the 
telephone as a workman puts down 
the hammer. For two weeks I am 
going to cut out everything. To- 
morrow I am going down south. I 
have worked myself to death. Also, 
I have a little sorrow. That, too, I 
want to get out of me. 

Miscx. You—sorrow? 

CasELLa. Just so—sorrow. 

Misc. Business sorrow. 

Casztta. No. [To Loutsz.] You 
will guess it. 

Louise [timidly, 
Woman. 

Casetta. Didn't I tell you? That’s 
it. At least, that’s what it was. I 
was careless. But it’s my conviction 
that sorrows are cured by money 
just as is incipient tuberculosis. I 
must go in for intensive traveling, I 
must live an entertaining life, sleep, 
if necessary, with the aid of sleeping 
powders, but sleep. And Coué! 
That’s the main thing! Coué! 


but smiling}. 


Louise. What is that? 
CaseLta. Aren’t you acquainted 
with it? Coué’s method? Wonder- 


ful! A method of auto-suggestion. 
A method of self-persuasion. One 
repeats a sentence, that isn’t true at 
all, loudly, mechanically, until it be- 
comes true. For instance, a man 
with whom things are going badly, 
must repeat mechanically, loudly, 
even ten thousand times a day: “Day 
by day, in every way, things are get- 
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ting better and better. . . . Day by 
day, in every way, things are getting 
better and better...” until finally 

. . things are getting better. 

Louise [laughing]. Interesting. 

CasELLa. Just try it sometimes, 
when your head aches. In ten min- 
utes it will go away. 

LoutsE. Queer. And now... 
what sort of sentence do you keep on 
repeating nowadays? 

Caszetta. Now I say... [Me- 
chanically rattles.) ...“I have no 
sorrow. I have no sorrow, I have no 
sorrow ...” and already I feel that 
. . - I have no sorrow! 

Loutst. How queer! 

Casetta. Now all I need is a little 
water cure in addition, and in that 
way I estimate two weeks for my 
sorrow. Any one with whom it lasts 
longer, is not a respectable man. He 
is a poet. 

[ Pause. | 

Loursz. Was she a pretty woman? 

CasELLA. Brainy, rather. She 
helped me a great deal. Well, it 
doesn’t matter. To-morrow, Nice, 
sobering, and then, after all the tem- 
porary affairs, at last a permanent 
woman, and at last, at last one for 
whom it will be worth while to fight, 
to work, to...to whom it will 
seem natural that I am her all... 
some serene, moneyless, quite simple, 
faithful, calm little body. [To 
Loutsz.] This, too, you will under- 
stand better. 

Louise [with enthusiasm]. 
understand! 

[Looks at him adoringly. A mo- 
ment’s pause. MuiscH turns 
on his heels and goes out left.| 

CasELLa [surprised]. Why did he 
go out? 

Louiss. 


Oh, I 


I don’t know. 
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Caserta. He turned without a 
word, and went out. Is it because of 
what I said? 

Louise. Possibly. 

CasELLtaA. But what is he thinking 
now? 

Louise. I don’t know. 

CasEtta. I hope he doesn’t think 
that— But that would be extremely 
painful—if he were to think that I 
addressed all this to you. I want 
what I want, but I usually do not 
make such mistakes. Queer boy. He 
is like a savage child. He is sensitive 
about this new situation, it seems. Is 
it possible that he got angry? 

Loutsz. Oh, yes. 

Casetta. You told him that I in- 
vited you to dinner? 

Louise. Oughtn’t I to have? 

CasEtia. So that’s it! That’s dif- 
ferent. But I hope you told him as 
well that when I learned you were 
his, no longer did I with a single 
word— 

Louise. Of course, naturally. 

CasEtLa. Now I can understand 
very many things. But I am sur- 
prised that he thinks that of me. Am 
Ia thief? Why do you smile? Does 
he consider me a thief? 


Loutse. I think so. 

Casetita. Perhaps you do, too? 
Louisz. A little. 

Casetta. No, my dear, I do not 


rob people. On the Exchange, I take 
money. Even that, with gloves. But 
rob people? Never. Neither men, 
nor women. What am I to do? I 
liked you very much this afternoon. 
Very much. In a moment I made 
my plans. Then it developed that 
you were another’s. And his, of all 
people. It was good that I wasn’t 
completely carried away. It was easy 
to put on the brakes and stop. Well, 
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it doesn’t matter. [After @ short 
pause.] Are your parents alive? 

Louisz. Yes. One of my grand- 
mothers is alive, too. 

Casetta. Do you help them? 

Louise. I give them everything I 
earn. 

Casetta. Where do you live? 
[Louisz gazes on the floor.| Why 
don’t you answer? Where do they 
live? 

LoulsE. 
room. 

Casetta. This afternoon you said 
that your father is a breeder of ani- 
mals. 

Louise. Yes. I said that in my 
embarrassment. My father is a news- 
paper vendor at night. But we live 
rent-free in the attic-room because the 
landlord’s child is sick and must 
drink goat’s milk and there are two 
goats living in the attic with us, and 
they are in my father’s care. 

CasELLa. In other words, those 
are the ones he breeds. 

Loutst. He takes care of them. 
Really he is... rather . . . a shep- 
herd. In spite of everything, there 
is something beautiful even in that. 
When the goat stands out there on 
the window sill, he looks at the many 
roofs. Then he is restless and has 
longings, because he thinks they are 
all mountains. He would like to 
jump about on them. He has to be 
held back by force. 


In an attic—in a store- 


Casetta. And that is where you 
live. 

Louise. Here... and there. 

Caszetta. On nights like this, 


where do you usually go? 
Loutsz. To supper at Adolph’s. 
CasELLa. What about concerts, the 
theatre? 


Louise. Never. 
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CaseLtta. Don’t you like them? 

Louisz. I adore them. But how 
can I goto them? Although I’m dy- 
ing for music... . 

CasELLA. So you never get any 
finer pleasures, intellectual excite- 
ment... nothing? 

Loutsz. Yes, I do get something 
like that. I have a touch of pul- 
monary catarrh, and because of it, I 
occasionally have a very slight fever. 
I can’t quite describe how pleasant 
that is. All languid, beautiful 
thoughts. As though some happiness 
kept on murmuring in one’s ears; 
phantasies, a little fiery excitement, 
enchantment, heat... my _ cheeks 
are so red and there is such fever in 
me. Poor people also have their 
pleasures, if you please. 

CaseLta. In view of these things 

. . would I be a thief . . . if I took 
you away from all this? 

Loutsg. It would hurt him greatly. 

CasELLa. But has he the right to 
keep you in a prison? Doesn’t he 
think of that? 

Louisz. I’d not be able to stand 
it if I knew that he was suffering. 

CasEtta. The man suffers only 
when the woman is stupid and makes 
the break prolonged. With clever 
women, the combat of parting begins 
with the coup de grace. And there 
is nothing further. 

Louise [with enthusiastic convic- 
tion]. I am always saying just that. 
If one has to go, one should go sud- 
denly, without a word. One ought 
not to torture the other. [Frightened 
at what she has said.| That is— 
those that do want to get away. I 
don’t. 

CasELLa. Never? 

Louise [after not answering for a 
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long while]. Tell me. Did yours 
leave in so sensible a manner? 

CasELia. Yes. 

Louise. And... didn’t it hurt? 

CasELLa. Even the heart is appre- 
ciative of the practical. It heals faster 
if it feels that it’s not worth while to 
ache. [Louise looks down on the 
ground.| Well, it doesn’t matter. 
The main thing is that I already have 
my apartment in Nice. One drawing 
room, two bedrooms. 


Louisz. The other one... for 
whom? 
Casetta. This morning I didn’t 


know yet. At half past six this after- 
noon I knew. Now again I don’t 
know. [Loutse looks down, embar- 
rassed. To his own wax image.| 
Don’t laugh! [To Loutsz.] He 
doesn’t recognize me. This Misch 
person irritates me. What a primi- 
tive sort of thing, to accuse me of— 

[Miscx enters, hat in hand, over- 

coat on his arm.) 

Miscu. Why don’t you continue 
ine 

CasELta [nervously]. Of course, 
I’m going to continue it. I said, you 
accuse me of giving hints to this 
young lady, in front of you. 

Miscu. I did not betray that with 
a single word. 

[Puts his things on the counter.| 

CasELtLa. But you turned on your 
heels and went out after a sentence 
of mine that . 

Miscx. I have been for my things. 
And I am nervous—forgive me. I’ve 
had a bad day. And this meeting 
has upset me. Forgive me. 

Casetta. I? You forgive me for 
having burst in on you. But only for 
that. Because I stick to the fact that 
since this charming creature spoke 


*This is already in the familiar “thou,” 
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your name down there by the gloves, 
I have acted most correctly. 

Miscu. In that case then, if you 
don’t mind, I should like to ask that 
we drop this matter. 

Casetta. 1 have no_ objections. 
Then you two are not coming with 
me? 

Misco. We can’t go. 

CasELLa. But some time we'll have 


to talk of .. . real things. 
Miscu. When you’ve come back 
from your vacation. [Takes his 


things.| We'll go down to the store 
now, buy some assorted delicatessen 
food and eat it up here while work- 
ing. She will help me. 
[Industriously, impatiently, ex- 
aggeratedly brushes his hat.] 

Caserta. And how long are you 
going to remain here? 

Miscx. Until dawn. 

CasELta. Well, Ill come back 
here from the Opera Ball. By that 
time you'll be in better humor, per- 
haps. But I will not leave town 
without having raised you to an im- 
portant position. If it can’t be done 
smoothly, I'll use force. 

Misco. I cannot be given pres- 
ents. 

[Furiously keeps on brushing his 
hat.| 

CasELLa. You may always trust a 
bank director to make a gift so that 
even the person involved does not 


A difficult 


notice it. [To Loutse.] 
fellow! 

Louise. He’s always been like 
this. He has a strong character, but 
a big heart. 


[Becomes maudlin.| 
Misc. Such character sketches 
atte Séonfusions|-. .44ate not 
called for, especially from you... 
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Casetta. How old are you, 
Misch? 
Misco. I am a salesman. Isn’t 


that enough? 

Louise. He has just written a 
play. 

CasELLA. You are not quite well, 
Misch. But you seem to be happy 
enough. It seems to me, you are in 
love with each other. 

[ Silence. | 

Miscu. She... loves no one. 

[Brushes furiously. | 

CasELta. Doesn’t she know how? 

Miscxu. Oh, she knows. She 
loves her life. She is used to saying: 
life is progress. And progress is 
always something more than we 
have. 

Casetita. Bravo! 

Louisr. This is a mania with 
him. I don’t even understand what 
he is saying. 

Miscu. That isn’t necessary. You 
don’t understand it, but you live it. 

Loursz. What am I to do with 
you, when you are so clever? 

[Miscu zs now brushing hat so 
significantly, that his impa- 
tience cannot be miusunder- 
stood. | 

Casetia [breaking into a smile]. 
All right, all right. Good night, you 
two. Au revoir. Tl come up late 
to-night, before going home, to talk 
sense to you. I'll not leave town 
without that. 

[Short pause. CasELia is watch- 
ing Miscu, who has by now 
brushed his hat and is nerv- 
ously tapping the hat against 
his knee, as though saying: 
“Go on, hurry!” CasELia sud- 
denly starts out, left. Mechan- 
ically keeps on repeating, al- 
ways louder: “He was very 
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charming to me, he was very 
charming to me, he was very 
charming to me, he was 
very charming to me...” 
and so on, until he has left. 
He keeps saying it even out- 
side, behind the scenes. Pause. 
Louise looks after him.] 

Misco. Well, are we going? 

Loutsz. Yes. 

Miscu. What are you looking at 
him for? Well, yes, he was here in 
person. He himself, And now he 
has gone away. To the Opera Ball. 
In a dress suit. Chandeliers, velvets, 
music, lights, food, drinks, laughter, 
dancing, women! Women! He will 
pick to-night ...a traveling com- 
panion. He will pick some one in- 
stead of you. 

Loutsr. What do you want of 
me? 

Miscu. He will take some one 
else to the seashore instead of you. 

Louse. A lot I care! 

Miscu. But you do care. And I 
am the cause of it. And now you 
will be angry with me. 

Louse. It is always myself only 
that makes me angry! 

Miscw. Now, too? 

Louise. Yes. 

Miscu. Why didn’t you go with 
him immediately? 

Louise. You are a fool. Why did 
you run out of here so noticeably, 
just before? 


Misc. I couldn't stand his 
voice. 

Louise. He acted altogether cor- 
rectly. That’s why you became so 
mild. 

Misc. He was slimy, like a 
snake. 

Loutsz. You see, you didn’t slap 


his face, after all. 
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Misc. What? Are you trying to 
irritate me? 

Loutsz. No, I am merely happy 
that you could be so wise. I always 
get frightened of you, but now I am 
beginning to realize that your heart 
is good, only your mouth keeps on 
going. 

Miscu. Long ago... ten years 
ago, in the little tavern, at Adolph’s, 
when we used to make plans, we 
always thought: together we would 
start some large concern. In advance 
we kept on mentioning its name: 
“Misch and Casella.’ Now at last 
the firm exists. We can inscribe that 
over your heart— I am going to get 


drunk to-night. Come. We'll buy 
tuna-fish and cheese. And _ good 
strong wine. And whisky. Excel- 


lent whisky, full of fire, strong. Will 
you drink with me? 


Louise. Yes. 

Miscu. Much? 

Loutse. Yes. 

Miscu. To forget? 

Loutsr. I? What am I to for- 
get? 

Misco. I... am going to forget 


you. I'll forget you in advance. We'll 
get very drunk. All sight? 
_ Loutse [motherly]. Yes, my dear! 
Misco. We'll turn this big build- 
ing upside down. 
Louisz. Yes, darling. 
Miscu. Tell me, if you were to 
leave this poor Misch, with his gray- 


ing hair... wouldn’t that hurt 
yeu? 

Louise. Terribly. 

Miscu. Then why are you leaving 
me? 

Louisr. I don’t know. 

Miscu. In other words, you are 
leaving me? 

Loutsr. Of course I’m not, 
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MiscH. 
Louise. 


You'll stay with me. 
Yes. 


Miscu. Why will you not stay 
with me? . 

Loutse. Leave me alone. 

Miscu. Do you love me? 

Loutse. Yes. 

Miscu. How? 

Loutsz. Just now ...as I love 
my mother. 


| Martin enters right. | 


Miscu. Martin, old usurer, have 
you any money? 
Martin. For Mr. Misch I always 


have money. 

Miscu [looks at his money]. 1 
have some small change. And a 
lucky dollar. I shouldn’t like to 
change that. But I'd like to buy 
some good whisky. 

Martin. For whisky, Ill give 
you money with special pleasure. 
Will twenty be enough? 

[Hands the money to him.| 

Miscu. Of course. Thank you. 
Don’t be ashamed of it, Louise. 
After all, you did hear that even 
Casella owes money in America! 

Martin [writing in his notebook |. 
Used to be a hundred and twenty— 
now twenty—that makes a hundred 


and forty. 

Miscx. Let us say: a hundred 
and fifty. 

Martin. Let us say: a hundred 
and fifty. 


[Makes the corrections. | 

Miscu. We'll be back in ten min- 
utes, we are just going down to the 
store for some supper. [Martin 
helps him with his coat.| In the 
meantime, empty this show case and 
undress these six dolls. [Pushes the 
goods away from the end of the 
counter.| Leave this space free, be- 
cause here’s where we'll have supper. 
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Martin. Yes, sir, Mr. Misch. 
[Miscxx and Louise descend on ele- 
vator, left. MarTIN goes up among 
the figures.| Kissing your hand, 
Mr. President. [Kisses the Casella- 
doll’s hand.| Please come along, 
Your Excellency! [Carries a female 
figure down in front of the window. 
Begins to undress it.| Do not resent 
it, but now you must get undressed. 
[Holds his ear to the doll’s mouth.| 
I don’t think so. It is cold, but youl 
not catch cold. [Listens.]| Oh, non. 
sense—in front of me? But I’m 
an old man! [Listens.] Well, of 
course, a male, but a very calm male, 
really. [Listens.]| Tm sorry, there 
is no mercy. Whoever is unable to 
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[scENE: Same as Act One. 

AT RISE: It 1s well after midnight. 
The front end of the left counter 1s 
set for a meal. Remains of food; a 
few wine and whisky bottles. Miscu 
and Loultst are sitting opposite each 
other, on the right and left of the 
counter’s end. They are still nibbling 
fruit. They drink. Martin is slowly 
fussing with the dolls. The figures 
are sitting in a row in front of the 
show case, only Jeritza and RocxeE- 
FELLER are standing. The dolls have 
their profiles toward the audience as 
they sit, from left to right, as though 
they were all looking into the boxes 
on the right. Their attire has been 
changed and they sit in the following 
order, from left to right: (1) CasELua, 
in a dress suit; (2) the Russtan Prin- 
CEss, in a grand evening dress; (3) 
RockEFELLER, in a very stylish white 
suit for day wear; (4) JeRiTza, in a 
morning dress, with parasol; (5) 
Forp, in a dinner jacket; (6) the 
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undress by herself, gets undressed. 
Mustn’t be sorry about the pretty 
dress, because we'll be getting a still 
prettier one, you bet! Now, mustn’t 
act stubborn. So; that’s right. So. 
Oh, yes . . . now we'll take off this 
little dress, because we are getting a 
gorgeous new little dress instead. 
Just no shame, Your Excellency. Off 
with the little dress! [Unfastens the 
shoulder of the dress and slowly lets 
the dress down, off the doll.| And 
now nothing will remain on the little 
body. One, two, three. 
[Laughs mischievously. 
moment | 


At this 


CURTAIN 


TWO 


FRENCH CounTEss, again in a grand 
evening dress. The old dresses lie on 
the two counters. The evening 
dresses that had been brought in the 
boxes are on the right counter. The 
show window 1s completely empty 
and dark. The old decorations and 
furniture of the salon have already 
gone. The Riviera props, furniture 
and flowers, palms, etc., are waiting 
in the right corner in a heap. The 
small hand-cart is standing in the 
back, between the left counter and 
the glass case. There are two low 
wooden boxes on it. 

Misc and Loutse are definitely 
drunk. Martin is normally drunk, 
as always. 

A phonograph 1s going.| 


Louise [giggling]. Seventy-two 
enterprises . . . eighty-two  enter- 
prises . 

Misco. Seventy-two. Pack of 
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thieves! Stop that phonograph, I 
can’t hear my own voice. 

Martin. I thought Mr. Misch 
would enjoy the surprise. I dragged 
it up from the ground floor. 

Louise. Let it go, I enjoy that 
little music so much. 

Miscu. Are you drunk? 

Loutsz. Yes. I am light. I am 
flying a little. But halfway I am on 
earth. Like when a flying machine 
starts off on the field. 

Misco. Let’s go higher. To the 
clouds! [Pours wine.] Higher. 

[Drinks.] 


Martin [goes up, with glass in 


hand]. Let me also fly with Your 
Worships! 
[Clicks glasses with them. 


Starts to parade up and down 
among the dolls.| 
Misco. All the way up to the 
stars! [Drinks.] This is the way I 
say farewell to you! 


Loutst. Not farewell! I won't 
stand for your saying that! 
Miscu. But it’s that exactly. 


Farewell supper. Twice already I’ve 
found tears in my eyes. Now again 
I’m seeing things dimly. 

Martin. You are pleased to be 
having too much diversion. What 
about that work? It’s already dawn- 
ing; let us do the window, it'll soon 
be morning. 

Miscu. What do you want? We 
have dressed the company, that was 
the hardest. The rest is just play. 
Why don’t you drink? 

[Pours drink for him.] 

Martin. I am drinking. Don’t 
worry about me. I am drinking 
calmly. For me this is not a holiday 
like it is for Mr. Misch. [Drinks.] 
To the beautiful lady’s health! 1, 
poor slave! 
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Misco. We are both of us slaves, 
Martin. Only I am more handsome 
than you are. 

Martin. That could be argued. 

Misc. But we are dogs, just the 
same. You are a mongrel and I a 
silken Pomeranian. Whoever works, 
is a dog. 

Martin. Whoever has money, is 
a man. 

Louise. 
this. 

Martin. The pretty lady is also a 
worker. 

Loutse. 
organizers 
times. 


I don’t like 


Socialists! 


I am not a socialist. The 
have called me many 
While I remain pretty and 
young, I am going to be a capitalist. 
Once I get homely and old, I'll let 
myself be organized. 


Martin. How can you talk like 
that? 
Louise. If you'd only not bother 


about farewells! 

Misco. Aren’t you going to kiss 
me? 

Louisz. Of course I will. 

[Long kiss. Muiscu, after the 
kiss, passes in front of the 
dolls, all the way to the right 
end of the row.| 


Louise [sits down before the 
counter|. I am as light as a feather. 
I am as sweet as sugar inside. Oh, 


you dear music! ([Shouting, to 
Miscu.] Don’t go away from me! 

Miscu [at the right end near dolls}. 
I must see whether they’re all in 
order. 

[Martin picks up the Casella 
figure, together with its chair, 
and places it next to LoutsE.] 

Miscu. Why are you taking it 
away from there? 


Martin. Mr. President sits here. 
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Next to the pretty lady, whom he 
loves. 
[Stands behind doll, grinning.| 

Miscu. Old procurer! What are 
you doing? Bring it back instantly. 

[Martin wants to take the doll.] 

Louise. You aren’t going to take 
it. It stays here. [She takes the 
doll’s hand.| Good evening, dear 
Mr. President. 

Miscu [to Martin]. You'd better 
be paying attention to this. Look 
what you did here. Her Excellency’s 
stockings are wrinkled. What sort 
of thing do you call this? She can’t 
sit in the window like that. [Kneels 
before the doll, adjusts stockings.| 
This must be tight. Say, stop that 
phonograph or I'll kill you. 

[Martin goes out up stage left. 
The phonograph stops. Mar- 
TIN comes back.| 

Louisz [during this, to the Casella 
figure|. Mr. President, I see that you 
haven’t yet had a dance at the Opera 
Ball. Your things are still so neat. 

Misco [to the woman figure). 
Your Excellency will forgive me for 
daring to reach above your knee. 
[Does so.| But you really can’t sit 
in the window looking like this. 

Louise. I must congratulate you, 
Mr. President, upon your new dress 
suit. 

[ Laughs]. 

Misc [rises]. And, if you please, 
your shoulder should be a bit less 
covered. More nudity. [Adiusting 
it.| Do not forget that the window 
is going to represent a seashore resort. 
You go there to capitivate, because 
you are immoral and do not earn 
your bread by work, as I do, but with 
your body. 

[Loutse laughs aloud.| 

Miscu. Don’t laugh. Cry! 
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Loutsr. I won’t cry. I feel won- 
derfully well. [Holds the Casella- 
figure’s hand.| Why should I cry? 

[Bends her head on the Casella- 
figure’s shoulder.| 

Miscu. Because you have made 
me unhappy. Don’t bend your head 
on his shoulder, do not long for him, 
you'll get him anyway—already you 
are his. 

LoulIse. 
you want? 

Miscw. Don’t flirt with him. 

Lourse. You area fool. [Laughs.] 
My head is so heavy now, I am 
dreaming of life. Oh, Misch! I 
won’t become an old woman. I have 
but two or three years more. [ Whis- 
pering, to the doll.| ‘Take me away 
from here. 

Misco [to Martin]. You see? 
So oughtn’t a man to break him? 

Martin. Where would that get 
us? 

Louise [cuddling up to the Casella 
figure|. Don’t let me go. This man 
wants to drag me back into the 
cellar. I want the sun! I have pul- 
monary catarrh! I want air, I want 
flowers. 

Misco. Just keep on 
Out with it, at last! So you do not 
love me! You are going with him! 

Louise [to the Casella figure]. 
Pll tell you the truth—I do not love 
even you, no, no... really ...1 
love that other one, that poor boy. 
I can’t help it. Take me away from 
here! Save me! A fur coat for my 
father in winter! Have me educated! 
I want to play the piano! I want to 
learn English. I want to be cultured. 
Show me how to eat, where to live. 

Misc. Where to live? Hotel de 
Paris, Hotel de Baccarat, Hotel de 
Sunray, Palace de Homard, Hotel 


Leave me alone; what do 


talking! 
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de Mayonnaise, Hotel de Million! 

Louise. He doesn’t know! How 
should he know these things, poor 
fellow! How! 

Misco [to a doll]. You! Tell 
that thieving banker to say to that 
poor dazed girl that I know these 
things from prospectuses, bills of fare, 
advertisements, placards, newspapers; 
because of poverty, hatred, envy and 
longing I know them, therefore I 
know them better than the Duke of 
Orleans, for he knows these things 
merely because of boredom. Tell her, 
you rich blackguard, that I am 
ragged, but I know better... I 
know it best! 

Louise [to the Casella figure, in 
triumph|. You are not ragged! 
Your dress suit is marvelous. Now 
I am playing with a doll. In my 
childhood I had none, anyway! 
What a beautiful doll! What a good 
doll! 

Miscu. Enough! 

Loutse [shouting]. Not enough! 

Miscu [leaps toward her|. 1 won’t 
stand for it! 

Louisz. You have no rights. No 
rights at all. 

Miscxz. I won’t stand for it. 
away from him! 

Louise. The man is drunk! 
[Drunk, shouting.| You have noth- 
ing to do with me! Are you jealous? 
What do you want? You yourself 
said that it would be like this. You 
said that you wouldn’t be able to 
prevent it. You said that you hadn’t 
the strength. 

Misc. I have no strength? Now 
I am drunk, now I have strength. I 


Go 


have strength for everything! Get 
away from him! 
Louise. I won’t go. This is not 


a man. This is a doll, you donkey! 
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Miscu. Go away from there or 
Pll do something that . . 

Loutse [screaming]. I won't go! 

Miscu. Just you wait! [Dashes 
over.| Then I’ve got to use another 
language with you. 

LoutsE [screams and jumps away 
from the doll]. He is crazy! 

Miscu [to the Casella figure]. If 
she won’t go...then you must 
leave my mistress. Beat it, thief! 
You won't? [To Martin, who is 
hanging on to his arm.| Leave me 
alone! [Thursts him away.| I am 
saying it for the last time: clear out! 
No? You look at me coldly? You 
are not afraid? Wait, then, scoun- 
drel, now at last I’ll say it to your 
face. Now I am not bowing, now I 
do not stammer, now I am_ not 
frightened, now I'll tell you who you 
are. You are a blackguard! You 
are a robber. You are a thief. You 
are a fence. Me, too, you cheated. 
You stole from me. I loathe you, 
hate you, detest you. I never did like 
you, I always shrank from you with 
disgust, you scoundrel, you highway- 
man, you bandit— Aren’t you in- 
sulted? Why don’t you jump up? 
Why don’t you strike me? You sit 
there and grin? Then listen here. 
You'll stop grinning in a minute. 
You are a scoundrel, like all of your 
kind. You invite the girl to supper. 
But first you make me finish the 
heavy work. You make me pick out 
a girl from among the millions—get 
her washed, teach her—and take 
away her innocence. You are getting 
her all ready, the finished product, 
picked out, washed—as a calm 
wanton whose tears have already 
been dried. I have already broken 
her parents of the habit of expecting 
her home in the evenings, but / re- 
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ceived the slaps from her father, and 
it was J her mother tried to kill. I 
have already prepared her. It will 
no longer be your duty to marry her 
if she should get a child from you. 
Always I am making things easier 
for you, everywhere I smooth your 
path, because everything that was 
difficult and dirty, I suffered in your 
stead! You merely come, smile ele- 
gantly, get her, all ready, and take 
her. Is that what you think? No, 
you scoundrel. This time you’ve met 
your match. Now you'll have to 
settle accounts with me! 

[Whips out his revolver.| 

Loutsr [screaming]. What 
you doing? 

Misco. Keep quiet! 
tence, now, and execution. 
you scoundrel! 

[Empties all the bullets of the 
revolver into the doll. Loutst 
keeps on screaming.| 

Martin [frightened]. Good God, 
Mr. Misch! For God’s sake! 

MiscH. Don’t moan. [To 
Loutse.]| Not a word out of you. 
Now I’ve done it. Give me whisky! 
[Drinks. Steps up to the figure.| lf 
you move, you die! [To the doll, 
panting with excitement.| And now 
... give me your money! [Takes 
the red wallet from the doll’s pocket. | 
If you betray me, you all die! [Bends 
toward the doll.| Are you still living? 
Did you die? You don’t move! 
Scoundrel! Give me your dress suit! 
[Tears the coat off him, the vest, the 
necktie. His own coat he flings away. 
One by one he dons them—the neck- 
tie, the vest, the coat. During this:] 
Now I’ve done it. I have murdered 
you and robbed you. Well, let there 
be a world-wide scandal, if there’s 
one needed. I have murdered the 


are 


This is sen- 


Take it, 
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great Casella and robbed him! Let 
the stories come out in the news- 
papers! Well, now you see that I 
have strength. [To Two WorxkmEn, 
who have entered right at the sound 
of the shots.| What do you want? 
Don’t move, because you'll die! 
[Points his revolver at them.| 
Martin. Good God, what a scan- 
dal! 

[Goes to the Two WorxKMeEN, 
tries to calm them, mutely in- 
dicating that Misc 1s drunk. 
The Two WorkMeEN stare at 
Miscu 7n fright. | 

Louise. What did 
What are you doing? 

Misco. What am I doing? I am 
having my fling. I, Misch, am hav- 
ing my fling. I, the dog, have turned 
into a human being. I, the coward, 
have found courage. Don’t gape. 
Drink! In this world, this is the 
only way I can still get money and a 
dress suit. Now you will come with 
me to the Riviera, and immediately, 
at that! Don’t tremble! Drink! 
Farewell, store! We're off! [To the 
workers.| Don’t gape. Drink! The 
slavery is ended! Now I come, 
Misch, newborn, in a dress suit, and 
I am wild! Now there will be sun, 
ocean, ecstasy, pleasure, concert, and 
mayonnaise. Now comes Count 
Monte Cristo, who has become rich 
in order to punish the evil and reward 
the good! Now there will be life, 
as much as one can wish for. High 
society, soulful conversation and 
warm food. Because one has to eat, 
in order to use his heart and brains 
to good purpose. While hungry, one 
can feel anger only! But now we 
are no longer angry with any one! 
We love every one! We are going! 


We are going! Hotel de Million, 


do? 


you 
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incognito. .. . The 
his mistress . . . incognito, in a dress 
suit. . . . Count Fontainbleau, Prince 
Marseillaise, Baron France! [To 
LouiszE, who is weeping.| Don't 
cry! Why are you all staring? If 
you betray me, you die! Don’t cry. 
Come! Escape with me! [Seizes 
her arm.| Let us escape! 

Louise [in the midst of her tears; 
drunk]. Where ... darling? 

Misco. Where you were longing 
to go. Now I am taking you. 
The Riviera! 

Loutsz. Really? 

Misco. Really. 

Loutsr. When? 

Miscu. Now! Immediately! With 
the first train! 

Louise. But am I to go this way 
... like a beggar? 

Miscu. Of course not! Don’t 
mind anything! [Leaps to right 
counter, ruammages among the even- 
ing dresses, scattering them here and 
there.| Poverty is ended! Now 
comes free life, adventure, and lux- 
ury. I'll show them. Hurrah for 
the League of Nations! Oh, you in- 
toxicating, beautiful Liberty! Dress 
in gold and silk! Put this on! Or 
this. Here is number 4867! And 
4684! Whichever you like better. 
[Throws her an immense pile of 
glittering dresses across the stage.| 
Put both of them on! Put on a hun- 
dred of them! 

Louise [drunk, screaming, laugh- 


We'll stop there 


murderer and 


ing]. Crépe Marocain . . . the new 
model! Mine? 

Misco. Yours! All of them, 
yours! 


Martin. Holy Lord God, what's 
going to happen here? . 
Louise [hastily selecting]. This 
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No, this one with the 
gold braid! Or this lace one! Em- 
broidery!] No! Yes! Oh! Shall I 
go home? Where shall I take them? 
Where shall I put them on? 

Miscu. Don’t go away. 


flowered one! 


Don’t 


get sober. Drink! Put them on 
here! 
Loutsr. This lace one! Where? 
Miscu. There in the corner! Im- 
mediately! Move, run! Hurry! 
One, two! 


LouisE [while running out up 
stage left with a dress, keeps on 
screaming and laughing]. This one? 
With the lace? [Jumps back.] The 
one with the fur? [Flings a dress 
away, picks up another one from the 
ground.| No. The lace one, after 
all! This one with the gold? No. 
The lace one! You dear life! You 
precious, beautiful, sweet dresses! 

[Rushes out up stage left.] 

Miscu. Hurry! Let’s go! Before 
the police find out! 

Martin. But Mr. Misch, what’s 
going to come of this? 

Miscu. Keep quiet, or you die! 

Martin. Mr. Misch, this will 
cause a scandal, the like of which 
was never seen. 

Miscw. Don’t talk. If you're 
afraid, drink. [Goes down front 
left.| And now, quickly! Forward! 
Hurry! Before my angel gets 
dressed. It must be finished! [Com- 
manding.| Window display! 

[Martin and the Two Work- 
MEN wildly attack the Riviera 


set. | 
Miscrz. Grab it! Don’t be afraid 
of it! One, two! Riviera .. . for- 
ward! 


[Martin with the Two Work- 
MEN quickly sets the Riviera 
display. | 
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Miscx [giving commands during 
this]. Background! Sky, without 
clouds. Sunshine. Sidewalls. Trees, 
bushes, flowers. Blue ocean. Sweet 
waves. Little white sails in the dis- 
tance. Landscape! Palms. Flowers, 
flowers! Marble railing. Sunshine! 
The two standing figures against the 
railing! You beautiful Jeritza, you 
wonder nightingale! And that well- 
dressed gentleman, as he talks to her. 
He says to her: “I was there yester- 
day at the Metropolitan .. . divine 
artist, you sang more beautifully than 
ever. Honor me in my skyscraper, 
ten times in succession, for supper!” 
[The two standing figures are in their 
places.| Go on! The sitting ones. 
So, in order. Beautiful Russian 
Princess, Tatiana Semionova, Princess 
Woronzieff! Next to her, Ford, the 
automobile king. The doors of his 
factory spit out a hundred autos per 
minute! Go on! Madame La Com- 
tesse de la Beautiful! On the side. 
Go on! In the distance, English 
battleships. Formal dinner at the 
Admiral’s. Look here, Rockefeller, 
just stand there without fear, you 
have time to gaze. After all, your 
income is a billion dollars per hour. 


Flowers before them! Sunshine! 
Music! Music! An orchestra on the 
waves! [To Martin, who has run 


up to the Casella figure.| What do 
you want? 
Martin. Where shall we put this? 
Miscu. Leave that there! Don’t 
you touch it! That one’s dead! Brr! 
Let it go! 
Martin. Huh! 
[Leaves it in disgust.| 
Misco. Go away from it. Let us 
go on. Life is ours! Jump to the 
switch. Light! Sunshine! Riviera! 
[Martin switches on the electric 
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lights. The Riviera flares up. 
A magic picture in scintillating 
sunshine, rich colors. The 
other parts of the stage are 
dark. Only the Riviera dazzles 
the eye. Loutsk appears in the 
darkened, up-stage, left corner. 
The sparkling evening dress 1s 
on her now. She is childish, 
drunk, happy, foolish. Keeps 

on giving little screams. | 
Loutsr. Where are you? Look 
at me. You brave, murderous Count! 


See how beautiful I am! Are we 
flying? 

Miscxu [goes toward her|. Hurry. 
Can we go? 

Loursz. Yes. Immediately? 

Miscw. Right away. Only this 
one sip more. Before our long 
journey. [Drinks.| And now, 
courage. Don’t be afraid. 

Louise. I am not afraid. I am 


flying. Dear, dear, handsome, wild 
murderer! Where are we going? 
Miscx [has drawn her to the left, 
where they huddle against each other. 
LoutsE clings to him, afraid. From 
out of the darkness he shows her the 
bright picture|. There. Look. 
There it is. Pretty? 
Louist. Wonderful! Wonderful! 
Misco. Come... to live! 
Martin [who thus far has been 
standing by the left counter, next to 
the hand-cart, now noiselessly pushes 
the cart forward, almost under 
them]. All aboard! The express is 
leaving right away. 
Miscu. Come quickly. 


most missed the express. 


We al- 


[He helps Louise get in. He 
also sits down. They are sit- 
ting opposite each other. 


Miscu is facing in the direc- 
tion they are to go.| 
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Martin [during this, to himself]. | 


Locomotive storing up water. 

[Drinks, shouts.| Pecel, Tatatovaros, 

Paris, London, Riviera, all aboard! 
We're off! [ Whistles.] S-s-s-s-s! 

[Imitating the sound of the 

train, slowly begins to wheel 

the hand-cart. The course of 

the train is slowly across the 

stage, from left to right. Dur- 

ing the entire journey, MARTIN 

keeps on slowly imitating the 

train, in the manner of chil- 

dren: “S-s-s-s-s.” During this, 

Loutst and Miscu gayly con- 


verse, naively impersonating 
the so-called “traveling pub- 
lic.” | 


Miscu. Heavenly country. We 
are coming to the mountains now. 
Can you see the Alps? 

Loutsz. Yes, I see them. Snow! 
Snow! There is snow on top. That 
one there is Mont Blanc. 


Miscu. Steeples! Steeples! Do 
you see? That’s Paris! Do you see? 
Loutsz. I see. Ah, Paris! How 


quickly we’re going! 

Miscu. Well, what would you ex- 
pect, on an express? 

Loutsz. Did you tip the conduc- 
tor? 

MiscH. 
for you. 

[Hands money to Martin, be- 
hind.| 

Loutsz. He deserves it, because he 
gave us a separate compartment. Oh, 
how happy I am! 

Martin [pastes a slip on the box]. 
Reserved Compartment! 


Not yet. Here, a million 


Miscu. That heavy fog there is 
London. 

Loursz. Are we going that way, 
too? 

Miscu. Of course. The express 
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reaches every spot. Look at those 
beautiful fields. Crops coming along 
nicely. 

Loutsr. Aren’t we going to cross 
any bridges? 

Misc. We are even now crossing 


many bridges. Forests. Gardens. 
Look, a waterfall! 
Louisz. Beautiful villas. This is 


Italy already. 

Miscu. ‘That’s right. Olive trees 
to the right. Orange groves to the 
left. 

Martin [reaching the right side of 
the stage, whistles|. Close the win- 
dows! Tunnel! 

[Pushes them off the stage. Off 
stage the hissing sounds are 
still heard. They are already 
seen coming back, in the rear, 
returning to the stage.| 

Loutss. I can see the ocean. 

Misc. There it is! It just peeped 
out. Look, how the sun is shining. 
What fine people—sunning them- 
selves on the shore. Get ready, my 
dear, we'll be there very soon. 

Loutsr. The baggage? Duty? 

Miscx. Don’t bother about it. My 
valet will take care of it. My secre- 
tary, too. 

Martin [wheels the cart in front 
of the show window]. Riviera! All 
out! 

Miscw. At last we are here. 
[They alight.| Come, my dear—and 
now act very refined. [To Martin. ] 
Our baggage to the Hotel de Mil- 
lion! 

Martin [puts food and drinks into 
the car and pushes it off right]. Din- 
ing-car! Switched over to the third 
track! 

[Runs off right with the car.]| 

Miscu [bravely steps up on the 
platform, among the dolls, introduc- 
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ing himself to Ford]. My name is 
Count Misch, adventurer. The lady, 
who is standing here, is my mistress. 
Lady’s name is Mercedes. Carmen 
Mercedes. Not Louise. She is not 
a Countess as yet. For the time 


being, my family opposes it. But I 
am going to marry her. The lady 
longs to be among you. Will you 


have a little whisky? No. Aha—you 
are used to cocaine and morphine. 
Waiter, a liter of cocaine for this 
choice company. I’m paying for it. 
Sit down, Mercedes, and order what- 
ever you want. [As though talking 
to a waiter.| What kind of caviar 
have you? Beluga or Malossol? 
Doesn’t matter. Bring both of them. 
Mixed. And one... two... three 
... four... five portions of mayon- 
naise. Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
a very interesting man. The news- 
papers write about me. Among gen- 
tlemen, I can say this-—I trust to your 
discretion. I murdered the famous 
Casella. [To Forp.] Mr. Ford, are 
you not? From America? My name 
is Count Misch. You don’t offer your 
hand to me? The jury will acquit 
me. But for this insult my seconds 
are going to see you to-night at the 
Casino. [Turns his back on him. 
Louise sits down next to Foro. 
Miscu 7s standing in the center, be- 
tween Foro and the Russian woman. 
To her.| Princess Woronzieff, are 
you not? We met at the English 
Admiral’s dinner, on His Majesty’s 
ship. I received your scented letter. 
[To Loutse.] What’s this? You sit 
there, next to the man who insulted 
me? 

Louise [to Forp]. Thank you for 
the compliment, Mr. Ford, Coming 
from you, it.was very sweet. 
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Miscrz. What’s that? 


even answer me? 

Louisr. Don’t mind him, Mr. 
Ford. Don’t bother with him. He 
is nervous whenever I say a word to 
any one. 

Miscu. Is this solidarity? Already 
you are flirting with my enemy? Be- 
cause he is rich? [To the Russian 
woman.| But please, but please, 
wait, Tatiana Semionova, don’t be 
impatient. 

Loutst. Thank you for your ques- 
tion. I have not been to America as 
yet. My papa has no time to accom- 
pany me. 

Miscu. What, you are conversing 
with him? 

Loutse [to Forp]. 
newspaper publisher. 
newspapers. 

Miscxt [to the doll]. I am not jeal- 
ous, Princess. But I must watch over 
her, because I want to make her my 
wife. 

Louise. He lies, because he’s jeal- 
ous. But it is very easy to get rid of 
him. My father is a famous goat- 
hunter. When are you sailing, Mis- 
ter? 

Misco. Do I seem restless? You 
are right, ladies. That’s because I 
suffer so on account of Mercedes. 

[Sits down between the two 
dolls. | 

Louise. This is not the life for 
me. Mr. Ford will take me farther. 
The Riviera is monotonous. Don’t 
you find it so, Princess? Always just 
ocean and sun, cards and jewelry. 

Misc. You're tired of it already? 
I want to pay! 

Louisz. He’s taking me to Egypt. 
There he has pyramids and camels. 
Come with us, Madame Jeritza. 
From there we are going to Japan. 


Don’t you 


My father is a 
He has thirty 
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You will sing for us on the ship. 

Misco. The Riviera is no longer 
enough for her. 

[Laughs bitterly.] 

Loutsze. Not enough! Take me 
to America! We will be your guests, 
Mr. Rockefeller! 

Miscu. Are you getting familiar 
with him, too? 

Louise [clinging to Forp]. 
it’s him I love! 

Miscu. Why him, and why not 
me? 

Louise [to Forp]. Did you hear 
that stupid question? [To Miscu.] 
Because he takes me further on—up- 
ward. 

Misc [shouting to the dolls]. 
Ladies and gentlemen! Do you see 
what is happening to me here? Will 
you stand for that without a word? 
I will not stand for it. I rebel now. 
I am going to tell everything. Be 
prepared for terrible things. 

LoutsEz [to Forp]. You are giving 
me the ship? Oh, thank you. The 
Captain must come to me in the 
morning to take my orders. 

Miscu. Ladies and gentlemen! It 
is not worth while to murder for a 
woman. On my word of honor. I 
know. 

Louise [cries out wildly]. Why 
do you harp on that one murder all 
the time? He can still boast of such 
a thing after a world war! 

Miscu. Ladies! I am_ excited. 
And now I am going to tell every- 
thing. [To a doll.| Do not inter 
rupt me, please. I discovered this 
woman in a dirty dressmaking shop. 


But 


[To the doll.) Right away. Just 
have patience— She was going 
around wearing slippers. I skipped 


supper for five days in order to buy 
her winter shoes. [To the doll.] Do 
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you know what that means? You do 
not. [To other doll.| She was this 
thin, because she did not eat. I got 
her a position in the department store 
and I bought winter shoes for her 
father, too. I bought winter shoes 
for everybody. 

Louise [to Forp]. I’ve just noticed 
what stylish shoes you have. 

Misco. I shared my dinners and 
suppers with her. On account of that 
I lost two pounds in a week. 

Louisr [to Forp]. You use _per- 
fume, don’t you? 

Miscu. I brought her two liters of 
milk every day. 

Loutssz [to Forp]. Not all women 
like perfumed men. I do. 

Miscu. Ladies, all the trouble was 
caused by Casella, who noticed her 
to-day in the department store. 

Loutsr [to Forp]. We'll 
breakfast in bed—together. 

Miscu. This poor girl was in- 
stantly dazed, overwhelmed. 

Louise [to Forp]. It is in the 
morning that I am most charming! 

Miscu. What am I to do, please? 
Shall I force her to remain with me 
in poverty? I have far more honor 
than that. 

Lousie [to Forp]. 
chocolate for breakfast. 

Miscu. I had to act quickly. So 
I did act quickly. I murdered that 
scoundrel of a seducer and robbed 
him, just so that I might show this 
woman a life of luxury, happiness! 

LoutsE [to Forp]. You are going 
to marry me! 

[Seizes the doll’s arm.] 

Miscu. And now, look, do you 
see what she is doing? 

Louisr. Marry me! I am going 
crazy for want of a child! But what 
am I to do? Shall I give birth to it 


have 


We'll have 
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in a hospital? Shall I bundle it in 
rags? Shall I place it in an asylum 
for foundlings? I want an English 
nurse for my child! Two English 
nurses in nice, stiff, white uniforms! 

Miscu. And now look at her! 
Hear it! 

Louise. Not in rags, sick! I saw 
a white lacquered model nursery in 
a department store, with white tables, 
glass closets. I wept all night. Snow- 
white enamel, metal, glass, rubber. 
Porcelain dishes, thermometers, ster- 
ilizers, cups, scales, bottles, spoons— 
like a nice, clean kitchen. A little 
sanitarium! I remember every piece! 
Pictures from fairy tales on the walls! 
White cradle! And that good milk 
smell, as the milk was boiling! 

Miscu. Do you hear? Well, can 
I give her all that? 

Louise [to the Forp doll]. And 
you will respect me, because I will be 
a decent mother and you will give us 
your houses and factories and every 
child will get a ship and a captain, 
and I'll get prettier and more loving 
after every child! 

Miscx#. No!! 

Louise [screaming, crying, laugh- 
ing, shouting]. And my mother will 
be a grandmother, and she'll get a 
little house and grandfather will get 
a great coat and you will buy me all 
California and everything will be 
ours—all America—and even in my 
dreams I will not remember those 
poor sales-clerks always wondering 
whether I am pregnant or not! 

Miscu [gets up, bellowing]. 1 
can’t stand it! Ill die of this! 

Loutsz [shouts him down]. You'll 
not die of it! 

Miscu [shouting]. I won't play 
any more. [Jumps up.] Ladies, I 
am not a man of the world, I am not 
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a Count, I am only Misch, an ageing, 
ragged sales-clerk! She is right! I 
am selfish, I am a cheat, I am a fool! 
I am not Count Misch! I am Count 
Jackass, I am Count Moses! [ Weep- 
ing, keeps on tearing off the dress 
coat, the vest, the necktie.| This is 
not mine, nor is this mine. I stole 
all this, this is not I. I’m not going 
to play any longer! And I murdered 
in vain for her! And she did right 
in denying me. And she left me, 
and she was right. And she cast me 
off, and she was right. And, on top 
of that, she punishes me and there 
she is right, too. Do not murder for 
woman! Is it worth while? [Break- 
ing into sobs.| Would it be worth 
while even if it were possible? Isn’t 
it better that it’s impossible? [In 
shirt-sleeves, weeping, sits down on 
the right edge of the platform. 
Covers his face. Weeps silently. 
Loutse goes down, sits next to him.| 
What do you want of me? 

Louisz. I pity you, because you 
suffer so. 

Martin [sneaks in left, goes up to 
the murdered CasE.ta figure. Stand- 
ing next to it he whispers mysteri- 
ously, making a megaphone out of 
his palms|. Telegram!—“Arriving 
in the morning. Casella.” 

[Begins to dress the CasELLA 
figure, in the corner, in the 
suit discarded by Miscu.| 


Misc. What are you doing? 
Leave that alone! 
Martin. Why? 


Miscu. Leave it, he’s dead. 
Martin. Of course he isn’t dead. 
Miscu. . But I shot him dead. 
Martin. Don’t shout. A rich man 
dies when he feels like it. A couple 
of professors came and cured him. 
[Dresses figure.| 
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Miscu. He can’t come here. I 
killed him! 

Martin. You did not kill him. 
You only emptied a few bullets into 
his lungs. What is that for a rich 
man? A matter of money! 

[During this, he keeps on dress- 
ing CASELLA.] 

Loutsz. Don’t you understand? 
He can’t die, because he has a great 
deal of money. The doctors, profes- 
sors, all flock to him. Even those 
whom he had not called. They fly 
to him in airplanes, whole flocks, like 
crows on the fields. The sky is dark 
with the many flying professors! 


Misc. I don’t want him to come 
here! 
Louisre. He must come here, be- 


cause he is convalescing. He is com- 
ing to the Riviera, to recuperate. 
[Whispering.| He’s not a human 
being! Just a doll! 

Misco [erying out]. When I 
killed him, he was a human being! 
I know! I don’t want to see him! 

Loursz. Are you afraid of him? 

Miscu. Yes. 

Louist. What? You can be afraid 


at last? ~What’s this? 

Miscu. This is something with 
which you and your kind are not ac- 
quainted. Conscience. What is go- 
ing to happen to me? 

[Martin having seated the 


CasELLa figure in the show 
window, now rolls up his own 
trousers. | 
Louisr. What are you doing? 
Martin. I am a lackey at the 
President’s. He has hired me at last. 
[Stands in front of Louise and bows.] 
Beautiful lady, Mr. President Casella 
He has just arrived and 
He 


sent me. 
wishes to see Your Ladyship. 
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said you were to come immediately. 
He commands you. 
[LoutsE rises and starts out.| 
Martin, [acting the lackey, an- 
nounces her]. The Countess Misch. 
[Bows and shows her the way 
to CasELLA. | 
Louse [ascends the platform, sits 
down between the CasE.ia figure 
and Forp. Leans her head on the 
doll’s shoulder|. Didn’t I say that I 
should have left him without fare- 
wells? [At this moment CasELLa 
enters left, in the back. Loutsr does 
not see him. Vehemently.| 1 should 
have gone without a word, during 
the afternoon—the first minute! 
CasELLa. Good evening, Louise! 
[Louise jumps up, screams. | 


Miscu [sobs aloud]. What hu- 
miliation! 

CaseLta. Good evening. Is that 
you, Louise? 

Loutsz. Yes. 

CasELLa. What dress are you wear- 
ing? 


Louisz. A grand, evening toilette. 


CasELta. What’s going on here? 
[To Martin.] Who is that over 
there? 

Martin. Don’t you recognize 
him? 

CasELta. He is covering his face. 

Martin. Because he is crying. 
That’s Mr. Misch. 

CaseLta. Misch? 

Louise. Yes. 


CaseLta. Why is he crying? 

Louise. On account of whisky. 

CasELLA. Funny. I also drank, 
and I am laughing. 

Miscxt [looks up at him, crying]. 
That is why I weep, because you are 
laughing. 

CasEtta. Forgive me, but this is 
comical, finding you here. Louise in 
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this finery, and you, the future direc- 
tor of my department store, half-nude, 
weeping. Oughtn’t I to laugh at this? 

Louse [comes down to Miscw, pat- 
ting his head]. Don’t laugh! It’s 
easy for you to laugh at us. 


Casetta. But what is that dress 
you are wearing? 
Louise [only now awakening]. 


Jesus, Maria! My dress! 
[Rushes out, up stage left.] 

Martin [whispering in CasELia’s 
ear, as though trying to betray every- 
thing|. Number 6846... . 

Casetta. I gape, like a stranger 
who has just arrived. Porter, what 
is your name? 

Martin. I didn’t do anything, beg- 
ging your pardon. 

CaseLta. What is your name? 

Martin. Martin Acs, begging your 
pardon. 

Casetia. Martin Acs, what’s going 
on here? 


Martin. Please, Mr. President, I 
am a little drunk. 
Casetta. Don’t be uneasy, I am 


also drunk, but I am very drunk. 
[Goes up on platform, sits down in 
Loutse’s place, between the Forv and 
CasELLa figures. Assumes the same 
pose as the Caseiia figure. To the 
figure.| This is a surprise. A tri- 
umph of science. .[Looks at Forp.]| 


Who is this Not Ford? 

Martin. Yes, he is. In the num- 
ber 604 dinner jacket! 

Casetta. Oh, my! I owe this 


man a hundred thousand dollars! 
[Gets up, lost in thought.| Such a 
plain little working-girl! What beau- 
tiful plans I had for her! [Looks at 
the CasEtya figure. Bends toward it.| 
What is this? What’s wrong with 
your vest? What are these holes? 
And your shirt-front is burnt. Speak. 
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Why don’t you speak? Porter, what 


is your name? 

Martin. Martin Acs, begging your 
pardon. 

Casrtia. Martin Acs, what’s hap- 
pened to this vest? 

Martin. Mr. Misch shot into it. 

Casetta. What? Really? 

Miscu [gets up]. Really. 

CaseLta [to the CasEta figure]. 
And you still live? How many bul- 
lets did you get? [Looks.] Three. 


Four. 
Miscx. I shot all six into it. 
CasELLA. Then two of them went 


astray. Too bad. [To Miscu.] And 
tell me, please, what has he done to 
you? 

Miscu. He seduced my mistress. 

Casetta [to the CasELia figure]. 
You scoundrel ... you do such 
things in my absence? [To Miscx.] 
He says that not a word of it is true. 
You are seeing things. 

Misco. I am not seeing things. I 
saw with my own eyes how the girl 
held his hand, loved him, embraced 
him; you stood for all that, you sat 
there calmly, as though it were the 
most natural thing. 

CasELLta. But what was I to do, 
when I was made of wood? 

Miscw. Then answer now for 
what you did before. 

Casztta. But you have already 
shot me! 

Miscx. But you got well and you 
are here. A nice little murder, if 
after it the corpse appears in two edi- 
tions. Only I have luck like this! 

Caserta. If you mix me up any 
more, I won’t know myself which 
one of the two I am. 

Miscu. You are the one with the 
figure. You are responsible for him. 
Don’t keep on hiding from one to 
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the other. When you seduce her, 
you are made of flesh. When I call 
you to account with a revolver, you 
are of wood. I am I. But you are 
not you. You are your money. So 
isn’t it all the same what you are 
made of? 


Casgetta. Now I hardly know, 
either. 
Miscu. I was overcome with bit- 


terness. And when my _ mistress 
wanted to sit in your lap, I shot you. 
That’s what happened. 

CasEtta [to Forp]. Please, tell me, 
Ford. You just looked on, while 
they shot a man here who owes you 
a hundred thousand dollars? What 
sort of a business man are you? 

Miscu. I am more sober now, but 
ll stand for what I did. 

CasEettA. In any case, you are 
more sober than I am. [Studies him. | 
You are a great big boy. 

Misc. How cruelly you look at 
me. Now you'd like to shoot me to 
pet even. 

CasEtLa. No, my boy. [Points to 
CasELLA figure.] Perhaps he. Not I. 
[Comes down to him.] To start 
shooting, when you are freed and 
your fancy roves drunken, without 
fetters, that’s you. You want to hear 
my thoughts, altogether freed, unfet- 


ered? I’d like to take out my 
pocketbook. 

Miscu. Why? 

CasEeLta. That you might give me 
he girl. 


Misc. To buy her from me? 

Casetta. Yes. If you are sober, 
you will not dare to point the re- 
yolver at me. And I do not dare to 
produce the money. After we are 
drunk, both of us reach into our 
sockets. You into your hip-pocket, I 
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into my coat-pocket. How much does 
that girl cost? 

Misc. What a filthy question! 

Casetta. Well, do you see now 
how it hurts when one gets so. . 
blasé . . . you selfish child? Are 
you the only one allowed to hurt to 
the quick? You shot me. You are 
a rebel. I am a capitalist. This is 
the way I fight for the one I like. 
That is to say, this would be the way 
I'd fight if I were another sort of 
person, and if you were another sort 
of person. And if she were another 
sort of person. 

Miscxt [sarcastic]. 
Love? 

Casrtta. More. The potent meet- 
ing of two forces. In the case of 
two clouds, they call this lightning. 
In the case of two human beings, it 
has no name as yet. But it is just 
as clear and just as inevitable as light- 
ning. You also realized this, other- 
wise you would not have murdered 
me. 

Miscu. And you recognized my 
rights, otherwise you would not have 
offered me money. 

Casetta. No one has rights. Only 
God has rights. There are pains 
which must be soothed with the 
aid of drastic medicines. 

Miscu. Mine will be soothed with- 
out medicine. Simply by my realiz- 
ing that it is better so for her. Take 
her away, gratis. Even if I wanted 
to, I could not sell her. Because she 
is no longer mine. By the same 
token, I might sell you the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Casetia. I do not buy salt water. 

Miscx. Too bad. I could sell you 
many tears out of my surplus. I 
have no strength against this world. 
I stand aside. 


You love her? 
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CasELLA. You are honest. 

Misco. That’s not enough. I 
want to be more. 

CaseLLtA. More than honest? In 


our calling, that’s called a “sucker.” 

Misc. That’s what I want to be. 
T’ll tell you something. Ill pay you 
to take her away. 

Casetta. How much? 

Miscu. Not much. As a symbol, 
one dollar. Let this signify that you 
did not take her away but that I was 
freed of her. Only a dollar, because 
I have no more money. 

CaseLta. Hand it over. Business 
is business. Learn from me how to 
handle money, Misch! [Takes the 
dollar from him.| T\l immediately 
apply this to my account. [Throws 
it into Forv’s lap.| There remain 
99,999! 

| Louise enters in her own dress.| 

Miscu. Louise, I gave him money 
to take you away from me. The 
peace of my soul was in his hands, 
and he sold it to me for a dollar. 
He gave it cheaply. [I still bleed, but 
Iam calm. I would have perished of 
it, were you to stay with me. Go 
with him. 

[Louise keeps on looking from 
one to the other.| 

CasELLA. This is the sober truth, 
what he just said. Here two men 
have talked it out with each other. 

LoutsE [to Miscu]. I am _ not 
going with him. [Clings to Miscu. | 
Is this true? [There is no answer.]| 
Don’t make a joke of this. I am stay- 
ing with you. [To Casetza.] Please, 
all this was foolish. Don’t look at 


me so. I love this poor boy. I am 
not going. ... 
CasELLaA. You repeat it so many 


times, that I am bound to respect it. 
The glory was too short. [To Ca- 
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SELLA figure.| Well, now speak, you 
grand lady-killer. Now you are in 
order again, because I am going 
away. Come to think of it—wait! 
You'll not do any crazy stunts again 
in my absence. Porter! 

Martin. Order? 

Casttta. What is your name? 

Martin. Martin Acs, begging your 
pardon. 

CasELtLaA. Martin Acs, I want to 
take home my head. Screw my head 
off this ridiculous man and wrap it 
up in paper. 

Martin [handling the head of the 
CasELLa figure]. These heads do not 
come off, kissing your hand. 

Casetta. I’m glad that even in 
such situations I do not lose my 
head. Send the whole thing to my 
home in the morning. [For a while 
he looks at Loutsz, who is tightly 
holding the stubborn, silent Miscx; 
then he says very softly.| Au revoir! 

|Bows, and goes away. Pause.| 

Miscu. By the way ... what was 
this whole thing? 

Louise [touches her forehead]. 
Foolishness . . . a dream. 

Miscu. We were not asleep. We 
were too much alive. That, too, is a 
dream. 

Louise. He has gone. 

Misc. It was terrible, the thing 
that happened here. 

LouiszE. You paid him to take me 
away. 

Misco. Yes. 

Louise [erying]. But when I love 
YOU. (lac. 
[Falls on his neck.| 

Miscu. Tell me, my heart . 
am I to escort you to him, or will you 
go alone? 

Louise. How can you say that? I 
want to stay with you. 
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Miscu. Crying? 

Loursz. Crying! 

Miscw. Whom are you crying 
for? Me or him? 

Louisz. For myself. 

Miscx. Whom do you love? Him 
or me? 

Louise. Why do you always ask 
this same question, you stupid men? 
It is the most stupid question in the 
world. 

[Turns away and wipes her 
eyes. | 

Miscou. Well, go, my dear. I am 
staying here. I'll have to start work 
in an hour! The employees are just 
about coming in. Ill go up on the 
sixth floor, to the furniture depart- 
ment. I'll choose the most beautiful 
leather couch there, and I'll lie down 
on it for an hour. [Turns off the 
lights over the Riviera.| Good night, 
Riviera! [To Loutsz, softly.]| God 
be with you! 

[Hurries away right.| 

Louise. God be with you. 

[Only after Misctt has gone, 
does she lift her head slowly, 
looking after him sadly. Et- 
vira enters left.] 

Exvira [surprised]. Louise! 

Loutse [startled; turns]. Who's 
that? Is it you? What are you doing 
here? 

Exvira. I just came in. They’re 
opening the store already. But what 
about you? [Looks around.| What 
went on here? Are you already here? 


Or are you still here? Where is 
Misch? 
Loutsr. Elvira. Listen here. Ask 


nothing. Before going to bed you 
must put a glass of water by the bed 
for Misch. Never forget that. 

Exvira. I don’t understand you. 
Why do you say this? 
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Louise. Do not ask. Listen. 
[Very much touched, rapidly, softly. | 
When they bring his shirts home 
from the wash, always look at the 
buttons and see that none are miss- 
ing, because that makes him very 
nervous. 

Exrvira. Louise! 

Louise. No Louise about it. On 
Sundays, let him sleep till ten o’clock. 
On week-days he gets up at six. He 
drinks his coffee black without sugar. 
He does not eat chopped meat. He 
eats nothing with tomatoes. He likes 
mayonnaise. The windows should be 
open, winter as well as summer. If 
his throat scratches, while swallow- 
ing, immediately send for the doctor, 
as his tonsils are sensitive. Buy him 
only glycerine soap, because his skin 
is also sensitive. Do not let him live 
in his present room, because it has no 
air. Go higher, rather, but into a 
sunny room. 

[ Cries. ] 

Exvira. Louise! 
LoutsE [crying]. 
dest day of my life! 

Exvira. How I envy you! 

Louise [sobbing]. What do you 
think of my luck! [They embrace 
each other, giving little cries. Etvira 
weeps, Louise laughs, then Exvira 
laughs and Loutst weeps. In a voice 
full of tears.| Take care of him, 
please. Oh, yes. He drinks tea for 
breakfast—and let him sleep till ten 
o’clock on Sunday. And when those 
terrible days come, try to cheer him. 

Exvira. What days? 

Lourse. When we are going to 
promote him. He'll be broken up 
with sorrow. Be next to him in those 
trying hours. Convince him that it is 
not I he has to thank. Now... go 
to him and stay with him. 


This is the sad- 
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[Takes her hat and coat.} 

Etvira. Where is he? 

Louist. He went up to the furni- 
ture department on the sixth floor, 
poor thing. But if he is lying down, 
do not wake him until you have to. 
Go. ... [She is already by the ele- 
vator, left.) God be with you, 
Elvira! 
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Exvira [at the elevator, right]. 
God be with you, Louise. 

[They enter the elevators at the 
same time, LoutsE steps into 
the elevator, left, and Exvira 
into the one, right. The two 
elevators start simultaneously, 
Louisz’s down, Exvira’s up.| 
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CHARA CIE RS 


THE ACTOR 


THE ACTRESS 


Lizz1E, her maid-of-all-work 


[SCENE: 


Actor [entering]. Good evening! 

Lizzie [sorting some clean linen]. 
Good evening! 

Actor. Isn't 
home? 

Lizzie [almost gruffly]. 


your mistress at 


No! 


Actor. When do you expect her? 
Lizziz. I don’t know. 

Actor. When did she leave? 
Lizzie. I don’t know. 


[ Pause. | 

Actor. Do you think I ought to 
wait for her? 

Lizzz. I don’t know. 

Actor. How is it possible that she 
is not at home yet? She is not play- 
ing to-night, and on such days she 
usually dines at eight o'clock. Now 
it is already quarter past nine! Didn’t 
she say when she would be home? 

Lizzz. No. 


Acror. Isn’t she going to eat at 
home? 

Lizzrz. I do not know. 

Acror. You don’t know? What 


do you mean, you don’t know? Have 


The Actress’ apartment.] | you prepared dinner or haven’t you? 


You ought to know that. 

Lizzie [almost gruffly|. Leave me 
alone. 

[Starts to leave the room.] 

Actor. You vile creature, I’ll mur- 
der you. I'll murder you yet! You'll 
shorten my life! You'll send me to 
the penitentiary yet—for I will mur- 
der you. Stay here. 

Lizzie. Let me go out. 

Actor [grabs her arm]. 
stay here and confess. 

Lizz1z. Since when have we been 
pals? Don’t talk to me that way. 
Let me go. 

Acror. 


You'll 


You dare talk this way 
to Sovari? The famous Sovari? Is 
this the way to talk to me? To me, 
at whose sight managers tremble? 
Lizziz. Let me go. 
Actor. No, you will 
I don’t care if you are uncouth. I 
know that you are, anyway. As a 
matter of fact I am glad you are nasty 
because I know that when your mis- 
tress comes home, she’ll be nasty, too. 
Nevertheless, I will murder you if 


confess. 
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you lie and are silent and keep secrets 
and conspire and are false and help 
her to deceive me. You are to die, 
Lizzie. You won't even be conscious 
of it, and all of a sudden I will come 
in and you will be dead. 


Lizzie. Let me alone. What do 
you want of me? 

Actor. Who was here this after- 
noon? 

Lizziz. I do not know. This 
afternoon? I was out to get some 
yeast. 


Actor. . You do not know? This 
afternoon you were out to fetch 
yeast? Very well. When did she 
leave the house? 

Lizziz. When I got back, she was 
gone. 

Actor. When you got back she 
was gone. Very well. Whose cigar 
butt is this in the ash tray? 

Lizziz. You left that here yes- 
terday. 

Actor [pointing to an ash tray]. 
And you have not emptied that ash 
tray since? 

Lizziz. No, neither will I empty 
it to-morrow. 

Actor. Do you accept money? 

Lizziz. Oh, yes. 

Actor [takes some money out of 
his pocket}. How much do you 
want? What’s the price of your con- 
fession? 

Lizziz. Put it back! 
money from you. 

Actor. Whom do you take money 
from? 

Lizziz. From my mistress. 

Acror. And from Count Tibor, 
with whom you are in league, from 
whom you accept money, whom you 
aid against me, you villain, against 
me! I foresee that in the end I will 
go to jail on account of you. What’s 
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that perfume I smell in the linen? 
Where did you buy the new perfume? 
Don’t bother to answer. You don’t 
know. Very well, my child, very well. 
How it all will end I have already 
told you. What’s this new perfume? 
Who bought it for her? 
[Doorbell rings.] 

Lizziz. My mistress is coming! 
Don’t worry, I'll tell her all about 
you. In just another minute you'll 
hold your peace. 

Actress [enters with Lizzie. Looks 


through the Actor as if he were not 


there at all}. How long has he been 
here? 

Lizziz. Not very long. 
about ten minutes. 

Actress [very loud]. Did you tell 
him to wait for me? 

Lizz. No. 

Actress. Then why is he waiting? 

Lizziz. I don’t know. 

Actress. Did you tell him that I 
would not be home for dinner? 

Lizziz. No. 

Actress. Why didn’t you tell him 
that I didn’t say when I would be 
home? It is an accident that I am 
back so early. I have told you hun- 
dreds of times not to let anybody 
come into the house while I am out. 

Lizziz. What can I do against 
brute force? 

Actress. Very simple. Call a po- 
liceman! Understand? 

Lizziz. I understand, kiss your 
hand. Next time I will do that. 

Actor [after a pause]. Half past 
nine. Half past nine. 

Actress. Quarter past. 

Actor. Half past. 

Actress [nervous]. And if it is 
half past? And if it’s quarter to ten? 
Or half past twenty-nine? What busi- 
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ness of yours is it? Who are you? 
Are you my husband? 

Actor. Where were you until half 
past nine in the night? 

Actress. Nowhere. 

Acror. Bum! Bum! Where were 
you from two in the afternoon till 
half past nine? I'll murder you. 

[Picks up a chair.| 

Actress. Now, now, now—no the- 
atricals. Out, out! 

Actor [puts the chair down]. 
Where were you until half past nine? 
We shall die together, for it cannot 
go on like this any longer. We'll die 
in the Turkish bath. First Pll shoot 
you, then myself. My nerves can’t 
stand this any longer, you faithless 
one, you deceiver, you good-for-noth- 
ing, you bum. 

Actress. Monkey. Give me a kiss. 

[Reads the paper.] 

Actor [sighing]. Shocking! 

Actress [reading the paper]. Sit 
by me, you monkey, and kiss me here. 

[Points to a spot on her neck.] 

Actor. Don’t read the paper now. 

[He sobs.] 

Actress. Now, now, now. There’s 
no reason for you to start crying right 
away. Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self? The famous, the great, the 
Sovari cries like a baby. 


Actor [stifling his sobs]. God, 
how unhappy I am! 
Actress. That’s enough. Quite 


enough. Behave. Will you do it again? 
[They kiss.] 

Acror. Where were you from 
two until half past nine? 

Actress. I did not leave the house 
until four. 

Actor. That’s not so, because I 
was here at half past two and you 
were no longer at home. Some- 
thing is happening to you, Sciarelli. 
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Something’s stirring inside of you 
again—I feel it. For a while you be- 
have, but now you are starting all 
over again. What is the matter with 
you? What do you want of me? 
Why do you torture me? Do you 
love another? What is the matter 
with you? Do you want to kill me? 
To ruin me? On days when you tor- 
ture me like this, at night I play like 
a ham. You are ruining my talent. 
You are robbing me of my bread. 
What do you want? Where were you 
this afternoon? Answer me, other- 
wise I don’t know what I'll do. 

Actress. I was at home. I just 
went over to the neighbors, to the 
Reiners’. 

Actor. The 
home all day. 

Actress. That’s why I came right 
back. 

Actor. I sat here from half past 
two until half past three and you 
didn’t come. Did it take you an hour 
to come back here from the neighbor- 
ing house? 

Actress. [I came back immedi- 
ately. On the stairs I met the janitor 
who told me that his wife had just 
had a new baby boy. So I went right 
down with him and looked at the 
little boy. He was born early to-day. 

Actor. Sciarelli, that is not true. 
The janitor’s wife had a boy three 
months ago. I know because I gave 
her money then. If this is the same 
child, you are a liar, but if it is a new 
one and only three months after, it is 
a miracle. 

Actress. I saw immediately that 
it was an older child. They fooled 
me. They always think up things to 
make me give them tips. 

Actor. And then? 
you go after that? 


Reiners’ weren't at 


Where did 
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Actrzss. I stayed at home until 
seven. 

Actor. That is not so. 

Actress. Oh, yes, it is so. 

Actor. It is not so because at half 
past six I was here again and you 
were not at home. Besides, the match 
that I put into the keyhole was still 
untouched, so you were not home at 
all after I left here at half past three. 
You have lied again. You are over- 
run with lies. 


Actress. And if I did lie? What 
are youP Who are you? Are you 
my husband? 

Actor. Starting again. Starting 
all over again. 

Actress. Yes, it is starting. But 


if you wish, it will stop. Everything 
will stop. I have had enough of this. 
Everybody is amazed that I still talk 
to you. 

Actor. Who is amazed? Mrs. 
Froschel is amazed. Pia Putzi is 
amazed. And you give a darn about 
them? They are the ones who set 
the standard for you? Do you know 
what I'll do to them? Don’t get me 
excited or I'll tell you what I'll do. 
And the manager’s wife is amazed 
too, eh? The manager’s wife who 
cannot count even on her hair the 
number of lovers she has had, be- 
cause her hair falls out quicker than 
the number of her lovers increase. 

Actress. Yes, every one thinks it 
is ignoble of you not to want to marry 
me. If you do not respect me then 
do not come here, and if you do come 
here, make no scenes, because you 
have no right to. Why do you come 


here? I know—that’s all you want 
me for. 

Actor. For what? 

Actress. For that. That’s what 


everybody says. 
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Actor. You are starting again. 

Actress. Yes, { am starting in 
again. Every day I am humiliated in 
some way. Up to now society did not 
know just where to place me, but 
here I have my exact position: in this 
lousy theatre I am just the least per- 
son, because not even Sovari wants to 
marry me. 

Actor. “Not even Sovari.” What 
kind of talk is that? Who is Sovari 
that they dare to speak of him in such 
manner? Who said that? 

Actress. I did. 

Actor. And I repeat what I have 
already said a hundred times. Sovari 
is a respectable man who cannot swal- 
low your past in one gulp. 


Actress. My past? How ungen- 
tlemanly! Even to say such a 
thing! 

Actor. You force me to. “Not 


even Sovari!” Am I so unimportant 
that I must marry anybody at all in a 
hurry? May I not doubt, consider, 
hesitate? Have I no honor? I have 
a respectable, poor family; a poor but 
proud mother and a poor, respec- 
table sister who is in despair because 
I and you—I and you...I... 
and with you... 

Actress. Out! Out! 

Actor. No wonder I lose my tact 
when you get me excited. 

Actress. My past. What do you 
know of my past? 


Actor. Lieutenant Sterzhofer in 
Graz. 
Actress. I took French lessons 


from him, and I am grateful to him 
for them. Every day he gave me a 
lesson. He labored over me. Quite 
unselfishly! 

Actor. Judge Pauli. What kind 
of lessons did he give you? For 
when the lieutenant was gone, he be- 
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came the daily caller. You even went 
to Vienna with him! 

Actress. What should I have 
done? He happened to be going 
there at the same time. 

Actor. Pharmacist Zeislhuber. 

Actrsss. In the first place he isn’t 
a pharmacist. He owns a drug store. 
You are crazy. 

Actor. Robert Stein. 

Actress. You are not normal. 

Actor. Hugo Kaudersch. 

Actress. Kaudersch!! 

Actor. Ahlfelder. 

Actress. Ahlfelder!!! 

Acror. Lieutenant Sauerwein. 

Actress. Good God! 

Actor. Dr. Stickerz. 

Actress! You're a pig! 

Actor. Bela Kern. 

Acrress. Idiot! 

Actor. Wollmann, Pumpke, Ru- 
dolfi, Grassel, Stern. 

Actress. Stern!!! 

Actor. Jodlebauer! 

Actress. Stern!!!! 

Acror. Hambacher, Keller, Worzel. 

ACTRESS. 

Acror. ‘That’s interesting. Only 
Stern bothers her. 

Actress [pointing to the door). 
Out with you! 

Actor. I forgave all, all of this, be- 
cause I am mad; you are right in one 
thing—I love you like a madman. 

Actress. Get out of here! 

Actor. I wouldn’t say a word if 
you behaved decently now. But you 
are starting all over again. Now I feel, 
I know that you want to deceive me, 
that you are deceiving me. 

Actress [goes to the door and 
shouts]. Lizzie! Call a policeman. 

Lizzir [voice]. Yes, madame. 

Actor. It is enough to drive one to 
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despair, how a woman can drive one 
out of one’s mind. 

Acrress. Please do not exert your- 
self. A policeman will be here pres- 
ently. The authorities will attend to 
the rest. 

Actor. But it is revolting—all the 
things that I have said. I cannot even 
recognize myself any more. You can 
see even from how confused I am 
that I become quite mad when you 
torture me. It is clear... how 
much I love you. 

Actress. You can tell it to the au- 
thorities later. You wanted to murder 
me. That is a criminal offense. 

Actor. Is that so? Now, if I had 
broken a plate, that would have been 
something. But things that one only 
says? 

Actress. You monkey. How can 
you be so nervous? 

Actor. You deceived me. Do you 
love me? Say that you love me. 

Actress. As soon as you recover 
your sanity. 

Actor. It’s coming back now. Just 
one more thing, my dear. Permit me 
only this one single question, and 
after that it will be all over. It will 
be as beautiful as it is becoming to 
two artists, gentle and kind. 

Actress. What is it? 

Actor. When you came home just 
now, you rang the bell. 

Actress. Yes. Well? 

Actor. Why did you ring? 


Actress. I can’t—I don’t under- 
stand you. 
Actor. You do not? My child, 


just think. Please don’t misunder- 
stand, but I know that usually you do 
not ring because you have a key. 
Lizzie has a key, too. Perhaps I am 
not indiscreet when I admit that even 


I have a key. Why did you have to 
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ring? What did you do with your 


key? 

Actress. You want to ask to whom 
I gave my key. 

Acror. I do not express myself so 
rudely. 

Acrress. You are so funny... 
because Lizzie’s key was in the lock 
from the inside. 

Actor. That is not true, because 
ten minutes before you came I opened 
the door with my own key. The lock 
was empty and Lizzie has not moved 
out of this room since. Where is 
your key? Do not bring Lizzie’s key 
here, for then she will have none. 


Actress. You see, everything is be- 
cause of this. 

Actor. Because of what, and 
what is? 


Actress. Everything is because of 
this, and this is why everything is. 
Because of this cross examination, be- 
cause of this sickness, because of this 
jealousy. All unhappiness comes 
from that. That’s why I dare not 
move, I dare not say anything, be- 
cause to you everything is a lie and 
an excuse. One of the keys has been 
lost. Lizzie lost her key. 

Actor. Why did you say then that 
it was in the lock from the inside? 

Actress. Because I do not dare to 
say anything any more. You are like 
a madman. You force me to lie even 
though you know there is nothing I 
hate so much as lies. 

[She weeps.| 

Actor. If you didn’t cry now, then 
everything would be all right. But 
since you are shedding tears there 
must be something wrong about this 
key. 

ACTRESS, 
thing? 

Actor. Because you tell all sorts of 


How can you say such a 
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lies. Because nothing is true. Neither 
the superintendent, nor the Reiners, 
nor going away, nor coming home, 
nor the losing of the key. Nothing is 
true. You were seen beyond the rail- 
road with Count Tibor and the Count 
kissed your neck several times and 
finally put you into a cab and you 
drove away from there. You stopped 
in front of Tibor’s mansion and you 
went inside with that man. Do not 
tell me that you went in for a minute 
only because you went in at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Don’t say 
that you came right out because you 
came away from him exactly at nine 
o'clock. Ill murder you, you... 
you! One more move and you will 
be on your knees in front of me. 
[Clutches her arm.] 

Actress. Let go of my arm. 

Actor. Never. 

Actress. I'll bite your hand. 

Acror. I’d like to see you do that. 
[She bites his hand.] Very well, Vl 
let you go. Had you not bit me now 
you would have died. The beast pro- 
tects herself cleverly. You will never 
see me again. Adieu. 

Actress [rings the bell. To Lizziz 
as she enters|. Lizzie, didn’t I tell 
you to call a policeman? Why didn’t 
you do as I told you? 

Lizzrz, I thought you were just 
saying that. 

Actress. Run right out and get a 
policeman. One cannot even be sure 
of one’s life. 

[Lizz1E exits.] 

Actor. You will die. 
told about everything. 

Actrrss. So you work with spies? 

Actor. I saw you, too. You are a 
revolting woman. One more word 
out of you and I'll tell you what you 
are. 


I have been 
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Actress. No, no, I could not sur- 
vive that. 
Actor. And yet ... ah, there is 


still a spark of decency left in you. 
Don’t cry. 

Actress [sobs]. If you say that, I 
cannot survive. 

Actor. Your poor mother out in 
the country in her little room . . . if 
she had seen. If she only knew what 
you have become. 

Actress. Leave my mother alone. 

Actor. That good, fine, clean old 
woman. That saint, that martyr. 

Actress. Don’t mix my mother 
up with it. Don’t insult my mother. 

Actor. I? Insult her? I am sorry 
for the poor woman. If she only 
knew what has become of her child. 

Actress. What do you want of me? 
Why do you embitter me? Why do 
you tear my heart out? You use my 
mother to stop me from deceiving you. 
Very well, you shall know—know 
what you do not know. Yes... 


Actor. Well? What? 
[Pulls a revolver out of his 
pocket. | 

Acrress. You shall know it! Put 


that knife away. 
Acro. It isn’t a knife, it’s a revolver. 


Actress. Well, then, put it away. 
Actor. You will die. 
Actress. I could not survive it. 


Actor. So you admit it. Briefly, 
you admit it. Say it, my child. Don’t 
be afraid. You need not be sad over 
my broken heart. Say that you ad- 
mit it. 

Actress. In the first place, this is 
my apartment. And in the second 
place, it is already half past ten. 

Actor. Only quarter past. 

Actress. Half past. But it is all 
the same. A stranger has no right to 
create a disturbance at night. Go 
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home. I never want to see you again. 
You have no right here. 

Actor. I have no right. 
Count Tibor has rights. 

Actress. He has just as much 
right as you have. 

[She rings for the maid.] 

Actor. That’s fine. Thank you. 
Do you know what you are? I'll tell 
you what you are, you . 

Actress. What do I care? Say it. 
This isn’t the first time you will have 
said it. [To Lizzre as she enters.] 
Lizzie, have you prepared supper? 

Lizzie [giving her a piece of bread 
and butter]. I did not know that 
you would be home. 

Actor [sitting sideways, to him- 
self]. A man who sacrificed his 
name, his career, his everything for a 
woman .. 

Actress [to Lizziz]. If there were 
only some cold cuts here at least. 
Is there none of the ham left? 

Actor [still talking to himself}. 
Aha, aha. And what for? Just to 
have his most beautiful and truest 
feeling insulted. 

Lizzrz. You ate the last of the ham 
bone yesterday. 

Actress. That’s right, I ate from 
the ham bone yesterday. 

Actor [still to himself]. 
who has only one single fault... 
the woman he loves . 


But 


A man 


Actress. Is Blau’s delicatessen 
closed? 

Lizziz. Oh, yes, at this time of the 
night. 


Actor [to Aimself]. Artists’ fate! 
Ha, ha! Artists’ fate! 
Lizziz. But I can get something 
cold from the saloon. 
Actor [to himself]. 


gullible man. 


The fate of 
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Actress [to Lizziz]. That will be 
the best. 

Actor [to himself]. Faith, honor, 
reverence, a true and manly virile love 
—does that mean nothing to you? 
Answer, Sciarelli. 

Acrress [to Lizzie]. What shall I 
eat? We had herring yesterday. Let 
ituberac, swlerutsbeis 

Actor [to her]. All of the values 
of the soul and of the body are ac- 
cepted as gifts! The most important 
—the soul! 

Acrress [to Lizzie]. A few slices 
of salami, some tongue, and some 
liverwurst. 

Actor [to her]. . with which 
one then becomes bored; for you are 
tired of my soul, are you not? 

Acrrsss [to Lizzie]. Anda dill pickle. 

Actor [to her]. And then I’m 


dragged in the mud! In the mud! 
Lizziz. Beer, too? 
Actress. Dark. 


Lizz1z. We have apples here. 

Actor [to her]. And the demand 
that we forge an eternal bond! Do 
you think that is right? 

Actress [to Lizzig}. 
money? 

Lizzie. Yes. But, madame, if you 
please, the dark beer... 

Actor [to her]. How do you 
reconcile that with the demand that 
I lead you to the altar? 

Lizziz. His dark beer is no good. 
I'd rather bring light beer. 

Actress. Very well. And if he has 
no salami, then bring some ham. 

Lizziz. I'll bring whatever is fresh. 

Actor [laughing bitterly]. Lizzie, 
you are well trained. When I have a 
lot of money I’m going to buy you. 

Lizziz [to Actress]. Please don’t 
be angry with me for not preparing 


Have you 
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supper, but you said that you would 
not be home this evening. 

Acror. Briefly, you had planned to 
dine @ separée. 

Actress [to him]. Yes, a separée ... 

[She eats the bread and butter.| 

Actor. She eats serenely as a child 
—an innocent, hungry little girl. 
Briefly, a separée was planned. 

Actress. Yes, separée. 

Actor. Then why are you still sit- 
ting here? Why are you eating here? 
A poor, cold actor’s supper in this 
exquisite atmosphere? 

Actress. The separée was planned. 
Let’s not forget that. I am a separée 
lady. Get out! I never want to see 
you any more. 

Actor. I know, I know. I have 
known for the last half hour that you 
want to go away from home. Now 
you want to go away in the night. 
You are dressed. 

Actress. Why are you wearing 
full dress? 

Actor. Because none of my other 
suits are any good. 

Actress. In a separée. 

Actor. Something like that. 

Actress. Well then, my dear, go. But 
go now—really, quietly, and forever. 

Actor. Very well. Very well, 
you'll see. Very well, my precious. 

[He goes out. Lizzie enters with 
a tray on which 1s the supper. | 

Actress. Is he gone? 

Lizzrz. Yes. 

Actress. Didhesayanythingtoyou? 

Lizzz. He said that I would see, 
too. 

Actress. What did you answer? 

Lizziz. I? Nothing. I closed the 
door behind him. 

Actress [looking at the food]. 
What did you bring? 
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Lizziz. A nice ham bone and a 
bit of red wine. 
[There is a noise outside.] 


Actress. Did you hear that? 

Lizziz. Did you hear that? He is 
gone, now. 

Actress. Look out the window. 


Lizzie [looks out the window). 
He is going away. 

Actress. In which direction? 

Lizzie. Toward Church Square. 
Nowhehas stopped. He iscoming back. 

Actress [sighing]. If only some 
day it would get to the point where 
he wouldn’t come right back when 
he goes away forever. 

Lizziz. He didn’t come in. 
has passed the house door. 

Actress. I see him better from 
here than you can, looking at him. 
He is brandishing his cane in the air. 

Lizziz. Yes, ma’am. 

Actress. That is for Count Tibor. 

Lizziz. He is kicking the air with 
one foot. 

Actress. That’s for you. Let him 
be, and come here. 

Lizzie [comes to her]. He is a 
good man. He is like butter, like 
oleomargarine. He does whatever 
you want him to do. 

Actress. How do you know what 
I want? That is what you believe. I 
will be his wife as soon as I want to. 
Now the question is something else. 

Lizzie [at the window]. He is 
coming, he is coming! He just rang 
the house door-bell. 

Actress. Lizzie! 

Lizzie. Yes, madame? 

Actress. Salt, pepper. 

Lizzizr. My God, forgive me! 

Actress. This is your fourth year 
with me but never has it happened 
that nothing was missing. 


He 
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[The Actor enters. Silently 
paces the floor.| 

Lizziz. Wouldn’t you like to eat 
something? 

Actor. Aha, you want to poison me! 

Lizziz. How well you guessed it. 

[She hurries out.] 

Actor. What’s this? Lizzie is nice 
to me? It seems that you have for- 
given me while I was not here. 

Actress. You were not here? I 
thought you were here. 

Actor. I had gone. 

Actress. So? I didn’t even notice, 
When you go away it is as when 
other people come in. 

Actor. I went away and came back. 

Actress, Naturally. And I was so 
happy at last to be able to eat in 
peace. 

Actor. But you haven’t eaten a 
single bite since I left. 

Actress. Oh, yes I did. 

Actor. You are just beginning to 
eat your dinner and the bread and 
butter . . . there were exactly three 
bites in it. Here they are: one, two, 
three, and you just bit for the fourth 
time. I observed that carefully. 

Actress. What do you want to 
prove by that? 

Actor. That you stopped eating 
when I left. Don’t make yourself 
worse than you are, you precious, you 
sweet. Now that I am watching you 
eat, I could cry again... 

Actress. Do I eat so beautifully? 

Actor. No, when you eat, it touches 
me because you don’t do that on the 
stage. Your eating is still mine, it is 
real, it is personal, it is you. Eat, 
sweetheart, eat... with this bread 
and butter in your hand all is right, 
is personal, personal, personal. 

Actrsss [puts the bread and butter 
aside]. Wait a minute. I must put 
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my bread and butter away, to em- 
brace you. Do you love me? 


Actor. I adore you. 
Actress. Much? 
Actor. Madly. [He kisses her.] 


Personal; that, too, was personal! 
[Lizzie enters bringing a pail 
with a bottle of champagne in 
it. | 
Lizziz. Take care, please, the 
champagne is in it! 
Actor. What did Lizzie say? 
Actress. Something about cham- 
pagne. We should be careful. 
Acror. Now sit down there, my 
sweet little kittykins, and eat, my pre- 
cious. I will serve you. [Looking at 
the champagne.| Oh! It’s French! 
Mumm’s! Where did you get this 
Mumm’s? 
[Pours some into a glass.] 
Actress. I'll tell you, but don’t get 
excited. Count Tibor sent me two 
bottles of it. [The Actor pours the 
champagne back into the bottle.| 
What are you doing? 
Actor. I refuse to drink any of it. 
Actress. Don’t start again. When 
we get married everything will be 
mutual anyway. ... We'll put our 
salaries together, and even the gifts 
will belong to both of us . . . If you 
get anything from the public you will 
give me half, will you not? 
Actor. All of it, precious. 
Acrress. Then why don’t you 
drink some of this? 
Actor. Why did the Count send it? 
Actress. For me to drink it. 
Actor. But how? What was the 
reason? He wanted to come here at 
night and drink champagne. 
Actress, But, please .. . 
Actor. How did he suddenly get 
the idea of sending two bottles of 
champagne? 
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[Again fills the glasses.] 

Actress. They played some sort of 
an amateur performance and this 
Count Tibor played a Jew... 

Actor. A Jew! 

Actress. He needed a big, black 
beard and came to me. I told Hanzs 
Scheller and he went and made up 
the Count Tibor as a Jew. He got 
ten marks for it, which were very 
welcome because the poor fellow has 
five children and the sixth one is on 
the way. There you are. 

Actor. Six children? That’s right. 
But what has that to do with the 
champagne? 

[He drinks.] 

Actress. Oh, didn’t I tell you 
about that? He sent these two bottles 
of champagne by Scheller because I 
recommended Scheller to him. Count 
Tibor scored a huge success in the 
piece. That’s simple enough. 

Actor. Because you told this story 
so quickly, it is far from being true. 
But now it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. I have a principle: I do not 
drink of free champagne which de- 
siring counts send my wife. 

Actress. And the gold cigarette 
case that was given you by the red- 
headed Mrs. Rado? Did you hesitate 
to give that to me? Did I ask you 
what you got that for? 

Actor. But permit me, I gave her 
lessons! 

[He drinks.] 

Actress. You gave her lessons! 

Actor. I coached her movements 
for an amateur performance. 

Actress. Movements! See? 
is the same. 

Actor. Well, then, if it is the same! 
[He drinks.| Phoey! I am a good- 
for-nothing because I drink this cham- 
pagne! Phoey! 


That 
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[He drinks.] 

Actress. Yes,nowyouare disgraced, 
You pighead, you genius, you ox! 

Actor [embracing her]. Can’t we 
always talk to each other so nicely 
and pleasantly? 

Actress. You ... you wonderful 
one! My God! Why am I not as 
talented as you are? 

Actor. Well, you mustn’t demand 
too much. 

Actress. All this aggravation is be- 
cause I am not worthy of you. A 
second soubrette with a small voice 
...and the very best comic don 
vivant, the very, very best . . . and 
what will you be when you have 
developed fully! 

Actor. If I could live in quiet 
peace ... if you didn’t torture me, 
I could develop. 

Actress. You will develop, my 
sweet, you will develop. 

Acror. And will you be true to me? 

Actress. I am true, you ninny, 
only I do not show it! 

Actor. My angel, if only I knew 
what it is you want of me. Because 
you want something, I am certain. I 
hereby kiss away your tears and you 
will tell me what you want. 

Actress. Call me Emma. 

Actor. Sciarelli, I am already used 
to this, your glorious name. 

[He drinks.] 

Actress. Glorious! At other times 
you do not of me speak like this. 
At other times you look down on me. 
You do not consider me talented. 

Actor. I? You? Chancellor, 
have you any other wish? 

Actress. Only one. . . just a sin- 
glevoners.. 

Actor. Well? 

Acrress. And that is the most im- 
portant one. Seriously. 
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Actress. What do you mean? 

Actor. Now I'll find out why I 
suffered so much this evening. 

Actress. Why do you stand di- 
rectly in front of me at the end of the 
second finale in this new operetta? 

Actor. I stand directly in front of 
you? 

Actress. Yes, you cover me. You 
hide me from the audience. 

Actor. In the second finale? 

Actress. Yes. Once in a hundred 
years I have a small rdle in which I 
could stand out and even now you 
stand in front of me. 


“Oh, you little, droll king’s son, 
Oh, you little, droll king’s son, 
You king’s son, king’s son, king’s 


” 


son, 


Then I, who play the Princess, lean 
over toward the table on the right 
and collapse on it because the king’s 
son leaves me. And you come as the 
Premier and sing: 


“That our hope, our salvation 
Shall not desert us, desert us,” 


And we sing: 


“Desert us, desert us, desert us, 
desert us, desert us,” 


Isn’t it so? 

Actor. Yes, desert us, desert us, 
desert us. Well, and— 

Actress. So then. Now I have the 
opportunity to do a nice bit: I sob, 
wring my hands, look up to heaven, 
faint—all beautiful things, all effec- 
tive—and what happens? You stand 


right in front of me. 
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Actor. Sciarelli? I stand in front 
of you? 

Acrrzss. Yes. You see? You don’t 
even notice it. In the beginning I 
didn’t say a thing, because I tried to 
sob behind your back. I stuck my 
head out, but all in vain, because you 
jump around. When I stuck my 
head toward the right, you jumped 
toward the right. When I stuck it 
toward the left, you jumped toward 
the left, so the audience does not see 
me and my entire réle is spoiled. 

Actor. So that is why you tortured 
me so here all evening? 

Actress. What can I do so long as 
I have no other weapon? 

Actor. SothatiswhyIshould marry 
you? That is why my sister should 
jump out of a fourth story window? 

Actress. This is the first time I 
hear about that. Very nice. You kept 
quiet about that until now. 

Actor. I am not accustomed to 
threatening with the suicide of others. 

Actress. I am so unhappy, Sovari, 
I am so unhappy. 

[She sinks on the table.] 

Actor. Sciarelli, this is no time for 
jokes. One question. Pardon, but 
just a single question. What am I in 
that piece? 

Acrress. You are the Premier. 

Actor. Well, what do you think? 
That there is no acting to that part? 
The Premier simply sings that he is 
overthrown, that his career is done 
for? Do you know what kind of 
pain that is? It is one of the greatest 
blows in life and it is the duty of the 
actor to express that, to reproduce it. 
So when I say: “done for,” I jump 
to the right and hold my head, and 
when I say “done for” again, I hold 
my head again and jump hither and 
thither with a bitter face, like every 
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overthrown premier. Such a thing 
must be acted out. Right .. . left 
.« + Monenforim mudone. Lotsa 

Actress. You see? You see? You 
see? This is how you cover me... 
this is exactly how you cover me. . . . 

Actor. But if there is no room 
elsewhere! At the left—here, there— 
stand the pages and the peasants in 
yellow. In the middle, sits the old 
King. Here—there—stand the Royal 
Guards and the opposition peasants 
in green. Where, then, can I jump 
around? 

Actress [weeping]. Anywhere ex- 
cept in front of me. And still you 
dare to say that you love me? 

Actor. Like the moon—the stars. 
Like the boatman of the sea, the ris- 
ing sun on the shores of the Pamphiles. 

Actress. Then why do you sup- 
press me? 

Actor. Sciarelli! I? Suppress you? 

Actress. You yourself admit that 
you cover me. I covered Benutzky 
for two months in Linz, because she 
paddled my fiancé. 

Actor. Why? 

Actress. Because her husband was 
my fiancé. Helping to play, that is 
love. Not to marry one and to die 
for one. That is for the civilians. In 
the third act I would have the right 
to stand in front of you because by 
that time you are already an over- 
thrown Premier, and I recover my 
rank as Princess. See! Yet I do not 
do it. That is love. 

Actor. It is all the same. You may 
take my life, but I will not permit 
you to interfere with my art. If you 
don’t like it, see the manager. 

Actress. Very well. If I do go to 
see him, I will go as an artist and not 
as a woman. 

Actor. We know that. You go into 
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his office as an artist and come out as 
a woman. Go. See the manager. 

Actress. I am going. 

Actor. Threaten me. 

Actress. Will you step aside in the 
finale? 

Actor. No, I would rather marry 
you. 

Actress. Will you not step aside 
for me? 

Actor. No. 

Acrress. Then I will stand in 
front of you in the third act, when the 
King dismisses you. 

Actor. Id like to see you do that. 

Actress. Very well, you'll see me 
do it. 

Actor. Very well, I would like to 
see it— And this woman dares to say 
that she loves me! 

Actress. See, you take it that way, 
too. 

[She weeps.] 

Actor. If the public only saw 
Sciarelli crying at home! 

Actress. It is terrible how I suffer. 
Give me a swallow of champagne. 


Actor. There is none left. The 
bottle is empty. 
Acrress. But my full glass was 


around here somewhere. 

Actor. That’s empty, too. Phew, 
this champagne! 

Actress. What have you got 
against this champagne? 

Acror. Don’t be afraid, I'll pay 
for it. I’ll pay for it on the first. 

Actress. Why are you so cruel to 
You are killing me. 

Actor. Or you, me. 

Actress. Love me, Sovari...I 
will excuse you from marriage, I will 
excuse you from suicide. Don’t for- 
sake me in my career. Worship me 


me? 


j just a little bit more. . 
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prey our'sce 
how weak I am, compared to you. 
...I am nothing and you are the 
great, the powerful, the strong, the 
genius, the lion! 

Actor. Will you ever interfere in 
my art again? 

Actress. No. 

Actor. Never? 

Actress. Never again. 

Actor. Well, then ...I_ will 
never again stand in front of you in 
the finale. That’s all right, that’s all 
right. I am doing it of my own free 
will, however. It is my whim as a 
gentleman and I am not forced to it. 


You must solemnly acknowledge 
that. 
Actress. I acknowledge it. You. 


#scekOu-. my lord:..:.. my-master, 
Actor. Say: My Lion. I like that. 
Actress. My lion, my dessert! You 
. . You, My Sunday! You... my 

King, you . . . my President! 
Actor. President! That, perhaps, 

is still nicer than lion. 

Actress. I adore you! If I weren’t 
ashamed. .. . 

Actor. What then? 

Actress. No, no, I am embarrassed. 

Actor. Tell me, my sweet. Say it, 
say what you have on your heart. 

Actress. If I weren’t ashamed .. . 
1 would ask you for an autograph. 

Actor. You precious. [Lizzie 
fetches the other bottle of cham- 
pagne.| What is this? 

Actress. It is the other bottle of 
champagne. 

Actor. So you may see what kind 
of a gentleman you are dealing with, 
you will get some of this bottle, too! 

[Takes the bottle to open it.]} 
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TWO LACKEYS 


The action takes place in a room 
Saturday in summer. 


ACT I. 
ACT II. 
ACT III. 


WOT 


[scenE: As the curtain rises a dis- 
tant orchestra is heard playing Leon- 
cavallo’s “Mattinata.”’ The stage is 
almost dark. The only light comes 
through two large French windows at 
the back. Through them we see the 
moonlit Mediterranean far below, the 
vague outlines of the precipitous 
coast, twinkling lights along quays 
and esplanades, and here and there 
the faint glow from some lighted 
window. A lighthouse blinks inter- 


in a castle on the Italian Riviera, on a 


2:00 A.M. 
6:00 A.M. 
7:30 P.M. 


ONE 


mittently in the far distance. Within 
the dark room three darker shadows 
loom against the moonlit windows; 
the lighted ends of three cigarettes 
prick the blackness. There is a long 
pause. It is almost embarrassingly 
long. Just before one wonders if 
anything is ever going to happen a 
man’s voice breaks the silence.| 


Tue Man’s Vorcr. When you 
stop talking, Sandor, for sixty con- 
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secutive seconds, there’s something 
wrong. [One of the shadowy forms 
is seen to rise and cross to the right 
wall. We hear the click of an elec- 
tric switch and instantly the stage 1s 
flooded with the warm glow of 
several electric sconces and cande- 
labra lamps. The light reveals a 
room beautifully furnished in Italian 
Renaissance. At the back one shallow 
step leads up to a raised portion 
which runs the whole width of the 
room. Behind it are the French win- 
dows, now closed, with a balcony 
beyond them. To the right a short 
flight of steps leads to a landing and 
a door to a bedroom suite. To the 
left one step leads up to a door to 
the hall and the remainder of the 
castle. Occupying the right wall of 
the lower portion of the room is a 
great fireplace with a corbelled chim- 
ney. A long table stands near it. 
At the left is a grand piano. Below 
the piano in the left wall is a door 
to another bedroom. All these doors 
are closed. Above the piano toward 
the center is a small stand with a tele- 
phone on it. There are comfortable 
chairs here and there. The ceiling 
is beamed and carved. The whole 
room reflects wealth and beauty. 
The speaker, who has just lighted 
the room, is a large and portly man 
of middle age. His name is Mansxy. 
He is in a dinner jacket, as are his 
two companions, SaNnvor Turat, 
seated in the center, and ALBERT 
Apam, near the piano. ‘Turat is also 
middle-aged, but younger looking and 
less portly than Mansxy. A glance 
shows him to be a man of conse- 
quence and dynamic personality. He 
is wearing a monocle. ALBERT ADAM 
is a dreamy, handsome boy just over 
the threshold of manhood. The dis- 
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tant orchestra has stopped playing. 
Mansky reseats himself to the right 
of Turat, and speaks again.] What's 
on your mind, Sandor? 

Turat. I was just thinking how 
extraordinarily difficult it is to begin 
a play. The eternal problem of how 
to introduce your principal charac- 
ters. 

Avam. I suppose it must be hard. 

Turar. It is—devilish hard. Up 
goes the curtain, there is a hush all 
over the theatre, people come on the 
stage. Then what? It’s an eternity 
—sometimes as much as a quarter of 
an hour before the audience finds out 
who’s who and what they are all up 
to. 

Mansky. I never saw such a fel- 
low. Can’t you forget the theatre for 
a single minute? 

Turar. No. That’s why I’m such 
a great dramatist. 

Mansxky. You can’t be happy for 
half an hour unless you're talking 
shop. Life isn’t all theatre. 

Turat. Yes, it is—if you write 
plays. You know what Alphonse 
Daudet says in his “Memoirs”? When 
he stood by his father’s deathbed, all 
he could think of was what a won- 
derful scene it would make for the 
stage. 

Mansky. It’s silly to let your job 
become an obsession. 

Turat. Well, that’s the theatre. 
Either you master it or it masters you. 
And of all the brain-racking things 
in the world, beginning a play is the 
worst. That’s where your technique 
comes in, my boy. Take this scene 
here, for instance. We three—Cur- 
tain goes up on three ordinary men 
in ordinary dinner jackets. How is 
anybody to know even that this room 
we're sitting in is a room in a castle? 
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And how are they to know who we 
are? If this were a play we would 
have to start jabbering about a lot of 
thoroughly uninteresting things until 
the audience gradually found out 
who we were. 

Mansxy. Well? Why not? 

Turat. Think how much simpler 
it would be if we were to cut out all 
that stuff and just introduce our- 
selves? [He rises and addresses the 
audience.| Ladies and _ gentlemen, 
good evening. We three arrived to- 
night to spend a couple of weeks at 
this castle. We've just left the dining 
room where we did ourselves re- 
markably well with some excellent 
champagne. My name is Sandor 
Turai. I am a playwright. I have 
been a playwright for thirty years. 
I make a very good thing of it. I 
bow and step back leaving the stage 
to you. 

[Turar steps back and Mansxy 
steps forward and addresses 
the audience. | 

Mansky. Ladies and gentlemen, 
my name is Mansky—I, too, am a 
playwright, and this gentleman’s 
life-long collaborator. We are prob- 
ably the best known firm in the 
business. 

Turar. Come to Mansky and 
Turai for all comedies, farces and 
operettas. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mansxy. I, too, make a_ very 
good thing out of it. 

Turat. Which brings us— 

Mansky. —to the remaining 
member of the trio. 

[They indicate Avam, who rises 
and addresses the audience in 
similar fashion but with more 
diffidence and none of their 
assurance. | 

Apam. The last and least. I, 
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ladies and gentlemen, am Albert 
Adam. I am twenty-five years old 
and I compose music. 

Turat. Very good music, too. 

Apam. I have done the score for 
the latest operetta by these two kind 
gentlemen. My first effort. They 
discovered me. They got me invited 
to this castle. Regardless of expense, 
they bought me a complete wardrobe. 
Without them I am a complete non- 
entity. I have no parents, no reputa- 
tion, and no money. 

Turat. But—you’re young. 

Mansky. And gifted. 


Apam. And in love with the 
prima donna. 

Turar. Don’t bother to tell them 
that. An audience takes it for 


granted that the young composer is 
in love with the prima donna. It’s 
tradition. 

ApaM. Thank heaven. 

Tura [again addressing the audi- 
ence]. Isn’t that the simplest way 
to begin a play? 

Mansxy. Very crude. If that 
were all there was to it, any fool 
could write plays. 

Turat. A great many do. But 
you see how absurdly easy it is— 
All you have to do is— 

Manskxy. All right, all right, 
all right. For heaven’s sake, stop 
talking shop. I’ve had enough. Save 
it for to-morrow. 

Turat. Perhaps you're right. 
Yes, it’s a treat to get a couple of 
hours off for a change. Wonderful, 
that trip in the car— Italy! ... 
And here we are, free at last from 
the stuffy world of behind the scenes, 
out of the reach of thin-skinned ac- 
tors and thick-skinned managers. 
All the year I’ve looked forward to 
these two weeks. A princely host and 
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a house full of smart people—just 
what men like ourselves need to in- 
spire us. And, mark this, my 
friends, nothing to worry about—for 
our job is done. [He goes to the 
window, opens it, steps on to the 
balcony and speaks from there.| 
The operetta is finished and off our 
minds. And, moreover, it is summer. 
The weather is perfect, the night is 
gorgeous, the sea—is the sea, and the 
dinner was good. [He comes back 
into the room.| Yes, we must re- 


member it. It’s been a great day. 
August the twentieth. 

Mansky. Friday. 

Turart. What of it? 

Mansxky. I wish it wasn’t. 

Turat. Don’t be such an old 
woman! 

Mansxy. No one ought to arrive 


anywhere on a Friday. 

Avam. [dreamily]. What differ- 
ence does it make—Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday—Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter—life’s always wonderful. 

Tura [crosses to ApaM]. My un- 
lucky day is Tuesday. Among other 
things—[To Mansky.]—you were 
born on a Tuesday. 

Mansky. Well, look at it for your- 
self. Here’s to-day’s little bag of 
bad luck. San Martino—midday— 
violent thunderstorm followed by 
blow-out. Set us back an hour. 
Fiero—early afternoon—ran over dog, 
surrounded by angry multitude, had 
to scatter money to every one in 
sight to keep from getting mobbed. 
More delay, and we reach here at 


ten instead of eight. Friday. And 
when we arrive, who is out? Our 
princely host. Who else? Every- 


body. All gone off on a_ picnic. 
Friday. And the beautiful, the one 
and only, the most vitally important 
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member of the whole house party— 
our adorable prima donna—where is 
she? Also off on a picnic. Is she 
expected home to-night? No. When 
is she expected? No one knows. 


Friday. 
Turat. Oh, she'll be back. 
Mansxy. Well, that won’t spoil 


Friday’s record, because it’s Saturday 
now. 

Apvam. And I’ve got to wait a 
whole night before I see her. It’s 
cruel. 

Mansky. Just Friday. 

Turat. Well, now listen to me. 
I'll give you my version of the day’s 
proceedings. Friday, San Martino— 
midday—capital luncheon including 
some really drinkable coffee. During 
the meal, a few passing drops of rain. 
Result: perfect roads—no dust. Fiero 
—early afternoon— Injured a dog 
and for a while it looked as though 
the populace was about to injure us. 
But our Friday good luck held. The 
dog made a miraculous recovery and 
when last seen was sitting up and 
taking nourishment. And a few in- 
significant coins, judiciously  dis- 
tributed, made the populace our 
friends for life. To resume. We ar- 
rived here some hours late, but—what 
a bit of luck that was. Everybody 
away, nobody in the house to expect 
tired men to make conversation. 
Furthermore we dine on a_pictur- 
esque terrace of a wonderful old 
Italian castle and are given as fine a 
curried chicken as I ever tasted. 

Mansky. I loathe curry. 

Tura. And in conclusion, let me 
tell you the crowning piece of good 
fortune of this magical Friday. [He 
indicates the door to the bedroom at 
left.] The next room to this is 
Tlona’s. 
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Apam. What! 

Turat. Yes, through that door is 
the room of the beautiful, the one 
and only. And having a pull with 
the butler, I managed to get this 
suite for ourselves. There’s luck for 


you. 

Mansky. For him. 

Turar. And for us. We profit 
indirectly. When a composer is 


happy he writes song-hits. When a 
prima donna is happy, she stops sing- 
ing off the key. And the librettists 
gather royalties from the resulting 
triumph. 

Mansky. Sordid brute. You've no 
poetry in your soul. 

Turar. But I have a balance in 
my bank—much more satisfactory. 
As for Ilona being away, that’s good 
luck, too. Think of the pleasant sur- 
prise she will get. It is night. The 
little darling comes home from her 
picnic. All unsuspecting, she goes to 
her little room, sinks upon her little 
bed— 

Mansky. Why on earth must 
everything always be so little? 

Turat. Why not? 

Manskxy. Damned sentimentalism. 
I know the house well. She has a 
Auge room and an enormous bed. 

Turat. Immaterial. Quite imma- 
terial. The point is that she comes 
home, all unsuspecting. She doesn’t 
know we're here. [Apam, who has 
been sitting dreamily at the piano, 
begins playing softly.| She doesn’t 
know we've brought the finished 
operetta with us. She doesn’t know 
I’m going to sing her the waltz song 
from Act Two— 

Mansxy. God help her! 

Turar ... the world-famous 
waltz—|Mansxy looks at him skepti- 
cally.|—at least, it’s not world- 
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famous yet, but it’s bound to become 
so... anyway, the ravishing theme- 
waltz upon which this infant genius 
has poured out all the treasure of his 
love-bewitched soul .. . 

[Apa stops playing.| 

Mansky. Be quiet—never praise 
a composer. It unsettles him. [Rises. 
Looks at watch.| Do you know it’s 
after three—I have been thinking and 
I’ve got an idea. 

Turar. Beginner’s luck. 

Mansxky. Let’s go to bed. You 
can do any singing you want to- 
morrow. If they’re not home yet, it 
means they’re staying out all night. 
I know the ways of this house. 
We’ve been up since five and I’m 
all in. Three hundred miles are 
chasing themselves through my head. 
As for your infant genius with the 
love-bewitched soul, he’s asleep al- 
ready. 

Apa [who has been nodding over 
the piano, awakens with a start]. 
I’m not. 

Turat. I’ve no objection to post- 
poning the surprise-party. Suppose 
we wake her with the waltz. 

Avam. If only she doesn’t find 
out before. 

Tura. That’s all right. I par- 
ticularly told my friend the butler 
that nobody must know of our ar- 
rival till to-morrow morning. The 
butler is a very important man. He 
practically runs this house. 

ApaM [rising]. 
to take a bath. 

Turat. I don’t follow your logic. 
What has the importance of the but- 
ler to do with taking baths? 

Apa. I hate logic. 

[Starts toward the door at right, 
but stops to gaze out of the 
window. | 


Then I’m going 
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Turart. Do you really intend to 
bathe at this hour? 

Apvam. Yes. 

Tourat. In the sea? 

Apa [stands by balcony door]. 
No. In the tub. [The sound of a 
distant orchestra is heard playing 
Toselli’s “Serenade.”| When you're 
tired and sleepy and looking forward 
to something particularly nice, it’s 
wonderful to lie in lukewarm water 
with your eyes closed. 

Turar. Hear! Hear! [Sits in 
large armchair.|_ Well— Do as you 
please, infant. When an artist is 
working he must pamper himself. 
[To Mansxy.] You have to humor 
these composers. Did you ever know 
his grandmother? 

Mansxky. I had not that pleasure. 

Turar [Apam comes down the 
steps and sits down again]. She 
brought him up when his parents 
died. She was about so high. The 
littlest old woman I ever saw in my 
life. 

Apa. ‘Tiny, wasn’t she? 

Turat. And the very opposite of 
this dreamy boy. Always hustling, 
always on the go. It’s her fault that 
our young friend here has always re- 
mained such an unsophisticated babe. 
She not only mothered him—she 
smothered him with her love. She 
was like a little witch in a fairy tale 
guarding hidden treasure. I'll never 
forget the day she brought him to 
me, for the first time. 

Apam. My goodness, I was scared 
that day. 

Turart. So was I. This little half- 
portion of a woman fixed me with 
blazing eyes and fairly hissed: “This 
boy is a genius. You must hear his 
work.” [Pensively.]| His mother 
was a gentle, beautiful woman. 
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Apvam. I hardly remember her. 

Turar. I can see her—very clearly 
—still.... [He rises and goes to 
AvaM whom he pats affectionately on 
the shoulder.| Ah, well, you're go- 
ing to escape the struggles most 
young artists have before they reach 
the top. No wasting of time and 
brain and nerve energy for you. 
You’ve got a very clever man behind 
you, pushing you on. 

[Music stops.] 


Mansky [significantly]. Two 
clever men. 

Turat. Two? [Laughs.] Ah, 
yes, of course, two. [To Apam.] So 


run away and have your bath and 
sleep and dream and love and enjoy 
this beautiful world and all that there 
is in it. Happiness will make your 
music all the sweeter. 

Mansxy. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, encouraging him 
to be a dreamer. He should be learn- 
ing by this time that life isn’t all 
music and roses and happiness. 

Turat. Why be in such a hurry 
to teach him that? 

Mansky. I’m not in a hurry. 

Turar. Then why must he be in 
a hurry to learn it? 

Apvam [who has run up the steps 
at right, pauses at the door|. This 
is my room, eh? 

Turat. Whose else could it be? 
Have you forgotten who is sleeping 
or about to be sleeping on the other 
side of that wall? 

[He indicates the left wall.| 
Apam. I should say I haven't. 
Turat. It’s rather a good situa- 

tion. Lovers—and separated by a 
wall. Like Pyramus and Thisbe. 
What is that speech of Pyramus’s? 
[Speaking to the left wall.] 
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“And thou, oh wall, oh sweet, oh 
lovely wall! 

Oh wicked wall, through whom 
I see no bliss!” 
Mansky _ [impatiently]. Shop 

again! Always shop! 

Apam. And what about you two? 

Turatr. We're all right. Our 
room is on the other side of yours. 

Apvam. Are you sharing a room? 

Turat. We have to. Real col- 
laborators never separate for a 
moment, or the most priceless ideas 
might be lost forever. Besides, I talk 
in my sleep. I’m told that’s when 
I say some of my best things. Man- 
sky is a light sleeper, and he wakes 
up and jots them down. 

[Mansky rises indignantly.| 

Avam. I think I’m going to like 
this place. Well, gentlemen, before 
I go, one last word. I am very fond 
of both of you. I am finding life 
very beautiful. And I am very happy. 

[ApaM goes out. Once again 
the distant orchestra is heard. 
This time playing the “Brise 
Argentine.” | 

Tourat. Which startling utterance 
seems to call for a glass of very old 
brandy. 

[He crosses to the bell rope on 
left wall and pulls it.] 

Mansky. Make it two. 

Turat. It’s nice to see the boy so 
happy. Now I’m on the shady side 
of fifty, I find myself full of parental 
affection and nobody to lavish it on. 
[Reflectively.] Yes ... his mother 
was a gentle, beautiful woman. [He 
goes up to window, and looks down 
the cliff.)  They’re still dancing 
down there on the hotel terrace. 
With spot-lights on the dancers. 
With that dark blue sky in the back- 
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ground and the colored lights on the 
water, that wouldn’t make a bad set- 
ting for a first act finale. [Mansky 
who has just taken a cigarette from 
his case, snaps it shut with trritation.] 
Yes, I’m coming to think the boy’s 
right and life is beautiful. 

Mansxy. Sandor. 

Tura. Yes? 

Mansxy. I didn’t like to tell you 
before, though it really belongs to 
Friday, too. 

Turat. Tell me what? 

Mansky [sits on bench with the 
unconscious relish of the confirmed 
pessimist]. Something rather un- 
pleasant. A little piece of news. 
Rather unpleasant. 

[The music has stopped. Tura 
who has been at the window, 
turns toward Mansky.| 

Turat. You're a queer chap. 
Just when a man’s feeling happy for 
five minutes you have to come along 
and take the joy out of life. 

Mansky. It concerns you, 
It’s rather unpleasant. 

Turat [going to Mansky—speaks 
ironically]. Well, come on, old 
friend. Ruin my evening. What is it? 

Mansky. I was looking in the 
visitors’ book downstairs, and I saw 
a certain name. [Puffs cigarette.] 
Yes, it’s rather unpleasant. 

Turat. Don’t sit there making 
my flesh creep. What name did you 
see in the visitors’ book? 

Mansky. Almady. 

Tura. The actor? 

Mansxy. Yes. 

Turat. He’s here? 

Mansky. He is. 

Turat. H’m. This is, as you say, 
rather unpleasant. 

Manskxy. You realize what this 
means? 


too. 
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Turat. It means that 
thoroughly happy. 

Mansxy. Not at all. I may be a 
pessimist, but unfortunately I’m a 
tender-hearted pessimist. When I am 
proved right, I do not enjoy the fact. 
The fact is that Mr. Almady is here. 

Turat. But how? Why? He 
hasn’t been invited here for ten years. 
I always understood he spent his sum- 
mers with his wife and children at 
Lake Balaton. 

Mansxky. I suppose he fished for 
an invitation. He probably had his 
reasons. 

Turat. Does our young friend 
know anything about that business? 

Mansky. He hasn’t an inkling of 
the part Mr. Almady has played in 
his fiancée’s life. 

Tura. Well, hang it all, it wasn’t 
so much of a part. What does it 
amount to? When she was starting 
on the stage he gave her lessons in 
voice production. And then—well, 
it was just the usual business—the 
romantic leading actor and the little 
pupil. The sort of thing that lasts a 
couple of months at the outside. And, 
besides, it was all over and done with 


you're 


long ago. 

Mansky. Apparently it is not over 
and done with. 

Turat. Rot! Because by pure 


chance he happens to be in the same 
house? 

Mansky. It isn’t pure chance. 
It’s impure intention. Use your in- 
telligence, man. Ilona was Almady’s 
discovery—he taught her all she 
knows. 

Turat. That’s a thing of the past. 
Ilona’s intelligent. She’s in love and 
she’s engaged to be married. And 
you know how whole-heartedly, how 
passionately, an actress can be en- 
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gaged when she zs engaged to be 
married. I’m bound to say I’m not 
remarkably enthusiastic about this 
match, but if it makes the boy happy 
that’s the main thing. My dear chap, 
you're crazy. She wouldn’t be such 
a fool . . . with a worn-out elderly 
actor—a father of a family—with four 
children. She’s got too much sense. 

Mansxy. I never said a word 
about that. I merely said I had seen 
his name in the visitors’ book. That 
means he is staying here. Is that 
pleasant? No. It is unpleasant. 
That was all I said. I now say some- 
thing more. We ought to have wired 
Ilona that we were coming to-night. 

Tura. I admit it. You're right 
again. So be happy. Never surprise 
a woman. Always wire her in plenty 
of time. On several occasions in a 
longish life I have prepared a joyful 
surprise for a woman, and every time 
I was the one surprised. The tele- 
graph was invented for no other pur- 
pose than that women should not get 
surprises. [There is a knock at the 
door left.| Come in. [A Footman 
enters from the hall. He is an elderly 
man in blue livery.]| What do you 
want? 


Footman. What do you want, sir? 
You rang, sir. 
Turat. Oh, yes, cognac. 


Footman. Any particular brand, 
sir? 

Turat [to Mansxy]. Do me a 
favor, old man, and go up and keep 
Albert talking for a few minutes. I 


want to have a few words with this 


fellow. 
Mansxky. Don’t drink both the 
brandies. 
[Mansky goes out through door 
at right.| 


Turat. What’s your name? 
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Foorman. Mine, sir? 

Tura. Yes, yours. 

Footman. Johann Dwornitschek, 
sir. 


Tourar. Johann? 
Footman. Dwornitschek. 
Turatr. Ah— Age? 


DworniTscHeK. Fifty-two, sir. 
Turar. Born? 
DworNITscHEK. Yes, sif. 


Turat. I should have said, where 
were you born? 
DwornitscHEK. Podmokly. In 


Czecho-Slovakia, sir. 
Turat. Nice place? 
DworniTscHEK. No, sir. 
Turat. Ah—married? 
DwornitscHek. Yes, sir, thank 
you, sir. 
Tura. Wife living? 
DwornitscHEK. Well, in a sense. 
... She ran away with a soldier two 
years ago, sir—thank you, sir. 


Turat. Don’t thank me—thank 
the soldier. You're new here, I 
think? 


DworniTscHEK. Yes, sir. 
Turat. When did you come? 
DworniTscHEK. Last summer, sir. 


Turat. Thank you. 

DwornitscHek. Thank you, sir. 

Turat. No, no. Thank you. 
You've answered my questions most 
patiently. 

DwornitscHEK. Excuse me, sir, 


would it be taking a liberty if I en- 
quired why? ... 

Turat. Why I have asked those 
questions? Not at all. You'll find 
that out later on. But don’t alarm 
yourself. I’m not a detective. Now 
—Johann Dwornitschek. Here are 
more questions. That room next 
door there is Miss Ilona Szabo’s? 

[He indicates the door at left to 
bedroom. | 
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DworniTscHEK. Yes, sir. 

Turat. Has she been gone long? 

DwornitscHex. I have not seen 
her come in, sir. 

Turat. Did you see her go out? 

DwornitscHex. Yes, sir. They 
left at six o’clock this afternoon. 

Tourat. They? Who? 


DworniTscHEeKk. ‘The entire house- 


party, sir, including the master. 
They were going to San Pietro, I 
think, sir. 

Tora. Is that far? 


DwornitscHex. The yacht would 
take them there in about an hour and 
a half. Twenty-six persons in all, sir. 
Supper served on board. A nice cold 
collation, sir. 

Turat. When do you expect them 
back? 

DwornitscHEeK. Well, sir—they 
took a considerable quantity of liquor 
with them. 

Turat. The question I asked was 
“When do you expect them back?” 

DwornitscHEK. That is the ques- 
tion I’m answering, sir. Hardly be- 
fore to-morrow morning at the 
earliest. 

Turat. I see. Who’s in the party? 

DwornitscHEK. The core or cen- 
ter of it, if I may use the expression, 
Sif Taueas 

Turat. Certainly you may use the 


expression. It’s a beautiful expres- 
sion. 
DwornitscHeK. Thank you, sir. 


The core or center of it is an Ameri- 
can family, distant relatives of the 
master. Every time a holiday comes 
around, they insist on a picnic. 
Turat. What holiday is to-day? 
DwornitscHek. I don’t know, sir. 
They have two every week here. 
They always go off at night in the 
big yacht. They’re quite wild about 
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the young lady. She sings for them 
on the yacht. With the gypsy band. 


Turart. Oh, they have gypsies, 
too? 
DwornitscuHek. Yes, sit. Four 


pieces. From the Hotel. But they’re 
not much good. No— A gypsy’s 
not at his best, sir, on the water. 
Gypsies need solid ground. 

Turar. Solid ground—yes, of 
course. Well, passing over the sub- 
ject of gypsies for a moment, if you 
don’t mind— 

DwornitscHEekK. Oh, no, sir. 

Turar. Well, then lightly passing 
over the subject of gypsies, do you 
know a Mr. Almady? 

DwornitscHEk. Oh, yes, indeed, 
sir. I know Mr. Almady. I know 
Mr. Almady very well. He has been 
here three days. 

Turat. Here in the castle? 

DworniTscHEK. Yes, sir. 
old wing facing the park. 


In the 


Turar. That would be on this 
floor? 

DworniTtscHEK. Yes, sir, on this 
floor. 

Turar. And—he’s one of the 
yachting party, you say? 

DwornitscHEK. Yes, sir, along 


with the young lady. 

Turat. What do you mean, along 
with the young lady? 

DwornitscHek. Well, sir, he es- 
corted her to the boat. They’re— 
you might say—sort of partners. 

Turar. How partners? 

DwornitscHEK. I mean, sir—well, 
working together—like—like—as it 
were, partners. 

Tura. I see. You mean partners. 

DwornitscHEK. Yes, sir. Part- 
ners. Mr. Almady gives recitations 
on the boat. 

Turart. How do you know that? 
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DworniTscHEK. They took me 
with them, sir, last Tuesday. 


Turat. Tuesday? It would be 
Tuesday. 

DwornitscHEK. Yes, sir—Tues- 
day. 

Tura. All right— Thank 
Younly «.s 

DwornitscHEK. Thank you, sir. 


Will that be all, sir? 

Turar. Yes, that will be all. 

DwornitscHEK. Excuse me, sir, 
but you said that I would find out 
laterrGntan:. 

Turat. Why I began by asking 
you all those personal questions. 

DwornitscHek. Exactly, sir. 

Tura. Quite simple. It’s a lit- 
tle matter of psychology. When you 
want a man to speak the truth, begin 
by making him tell you all about 
himself. It gives him a feeling of 
responsibility and makes him afraid 
to lie, later on. That’s from a de- 
tective-play by Mansky and Turai. 
You can take the tip as some slight 
return for your trouble. 


DwornitscHEeK. Thank you very 
much, sir. 
Turar. Don’t mention it. 


DwornitscHek. And which shall 
I bring you, sir? 

Turat. Which? What which? 

DwornitscHEK. Which brand of 
cognac? 

Turat. Which brands have you? 

DwornitscHek. All the best 


brands, sir. Hennessey, Three Star 
Martel, Biscuit, Dubouche, Riviére— 
Gardrat. . . . [A door is heard to 
slam somewhere at left.| Excuse me, 
sir. I rather think ... if you would 
be good enough to remain quite quiet 
for just one moment . . . I rather 
fancy that’s the young lady coming 
back now. [They listen. From the 
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adjoining room at the left a soprano 
voice is heard singing casually but 
clearly a well-known aria from an 
operetta.| Yes, sir. That’s the young 
lady all right. 

Tura [going up toward the door 
at right]. It is. It’s she. Splendid. 
Then never mind the cognac. Cham- 


pagne is clearly indicated. My 
favorite brand—Mumm’s Cordon 
Rouge. See that it’s iced and hurry 


it along. Look sharp, man! 

DwornitscHek. You wish it here 
—sir? 

Turat [going out at right]. 
course. Of course. 

DworniTscHEK. Very good, sir. 

[Exit DwornitscHek. He goes 
out through the door at left to 
the hall. The singing grows 
louder. | 

Turars Vorce [in the room at 
right]. Hey! Stop that bath. You 
haven’t time for baths now. She’s 
back! Sh! Hurry up. Quick, both 
of you. [The voices of Mansxy and 
ApaM are also heard.| 1 tell you 
she zs. She’s in her room. Do be 
quick. I’ve ordered champagne. 
Here, I'll help you dress. 

[The door at the right 1s closed 
from the inside. From inside 
the adjoining room on the left 
the singing continues until in- 
terrupted by AumMapy’s VoIcE 
raised in protest. | 

Atmapy’s Voice. What do you 
mean by this singing? I believe 
youre doing it just to annoy me. 
[She trills a few notes.] You're try- 
ing to torture me. 

ILona’s Voice. Well—it’s pretty 
cool to come walking into my bed- 
room at this hour. 

Avmapy’s Voice. I came with you. 

ILona’s Voice. Now, _ listen. 


Of 
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Everything’s over and ended. 
put you out of my life forever. I’m 
engaged to be married and I intend 
to be a good little wife. You’ve no 
right to behave like this. 

Autmapy’s Voice. No right? I, 
who made you? JI, with whom you 
have lived so many hours of mad- 
ness—wonderful, unforgettable— 

Itona’s Voice. Not unforgettable 
at all. Watch how quickly I’m go- 
ing to forget them. Do go away, 
and leave me alone. Don’t touch me. 
[A pause.] Stop. I won't let you 
kiss me. Can’t you understand my 
fiancé will be arriving any day now? 

Amapy’s Voice. [ll kill him. 

Itona’s Voice. Youll do noth- 
ing of the kind. [Atmapy sobs 
loudly.| Oh, stop crying! The idea 
—a grown-up man, the father of a 
family, with four children. 

Atmapy’s Voice. But I love you 
so, Ilona. And you throw me over 
for another man. Don’t you love me 
—still—just a little? 

ILona’s Voice. You're nothing but 
a great big baby. Cheer up, do. 
That’s better. All right, then, you 
may kiss me. .[A pause while they 


kiss.| What are you doing? Don’t 
take off your coat. 
Atmapy’s Voice. I must. I want 


to say good-bye. 

ILona’s Vorcz. Well, you don’t 
need to say it in your shirt-sleeves. 
[Pause.| Now run away and let me 
get some sleep. I’m worn out. 

Avmapy’s Voice. I’m only wait- 
ing till you’re in bed. Is there any- 
thing to drink here? 

ILona’s Voice. You'll find it in 
the anteroom. Take the whole bot- 
tle if you want to—but go. [ Pause. 
Shouting.] Look on the sideboard. 
And stay where you are till I’ve got 


I’ve — 
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my nightie on. Don’t come in and 
don’t look. 

[There 1s a silence during which 
the door right is opened and 
Tura, ApamM, and Manskxy 
tiptoe in like three mischievous 
boys. They speak in whispers 
as they cross to the door to 
ILona’s bedroom.| 

Turat. Hush! She’s gone to bed. 

Apam. Do you think she’s asleep 
already? 

Turat. I doubt it. Come on. 
Faces to the wall as close as you can 
get. [They group themselves in a 
row as near the wall as the furniture 
will permit. Whispers.) Ready? 
Now a2... llona, Ilona, Ilona .:.°. 
take the time from me. 

[Raises his hand like a con- 
ductor; at the same moment 
Aumapy’s Voice is heard.]| 

Avmapy’s Voice. I worship you— 
I adore you. 

[The three are riveted where 
they stand, transfixed with 
amazement. | 

ILona’s VoIce. 
all over again? 

Avmapy’s Voice. Yes, I am. All 
over again. I love you as the church 
steeple loves the cloud that settles 
above it and floats away with the 
first passing breeze. I can’t go on 
living without you. Not a week, not 
a day, not an hour. 

[The three men 
taneously. | 

Itona’s_ VoIce 
Just words. 

Atmapy’s Voice. It’s the truth. 
I’m crazy about you. And you— 
you’ve used me up and squeezed me 
like a lemon, and now you want to 
throw me away. 

ILona’s Voice. 


Are you starting 


turn simul- 


[contemptuously |. 


I don’t want to 
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throw you away, silly. Where’s the 
sense in raving like this? Oh, come 
on, then. Come here and let me 
kiss your beautiful classic brow. 

ApaM. She said—did you hear 
what she said? 

Avmapy’s Voice. That’s not a kiss 
—that’s a tip— Nothing but a pal- 
try tip. 

[Mansky sinks into chair.] 

ILona’s Voice. Don’t shout like 
that. 

Avtmapy’s Voice. I will shout. 
I’m a squeezed lemon. That’s what 
I am—[Sobs.]—a lemon! The whole 
world shall know that I’m a lemon. 

Itona’s. Voice. Get off your 
knees. And, oh, please, do stop cry- 
ing. I can’t bear it. You know how 
fond I am of you. 

[Turar and Mansxy clap their 
hands to their heads. Apvam 
collapses on the piano stool.] 

Atmapy’s Voice. Those nights of 
love—those flaming wonderful nights! 
Have you forgotten them so com- 


pletely? 

AvaM [looking up]. That’s Al- 
mady. 

Mansky. You can’t be sure. 


Tura [turns to Mansxy]. Don’t 
be an ass. Don’t try to deceive a 
musician about a voice. There’s no 
use talking—the thing’s a tragedy and 
we've got to face it. 

Mansky. Friday! 

ILona’s_ Volce. 
yourself. 

Atmapy’s Voice. You ask me to 
control myself—when I look at that 
—at that perfect shape. The rose 
flush of that skin. 

TLona’s Vortce. Hands off! 

Aumapy’s Voice. My God! How 


Stop! Control 
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round it is! How smooth, how vel- 
vety—and how fragrant. 

[A pause.] 
TLona’s VoIceE. 
Axmapy’s VoIcE. 

hungry. ... 

Tourar [to Apam and patting him 
on the shoulder]. 1 think you had 
better go, old man. Go and turn 
in in our room. 

Avam [bitterly]. And I thought 
she was a Madonna. Holding her in 
his arms—stroking—[Rising in sud- 
den fury and rushing to the door.|— 
God, I could kill him! 

Turat [restraining him]. 
old man, steady. 

[Apam covers his ears with his 
hands.| 

Autmapy’s Vorce. Ah, well! 

I am nothing to you any more. 

Trona’s Vorczr. Oh, for goodness 
sake. I swear that no man has ever 
meant so much to me as you. From 
the top of your head to the soles of 
your feet you are a man! Who 
should know that better than I? 

Turat. Come, come, my boy— 
let’s get out of this. 

Mansky [goes to Apam]. Come 
on, old chap. You're going to sleep 
in our room. 

[Turat and Mansy lead him to 
stairway. | 

AvaM. Sleep! 

[He goes out at right. "Turat 
and Mansky are on the land- 
ing. | 

ILona’s Voice. 
so pathetic 


Don’t bite! 
I must—I am so 


Steady, 


I see 


Oh! Don’t look 
. . . Well, come here— 


kiss me. 
Mansky. I was right— We 
ought to have sent a telegram. 
[He goes out at right. 'Turat 


comes down to table, lights a 
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cigarette and sits on edge of 
table. | 

Atmapy’s Voice. I want you to 
remember that kiss forever. 

ILona’s Voice. It was your old 
kiss. Sweet and burning—like hot 
punch. But do be a dear and go 
away now. It was mad of you to 
come here. If my fiancé ever hears 
of this I'll kill myself. Oh, damn my 
idiotic sentimentality for getting me 
into this mess. You must leave here 
to-morrow on the first train. He'll 
be here any day now. [Tura shifts 
uneasily.| Every day I’ve been expect- 
ing a telegram. [Tura groans.] 
Get out, I tell you, get out! 

Atmapy’s Voice. If you insist, 
dear heart, so be it! Your word is 
law. I am going to bed now. Fare- 
well, dear heart. But grant me one 
last kiss. 

Turat [to himself]. Damn all 
fools who don’t know when they’ve 
had enough. 

ILona’s Vorce. Go now— 

Aimapy’s Voice. So be it. 
night, dear heart. 

ILona’s Voice. Good night, you 


baby. 


Good 


[Silence. A door is heard clos- 
ing.| 
Turar [to himself]. At last! 


“Good night, dear heart!” 

[After a moment he sits down 
in armchair. Pause. 
reénters. | 

Mansxy [with a gesture of inquiry 
toward ILona’s room]. ‘This silence 
—what does it mean? 

Tura. This silence is a highly 
moral silence. The baritone hero has 
departed. And the fair heroine has 
deposited herself in bed. 

Mansxy. After depositing us in 


Mansxky 
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the worst mess in my whole experi- 
ence. Wasn’t it awful? 

Tora. Awful! 

Mansky. Smooth, round,  frag- 
rant! And he wanted to bi—oh, my 
God! 

[He sits.] 

Turar. Ten minutes ago we were 
three happy men. That poor boy! 
How is he? 

Mansxy. I got him to bed. Poor 
little Pyramus. A jolly wall, that, 
isn’t it? Church steeple! Lemon! 
The damned fool. 

Turart. I can’t look him in the 
face. That little old grandmother of 
his—she’d let me have it with her 
broomstick if she were here. 

Mansxy. It’s certainly the most 
appalling mess. You got it through 
your pull with the butler! Marvelous 


luck! Pyramus and Thisbe! “Oh 
sweet wall!” Well, I hope you’re 
satisfied! 


Turat. Oh, go to the devil. 

Mansxy. I don’t want to be un- 
kind, but whichever way you look 
at it you’re to blame for this catastro- 
phe. Why the deuce was it neces- 
sary to put the boy next door to his 
lady-love? Friendship is friendship, 
but there are limits. 

Tourar. I was merely trying to be 
sympathetic and helpful. I meant 
well. 

Mansxy. Never mean “well.” It’s 
fatal. See what’s happened as a re- 
sult. Bride gone—love gone—waltz 
gone—operetta gone. All a total loss. 
On the other hand, the dog didn’t 
die and the coffee was good. Well, 
Friday has certainly made a_ nice 
clean, efficient job of it this time! 

Turat. I’m only thinking about 
that boy. 


Mansxy. And I’m also thinking 
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about our operetta. The lady kissed 
the lemon’s classic brow. After this, 
can you see her playing the part? 

Turart. Do stop jabbering about 
that side of it. I’m only interested 
in the boy. Did he say anything? 

Mansxy. Plenty. I wish I hadn’t 
heard it. 

Turat. What did he say? 

Mansxy. One of his remarks was: 
“Tl tear up the score and kill Ilona.” 
The round and fragrant one. And 
the problem that presents itself to 
me is this: if he tears up his music 
and kills the prima donna, what 
sort of a first night shall we have? 

Turat [thinks a moment, then 
with emphasis]. We'll have a first 
night, I promise you that. 

Mansxy. What, after all this? 

Turar. Yes, after all this. Don’t 
worry, we'll have a first night all 
right. 

Mansky. With that music? 

Turat. With that music and that 
composer and that prima donna. 
And [ll tell you some other things. 
We'll have a hit, a wedding, and a 
happy ending. 

Mansxy. Well, of all the opti- 
mists! It’s just a suggestion, but 
wouldn’t it be a good idea if you 
were to mention just what you pro- 
pose to do. This is where Sandor 
Turai, famous for his happy endings, 
had better try to surpass himself. 
[Turns toward stairs.| Get busy, my 
play-writing genius, and let’s see how 
good you are. 

Tourar. One can but do one’s best. 
[Mansky goes out at right. A clock 
in the hall is heard to strike four. 
Turat takes a blank sheet of music 
from the piano. He paces up and 
down in deep thought, occasionally 
glancing toward ILona’s room. He 
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jots down a few words. Mansxy re- 
énters.| Well, how is he? 

Mansky. Lying in bed, staring at 
the ceiling. That’s bad. He didn’t 
even answer my question. 

Turar. What did you ask him? 

Mansxy. I said: [Plaintively.] 
“Feeling better now?” 

Turat. What did you expect him 
to answer to a damn fool question 
like that? 

Mansxy. Well, have you solved 
the problem? 

Tura. If I have I’m not going to 
tell you. You've ruined enough good 
ideas of mine already with your col- 
laboration. This time I mean to 
work alone. Without a partner. 
[Goes to table. Sits on bench.| All 
I ask of you is a little information. 
There are a few facts I require. 

Mansxy [huffily]. That’s all I’m 
good for, is it? 

Torat. That’s all. Where are 
Almady’s wife and family now? 


Mansxy. At Lake Balaton, I be- 
lieve. 

Turar. Lake Balaton. Address? 

Mansky. Verona Cottage. 

Tura [putting it down|. Verona 
Cottage. What’s Ilona’s mother’s 
name? 

Mansxy. Adele — Alma — some- 
thing. 


Tura. Well, it begins with an 
“SAcan 


Mansxy. Yes, I know that. 

Turat. Thank God! Mrs. A. 
Szabo. What’s her address? 

Mansky. 70 Elizabeth Avenue, 
Fured. 

Turar. Would she be there now? 


Mansxy [petulantly]. Oh God! 
How should I know? But, listen— 
[Points to ILona’s room.] My own 
humble suggestion would be to wake 
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her up now and have a little chat. 

Turat. What about? 

Mansky [starting across|. Ill rout 
her out. 

[Goes left.] 

Tura [excitedly]. For heaven’s 
sake, no! The only thing a woman 
can do is deny everything. What 
could she deny? Could she unsay 
those words of hers? Gloss over that 
mad sensual outburst? Explain her 
half-hearted resistance? Of course, 
she might point out that it was nice 
of her to forbid the man to bite. No, 
I can’t quite see where denials come 
in. 

Mansky. Women have lots of 
other tricks. Falling on their knees 
—fainting—bursting into tears— 
laughing hysterically—or just going 
rigid all over. 

Turat. That might be good 
enough for you or me. When 
you're a middle-aged dramatist, you 
welcome a chance to do the noble, 
forgiving business. It’s good theatre. 
But that boy in there is twenty-five 
and he isn’t a dramatist. So think 
again. 

Mansky [collapsing hopelessly in 
armchair]. Then there’s no solution 
to the problem. 

Turat. There’s a_ solution to 
everything—one has only to find it. 

Mansxy. By Jove! Rather a good 
line, that. 

Turar. Not bad. Jot it down. 
[Mansky does so, on his cuff.] And 
now the most important thing is— 
be very tactful and understanding 
with the boy. Sit by his bed till he 
falls asleep. 

Mansky. He won’t sleep to-night. 

Turat. Give him something to 
make him ... he must have sleep. 
To-morrow’s going to be a big day. 
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One false move and he will be the 
center of a record scandal. It would 
break his heart. And on his peace 
of mind depends . . . 
Mansky. Our success. 
business. A year’s run. 
Turat. Beastly words. 
Mansky. And yet only yesterday 
—how beautiful they sounded! 
Turat. Go away. I'll take on this 
job. [Rises.] Leave everything to 
me, and base your confidence on past 
experience. Which shows the mo- 
ment you stop trying to help me, I 
can solve anything. 
Mansky [bows stiffly and turns 
toward stairs]. Thank you, my dear 
fellow. 


Capacity 


Turar. Not at all. 
Mansky. Good night. 
Turat. Good night. See you to- 


morrow. Till then, don’t leave him 
for an instant. That’s official. I’ve 
enjoyed our little talk so much. 
Good night. 

Mansky. Good night. 

[Goes out at right. ural goes 
to table, sits and jots down 
some more notes. There is a 
knock at door left to hall.) 

Turart. Come in. 

[DwornitscHEK enters with 
cooler and champagne, four 
glasses on a tray.| 

DwornitscHEK. The champagne, 
sir. Mumm’s Cordon Rouge—just 
as you ordered. 

Tura [motioning it away]. "Mm, 
yes. But that was a long time ago. 
A very long time ago. Since then 
the world has changed quite a good 
deal. However, the motto of the 
Turai is: “Never refuse champagne”; 
so put it down. 

[DworniTscHEK places tray on 
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the table and the cooler on the 
floor. | 
DwornitscHex. Will four glasses 
be sufficient, sir? 
Turat. Three more than 
cient. 

[DwornitscHek leaves one glass 
on the tray before Turat, and 
places the other three on the 
table. There is a_ pause. 
Tural stares at him.] 

DwornitscHeK. Something in the 
expression of your eye, sir, tells me 
that you are trying to remember my 
name. 

Turat. Quite right. What is it? 

DwornitscHek. Dwornitschek, sir. 

Turat. Still Dwornitschek? Well, 
well! All right, Dwornitschek, you 
can go to bed. 

Dwornitscuex. At what 
would you desire breakfast, sir? 

Turat. What time is it now?— 

DwornirTscHEK. Quarter past four, 
sir. 

Turat. Then let us say at seven— 
or perhaps six. 


sufh- 


hour 


Dwornitscuek. Anything special 
that you fancy, sir? 
Turat [in offhand way]. No. 


Just ham, eggs, cold chicken, smoked 
salmon, cold beef, bacon, butter, milk, 
honey, jam, rolls and tea. 
DwornitscHek. With lemon? 
Turat [shouts with revulsion]. 
No! [Quitetly.] No—with rum. 
DwornitscHEekK [starts to go]. 
Very good, sir. At six precisely. 
Turat. Tell me, Dwornitschek, 
when do. you sleep? 
DwornitscHek. In the winter, sir. 
Turar. What are you waiting for? 
DwornitscHEK. I was wondering 
if there were any more questions you 
desired to ask me, sir. 
Turat. No, thank you. 
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DwornitscHexK. Thank you, sir. 

Turar. No, no, thank you. 

DwornitscHEK. I love being 
asked questions, sir. It shows that 
gentlemen take an interest. 

Turat. You mean in Dwornit- 
schek, the man? As opposed to 
Dwornitschek, the servant? 

DwornitscHexk. Yes, sir. You 
are sure you have nothing more to 
ask, sir? It would be a treat for me. 

Tourat. Nothing more, thanks. 
My stock of knowledge for to-day is 
complete. I wish it weren’t. 

DwornitscHex. Then I will bid 
you good night, sir. 

[Starts to go.| 

Turat. Good night. . . . One mo- 
ment! There is one other thing. 
Where is the writing paper? And 
Vd like some telegraph blanks, too. 
And ink, and also a pen. 

DwornitscHEK. The writing ma- 
terials are in the library, sir, but I 
can bring them to you here. 

[Starts to go.] 
Tourart. Don’t bother. Ill do my 


ACT 


[sceNnE: As the curtain rises a 
clock in the hall is heard to strike 
six. Golden sunlight pours in the 
windows. The Mediterranean is as 
blue as tradition has painted it. 
Sanpor Turat, now jauntily attired 
in white flannels, is seated in the arm- 
chair at the center, with the loose 
leaves of a manuscript before him. 
As the clock stops striking, the door 
at left to the hall is opened by 
DwornitscHex, who comes down to 
Turat bringing a newspaper on a 
salver. DwornitscuHex is followed 
by two lackeys in livery, each carry- 
ing an enormous silver tray piled 
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It’s a good 
No chance of being inter- 


writing in the library. 
idea. 
rupted. 
[Rises and goes up the first 
step. | 
DwornlTscHEK. 
on the lights, sir. 
Turar. One moment. [Poznts to 
champagne.| That—can come, too. 
DwornitscHEK. Very good, sir. 
[Takes cooler and one glass.| 
Tura [pausing]. After you. 
DworniTscHEK. Oh no, sir. 
Turat. My dear Dwornitschek, I 
insist. You're sure that really zs your 
name? 
DwornitscHEK. Oh yes, sir. 
Turar. I only wondered. Thank 
you. 
DworniTscHEK. 
Turat. No, no. 
[DworniTscHEK goes out. 
Turat puffs his cigarette, 
gazes for a moment at the wall 
of Itona’s room, sighs and 
then goes out at left as| 
THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Pll go and turn 


Thank you, sir. 
Thank you. 


TWO 


high with Turar’s breakfast. During 
the dialogue that follows, the lackeys 
place the breakfast upon the long 
table at the right. This done, one of 
them stands at attention while the 
other goes up to the window, opens 
it, steps out on the balcony and 
lowers an awning which shuts off 
some of the now too brilliant sun- 


light.] 

DworniTscHEK. Good morning, 
sir. 

Turat. Good morning. Whats 
this? 


DwornitscHEK. Morning paper, 
sir. 


, 
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Turat. You've read it, of course? 
DwornitscHEK. Oh yes, sir. 
Turat. Anything about me in it? 
Dwornitscnex. No, sir. 
Turat. Then take it away. 
[DwornitscHEK gives _ salver 
with the newspaper to one of 
the lackeys and motions both 
off.| 
DwornitscHex. Let me see, sir, 
I think it was ham, eggs, cold 
chicken, smoked salmon, cold _ beef, 
bacon, butter, milk, honey, jam and 
rolls that you ordered, was it not? 
Turar. Quite right. 


DwornitscHex. And tea with 
lemon. 
Turat [with revulsion]. Not 
lemon! 


DwornitscHek. There’s rum, sir— 
or cognac, if you prefer. 


Turat. Pardon my _ emotion—I 
loathe lemons. 
DwornitscHEek. Yes, sir. Many 


people do. I had an aunt— 

Turat. Suppose we don’t talk 
about your aunt just for the moment. 
DwornitscHek. Very good, sir. 

Tura. Later on, perhaps. 

DwornitscHex. At any time that 
suits you, sir. 

Turat. You must make allow- 
ances for the artistic temperament. 
When I have been sitting up all night 
writing, I somehow don’t feel in the 
vein for discussing other people’s 
aunts. You understand, don’t you? 

DworniTtscHEK. I quite under- 
stand, sir. 

[Turat has risen and crossed to 
the table, upon which he has 
put the manuscript. He now 
goes round to the right side 
where his place 1s set and 
examines the breakfast with 
evident satisfaction. He lifts 
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the covers from several silver 
dishes, looks at their contents 
with pleasure, and smiles at 
DwornitscHEK with  ap- 
proval. | 

Turat. You're really a wonderful 
fellow. How on earth did you man- 
age not to forget anything? 

DwornitscHek. It was a labor of 
love, sir. My heart is in that break- 
fast. 

Turat [sitting down]. Your heart, 
too? [After he has taken a sip of 
tea.| Ah! that puts new life into a 
man. 

DwornttscHEK. You must have 
had very little sleep, sir. 

Turart. Not much. 

DwornitscHeK. I hadn’t any. 

Turat. Yes, I remember you told 
me you were essentially a hibernating 
animal. 

DwornitscHEK. Nobody else is 
stirring as yet. This is the time when 
I sometimes manage to lie down my- 
self for a few moments. 

Turat. Then you will get some 
sleep, after all? 

DwornitscHEK. Just forty winks, 


sir. That’s the advantage of being 
by the sea. Gentlemen stay in bed 
till noon. Very different from the 
mountains. 


Turat [who throughout this dia- 
logue is eating and drinking with 
relish and satisfaction]. They get up 
early in the mountains, eh? 

DwornitscHek. At about five or 
four-thirty. They like to go climb- 
ing. But there’s always a bright side, 
sir; they go to bed at nine. 

Turat. You know, you're broad- 
ening my mind tremendously. Every 
time I see you, I learn something 
new. 

DwornitscHek. If 


it’s not a 
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liberty, sir, I should like to say 
something. 

Tura I'll bet it’s something 
good. Go on. 

DworniTscHEK. You ought to 


take more care of your health, sir. 
You don’t get enough sleep. 

Tura. I don’t? 

DwornitscHexK. And you smoke 
too much, sir. I found at least fifty 
cigarette butts in the ash-tray in the 
library. 

Turat. Wrong. Thirty-seven. 

DworniTscHEk. Too many, sir. 


Turat. What’s your daily allow- 
ance? 

DworniTscHEkK. Fifteen, sir. 

Turat. You'll live to be a hun- 
dred. 

DwornitscHEk. Thank you—is 


that a medical opinion, sir? 
Turat. No—just a hope. This 
weary world needs men like you. 
DwornitscHek. No, no, sir. Like 


you. 

Turat. Well, shall we say like 
both of us? 

DwornitscHEK. Would it be a 


liberty, sir, if I expressed the opinion 
that you have a heart of gold? 

Turat. Not at all. Thank you 
very much. 

DwornitscHEK. Thank you, sir. 

Turat. No, no. Thank you. 

DworniTscHEk. It’s the way you 
take an interest that touches a man, 
sir. I wish there was something I 
could do for you. 

Turat. At the moment, I think 
the best thing you can do for me is 
to leave me alone. And if any one 
asks for me, tell them I’m sleeping 
and must not be disturbed. Under- 
stand? 

DwornitscHEK. Oh, yes, indeed, 
sir. 
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[DwornitscHEK starts to exit. 
Tursr stops him.  Torat 
pantomimes “Wait a minute. 
I must remember your name.” 
He registers despair. Dwor- 
NITSCHEK smiles indulgently 
and whispers “Dwornitschek.” | 

Turat. Thank you. 
DwornitscHEK. Thank you, sir. 

[He goes out at the left to hall. 
Turar rises, listens at  stair- 
case, then goes to the telephone 
and takes up the receiver.| 

Tura. Hello. Will you give me 
Miss Ilona Szabo’s room? 

[He waits. Telephone bell rings 
loudly in the room at the left. 
After a pause it rings again.] 

Itona’s Vorce [sleepily].. Yes??? 
Turat [speaks into telephone, very 


mildly]. Hello. 
ILona’s Voice. HeEtto!!! 
Turat [softly]. Hello. 


ILtona’s Voice. Wuo’s THAT? 

Turat. The unfeeling brute who 
has aroused you from your slumber 
is known to the police as Sandor 
Turai. 


ILtona’s VoIcE 


[changing in a 
flash, delighted|. Sandor! Dear old 
Sandor! 

Turat. Well, and how’s the prima 


donna? 

ILona’s_ Voice. 
speaking from? 

Turat. Next door. 

ILona’s Votce. What! 

Turat. I thought you’d be sur- 
prised. I’m in the next room. 

ILona’s Vorce. How on earth?P— 

Turat. My dear little Ilona, let’s 
postpone the explanations. I want 
to see you at once—immediately. 

ILona’s Voice [anxiously]. You're 
frightening me. What is it? 

Turat [deliberately puts down the 


Where are you 
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receiver and speaks toward the wall]. 
Don’t get alarmed. [Lights cigarette 
at piano.| Come in here at once. 
This minute. 
ILona’s Voice. 
Tura. This very minute. 


This minute? 
[Taps 


door at left.| Open this door. Put 
something on. 

ILtona’s Voice. What? 

Turat. Anything you have. 

Ttona’s Vorce. Do what? I can’t 
hear. There must be something 
wrong with the telephone. 

Turat [goes to the wall]. Put 


something on and come in here at 
once. Can you hear better now? 

Itona’s Voice. Yes, I can hear 
beautifully now. 

Turat. Good. 

Itona’s Vorce. I'll be right in. 
[Turar goes back to the telephone 
and hangs up the receiver. There 
is a short pause. Then the door at 
left to bedroom is thrown open and 
ILona Szaso enters. She is an ex- 
traordinarily beautiful, blonde young 
woman. Having just got out of bed 
and slipped a flimsy alluring negligée 
over her nightie, she is somewhat dis- 
heveled. Her golden hair is awry. 
Moreover she is, at the moment, more 
than anxious; her apprehension and 
fright are close to panic.] Sandor— 
what is it? I feel something terrible 
has happened. What’s the matter? 
When did you get here? 

Turar [calmly]. Sit down, my 


dear. You and I have got to do 
some quick talking. 

Inona. But what's happened? 
For heaven’s sake, tell me! 

Tura. Sit down. 

Itona. Why? 


Tura. Because if you don’t sit 
down now, you'll sit down later on 
when you hear what I’ve got to say 
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—and you'll sit down hard. Better 
do it gracefully while you can. 
[He pushes her gently into the 
armchair at center.] 

Iona. I don’t understand. 

Tourar. You will. My dear little 
Ilona, in spite of the fact that you 
are engaged to my young friend 
Adam, you are still carrying on an 
affair with Mr. Almady. 

ILona [with indignation]. It’s an 
outrageous lie. 

Turar. Good! I thought you 
were going to say it was none of my 
business. 

ILona. I couldn’t say that, because 
you’re Albert’s guardian, guide, 
philosopher and friend and God 
knows what else. And you're a 
friend of mine and write plays for 
me. So I simply say that it’s a lie. 

Turat. I’m glad you do, because 
it’s an observation which I can an- 
swer. I’ve been in this room since 
last night and the walls in this new 
wing are as thin as paper. 

Itona [looks at walls. As the 
truth dawns upon her she is horri- 
fied]. Good God! 

Turar. “Lemon.” [Itona Aides her 
face.] “Lemon. . . . Church steeple.” 
Well, dear Ilona. Suppose we talk 
this over? Something’s got to be 
done—and done quickly. 

Itona. If you heard, you heard 
what J said, too. 

Turat. Every word. 

Itona. Then you know that I 
told him to get out—and he’s getting 
out to-day. At twelve o'clock. So, 
if you don’t say anything—and of 
course you won't... 

Turar. Not quite so fast, please. 
If the thing were as simple as that, 
you would never have known from 
me that I had overheard you. I 
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regret to say matters are much more 
unpleasant. 
Itona [sinking back in chair]. 
My God! You don’t mean? .. . 
Turar. I see you’ve guessed. 
Itona. Did—did—I can’t say it. 
Tura. I will say it for you. Yes, 
the boy did hear it, too. 
Itona [looks at Turat]. 
. . He’s here then? 


God! 


Tura. He is here. 
ILona. Where? 
Turat. Sh! He’s up in Mansky’s 


room—asleep. And last night he was 
in this room—awake. 

ILona |[rises, goes toward her 
room|. Ill take veronal, all there is 
in my bottle. 

Turat. That’s not enough. 

ILona [turns]. Ten ounces? 


Turar. I was not referring to the 
veronal. I mean suicide is no solu- 
tion. 

ILona. There isn’t any solution 


that I could survive. [Dramatically.] 
There are only two things I can pos- 
sibly do—kill myself or deny the 
whole story. 

Turat. Deny the whole story? 
Do you suppose if it were just a 
question of telling lies, I would have 
troubled you? Id have told them 
myself long ago. 

Ttona. Then we come back to the 
veronal. 

Turart. Exactly. We come back 
to the veronal—and find it safely 
tucked away in its bottle. 

Itona. Well, what do you sug- 
gest? 

Turat. I have my plan. And all 
I ask of you is not to hinder it. 

ILona [almost crying]. You know 
I worship Albert. If anybody knows 
that, you do. I’ve been a different 
woman since I met him. He looks 
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on me as a saint. [Turat gives her 
a quick ironic glance.| And he’s 
right. I have turned into a saint 
since I began to love him. It was 
the only thing I wanted to do in life 
—to keep straight for his sake. I 
was so happy. [She sinks into arm- 
chair crying.| I love him so. 

Turat. And yet you can’t be true 
to him. 

Itona [indignantly]. You've no 
right to say that. It was nothing but 
my damned sentimentality. You 
know very well that affair with that 
beast Almady didn’t last a couple of 
months. First he gave me breathing 
lessons and taught me how to throw 
my voice— 

Tura [with a significant glance |. 
Yes, he taught you that, all right. 

ILona. I’m just a victim of my 
kind heart. I thought I was rid of 
him, but he got himself invited here. 
And he’s always bursting into tears. 
A woman hates to see a man cry. He 
stuck to me like a leech. [Rises and 
stalks about hysterically.| But why 
on earth would I want to start in 
with him again? I give you my 
word, Sandor, that last night was 
simply—like the last dying vibrations 
of a high note. 

Turart. You'd have done better to 
stop vibrating a little earlier. Still, 
there it is. What we've got to do 
now is—get you out of the mess. 

ILona [runs across to Turat and 
throws herself on her knees, clasping 
him beseechingly.| Sandor! Sandor 


darling! Do you really think you 
can? 
Tura. Yes, I can. But don’t 


think I’m doing it for your sake, my 
dear; not for the sake of your beauti- 
ful eyes. You deserve to be drawn 
and quartered. I’m doing it for that 
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poor decent boy who still retains a 
few ideals in this unpleasant world. 
Yes, my dear Ilona, I think I must 
ask you to be a little ashamed of 
yourself, 

ILtona [Qitterly]. Don’t worry. 
[Rises.]| I am. What can I do? 

Tura [goes to telephone]. I am 
just going to tell you. And you 
won't enjoy it. Still, good medicine’s 
rarely pleasant. [Picks up receiver. | 
Hello. [To Itona.] What’s the 
number of Almady’s room? 

ILona [apprehensively|. What do 
you want with him? 

Tura [into the telephone|. Give 
me Mr. Almady’s room, please. 
| Pause.| Never mind about all that, 
my good man. I don’t care what in- 
structions he left—call him. And go 
on ringing till he answers. It’s a 
matter of life and death. 

Itona. What are you doing? 

Turat [in telephone]. Mr. Al- 
mady? Yes, yes, I know you gave 
instructions. . . . Will you please be 
quiet for a moment? .. . This is 
Sandor Turai speaking. Here in the 
new wing. . . . Last night, by car. 
. .. Good morning—you were awake 
already! Capital! Would you mind 
coming here at once? Room number 
four. . . . Yes, I mean now, right 
away... . Yes, matter of life and 
death was what I said, but I made a 
slight error. I should have said a 
matter of death—yes, yes, this very 
minute—right. [He hangs up the 
receiver. ILONA starts to go.] Where 
are you off to? 

Inona. If Almady is coming here? 

Turart. You will kindly stay just 
where you were. 

Itona [looking toward A.BERT’s 
bedroom at right, crying]. He looked 
on me as a saint. He thought I was 
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everything that was fine and pure. 
He called me his Madonna. 

Turart. You should have thought 
of that a long time ago. 


ILona. Tell me—what did Albert 
say? 

Turar. I wouldn’t ask that if I 
were you. 


ILona. God! What was the plan 
you said you had? ...Can’t you 


speak? 
Turat. Patience. 
Itona. It’s too cruel... . Just be- 


cause I hate hurting people’s feel- 
INTs hs 

[She breaks off as a knock 

sounds on the door left to hall.| 

Turar. Come in. 

[Atmapy, who enters, is also in 

a state of nervous apprehen- 

sion. He 1s attired in elabo- 

rate, not to say loud, house 

pajamas. A tall and but re- 

cently handsome man, now 

well into middle age. At- 

Mapy is first, last and always 

the actor. He dramatizes 

every moment of his existence. 

He does not walk, he struts; 

he does not talk, he declaims.| 


Aumapy. Good morning. [Sees 
Itona, surprised.| Hullo. You 
here? 

Tura. Yes, she’s here. 

Atmapy. But what’s the matter? 


Has something happened? 

ILona. Oh, do sit down. 

Tora [grimly]. He'll sit down 
quite soon enough. I’m not afraid 
of Ais not sitting down. 

Avmapy [to Turat]. You'll for- 
give me if I seem nervous. ... 


Turat. Glass of brandy? 
Atmapy. Thank you.  [Delib- 
erately.| Never in the morning. 


Tura. Mr. Almady, you are a 
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married man and the father of a 
family. And you are forcing your 
attentions on another man’s fiancée. 


Atmapy [indignantly]. Its an 
outrageous lie. 
Turat. Good. I thought you 


were going to say it was none of my 


business. You would have been 
quite right. But a lie—no, I’m 
afraid that won’t do. 
Aumapy [aggressively]. Mr. Tu- 
rai, I would have you know— 
Turar. Shut up! 
Atmapy [outraged]. “Shut up!” 
Tura [significantly]. “Lemon!” 


[Atmapy sits down abruptly.] J told 
you he’d sit down. [Atmapy /ooks 
at the left wall.| Yes, quite right. 
It’s as thin as paper. 

Atmapy [rises]. Now come, Mr. 
Turai, between two gentlemen... . 

Turat. I beg your pardon? 

Avtmapy. As one gentleman to an- 
other, I ask your discretion. .. . 

Turart. Sit down. 

Aumapy [sitting down anxiously]. 
Why? Is there something else com- 
ing? 

Turat [crosses to right and listens 
at staircase]. Yes, there is something 
else coming. Are you sitting down? 

Atmapy. Yes. 

Turat. Then listen. I wasn’t the 
only one who heard everything. Her 
fiancé was in this room with me at 
the time, and his hearing is excellent. 

Avmapy [strangling]. Brandy! 

Turat [pouring it out]. In the 
morning? 

[Gives Aumapy the brandy.| 

Avtmapy. I always take it in the 
morning. 

[He gulps it down.| 

ILona. Well, what are you going 
to do now, you miserable idiot, you? 
You see what you’ve done. You've 
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driven me to suicide. 
shall die. I shall die! 

Avmapy [rising melodramatically]. 
T’'ll die with you! 

Itona. I don’t want you! 
going to die alone. 

Atmapy [pompously]. I am ready 
to give him satisfaction. 

Tura. That’s the last straw. [As 
Avmapy starts to speak.| Tl tell you 
what you are going to do. You are 
going to do just as I order. 


Tm 


Aumapy [starting up]. Order? 

Tura. Sit down. 

[Atmapy sits down.] 

Itona. Yes—order. [To Turari— 
rapidly.| Tell us, please. Never 
mind how much he rants. 

Atmapy [indignantly]. Rants! 


You dare to criticize my diction? 

Turat. Oh! Damn your diction! 
Just thank your stars that I’m going 
to get you out of this. A married 
man! Father of a family. With four 
children at home—four little lemons! 
[Atmapy rises.| One word from 
you, and this telegram, all ready and 
written, goes off to your wife. 

[Atmapy looks again at wall and 
groans. | 

Itona. Look at him. Don’t look 
at the wall. Last night was the time 
to have done that. 

Turat. In that room next door— 
last night—something occurred. 

ILona [ashamed]. Yes, yes, please. 
We know what occurred. 

Turar. That is just what you 
don’t know. You are now going to 
hear. What occurred was the re- 
hearsal of a play. Do you grasp my 
meaning? 

Iona. In the middle of the night? 

Turat. In the middle of the night. 

Atmapy. How do you mean—the 
rehearsal of a play? 
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Turat. Your very loud remarks, 
so loud that they actually penetrated 
the wall—were dialogue from a play. 
Now, do you understand? 

ILona. I do. [To Atmapy.] 
Don’t you—idiot? [Rises.] It’s the 
most marvelous, wonderful idea, you 
old darling. ... 

[She is just about to embrace 
Turat, when she stops in con- 
sternation. | 


Turat. What’s the matter? 

Ttona. It’s no good. He’d never 
believe it. 

Turat. Why wouldn’t he believe 
it? 

TLona. Where on earth is there a 


play with lines in it like those? 

Turat. Where? [Picking up pile 
of papers from the table.| Here. 

Itona. What do you mean? 

Turar [pointing]. Here you are. 
Here’s the play. This is it. 

ILona. Who wrote it? 

Tura. I did. Don’t stare at me, 
my dear child, with those starry eyes 
of blue. [Sits on bench.] Rather 
ask when I wrote it. 

Itona. When could you have writ- 
ten it? 

Tura. This morning—between 
four and six. After all, one is either 
a playwright or one isn’t. Half of 
it I heard through the wall; the other 
half I wrote to fit. In this life, every 
one has to fight with his own 
weapons. My weapon is the pen! 
And, on this occasion I hope it will 
prove considerably mightier than the 
sword. I am feeling this morning 
like an acrobat, who for once has the 
chance to use his skill to save a life. 
I don’t suppose any play has ever yet 
been written with such purely 
altruistic motives. Well, there you 
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are. There’s the play. Read it— 
learn it and play it. 
[He gives her the manuscript.] 

Itona. Play it? 

Turar. Naturally you must play 
it. How else can you make him be- 
lieve without a shadow of doubt that 
what you were saying last night was 
just dialogue? Off you go. Dress 
rehearsal early this evening. Open- 
ing to-night. 

Atmapy. To-night? But where? 

Turar. At the concert, of course. 
After dinner in the ballroom. [To 
TLona.] You're down on the pro- 
gram already for something or other. 

TLona. A couple of songs. [Con- 
temptuously.| He’s to recite some 
poems. 

Turat. Then there'll be a slight 
change in the program. He'll act 
with you instead—a one-act play. 

TLona [looking at script]. But 
how on earth can I learn all this by 
to-night? 

[ALMapy goes to window.] 

Turat. Well, really! Last night 
you knew it well enough. [Atmapy 
sighs deeply.| What’s the matter 
with you? 

Aumapy [comes down]. Mr. 
Turai, that was a sigh of relief. Do 
you know my wife? 

Turar. I do. Didn’t I tell you 
that it was a matter of death? 

Atmapy. How can I ever thank 
you? 

[He holds out his hand. Turat 
ignores it.] 

Tora. Don’t bother to try. If 
you think I’m doing this for your 
sake, my good man, you're greatly 
mistaken. Unfortunately, my_life- 
saving apparatus is so constructed 
that you automatically have to be 
rescued, too. 
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Inona. Oh, but listen... . 

Turat. Now what is it? 

Itona. What earthly reason could 
we have had for rehearsing at three 
in the morning? 

Tourat. That’s what I ask myself, 
but I answer myself—quite simple. 
You had to play the thing to-night. 
You'd lost a lot of time on a picnic. 
Every moment was precious. You 
were so conscientious that when you 
came home you insisted on rehearsing 
even though it was three o’clock in 
the morning. 

Itona. Well, we’d better go and 


start studying at once. I’m a very 
slow studier. 
Turar. One minute. Don’t get 


excited. Who’s supposed to be run- 
ning this concert? 

Itona. The Count’s secretary, Mr. 
Mell. 

Turar. We must notify him of 
this change in the program. [Gees 
to telephone.| Hello. . . . Give me 
Mr. Mell’s room, please. 

Itona. But he'll be asleep. 

Turat. Oh, no, my dear. Not 
after this telephone bell has rung 
once or twice. [He hands ILona the 


receiver.| There you are—ladies 
first. 

ILona [taking telephone]. But 
what am I to say? 

Turat. Keep calm. Ill prompt 
you. 

Itona. Hello! Is that Mr. Mell? 


Yes, it is early, isn’t it? 
[She looks at Turat for direc- 
tions. | 

Tura. Good morning. 

ILona [into the telephone]. Good 
morning. 

Tourat. How did you sleep? 

ILona [her hand over the receiver]. 
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I can’t say that. The poor man is 
furious. 

Turat [shrugging]. Use your own 
judgment, then. 

ILona [into the telephone in her 
most seductive manner]. Dear Mr. 
Mell! [Coos.] Tm so dreadfully 
sorry to wake you up at this hour, 
but I wanted to tell you that there 
will be a little change in the program 
to-night. I’m sure the Count will be 


pleased. I’m sure you will be 
pleased. I’m sure the audience will 
be pleased. 

Turart. Unanimous. 


ILona [into the telephone]. In- 
stead of working alone, I’m going to 
appear with Mr. Almady. Yes, Mr. 
Almady. In an extremely witty, 
charming, brilliant little duologue. 
[Turat bows. Itona listens at the 
telephone for a moment. Then she 
turns to Turat and asks, as if she 
were still speaking to Mett.] What 
kind of a play is it? 

Turar. French. 

ILona [into the telephone]. French. 
[As before.| Who wrote it? 

Turar. Geraldy. 

ILona. Geraldy, I believe. . . 
[Pause.]| Oh, isn’t that nice! 
Turat [apprehensive]. 

nice? 

Inona [hand over receiver]. He 
says he knows every line that Geraldy 
ever wrote. 

Turat. Then it’s by Sardou. 

ILona [into the telephone]. No, 
I’m sorry. I’ve just been looking at 
the script again. It’s not by Geraldy; 
it’s by Sardou. 

Turat. The Great Sardou. 

ILona [into the telephone]. 
Great Sardou! . . . Indeed? 

Turar. How is he up on Sardou? 

Iona [covering receiver]. He says 


What’s 


The 
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the only thing of Sardou’s he knows 
is “Hedda Gabler.” 

Turat | delighted]. 
man for us! 

ILona [into the telephone|. That’s 
the man for us. 

Turart. No, no, no! That last re- 
mark was supposed to be confiden- 
tial. 

ILona. Good-bye, and thank you 
so much, Mr. Mell. You’ve been so 
sweet. . . . Oh, of course—as if we'd 
dream of having anybody but you as 
a prompter! ... The title? 

Turar. A tooth for a tooth! 

ILona [into the telephone]. A 
truthy.;.. . 


That’s the 


Turar. Tooth, tooth. 

Itona. A tooth for a tooth... . 
Yes, isn’t it? Quite snappy. [Coos.| 
Good-bye. [She hangs up receiver 
and turns to Turat.]| Why a French 
piece? 

Turat. Merely to ensure that no- 


body will know who wrote it. That’s 
the beauty of French literature— 
there’s such a lot of it. Besides, one 
has one’s conscience. I’ve stolen so 
much from the French in my time 
that it’s only fair I should give them 
something for a change. And now 
that everything seems to be working 
out all right, let me say with all the 
emphasis at my disposal—get out. Go 
and study! [To Atmapy.] And— 
so that no one will recognize my 
handwriting—you have got to copy 
out the script. 

Atmapy. All of it? 

Tourar. From beginning to end. 

Aumapy. You think of everything. 


Turat. Unlike a certain Southern 
fruit. 
Itona [who has been looking 


through the script]. Oh, but this 


isn’t right. 
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Turat. What isn’t? 

ILona. This line. You make me 
say “Your kiss is revolting to me.” 
What I really said was... 

Turat. “That was your old kiss. 
Sweet and burning like hot punch.” 
I know. My memory is excellent. 
But fortunately we got the boy out 
of the room before you got that far. 

Axtmapy. And may I be permitted 
to inquire why my kiss should be de- 
scribed as revolting? 

Turat. The line occurs in the sec- 
ond part of the play, where I was 
relying on my native inspiration. 

Atmapy. You call my kiss revolt- 
ing? I wish to know why. 

Turat. That is how I see it. I 
am the author of this play, and that 
is my opinion of your kiss. 

[ALmMaDy goes up stage in a 
huff. | 

ILona. I do think you might have 
made some noise to warn us. Why 
couldn’t you have coughed or some- 
thing? 

Turat. Suppose I had, what 
should I have been able to do now? 
You overlook the fact that your very 
first words, my dear Ilona, left no 
room for misunderstanding. If I 
had stopped you then nothing could 
have averted the tragedy. 

Atmapy [coming down mollified]. 
What a brain! 

Turar. You flatter me! 

Itona. No, he doesn’t. He’s right 
for once. Did this idea come to ycu 
the moment you heard us? 

Turat. No, I got it from you. 

Itona. From us? 

Turat. Yes, stupid of me, I ad- 
mit. You see, I always assume the 
best of my fellowmen. And just for 
a minute I did think that you really 
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were acting. Later on, I realized my 
mistake. 

Itona. You thought we were act- 
ing. Why? 

Turat. Because it all sounded so 
artificial. No ring of conviction. I 
refer particularly to the more erotic 
passages. 

ILona. I don’t wonder. Consider- 
ing I don’t care one little bit for the 
manus hy, : 


Aumapy. What’s that? 

TIrona. You heard. 

Atmapy. You don’t love me? 

TLona. No. 

Atmapy [furious]. So you were 
lying. 

ILona. Yes. 


Atmaby. Just to get rid of me? 

ILona [with loathing, vehemently]. 
Yes. I hate the sight of you! 

Aumapy [bitterly]. Serpent! 

Itona. [Td like to murder you! 
[Atmapy bursts into ludicrous sobs. | 
My God!—this is the limit! 

Tura. If you want to cry all over 
any one, cry all over me. I like it. 
It’s like a tonic to me. 

Atmapy. What made you realize 
that we were not acting? 

HuRAts 6 The sloppy 
way you began carrying on. No au- 
thor living would dare put slush like 
that in the mouth of an actor who 
was supposed to be making love. 

Atmapy. Sloppy? 

Turat. Beyond words. 

Aumapy [with indignation]. 
low me to inform you— 

Turar. Shut up! 

Aumapy [fis dignity collapsing]. 
Oh, very well. 

Turat. 


disgusting, 


Al- 


My friends may be here 
any minute now. Please go and study 
your parts. [To ILona, who has been 
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turning over the leaves of the script.] 
That’s a bit you'll have to learn par- 
ticularly well. 

ILona. Which? 

Turat [pointing to manuscript]. 
These lines here. This loathsome 
series of speeches—the ones we over- 
heard last night. [Poznts.| From 
there to there. 

[Atmapy looks at script.] 

ILona [reads]. Odd—I hardly re- 
member— 

Turat. I do. Nor is your fiancé 
likely to have forgotten. 

ILona [reading]. “I worship you. 
I adore you. I love you as the church 
steeple loves the cloud that settles on 
its summit.” [ALMADy turns away, 
embarrassed.| Just words! 

Aumapy [takes script]. “You have 
used me up and squeezed me like a 
lemon.” 

Iona [takes script]. 
remember— 

ALMADY. 
word. 

[ Turat takes script. | 

Turar. Yes, the passage is under- 
lined in red ink. Three pages—here 
—from page sixteen. It goes on 
“Come here and let me kiss that 
beautiful classic brow”—and then— 
this is the worst bit, here—this mad 
outburst of sensuality— [Reads rap- 
idly.| “When I look at that—at the 
perfect shape. The rose flush of that 
skin— Just to stroke it! ... 

Itona:. Yes; but I... 

Turat. I know, I know. [Reads.] 
“Hands off!” you said. But he 
couldn’t have obeyed you for he goes 
on “My God! How round it is! 
How smooth! How velvety!” And 
then I’m afraid he must have got 
very close indeed for he adds, “And 


Yes, now I 


It’s all down, word for 
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how fragrant.” That’s right, isn’t 


it? 

Avmaby. Quite right. It was 
fragrant. 

Itona. But I... 

Turat. No, my dear, you did not. 


There was a complete silence until 
you exclaimed, “You mustn’t bite. 

” [Both turn away.| Yes, I 
Doula think you would be ashamed 
of yourselves. [He gives ILona the 
script.| All right, then; copy it out 
and learn it. If you ever studied 
parts in your lives, study these. We'll 
have the dress rehearsal at seven- 
thirty sharp, here in this room. I'll 
give you a run through. And after 


dinner, first performance. And 
now—? 

Itona. Out we go, eh? 

Turat. You took the words out 


of my mouth. And don’t forget, 
we've not seen each other for three 


months. 
ILtona. All right—three months. 
Atmapy [going out]. A colossal 
brain! 
[They bow.] 
Turar. I thank you. 


[Avmapy and ILona go into her 
room. Turat sits down and 
resumes his interrupted break- 
fast. Throughout the follow- 
ing scene he goes on eating 
quietly, deliberately, and with 
a good appetite. MAansky en- 
ters at right, also in white 


flannels, but looking more 
doleful and dejected than 
ever.| 


Mansky. Have you been up long? 

Tura. I couldn’t sleep. [He goes 
on eating.| How’s our infant? 

Mansky. Woke up a moment ago. 
I left him dressing. 

Turat. You had breakfast yet? 
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Mansxy. Not a mouthful. Couldn’t 
touch it. You seem to have no diffi- 
culty in putting it away. 

Turar [with mock sadness]. 
must keep up one’s strength. 

Mansxky. I’m amazed, and, if I 
may say so, a little shocked. Sitting 
there gorging as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Can’t you realize we’re abso- 
lutely ruined? I’m_ positively _ ill 
thinking about it. 

Turat [mysteriously]. 
you into a secret, Mansky? 

Mansky [with excited anticipa- 
Hon. -Yes Lede: 

Turat [with great deliberation]. 
I am a man who weighs his words. 
I do not speak lightly. And I say 
to you solemnly, my friend—[Dra- 
matic pause.|—that this is the best 
bit of ham I’ve ever tasted. 

Mansky [furious]. Bah! 

[Crosses left to a mirror.] 

Turat [continuing as before]. 
Juicy—nutty—positively good. [So- 
licitously]. Did the boy sleep at all? 

Mansky. He dropped off about 
daylight out of sheer exhaustion. 
[Looks in the glass.| Im pale. 

Tourat. Say anything? 

Mansxy. Not a word. Just stared 
at the ceiling. You know, that’s bad. 

Turart. Ceilings aren’t so bad. 
Walls are much worse. 

Mansky. What I can’t understand 
is why a magnificent place like this 
should have walls like tissue-paper. 


One 


Shall T let 


Turat. Ah! These are deep 
waters. 

Mansky [irritated]. Do stop eat- 
ing! 

Tourar. But I haven’t finished. 


Manskxy. Gobble—gobble—gobble! 
[Looks in the glass.| My God, I 
am pale! 
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Tura. Suits Intellectual 
pallor. 

Mansky [crosses to Turat]. What 
about that solution you were hinting 
at last night? 

Turat. There were several possi- 
bilities. I considered them all thor- 
oughly in the night watches—while 
you lay snoring in your bed. Oh, 
yes, I heard you while I was chang- 
ing my clothes. [Poznts to the table.| 
Telegrams, letters, all ready. Finally 


I hit on the best and simplest plan. 


you. 


Mansky. Which is? 

Turar. Tm going to do every- 
thing possible to make him break 
with her. 

Mansky. What for? 

Turat. Because that’s the surest 
way of bringing them together. If he 


casts her off forever—in two weeks 
he'll be rushing after her and falling 
at her feet. The lady—after a little 
coaxing—will allow herself to melt. 
He will coax a little more. She will 
melt a little more. Finally she will 
melt altogether—and the curtain will 
fall on the lovers’ slow embrace. 

Mansky [with cumulative con- 
tempt]. You thought of that in the 
night, did you? 

Tura. I did. 

Mansxy. All by yourself? 

Turar. All by myself? 

Mansky. Well!!! [ve noticed all 
this past year that you’ve been slip- 
ping. I realize now, that you’ve com- 
pletely lost your grip. Our last show 
died the death simply because you 
would write psychology into it. And 
now you’ve become simply driveling. 
It’s a great shock to me. Do you 
know what’s happening? Little by 
little you’re beginning to think—and 
that spells ruin for both of us. 
Haven’t you grasped yet what a 
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frightful knock-down blow 
night’s affair was to that boy? 
Turar. Sh! Sh! [Listens, point- 
ing to the door right.| Here he is! 
[Enter Apam. He 1s also in white 
flannels. Very solemn and miserable. 
Pause. He passes them without a 
word and goes to balcony.| Hullo! 
Not even a good morning? 
Apvam. Oh, good morning. 
[Turat rises; Mansxy looks 
longingly at breakfast things.| 
Mansky [to Apam with his best 
bedside manner]. Had breakfast? 
Apam. No. 
[Mansky goes above table and 
sits down; starts to eat.| 


last 


Turai [to Apam]. Sleep? 
Apam. No. 
Turar. Nor did I. [Apam looks 


at left wall.| No. Nothing from 
there. Not another sound. He left 
and she went to sleep. J didn’t on 
your account. [To Mansky.] Hullo! 
Appetite picking up? 


Mansky [starting guiltily and 
pushing his plate away]. No. I 
can’t swallow. Too nervous. I’m a 
wreck, 

Tura. Try the ham. 

Apvam [goes to Turat]. I—my 


dear Uncle Sandor—I don’t want to 
be a burden to you two any longer— 
now that my life has been blown to 
bits. 

Turat. Come, come, come! 

ApaM. I mean it. I know what 
I’m talking about. There’s a great 
crack in my heart, and— 

Turat. Come now—be a man. 
We had enough of that sort of talk 


last night. Tell me just what is it 
you want to do? 
ApaM. Before anything else, I 


want to get away from this place. 
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Turat. Quite reasonable. And 
then? 

Apam. Then Ill tear up the mu- 
sic I wrote for her—tear it into little 
bits and burn it. 

Turat. Right. And after that? 

Apam. Don’t be so casual. You 
know I have nobody in the world but 
you—you two. If you hadn’t been 
here, I’d have ended things long ago. 

Turai [to Mansxy, who has once 
more started on the breakfast|. That’s 
right. Peck a bit. 

Mansky [jumping up|. No. It’s 
no good. Absolutely can’t swallow. 
I’m a very sick man. 

Apam. You see? 
for that. 

Turat. Now listen to me, my boy. 
Sit down. [Apbam sits.]| What has 
happened, has happened. It’s over, 
done with, a thing of the past. And 
I'm going to say something to you 
now which no young person will ever 
believe. You're twenty-five and 
you're gifted. The world’s at your 
feet. And that world, let me re- 
mind you, contains a great many 
million women. 

ApaM. What good are they to me? 
I only wanted this one. [Rises.] 
Can’t we get away now—at once. I 
won't see her! 

Turat. Oh, yes, you will. No 
scandals, if you please. You arrived 
here late at night; everybody knows 
she is your fiancée, you can’t run 
away this morning. Now, I’m not 
going to urge—in fact, J—er—posi- 
tively forbid you to become recon- 
ciled to her—but you must do the 
sensible thing. In the course of the 
morning we will go to her and pay 
our respects, and stay on here another 
day or two, and we will not breathe 
a word of what happened last night. 


I’m to blame 


O Pe 


You will behave toward her quite 
nicely and naturally. I know it will 
hurt. It’s a bitter pill to swallow. 
But to-day you are a man. 

Apam. Yes. Yov'’re right. 

Turar. Up with the head and out 
with the chin and damn everybody! 
That’s the stuff. The day after to- 
morrow, when we leave, you shall 
write her a letter, and let yourself go 
as much as you like. And, no mat- 
ter how it may hurt, you have fin- 
ished with that woman forever. 

ApaM [with an effort|. Very well. 
And if it should hurt too much, 
don’t be afraid that T’ll go back to 
her. Ill always have pluck enough 
to put a bullet through my head. 

Mansky. There! See where you 
have got us to with your psychology. 

Turat [to Apam]. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. 

ApaM [smilingly]. Its all right. 
It was silly of me to talk nonsense 
like that. I won’t let you down. 
You shall be satisfied with me. 

Mansky [fo ApaM]. Good. Then 
you won’t—er—tear anything up? 

Apam. No. 

Turar. You'll behave toward Ilona 
as if nothing had happened? 

Apvam. Yes. Honor bright. 

[He holds out his hand.| 
Tourar [rises]. I am satisfied. 
Mansky [sitting down to break- 

fast, a completely changed man|. 
It’s an enormous relief to me to see 
you getting hold of yourself again so 
capitally. [Eats rapidly.| Bless my 
soul, yes, an enormous relief. I 
really feel a little better. 

Turat. I’m proud of you. [To 
Mansky.] Haven’t you finished 
breakfast yet? 

Mansxy [delighted |. 


low. 


I can swal- 
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Tura. So I notice. 

Mansky [to Apam]. Come and 
join me, my boy. You'll find your 
appetite steals back, little by little. 
[To Turat, who is standing beside 
him.] He’s suffering. He can’t 
get over it. 

Turar. We must try to make him. 

Mansky. Come on, my boy—just 
a mouthful. Try a little of this 
excellent ham. 

Apam. I don’t want any ham. 

Mansky. Well, a slice of chicken, 
then—and some nice hot tea with a 
drop of brandy. 

Apam. Oh, all right. 

[Sits down.] 

Mansky [to Tura, who is sitting 
deep in thought]. Well, what’s on 
your mind? 

Apam. After trying to cheer me 
up, are you going to be depressed 
yourself? 

Mansxy. Do you know what I 
think’s the matter with him? He’s 
got another— 

Turar. You win. 
lem. 

Mansky. 


Another prob- 


Theatre? 

Tura. As always. 

Mansky. Oh, my God! 

Turar. Last night, when we came 
inte this room, I was saying how 
hard it was to begin a play. I’m 
now thinking how hard it is to end 
a second act. 

Mansky. Oh, come and end your 
breakfast. 

Turat. No, I mean it. It’s worry- 
ing me. Take this situation of ours, 
for instance—just as we did yester- 
day— We have had a curious expe- 
rience. We arrived perfectly happy 
and immediately got a terrible shock 
—a ghastly disillusionment. We've 
managed to survive it, and we’ve got 
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ourselves in hand again. But, sup- 
pose these things had happened not 
in real life but on the stage—suppose 
this were not a real room but a 
painted set—suppose we three were 
characters in a play who had just 
passed through the experiences we 
have passed through— 

Mansky. Well? 

Turat. Well, how would you end 
the act? 


Mansky [impatiently]. My dear 
fellow! It’s ended already. 
Turar. In a way, yes. But don’t 


forget that, at the last moment, before 
the curtain actually falls, you need 
something more—a new note of sus- 
pense—a punch—both, if you can 
manage it. In fact, just what is im- 
plied in that word “Curtain.” Cur- 
tain—Curtain. The act must end 
and yet it must not quite end. The 
audience’s interest must be snapped 
up—given a jolt. So, my distin- 
guished collaborator, how about it? 
You've often told me how good you 
are—try your hand at ending the 
second act of this dismal adventure 
of ours. 

Mansky. My dear chap, sim- 
plicity itself. Come here. Sit down. 
[Turar sits at table.| Now then. 
I’m all for the quiet curtain. One 
of those charming delicate things the 
French do so well. You know— 
sophisticated—lightly  sentimental— 
the smile behind the tear. The three 
friends sit down to breakfast. Audi- 
ences always like to see actors eat- 
ing. The storm has passed. The 
skies are still a little dark, but there 
is sunshine in the heart and all that 
sort of thing. Let this sink in for a 
bit—everything very cozy and pleas- 
ant. Business of eating—we each 
have a glass of wine. [They all take 
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up their glasses.| For a moment— 
silence—their thoughts are busy with 
what has passed. [Pause.] Capital. 
And then—[He raises his glass.|— 
you want a couple of smart lines, 
spoken with something of a flourish. 
[Thinks.| Oh, well— [Then as if 
he had thought of what he wanted to 
say—to Apam.| My young friend, 
to-day you have become a man— 
Tourat | pointing to where he was 
sitting at the time]. I said that. 


Mansky. For — always remem- 
ber— 
Turat. Yes, that shows ’em it’s 


coming. 

Mansky [not heeding him]. Al- 
ways remember that in affairs of the 
heart it is not the first victory that 
makes us men, but the first defeat. 
[Lifts his  glass.| To Woman’s 
Treachery, which has made our child 
aman! [Raises his hand toward the 
curtain.| Curtain. [Curtain starts 
to come down. They put their glasses 
down on the table, simultaneously, 
untasted. Mansxy smiles compla- 
cently.| How’s that? 

Turar. Rotten! [Curtain slowly 
goes up again. Gets up.| Tame. 
Feeble. Nothing in the nature of a 
high spot. I’m not saying it isn’t 
pretty and graceful. Charming even 
—but it lacks suspense. [Pause. To 
Apam.| How would you do it? 

Apvam. I? Feeling as I do now? 

Tura. Give us your idea. 

ApaM [with tremendous intensity]. 
Very well, I'll give you my idea. We 
start from where Mansky gave that 
toast. 

Mansky. To Woman’s—? 

ApaM [rises]. Treachery. That’s 
it. I’d say—‘“No. I won’t drink any 
toast.” 
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[Throws glass against the wall, 
smashing it to bits.| 

Mansky [approvingly]. Effective. 

Avam [rapidly losing control of 
himself and becoming hysterical]. 
That woman was not just an incident 
in my life. She was my first great 
passion. I promised to act as if noth- 
ing had happened. I meant to keep 
that promise. But when I remember 
that I gave her my life and that she 
whispers words of love to another 
man—and—and kisses another mai, 
that’s such unbearable, burning tor- 
ture, that the only right solution— 
[Grabs small game carving knife 
from table.| 

Turat [leaping forward]. 
Stop that! 

Ava [struggling with him]. No! 
No! 

Mansky [rushing forward]. 
God! You weren’t really— 

Avam [struggling]. Let me go. 
I want to die. 

[Turat has got knife away from 
him. He looks at it intently. 
Apam stands, pale and de- 
fiant.| 

Turat. What the devil do you 
think you’re doing? 

Apvam [bitterly]. Just—finishing 
the act. [He sits down. Mansxky 
follows him and sits down, too. 
Smiles wanly.| Curtain! 

[Curtain starts to come down.| 

Tura [putting the knife away]. 
Very bad. [Curtain goes up slowly 
again.| Quite impossible. Death’s 
all right for the end of a play, but 
absolutely no good for a second act. 
Besides, the scene was too crude. I 
don’t say the gallery might not like 
it, but think of what the critics would 
say. They despise melodrama. Sus- 


Hey! 


My 
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pense is what you want—suspense 
and then a quick curtain. 

Mansky. And now, I suppose, you 
could show us how it really ought 
to be done? 

Turat [goes to telephone]. Hello. 
Will you give me Miss Ilona Szabo’s 
room, please. 

[Bell sounds in Itona’s room.] 


Mansxy [starting]. What on 
earth—? ‘ 

Itona’s Vorcz. Hello. 

Turat. Hello. Ilona? 

Itona’s Voice. Yes. Who is that 
speaking? 

Turat. Don’t you recognize my 
voice? This is Sandor Turai. 


Oh, how wonder- 
Where 


TLona’s Voice. 
ful! Are you here, then? 
are you speaking from? 

Tourar. Yes, I’m right here in the 
castle. Next door to you. Number 
four. 

ILtona’s Voice, 
delightful surprise. 

Turar. We came by car last night. 
All three of us. 

ILona’s Voice. 
Albert, too? 

Turat. Yes—and Mansky, if you 
think that worth mentioning. We're 
all three here in this room, and 
we’ve brought you the finished script 
of the operetta. 

ILona’s Vorce. Marvelous! 
something like a surprise! 

Turat. We were hesitating about 
waking you so early, but I particu- 
larly wanted to see you about some- 
thing. Can you come in here for a 
minute? 

[Replaces receiver and goes to 
door. AvamMm and Mansxy 
stand where they are. Enter 
ILona with assumed joy and 
excitement. | 


What a perfectly 


You don’t mean 


That’s 
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Itona. Well, this is wonderful of 
you all. [She kisses Turat lightly 
and crosses quickly to Apam who 
kisses her hands.| What 4 surprise. 
Albert, darling! This zs a surprise. 
[She hangs onto Apam’s arm.]| 
Sandor! To think that it’s— 

Turat. Three whole months— 

ILona, —three whole months 
since I’ve seen you. How brown 
you're looking. And younger than 
ever. Let me look at you. Wonder- 
ful! [She crosses to Mansky and 
kisses him on each cheek.| And 
Mansky—how are you, Mansky 
dear? I think this is too sweet of 
you all. You don’t know how I’ve 
been longing to see you. When did 
you get here? 

[She returns to Apam.] 

Turat [very gravely]. Just a 
minute, Ilona. [He looks through 
door into her room.| Why, Mr. 
Almady! Of all people! Won’t you 
come in? 

[Enter Avmapy.] 

Atmapy [nervously]. 
ing. 

Turat. Fancy finding you here 
after all these years. 

Atmapy [pompously]. Passing 
through. Just passing through. I 
only wanted to say how-d’you-do to 
the Count, but they wouldn’t let me 
go. The—er—the shooting-party you 
know, and the concert. They in- 
sisted on my staying. 

ILona. I was so surprised to see 
him. 

Turat. Pardon me for disturbing 
you and possibly casting a slight 
gloom on what must have been a 
joyful reunion, but I have something 
rather important to say. 

[ILona drops Apam’s arm.] 

TLona [crosses to Turat]. What 


Good morn- 
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do you mean? Nothing—nothing 
unpleasant, I hope? 

Turat. Yes—extremely  unpleas- 
ant. [Itona sits down, terrified. To 
Aimapy.| Please. [He motions 
them to sit down.| Well, then. We 
arrived here last night— [Long 
pause.| And just now we were sit- 
ting having breakfast—we three— 
[To Mansxy.] Weren’t we? 


Apa |puzzled]. Yes. 
Mansxy. Well? 
Turat. Keep quite calm, please. 


We were sitting here, having break- 
fast—all three of us. [He lowers his 
voice and speaks very earnestly.| 1 
must entreat you all to hear what I 
am about to say quite calmly— 
Don’t lose your heads— 

ILona. For God’s sake— 

Aumapy [uneasily]. Well? 
is it? 

Turat [holds up his hand). 
Please! [Dead silence.| What I am 
about to say—and [I shall not detain 
you long now—must almost inevi- 
tably have a shattering effect on the 
lives—both the private and the pro- 
fessional lives—of all us five people. 
I have asked myself—is it wise to 
speak? And I have answered myself 


What 
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—wise or not, it is unavoidable, 


Tlona— [Iona rises; gasping.| I 
have a question to ask you— 
[Breaks off. Dead silence. Then 
very simply to Mansxy.| How’s 
that for suspense? 

Mansky. Yes. Yes. Well? What 
now? 

Tura. Nothing.  That’s all. 


[Smiles.] Curtain! [Curtain comes 
down quickly and rises immediately. 
He offers Itona Ais arm, as the rest 
of the group breathe again and relax 
their tension.| We've just been hav- 
ing an argument about the proper 
way to end a second act. [Leads 
Itona slowly to door, left to hall, the 
others following.| I couldn’t resist 
the temptation to show these col- 
leagues of mine how, by the most 
simple methods, you can make an 
act end on a note of suspense. You 
see— 

[He goes out, talking, followed 
first by Awmapy, then by 
ApaM and Mansky.| 

Mansky [going out; to Apam]. 
Crazy. Absolutely crazy. Thinks of 
nothing in the world but the the- 
atre— 


THE CURTAIN FALLS AGAIN 
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[scene: As the curtain rises it re- 
veals the room lighted up by the elec- 
tric sconces and candelabra. A large 
and elaborately painted screen in silver 
and green has been placed in front of 
the window. It is painted to suggest 
an orchard. The screen shuts out the 
view of the Mediterranean, but to the 
left and right of it we glimpse the 
lighted esplanade, and many more 
twinkling lights than in the first act, 
for it is early evening. There are 


two garden chairs in front of the 
screen in the raised portion of the 
room; otherwise the scene is un- 
changed. Mr. Me 1, the Count’s sec- 
retary, and the master of ceremonies, 
enters at left from the hall. He is a 
fussy, pale young man with high- 
pitched voice. He wears glasses and 
is in evening clothes. He is carrying 
a wicker table, and carrying it with 
difficulty and discomfort. He places 


it between the two wicker chairs in 
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front of the screen and stands caress- 
ing his hands where the table has 
cut into them. 

Mg t [calls]. Dwornitschek. [To 


himself.) Where is that man? 
[ Calls.| Dwornitschek. 
DworniTscHEK’s Voice. Coming, 


sir, coming. 
[DworniTscHEK enters from the 
hall, followed by a lackey. 
They are both in formal, full- 
dress livery of white with knee 
breeches, and powdered wigs. 
DworniTscHEK carries a book, 
two letters, a scarf and a 
woman’s hat. The lackey car- 
ries a tall brown hunting hat, 
whip, gauntlets and a large, 
luscious peach. | 
Meri. Oh, there you are at last. 
Why are you so late? 
DwornitscHek. I fell downstairs, 
sir. 
Meir. Well, that oughtn’t to have 
taken you long. 
[He fiddles with the screen.]| 
Dwornitscuex. You should have 
let me carry those things, Mr. Mell. 


Mext. I couldn’t wait. You are 
so slow. 

DwornitscHEK. Slow but sure, 
sir. [He puts things on  table.| 
When I was a lad, my mother used 
to, Say 244 

Met. I don’t want to hear about 
your mother. 

DwornitscHEK. No, sir. Very 
few people do. 

Mex. Have you got all the prop- 
erties? 

DwornitscHEK. Props, sir, is the 


more professional expression. 

Mett. I was using the more tech- 
nical term. . . . Well, properties or 
props, have you got them? 
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DwornitscHek. Yes, sir. Book 

Marius i exPeschuae § 

DworniTscHEK. ... Scarf... 

Mertns nit Whip re. 

DworniTscHEK. ... Two letters 
and a pair of gloves. 

Metit. Good. [Mops his  fore- 
head.|_ Oh, dear, what a headache 
I’m getting. 

DwornitscHek. What you want 
is an aspirin. 

Meti. Have you an aspirin? 

DwornitscHEK. No, sir. 

Met. You're a great help. 

DwornitscHek. Thank you, sir. 


If I might be allowed to say so, you 
let yourself get too nervous on these 
festive nights, sir. You worry. 

Mext. How can I help worrying, 
with all the responsibility there is on 
my shoulders? 

DwornitscHEeK. What I always 
say is—Never worry too much to-day. 
Things may be worse to-morrow, and 
then you can worry twice as hard. 

Mexi. It does make me so nerv- 
ous when people want to alter the 
program at the last moment. First 
Miss Szabo says she’s going to sing, 
then she says she’s going to act... . 
[He breaks off as Aumapy enters. 
Goes to Aumapy.] Good evening, 
sir, good evening. You are first in 
the field. 

Atmapy [grouchily|]. Good eve- 
ning. The others will be here di- 
rectly. They’re dressing. 

Mert. A wonderful — shooting 
party to-day, sir. Capital sport, capi- 
tal. There is nothing like a good 
brisk day out in the open with the 
guns. What a color it has given you. 

Atmapy. I wasn’t there. 

Mert. Eh? Oh! Not there? 
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Aumapy. No. I’ve been in my 
room all day, writing. 

Met. Pardon my curiosity, but 
may one ask what you were writing? 

Atmapy. No, one may not. 

DwornitscHek [explaining]. I 
think the gentleman does not wish 
to say what he was writing, sir. 

Mex. Oh, are you still there? 

DwornitscHek. Yes, sir. Still 
here. 

Merit. Then go away. 

DwornitscHek. Very good, sir. 
Really I shouldn’t worry, Mr. Mell. 
Look on the bright side, sir. 

Mert. All very well for you. 
You have no responsibilities, and the 
guests give you big tips. 

DwornitscHek. That 7s the bright 
side, sir. 

[He goes out at left to hall fol- 
lowed by the lackey.| 

Met. A secretary’s life is a dog’s 
life, Mr. Almady. Work, work, 
work, from morning till night, and 
never a word of thanks. [AtMmapy 
takes no notice.| You are very si- 
lent, Mr. Almady. 

Avmapy. I sometimes find it 
soothing to be silent. Try it your- 
self one of these days ... I take it 
the concert begins directly after 
dinner? 

Mett. Immediately following the 
serving of coffee. 

Armapy. And when does this— 
this play of ours come on? 

Met. It is the last item on the 
program. The place of honor. 

Amapy. Bah! 

[Walks away up stage.] 

MeLt. Sir? 

[Follows him.| 

Atmapy [absorbed in his part 
which he is studying]. Nothing. 

Mett. Miss Szabo tells me that 
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no scenery is required but two ele- 
gant chairs and one elegant table. 

Avmapy. Is that an elegant table? 

Me.ti. Well,  really—no. But 
what can one expect in a garden? 
Oh—if only the scene had been an 
interior, there’s some perfectly lovely 
furniture in the Count’s room—gen- 
uine Louis the Fifteenth. A very 
elegant period, Louis the Fifteenth. 

Atmapy. I don’t care a damn. 
They’re all the same to me. Louis 
the Fifteenth or Louis the Fourteenth 
or Louis the Seventeenth. 

Mex:t. But there isn’t a Louis the 
Seventeenth, and I’ve often wondered 
why. Why, I’ve wondered, should 
there be a Louis the Sixteenth and a 
Louis the Ezghteenth, but not a Louis 
the Seventeenth? 

Aumapy [exasperated |. 
Ask a furniture dealer. 

Mei. I did. I’m always asking 
furniture dealers. But they only know 
as far as Louis the Sixteenth. That’s 
where the Louis stop for furniture 
dealers. Whenever I say Louis the 
Seventeenth they say you mean the 
Sixteenth, and I say no, I don’t mean 
Louis the Sixteenth, I mean Louis the 
Seventeenth and .. . [Breaks off and 
mops his brow.| I'm afraid I’m talk- 
ing a great deal, sir. 

Atmapy. Oh, you’ve noticed that? 

Meti. The fact is, Mr. Almady, 
I’m all a-twitter. 

Aumapy. What have you got to 
be nervous about? 

Met. I’m always like this on 
these big nights. You see I’m re- 
sponsible for everything and it’s ter- 
ribly wearing on the nerves. [Dur- 
ing this long speech of MeEtt’s, 
Autmapy becomes bored and walks 
away, and Mx11, suddenly aware that 
he is talking to the air, follows him.| 


Oh, God. 
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I’m stage manager, property man and 
prompter. I turn the music, show 
the ladies to their seats, hand bou- 
quets onto the stage—and I’m ex- 
pected always to applaud at the right 
moment. I assure you I have often 
gone to bed after one of these enter- 
tainments with my hands so tender I 
could scarcely hold my toothbrush. 
[Atmapy does not answer.| You 
will pardon me for mentioning it, 
sir, but you don’t seem quite your 
merry old self to-night. 

Armapy. I’m as cheerful as any 
man would be whose brain had been 
addled from studying an infernal 
part all day. 

Mett. But I thought you said 
you had spent the day writing? 

Atmapy. Yes, I—I always memo- 
rize a part by writing it out. 

Meir. What energy! What en- 
thusiasm! Have you a nice. part? 

Autmapy. No. Rotten. 

Met. Dear, dear, dear! You'll 
feel better when you hear the ap- 
plause. We're great applauders here. 
We don’t care how bad an actor is— 

Aimapy [offended, moves away]. 
Thank you. 

Me tt [follows]. I beg your par- 
don. I—I don’t mean it like that. 
[Goes to door of ILona’s room and 
knocks.| Miss Szabo, please. Miss 
Szabo, please. Beginners, please. 

[Enter ILona in evening dress. 
Enter Ava, right, in dress 
clothes. | 

Itona. Well, we seem to be all 
here. 

[Atmapy bows. | 

Met. Good evening, Miss Szabo, 
good evening, good evening. 

Itona. Well, we may as well 
begin. 


Aumapy. Wouldn’t it be as well 
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to wait for Mr. Turai? [Bztterly.] 
Seeing that he is being so kind as to 
give us his invaluable assistance. 


Itona. He'll be here directly. 
Where is the prompter? 
Mei. Present. Present. 


Itona. Here’s the script. 
[Hands it to him.] 

Met [goes to stage]. I hope this 
extempore set meets with your ap- 
proval? [Pointing to screen.| A 
little idea quite my own. 

ILona. Charming. [To ApaM, 
sincerely, deeply concerned.| Albert 
—you seem—you seem—very quiet— 
this evening. 

[MEtv sits. ] 

Apam. Oh, no, not a bit. A lit- 
tle tired, that’s all. We had rather a 
long motor drive and I didn’t get 
much sleep last night— Please don’t 
think— [Breaks off as Met. shows 
signs of impatience.| I’m afraid our 
friend the secretary is getting restive. 


ILona. What on earth is the mat- 
ter? 

Mett. I’m all a-twitter. 

ILona. Well, do simmer down. 


[To Avam, who has sat down.| 
Surely you’re not going to stay for 
this rehearsal? 

Apam. If you don’t mind. 

ILona. Oh, I don’t mind. But 
you'll be thoroughly bored. A silly 
little French piece. You'll be seeing 
it after dinner. I should have thought 
once would have been enough. 

Apam. Well, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Turai asked me to stay and help 
out till he came. And I promised 
him I would. 
Just as you please. [Very 
Can’t we begin? Are the 


ILona. 
nervous. | 
props here? 

Metit. Nothing is ever missing 
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when I am the property man. There 
they all are—on the table. 
[Points to table. Meu picks up 
scarf and hat and helps \ona.| 
Inona [takes book and letter]. 
Those are yours. [Atmapy pockets 
the peach and the remaining letter.| 
Now then—let’s start. The Countess 
—that’s me — discovered alone. 
Seated in chair, reading book. [Sits 
down. To Atmapy.| You're not on 
yet. 
[Aumapy stalks off to the left.| 
Met. Do we go on now? 
Itona. Don’t ask so many ques- 
tions. Yes, go on. 
[She reads book.| 
Met. [reading from the script). 
Curtain rises on a glorious garden. 
Period Louis the Fifteenth. 
ILona. You don’t have to read 
that. 
Me t [doubtfully|. I always have. 
ILona. You only have to give the 
actors the spoken lines. 

Mett. Now, I never knew that 
before— Now, that’s very interesting. 
[He looks stupidly at script.] 

A.mapy [coming down]. What 
on earth’s the matter now? 

Inona. I’m afraid Mr. Mell is not 
much of a prompter. 

Ava [taking script from Met]. 
It’s all right—let me hold the book. 


ILtona. No. 

Atmapy [simultaneously]. No, 
no. 

ILona. You mustn't. 

Apam. What do you mean? 

Itona. I won’t have it— 

Apam. Why not? 

Met [to Apam, offended, sarcas- 
tically]. No doubt Miss Szabo 


means that it is beneath the dignity 
of such an important person. Please 
give me the book. 
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Avam. Do stop fussing. Can't 
you see you make them nervous. 

Merit. Make them _ nervous? 
What about my nervousness? 

Apam. I tell you J’7/ hold the 
book. And you can do it for the 
performance. Does that satisfy you? 

Met, [deeply offended|. Oh, 
quite. Oh, perfectly— 

Inona [to Apam]. Now you've 
hurt the poor man’s feelings. You’ve 
insulted him— 

Mett. Madam, I’m a secretary. 
I spend all my time receiving in- 
sults. 


Itona. Oh?— Well, let’s begin. 
[To Atmapy.] You're off. | Again 
Aumapy stalks to left.| Countess 


discovered seated in armchair, read- 
ing book. 

[Takes up book. A.tmapy is 
wearing the brown hat, gaunt- 
lets and carrying the riding 
whip. | 

ApaM __ [prompting]. 
silly— 

ILona [speaking her lines]. 
a silly story. [Closes book.| 
like all novels. 

Apvam. What can I do— 

ILona [yawning]. What can I do 
to kill the time? The Count is al- 
ways out riding. Paris seems very 
far away amidst these sleepy fields 
of Normandy. 

Apam. Hoof-beats heard off— 

[Mert imitates hoof-beats by 
beating his thighs with his 
hands.| 

Itona. Hark! I hear him com- 
ing— Can this be my husband? 
Surely he went off on his horse to 
visit our old tenant, honest Jacques 
Benoit. 

[Mert makes the 
louder and louder. 


What a 


What 
Just 


hoof-beats 
ALMADY 
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comes into the scene dramat- 
ically, ominously, but his en- 
trance is completely ruined by 
MELt continuing the hoof- 
beats. Avmapy stamps his feet 
impatiently and at last MELL 
stops. | 

Atmapy. So, madame! 

Itona. Why, what is the matter? 
Why do you frown, my dear Count? 

Atmapy. Why do I frown? 
That, madame, you will learn—and 
speedily, as sure as my name is 
Count—Count— 

[He can’t remember his name.| 

Avam [prompting]. Maurice du 
Veyrier— 

Atmapy. As sure as my name is 
Count Maurice du Veyrier de la 
Grande Contumace Saint Emilion. 

ILona. . You frighten me, Maurice. 

Atmapy. It is your guilty con- 
science that frightens you, madame. 

Apam. Traitress. [ILona_ starts 
and looks at him nervously. ADAM 
rises]. Traitress! No doubt you 
supposed me a credulous imbecile 
whom it was simple to hoodwink— 

[Enter Turat and Mansxy, both 
in evening dress, from the 
vight. Lona and A.mapy, 
confused by their guilt, for the 
moment believe that AvaM is 
accusing them.| 


Aumapy [very embarrassed|. No 
doubt—you—I— 
Apam_ [still prompting]. You 


thought that any story would do for 
me? You imagined that I was fool 
enough to swallow anything— 

Turat [coming down, horrified, 
thinking that AvaM is making a 
scene]. 

ApamM. — Shhhh!— [Goes on 
prompting.| No doubt you supposed 
me a credulous fool— 
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Tura [relieved; he grasps the sit- 


uation]. O-oh! [Takes the script 
from him.| Let me have that 
script. 

Apvam. Why? [To _ Itona.] 
Aren’t I prompting well? 

Itona. No. 


Avcmapy [simultaneously]. No. 

Ava [ruffled]. Nothing like be- 
ing frank. 

Me i [goes to Apam and pats his 
shoulder]. Don’t take it to heart. 
Even J wasn’t good enough for them. 

Apvam. Perhaps you'll tell me 
where I went wrong? 

Turat. Don’t ask so many ques- 
tions. [Seats himself in Me.y’s 
place.| Ill take on this job. 

Me tt [to Apam]. Everybody is so 
rude. 

Turat [looking at script]. 
right. From where you stopped. 

Atmapy [glibly]. Traitress, you 
have deceived me. I have long had 
my suspicions. I have now in my 
possession the proofs. No doubt you 
supposed me a credulous imbecile 
whom it was simple to hoodwink. 
You thought that any story would 
do for me. You imagined that I 
was fool enough to swallow any- 
thing. Let me tell you, madame, 
that you are mistaken. For a long 
time I have suspected that there was 
something behind all these rides of 
yours with our neighbor the Marquis 
Jean Francois Gilette de la Tour 
d’Argent. Day after day, for hours 
at a time, you have made a practice 
of riding with him on the road from 
Duvernois Sur Saéne to Saint 
Sulpice de la Grande Parmentiére— 
and slowly at that! 

Lona. It’s a lie. Who told you? 

Aumapy. Silence, woman! The 
proofs are in my pocket. Mon Dieu, 


All 
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is there no gratitude in this world? 
When I married you, who were you? 
A nobody. Your father, Brigadier- 
General Pierre Jean Bourmond de la 
Seconde-Chaumiére-Rambouillet, fell 
in battle at Grande-Lagruyére Sur 
Marne, and you eked out a scanty 
living as a seamstress at your mother’s 
home in the village of Saint Gene- 
vieve, in the Department of Seine et 
Oise. So, madame! And then what 
happened? J came. I gave you 
name, rank, and wealth such as you 
had never dreamed of. You became 
Madame La Countess du Veyrier de 
la Grande Contumace Saint Emilion. 
I bestowed upon you not only my 
estates in Pardubien-Grand-Amanoir, 
but also my two castles in Challenges- 
Debicourt de la Romanée and at 
Rivalieux-Quandamouziéres Sur Van- 
tera-aux Alpes Maritimes. 

[He stops exhausted.| 

Turat. Don’t - stop. 
wrong? 

[Atmapy takes off his hat and 
gloves, puts the whip down on 
the table, and, stepping out of 
character, comes down to 
Tural. | 

Aumapy. It’s these damned French 
names. They’re perfectly frightful. 

Turar. I don’t see what we can 
do about it. 

Atmapy. You surely don’t need 
them all? 

Turat. They’re in the script. 

Atmapy. But I'll go mad trying 
to memorize them. Titles with six 
hyphens in them and names of places 
with a dozen “aux” and “de la’s” 
and “surs.” And, damn it, they’re all 
in my part. [Choking with fury.] 
It’s deadly. At least, let’s leave out 
that second castle. 

Tura [coldly]. My dear fellow, 


What’s 
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have you no sense of dramatic con- 
struction? If he had given her only 
one castle, the audience would think 
her perfectly justified in deceiving 
him. If he had given her three, they 
would look on him as a purse-proud 
fool who didn’t deserve a faithful 
wife. No, two is exactly the right 
number. You can’t beat Sardou 
when it comes to technique. Go on, 
please. 

{[Atmapy goes up hopelessly and 
replaces his hat and gloves 
and takes up the whip.| 

Aumapy. I made you a countess 
and a wealthy woman. And what 
return do I get? You betray me— 
yes, madame, betray me—with my 
best friend and nearest neighbor, the 
Marquis Jean Francois Gilette de la 
Tour d’Argent, lord of Perigord des 
Champignons and Saint Sulpice de 
la Grand Parmentiére. [He breaks 
off, and removes hat and gloves as 
before.| My God, it’s enough to 
give a fellow apoplexy. 

Turat [surprised]. I beg your 
pardon? That doesn’t seem to be in 
the script. 

Atmapy [down to Turat as be- 
fore]. I’m sorry. I can’t help it. 
It’s these names. 

Turat. Well, I’m always open to 
suggestions. What would you like 
to call the gentleman? 

Atmapy. Foch _ or 
something short like that. 

Turat_ [sarcastically]. Perhaps— 
Vichy! Get on, please. 

[AtMaDy goes up stage more 
hopeless than before.| 


Briand—or 


ILona [nervously]. Oh, do let’s 
get on. Count, you have said 
enough. 

Tura. So he seems to think. 

Itona. I will not endure these 
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shameful accusations. You are in- 
sulting the woman who bears your 
name. 

Aumapy [again taking off hat and 
gloves and putting down the whip]. 
It’s a damned shame. 

Turar. What is? 

Armapy. I always have to say the 
whole infernal thing from beginning 
to end, and she just says “your 
name.” 


Turar [coldly]. We're wasting 
time. 
Aumapy. Another word, madame, 


and I produce the proof. 

Itona [laughing]. The 
One is amused. One smiles. 

Atmapy [takes stage and turns]. 
A smile which I will make to die 
upon your lips. Behold! The 
proof! 

[He fuddles in his coat-tail 
pocket from which he be- 
latedly takes the peach with a 
sinister flourish.]| 

ILona [with insincere terror]. Ah, 
gracious heaven! The peach! 

[ Sues. ] 

Aumapy [lays peach on table}. 
Yes, madame, the peach. The first 
peach that ripened on the lovingly 
cherished, early-blooming, __ richly 
bearing, East Indian dwarf peach 
trees in my orchard at Simarineux de 
la Pomme d’Api, making a trium- 
phant entry into the world days 
ahead of any other peach in the whole 
of France. [He turns and glares at 
Tura resentfully. Turat pays no at- 
tention, so he resumes his part.| 
You know what a passionate fruit 
grower I am. You know that I 
have tended this peach from its first 
budding—cared for it—watched over 
it—wrapped it about with my love— 
kept a diary about it—and awaited 


proof? 
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its ripening like the coming of a 
Messiah. And what happens? This 
afternoon I go out riding. I am 
proceeding at a gentle jog-trot— 
[Met imitates hoof-beats as before. 
Atmapy is incensed by his stupidity. 
Me tu subsides abashed, and Aumapy 
resumes]. Iam proceeding at a gen- 
tle jog-trot from Duvernois Sur Saéne 
to Saint Sulpice de la Grand Parmen- 
ti¢re— 

[He breaks off with an an- 

guished look at Turat.| 

Turat [coldly]. Along the high- 
road— 

Atmapy. Along the highroad. 
And whom should I see there, trip- 
ping along, but Juliette—your maid. 
I speak to her. She betrays embar- 
rassment at seeing me. She stam- 
mers and ties her apron-strings in a 
knot. I ask her where she is going. 
Terrified, she bursts into tears and 
whispers, “My lady sent me to the 
Marquis Jean Francois Gilette de la 
Tour d’Argent”—curse him! 

Turat. Right. This time that was 
in the script. 

Atmapy. Why, I ask the girl, did 
your mistress send you to the Mar- 
quis? And then suddenly, happen- 
ing to look closer, I see that she is 
trying desperately to hide a little 
parcel from me. I take it from her, 
I open it, and what do I see? [Points 
to peach.| That peach! The King 
of Peaches, the apple of my eye—my 
pride and joy, my firstborn, the su- 
preme peach from the orchards of 
Simarineux de la Pomme d’Api—the 
last word in stoneless fruit which I 
have been guarding since birth like a 
baby sister— And, as if this were 
not enough, wrapped round that glo- 
rious specimen of its kind, I discover 
a letter. [He fuddles in his inside 
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coat-pocket, draws out a letter, sees it. \ 


is the wrong one, replaces it hastily 
and draws forth the proper one.} 
This letter—[He reads.|—‘My be-, 
loved. This is the first peach that has 
ripened in France this year. I send 
it to you. Eat it reverently.” [He 
holds the letter under her nose.| 


There! 


ILona. Are you trying to make 
me smell it? 
Atmapy. I am. For even if you 


were shameless enough to deny your 
writing you cannot deny your per- 
fume. Or are you proposing to deny 
it? 


Itona. No. 

Atmapy. Ha! Then you admit 
it? 

Itona. Yes. 


Aumapy. You sent him this peach? 

Itona. Yes. 

Aumapy [again takes off his hat 
and gloves. To Turai]. It’s simply 
rank injustice. I’ve got to say yard- 
long speeches at the top of my voice, 
and all her part consists of is little 
exclamations like “oh!” “no!” and 
“yes!” 

Turar. Yes—I noticed that my- 
self. These short crisp speeches are 
characteristic of Sardou’s women! It 
can’t be helped. Go on, please. 

Aumapy [goes back, puts on hat 
and gloves, more miserable than 
ever|. So! You accept from me 
everything—love, name, rank, riches, 
estates—two castles—and then you go 
about the place sending my most 
cherished fruit to your lover! 

ILona [rises, tragically]. No. 

Atmapy. You have the effrontery 
to pretend that the Marquis is not 
your lover? 

TLona. Yes. 

Atmapy, You mean he is? 
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ILons. No. 

Atmapy. You mean he is not? 

ILona [triumphantly]. Yes. 

Axmapy [with a theatrical laugh]. 
A likely story. Madame, I am a 
fruit-grower, the leading amateur 
horticulturist in France and President 
of the Paris Peach Club. I know—I 
say, | know—that one does not give 
fruit like this save where one has first 
given—the heart. Madame, I despise 


you. 
Itona. You consider conduct like 
mine despicable? 
Autmapy. I do. 
ILona. Good! Then I have one 


little question to ask you. In the 
early spring of this year there ripened 
in your orchard the first crop of 
white-heart cherries. To whom did 
you send those cherries? 

Autmapy [turns away embarrassed]. 
To my mother. The Dowager 
Countess du Veyrier de la Grande 
Contumace Saint Emilion. 

Itona. Indeed? To your mother? 
Then permit me to show you some- 
thing. You are not the only one 
who has discovered an interesting let- 
ter. [Takes letter from  table.] 
Smell that! Do you recognize the 
perfume? 

[Holds it under his nose.] 

Mett [to Apam]. What a situa- 
tion! Sardou at his best. There’s no 
one like him. 

ILona. The perfume is that of 
Mademoiselle Emilienne, premiére 
danseuse at the Folies Bergéres, whom 
you honor with your friendship and 


protection. 

Atmapy. How—how did you get 
this? 

Itona. Never mind. Always re- 


member letters are like sped arrows. 
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You never can tell where they are 
going to drop. 

Meit [applauds vigorously. 
Apvam]. An epigram. 

ILona. Read it, please. 

Aumapy [reading]. “My dearest. 
This morning that doddering old 
idiot of a count of mine—” 

Itona. You notice how your di- 
vinity writes of you? Go on! 

Aumapy [reading]. —“that dod- 
dering old idiot of a count of mine 
sent me a basket of cherries. Did I 
tell you he was a famous fruit- 
grower? He says these are the first 
cherries that have ripened in France 
this year and he sends them to me as 
a token of his love. Drop in this 
evening, darling, and we'll eat the 
old fool’s cherries together. Your 
loving Emilienne. P. S. Ring twice 


To 


as usual!” 
[He sobs.] 
Ttona. You see, what you do to 


me, I do to you. An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, a peach for a 


cherry. 

Atmapy [brokenly]. Yes. It’s 
true. 

Itona. And now, leave my gar- 


den. This very afternoon I pack my 
boxes and go back to my mother. 
And if you will question my maid 
you will find that I told her to hang 
about till you came by—to blush and 
stammer—and finally to give you the 
letter and the peach. [She breaks 
into stage laughter.| Wa, ha, ha! 
Oh, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Atmapy. Well, I must face it. I’ve 
lost. 


ILona. You've lost me. 

Atmapy [Rneeling]. Yvonne! 
Don’t say that. See! I beg your 
forgiveness on my knees . . . over- 


look this one false step. 
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ILona. The idea! A count, and 
an elderly count—groveling like that. 
[ALMaby gets up and turns away.| 
All the same, you have touched me. 
So I will forgive you. But you are 
not to get off without punishment. 
Firstly, I forbid you to eat this peach. 

Atmapy. My God! Not that! 

ILona [firmly]. Yes. 

Atmapy. So be it. 

Itona. Secondly, you will permit 
me to go to Paris alone— 

Aumapy [despairingly|]. Yvonne! 

Itona. Not a word. Either you 
trust me or you do not! If you do, I 
will return. If not, not. 

Aumapy. Oh, heavens! And how 
long do you expect to stay in Paris? 

Itona. A week. 

[Short pause. ] 

Aumapy [suddenly bursting out]. 
No! I can’t live without you. I 
worship you. I adore you. I love 
you as the church steeple loves the 
cloud that settles on its summit, only 
to be wafted away by the first passing 
breeze. I can’t live without you. 
Not a week, not a day. Not an hour. 

Itona. Just words. 

[At the word “church steeple” 
Mansky and Apam have ex- 


changed a_ glance of utter 
astonishment. | 

MAnsxy [rtses], But 2. Dba pier 

but .. . Just one moment. ... What 


was that you said? 

ILona. I beg your pardon? 

Turat. Now, listen, please. We 
can’t have these interruptions. Don’t 
pull them up the moment they’ve got 
nicely into the swing of it. 

Me i. I can’t wait to see how it 
all ends. [To Apam.] Will she 
leave him? Or will the memory of 
their past love prove too strong? 
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Mansky [goes to ApamM— Aside to 
him]. This is devilish queer. 

Turat. Quiet, quiet, please. [To 
Acmapy.] All right. Go on. Better 
go back to “Not a week! Not a day! 
Not an hour!” 

Aumapy. Not a week! Not a day! 
Not an hour! 

ILona. Just words. 

Amapy. It’s the truth. I’m crazy 
about you. And you—you have used 
me up and squeezed me like a lemon, 
and now you want to throw me away. 

[At the word “lemon” Manskxy 
and ADAM again exchange 
glances. Mansky gets up, 
deeply agitated.]| 

Mansxy. Sandor... 

Turat. What is it? 

Mansxy [¢o Itona and Atmapy]. 
You'll excuse me? I have something 
very urgent to say to Mr. Turai. [He 
crosses to Turat and drags him over 
to the corner below the fireplace.] 
Do you hear what they’re saying? 

Turat [feigning non-comprehen- 
sion]. How do you mean, do J hear 
what they’re saying? 

Mansxy. I mean ... didn’t those 
last lines sound familiar to you? 

Tourat. That’s right. Now you 
mention it. I did notice something, 
only I thought it was my fancy. 

Mansxy [to Apam]. Come here. 
[MeL tries to become a part of the 
whispered conference, but ADAM 
waves him away, and he withdraws 
up stage, disconsolate. To Turat.| I 
give you my word, Sandor—those 
lines were syllable for syllable the 
ones we heard last night through the 
wall. 

Turat [looking at script]. By 
Jove, you're right... . This is un- 
canny. 


Mansky. the re- 


Go on with 
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hearsal, or they will be suspecting 
something. I want to hear some 
more. 
[Mansky takes hold of Apam’s 
arm. ADAM is very excited. 
Both listen intently.] 

Turar. Well, let’s get on. “Now 
you want to throw me away.” 

ILona. I don’t want to throw you 
away, silly. Oh, come on, then. 
Come here and let me kiss that beau- 
tiful classic brow. 

[Atmapy goes to her.] 

Mansky [shouting out]. 
heavens! 

ILona [jumping]. What’s the mat- 
ter? 

Mansky [whispering]. Listen, you 
two. They’re saying word for word 
what we heard them say last night. 
Do you grasp now what they were 
doing last night? Rehearsing! Sim- 
ply going through their lines. 

Turat [to Mansxy]. I must ad- 


Great 


mit ... this has come upon me as a 
complete surprise. ... Really, I’m 
quite shaken. 

Avam. Imitate me. If I can be 


perfectly calm, you can. 
Mansky | pointing at Turat]. And 
he never recognized it! 


Itona. Mr. Turai! What’s going 
onP 
Autmapy. Yes. What’s all the dis- 


cussion about? 

Turat [to Atmapy]. Well, it’s 
like this. Mansky says—and I’m 
bound to say I agree with him—that 
for the actual performance to-night 
you will have to dig up a classic brow 
from somewhere. 

Atmapy. Dig up a classic brow? 

Turat. You see, it’s rather awk- 
ward. The script says... “Kiss 
that beautiful classic brow.” 

Atmapy. Well? 
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Turat. Well, you'll have to get 
one somewhere. 

Atmapy [ditterly]. You think my 
own would not be convincing? 

Mansky. My God, no! 

Aumapy. It has been so described. 

Turat. In this play, yes. But, if 
youll pardon my saying so, you 
wouldn’t suggest that any woman of 
taste could say such a thing in real 
life? 

Avmapy [bitterly]. Very good. No 
doubt the property man will be able 
to supply me with a face. 

[Mevt zs appalled at the prospect 
of having to get a “face” but 
he dutifully makes a notation 
of it in his little book.| 

Turat. Oh—my dear fellow. 

| All go back to places.| 

ApaM [impatiently]. We're wast- 
ing time. Let’s get on. 

Turat. Sh! Sh! We’ve only a 
few minutes more. 

ApaM. No more interruptions. 

Merit. Thank God! 

ILona. Where were we? Oh, yes. 
Come here and let me kiss that beau- 
tiful classic brow. 

[Kisses him on forehead. | 

Atmapy. That’s not a kiss. That’s 


a tip. 

Mansky. Surely that line is a 
trifle vulgar. 

Turat. It’s vulgar because it’s 


spoken by a vulgar man. 

Mansky. The speaker is a count. 

Turar. But a dull-witted bounder, 
for all that. He’s the sort of man 
who would say things like that. 
Don’t you start trying to teach Sar- 
dou how to write dialogue. 

Axmapy [furious]. For God’s sake, 
are we going to rehearse? 

Turat. Yes—go on, please. 
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Armapy. That’s not a kiss. That’s 


a tip. 
Irona. Don’t shout like that. 
Atmapy. I will shout. I’m a 


squeezed lemon. That’s what I am 

—a lemon. The whole world shall 
know I’m a lemon. 

[Falls sobbing at her feet. Man- 

sky whispers something to 


Apvam. <Apam smiles happily 
and whispers back. They 
shake hands.| 

Turat. Please—please— What's 


the matter? 

Mansxy. Nothing. I was merely 
saying to Adam that I think that 
word “Jemon”’ is all wrong. 

Turat. I think it’s excellent. Abso- 
lutely in character. The speaker is a 
big lemon-and-peach man from Saint 
Sulpice de la Grande Parmentiére, 
and he naturally goes to the orchard 
for his similes. Try to realize that 
he’s practically an imbecile with vir- 
tually no vocabulary. [ALMapy looks 
up from Itona’s lap and registers in- 


dignation. Prompting.| “Please, 
please’-— [To Itona.] From you, 
my dear. [To Atmapy.] You're 
crying. 
[AtMapy sods.] 
ILona. Please, please. Don’t cry. 


I can’t bear it. You know how fond 
I am of you. 


[She goes to table where peach 


1s. | 
Atmapy. Those nights of love— 
those flaming, wonderful nights! 


Have you forgotten them so com- 
pletely? 
[He stands up, and starts to 
touch the peach.| 
Iona. Stop! Control yourself. 
Autmapy [gazing at peach]. You 
ask me to control myself—when I 
look at that? At that perfect shape. 
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The rose flush of that skin. [Starts 
to touch peach.| Just to stroke it... 

ILona. Hands off. 

Aumapy [snatching up the peach, 
holds it in one hand and with the 
other strokes it voluptuously]. My 
God! How round it is! How 
smooth, how velvety—and how fra- 
grant! 

[Raises it to his mouth.]| 

ILona. You mustn't bite it. 

[She snatches his hand. Mansxy 
gives a shriek and goes into 
fits of laughter. Avam stretches 
his arms out to Mansxy and 
roars. ApaM slaps Mansky on 
the back, Mansxy laughing un- 
interruptedly. ALMADY turns 
away furiously. Lona turns 
away, ashamed. | 

Mansky [putting Ais arm around 


Apam’s shoulder, still laughing}. 
Heavens! What fools we’ve been! 
Apam. Haven’t we? 


Met [eagerly]. Won't you tell 
me the joke? 


Apam. You wouldn’t understand. 


ILtona. What are you two so 
amused about? 

Turat [curly]. Come, come. 
We're wasting time. Let’s get on. 

Mansxy. Yes, get on. I want to 
hear this. Round, smooth, velvety 


and fragrant. 
Apam. And you mustn’t bite. 
Itona. You mustn’t bite it. 
Atmapy. I must—I am so hungry. 
[Apam and Mawnsky go on 
laughing. Meut laughs too, but 
with a puzzled look, as much 
as to say “I’m joining in, but I 
really don’t understand.” | 
Amapy [sits]. Ah, well! I see I 
am nothing to you any more. 
Itona. Oh, for goodness sake! I 
swear that no man— 


are Ee 


[Breaks off, unable to go on.| 

Tourat [prompting|. No man who 
has ever come into my life... 

ILona. ... has meant so much to 
me as you. From the top of your 
head to the soles of your feet you 
are a man. 

Turar. I think we might cut that 
last bit. 

Aumapy. Why? 

Turat. Well, I mean to say... 
A little too explicit, don’t you think? 
Rather too obvious a sexual implica- 
tion. A wee bit coarse, perhaps, yes? 
We must consider the feelings of the 
audience. [To Metz.] Will there 
be any young girls there to-night? 

Met. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Turat. Then we must cut it. They 
may bring their parents. Instead 
suppose we say—‘“I love you, even 
though you are only a poor imitation 
of a man.” [Atmapy registers rage. | 
Go on. [To Atmapy.] “My God! 
Issuiter sear, 

Atmapy [ditterly]. My God! I 
suffer like a sick horse. [To Turat.] 
Look here, that ought to come out. 

Turat. Why? 

Atmapy. How could any one 
speak of himself so vulgarly? 

Turart. We went into all that just 
now. Just what a cattle-raiser would 


say. 
Atmapy. But he’s a fruit-raiser! 
Turar. Cattle, too. Cattle as a 
side line. 


Itona. Don’t look so pathetic. . 
Well, come here. Kiss me. You 
donkey. 

Aumapy [furiously to Turat]. It’s 
too much . . . Horse and donkey. 

Apa [aside to Mansxy]. This is 
where I went out. How funny it 
seems now. 

Turat [looks at script]. We're 
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getting near the end now. They kiss 
here. 
[Avmapy starts to kiss ILona.] 

ILona [pushing him away]. Oh, 
never mind the kiss. Kiss over. 

Aumapy [offended]. Just as you 
please. I want you to remember that 
kiss forever. 

ILona. Your kiss is revolting to 
me. 

Aumapy [despairingly—to Turar]. 
Does that stay in? 


Turat. My dear fellow, we can’t 
cut everything. 
Atmapy. But a line like that’s so 


damned personal. The audience will 
loathe me. 

Mansky. It beats me why on 
earth you ever chose a part like this. 

[Atmapy looks toward Turat in 
mute appeal, but Turat is ada- 
mant and metes out no mercy.| 

Tourat [with subtle mockery]. Yes. 
It’s no business of mine, but I must 
say I can’t understand that, either. 
It doesn’t help to cut lines here and 
theres’ It’s *theovwhole» part. ‘The 
character’s a bounder and a fool. 

Manskxy. The author must have 
loathed this fellow. [To Turat.] 
You notice that, Sandor, don’t you? 

Turar [ironically]. Of course, I 
noticed it. 

Itona. Do let’s get to the end. 
| Rises.] Mademoiselle Emilienne de- 
scribes you as an old fool. 

[Atmapy glares.] 

Turat [prompting]. “And so I 
am.” 

Autmapy. And so I am, Yvonne. 
[Furious.] So I am. 

Mansky. You certainly are. 

ILona [sincerely]. It’s disgusting 
that a man of your age should perse- 
cute a woman, and by playing on her 
sense of gratitude seek to obtain a 
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love which she would never bestow 
as a free gift. 

AvaM [crossing down to Turat and 
whispering|. Uncle Sandor—will you 
give me your word of honor that 
Ilona shall never know how shame- 
fully I suspected her? 

Turar. Don’t be childish. 

Apvam. If ever she found out— 
she’d never look at me again. 


Tourat. I'll never tell her. 
Itona. Please don’t interrupt any 
more. 


Avam [bows elaborately and says 
with meaning|. Forgive me. 

[Iona accepts his apology with 
an affectionate gesture, and 
when his back is turned it 1s 
she who is mutely asking his 
forgiveness. ] 

Turart. Go on! 

ILona. Think of your wife. Think 
of your children. 

Aumapy [turns away]. 
dren! 

ILona. What would your son say? 
Your son, a highly respected colonel 
in the Dragoons. 

[This is too much. The Actor in 
Aumapy is crushed. He comes 
down to Turat brokenly and 
speaks supplicatingly. | 

Aumapy. Mr. Turai. 

Turat [amiably]. Yes? 

Amapy. It’s just a suggestion, but 
couldn’t we say lieutenant there? 

Turat. I’m afraid not. You see it 
was “general” in the text. 

Atmapy [wildly]. My son a gen- 
eral? 

ILona [to Turat]. How far back 
can I go? 

Turart. At the most a major. 

ILona [quickly]. Very well. Your 
son, a highly respected major in the 
Dragoons. 


My chil- 
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Atmapy. You are right, Yvonne. 
The shock would kill him. 

[Atmapy breaks off, evidently 
unwilling to speak his next 
line. But Turat prompts him 
relentlessly. ] 

Tura. “A ridiculous old _petti- 
coat-chaser.” 

Aumapy [speaking the lines almost 
sotto voce in a casual offhand man- 
ner]. A ridiculous old _petticoat- 
chaser, that’s what I am. Bah! 

Turat. Oh, come, Mr. Almady. 
Not so tamely, please. More /ife. 
Once more. 

Autmapy [comes down to Turat 
and says the line with petulance and 
irritation|. A ridiculous old _petti- 
coat-chaser, that’s what I am. Bah! 

Turar [relentlessly]. Still not 
quite strong enough. More gusto. 
More sincerity. 

Atmapy [shouts the line to relieve 


his fury]. A RIDICULOUS OLD PETTI- 
COAT-CHASER, THATS WHAT I AM. 
BAH! 
Turat_ [coldly]. Once more, 
please. 


Avmapy [shouting to the full limit 
of his vocal chords in wild despera- 
tion]. A Ripicutous Oxp Perricoat- 
CHASER, TuHat’s WHat I Am. Ban! 

Turat [with approval]. Fine— 
that’s it. Now read it that way at 
the performance. 

[ALMapDy returns up stage com- 
pletely crushed and beaten.| 

Atmapy [genuinely]. I promise 
you I shall never again make myself 
obnoxious to this woman who loves 
another man and is sick and tired of 
me. Never, never again. 

Itona [briskly]. Never again? 

Atmapy [briskly]. Never again. 

Itona. Then, Maurice, I will be 
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generous. I will not go to Paris, and 
you may eat the peach. 

Atmapy [hurls himself at 
peach]. My God! At last! 

[Gnaws the peach.| 

Turat [rising]. Curtain. 

Mansxy. The end? 

Turat. The end. 

Mansky. He really should have 
given his wife the peach. That 
would have made a much prettier 
finish. 

Turatr. Oh, my dear _ fellow! 
Where’s your sense of character? 
The man’s selfish to the core. He’d 
never give his wife peaches. 

Mansky. A very unsympathetic 
part. Still, he played it well. 

Tourar. It fitted him. 

Met [dancing about in anguish, 
pointing to Aumapy, incoherent with 


the 


agitation|. Oh! Oh! 

Turat. What’s the matter with 
your 

Met. He’s eating the peach! 


He’s eating the peach! I never 
dreamed he was going to eat the 
peach. I shall have to dash out and 
get another. 
[He rushes off to the hall.] 

Iona [takes off scarf. To Avam, 
who stands overcome with happi- 
ness|. Well, how do you like me in 


this part? 
Apvam. Oh, darling, you were 
wonderful, simply wonderful. And, 


if you want to know what I think— 
this little comedy is worth all 
Shakespeare put together. 

[He kisses her hands.] 


Mansxky. Oh, no, no, no. The 
thing dates terribly. When did 
Sardou write it? 

Turar. I don’t know. What 


period Sardou is this, Mr. Almady? 
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Atmapy. I should imagine it was 
his last work. 

Mansky. Then he must have been 
a very old man at the time. It’s 


terrible. He probably wrote it just 
before he died. 
Tura. “Oftmustiatteren 70 


Itona.] Can I have a minute? 
Just a few things I’d like to tell you 
about your part. 

Itona. Yes, yes, I shall be very 
grateful. [To Mansxy and Apam.] 
Go along. We shan’t be a moment. 

[They go up the stars at right.]| 

Mansky. What beats me is why 
an actor who has always played 
heroes picked a part like that for 
himself. He must be terribly fond 
cf acting. 

[Mansky and ApAM go out at 
right. | 

Turat [to Atmapy, who is sitting 
dejectedly at left|. You seem upset. 

Aumapy [miserably]. Not at all. 

[He glares at Turat.] 

‘Turat. So you’ve decided to take 
the midnight express directly after 
the performance? 

Amapy. Yes. 

Turar. I think you’re wise. A 
good, fruity train, highly spoken of 
by connoisseurs. Well, just to show 
you the sort of fellows we Turais 
are, I'll let you off the major. Ilona, 
you can say lieutenant. 


Atmapy. Even lieutenant seems a 
little . 
Turat.. Good God! We can’t 


make him a drummer boy. 

Atmapy [picks up part]. Very 
well. So be it. I suppose I ought to 
be thankful for small mercies. 

[Goes toward door to hall.) 

Turat. Where are you off to? 

Atmapy. I’m going to have an- 
other go at those infernal French 
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names. But in spite of everything— 
thank you. 

[Atmapy bows and then goes 
out. | 

Itona [going to Turat and em- 
bracing him]. Sandor, youre an 
angel. Was it awfully difficult, writ- 
ing that play? 

Turat. Oh, no. That damned 
peach stumped me for a _ while. 
Smooth, round, velvety and fragrant, 
and you mustn’t bite. It wasn’t easy 
to get round that. Believe me, there 
are very few things in this world 
that are round, smooth, velvety—and 
respectable. 

ILona [turns head away]. Oh— 
he was talking about my shoulder. 

Turat [with delicate irony and 
gazing at her shoulder, then kissing 


it]. Really? I thought it was your 
forehead. 
Inona. You're an old devil— 


that’s what you are. 

Turat. Just what I expected. 
Now that it’s all over, everybody else 
is a gentleman and I’m an old devil. 
But somehow I don’t think I am. 
My little Ilona, I have saved a young 
man a bad heartache. It’s a nega- 
tive kindness, but is there a positive 
one that’s better? Yes, on the whole, 
I think I’m fairly well satisfied with 
myself. And there’s a little old 
woman looking at me from some- 
where—probably from hell—and her 
eyes seems to be twinkling, as if she 
was satisfied, too. It’s unfortunate, 
that you won’t have me always on 
hand to . 

[Reénter Mansxy and Apam.| 

Mansky [on the landing, to 
Apam]. Poor old Turai’s feeling aw- 
fully sore about all this. He had a 
wonderful scheme for bringing you 
two together, based on what he calls 
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psychology. And now he’s furious 
because that won’t be needed. 

[Enter DwornitscHEK 
hall. | 

Apam. Sh! Ilona will hear you. 
Let’s drop the subject. 

DwornitscHEk [standing at cen- 
ter]. Dinner is served. 

[Apam meets ILoNA at center. 
They embrace and kiss lov- 
ingly and go out to the hall 
arm in arm.| 

Mansky [with self-satisfaction to 
Tura]. So, my friend, it comes 
down to this. There are many clever 
writers, but the most successful of 


from 


ery 


them all is still old man life himself. 
Turat. That’s because he doesn’t 
have to collaborate with you. 
[He takes Mansxy’s arm. As he 
passes DworniTscHEK he stops 
and looks at him.| 


DworniTscHek [smiling]. Dwor- 
nitschek, sir. 

TorAl. Sull | Dwornitschek— 
Thank you. 


DwornitscHek. Thank you, sir. 
Turat. No, no, my dear Dwornit- 
schek, thank you. 
[Turat and Mansky go out.| 
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CHARACTERS 
ACTRESS 
LADY 
MAID 
[scenE: Sitting room in the | in this room and she heard you say 
Actress’ apartment. Two doors. | that you are not at home. 


One opens on the hail, the other 
leads to her bedroom.| 


Maip [crosses the stage. 
at bedroom door]. 

Actress’ Voice [off stage]. What 
is it? 

Mat. There is a lady here. She 
wishes to speak with madame im- 
mediately. 

Lapy [enters, listening intently]. 

Actress’ Voice. What does she 
want? 

Maw. She says that it is a very 
important and urgent family matter 
and that it will be very interesting to 
madame, too. 

Actress [still off stage. In a loud 
voice, shouting|. I am not at home! 
[Marp turns, sees the lady. Is fright- 


Knocks 


ened.| Did you hear me? Tell her 
that I am not at home! 
Maw [turns to door again). 


Madame, I am sorry, but the lady is 


Actress’ VoIcE. 
fired. 

Mar [exits in tears. Before going, 
turns to Lavy]. You are to blame, 
lady! 

[Actress enters, dressed in a neg- 
ligée.| 

Lavy. I am really sorry that I 
caused ... 

Actress. Don’t be sorry. This 
isn’t her first offense. Can I do any- 
thing for you? 

Lapy. Yes. 

Actress. What? 

Lapy. Give my husband back to 
me! 


Lizzie, you are 


[Kisses the 
Weeps.| 
Actress.. Give... give your 
husband back to you? Are you 
crazy? 
Lapy. Yes. [Actress is pensive. 
As if she were trying to remember.] 
You are wondering who my husband 


Actress hand. 
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is? My husband is that little blond 
man with the pince-nez who is the 
lawyer for your theatre. His name is 
Alfred Nagy Strong. 

Actress. I know him. Of course. 
Counselor Nagy. 

Lavy. I know that you know 
him. Please give him back to me! 

[Long pause. | 

Actress. My dear lady, the reason 
I hesitate is not because I am embar- 
rassed, but because I am quite at a 
loss for an answer to your prepos- 
terous request. [She is seated next 
a little table.| Please sit down. How 
can I return your husband to 
you when I never even took him 
away? 

Lapy. 
knew him. 

Actress. That does not mean that 
I have taken him away from you. 
[Pushes a box of cigarettes in front 


But you said that you 


of Lapy.] Smoke? Fragrant Egyp- 
tians. 
Lapy. Thank you. I do not 


smoke. I started to say that you and 
my husband .. . 

Actress. Yes. Yes. I know him. 
He represented the theatre when I 
signed my contract. And I have seen 
him cross the stage at rehearsals sev- 
eral times, just en passant... He is 
a pleasant, insignificant, little blond 
You say he wears a 


eNOS ae 
pince-nez? 
Lapy. A_ pince-nez. 
Actress. I never saw him wear it. 
Lapy. Because he takes it off 


when you see him. Because he 
wants you to like him. Because he 
loves you. He wears a_pince-nez 
when he is with me because he does 
not care about me. He does not love 


me. Give him back to me, sweet 
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dear Bobo. ... 

Actress. If you only didn’t look 
at me so sweetly ... What is your 
name? 

Lapy. Ilona. 

Actress. If you only didn’t look 
at me so sweetly, Ilona, I should like 
to be rude to you, dear. How do 
you get that way, dearie, saying that 
I have seduced your husband? 

Lapy. He sends you flowers. 

Actress. That is a lie, honey. 

Lapy. What was that, dear? 

Actress. It is not so, sweetness. 
He has never given me a single 
flower. 

Lapy. Not only did he say so, my 
dear, but I even inquired at the flor- 
ist, sweetness, and I found out, sweet- 
ness, that he really sends them but 
he tells the florist that they are not 
to be delivered on the stage but 
should be taken discreetly to your 
dressing-room, sweetness. 

Actress. It is a lie, honey. 

Lapy. Do you mean to say that 
I am lying, angel? 

Actress. No. He is lying. 

Lapy. What about this letter? 

[Takes letter from her reticule, 
and hands it to AcTREss. | 


Actress. What of it? 

Lapy. Read it. 

Actress. I'll not read it. You 
read it. 

Lavy [looks at the letter]. He 


writes that... . 
Actress. What? The letter is 
not even from me, but from him? 


Lapy. Yes, it is from him. It is 
addressed to you. 

Actress. Addressed to me? Let 
me see it. 


Lavy [shows her the envelope}. 
[ll read it to you: “Dearest Bobo, I 
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cannot come to the theatre to-night, 
so, instead, I am sending you in this 
letter a thousand and one kisses for 
your beautiful, heart-shaped lips.” 

Actress. Unheard of! 

Lapy. Is that your entire opinion 
of the matter? 

Actress. Yes. Unheard of! 
how did this letter get to you? 

Lavy. In the morning when he 
left, he forgot this letter on his desk. 
It seems that he meant to take it 
with him, give it to some messenger 
to have it put in your dressing-room 
for you to find when you arrived in 
the evening. But the fool forgot it 
and I opened it. 

[She weeps.] 

Acrress. Don’t cry. It makes me 
nervous. 

Lapy. Why not? Iwill cry. You 
cry, too. Let’s both cry. Let’s make 
each other nervous! ‘This is very 
sad, believe me. A féted, beautiful 
woman, a famous actress, robs a poor 
little lawyer’s wife, née Ilona Irmuczay 
Grey, of her husband, and Ilona 
should not even cry? It is easy 
enough for you, because one night 
you dress as a Royal Princess, another 
night you undress as a Greek God- 
dess, you straighten your eyebrows 
with black paint, you draw a heart- 
shaped mouth, you put blue around 
your eyelids, you smell good, you are 
colorful, you are exotic, you are vo- 
luptuous, you are a witch, you sing 
and you dance—and so, of course, 
the simple lawyer falls for you. But 
what am I to do in my washable 
blouse, with my own mouth and my 
own eyebrows, my own stupidity and 
my own simplicity? I cannot sing 
of love to him at the piano! . . . But 
you drive him mad with all this. 
Besides, you speak your part and the 
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stupid men give you credit for all 
the witty and clever things the 
writers put into your rdle. Why, it 
is possible that you are even more 
stupid than I am, but you are com- 
pelled on the stage to say clever and 
witty things because the author has 
written them into your part. No au- 
thors help me, so how can I drive 
a lawyer mad with my stupid words? 
[She weeps and tears the lace 
spread on the little table.| 

Actress. Don’t bawl, Ilona, don’t 
bawl. Your bawling is awful and it 
is no way to get at the truth. And, 
please, don’t tear that lace spread. I 
bought it in Venice last summer. If 
you knew how much it cost you 
would leave it alone. 

Lapy. Forgive me. 

[Takes a cigarette out of the 
box. | 

Actress. Do you want a light? 

Lapy [alarmed]. Oh, no! 

ACTRESS. 


What, then, do you 

want to do with that cigarette? 
Lapy. I want to tear it. I am so 
nervous. I always tear something 


when I am nervous. 

Actress [takes it away from her 
and puts it back into the box. Gives 
her a piece of newspaper]. Here you 
are. I’d rather you tore this—it said 
bad things about me. Tear it as hard 
as you can. And now let us con- 
tinue. Listen to what I say. It is a 
very interesting case. 


Lapy. What case? 
Actress. Yours. 
Lapy. Mine? Why? 


Actress. Because your husband 
never gave me a single flower, never 
a line of writing, never anything but 
legal conversation. Didn’t things be- 
tween you two sort of cool off lately? 

Lapy. Yes, a little bit. 
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Actress. Did you marry for love? 

Lavy. I didn’t have a penny. 

Actress. Then everything is all 
right. I know everything. It isn’t 
the first time in my life, or in the 
lives of actresses, and it won’t be the 
last. Know you, primitive one, that 
your husband is playing this comedy 
with you in order to make you jealous 
and so to win back your interest! 


Lapy. What did you say? This 
isn’t the first case? 

Actress. The hundredth! The 
thousandth! Ask any pretty actress. 


It is the thing that brightens up all 
marriages around the theatre. Mana- 
gers, secretaries, legal advisers, play- 
wrights, treasurers, auditors, scenic 
designers, musical directors and even 
base drummers—all keep their wives’ 
interest alive by mixing us in their 
affairs. Do you begin to understand, 
you ninny? These non-actors, the 
individuals whose lives are still bound 
to the theatre, we actresses glue to 
the hearts of their wives. These 
around-the-theatre-wives are all afraid 
of us; they compete with us; they 
dress well because of us; they perma- 
nent-wave their hair because of us; 
they have their eyebrows plucked be- 
cause of us; and because of us they 
wear much more exciting underwear 
than we ourselves .. . 

Lavy [indignant]. Oh, oh, oh! 

Actress. Don’t be indignant, be- 
cause you are likely to get me mad, 
and then [ll stage an underwear 
competition with you that will make 
you dizzy. I bet that yours are flim- 
sier than mine. 

Lapy [clutches at her dress |. 
can you say such a thing? 

Actress. I know you all. In 
matters of underwear you are much 
more transparent than we are! 


How 
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Lapy. My God! .. . do you think 
so? 

Actress. Of course I think so. 
You, and together with you the rest 
of the poor simple bourgeois women, 
feel that your husband lives in a half- 
sensuous atmosphere filled with se- 
ductive charm, where he sees many 
different and more exciting women 
than his wife. Kisses are easier, 
speech isn’t so strict either—every- 
thing is overemphasized, artificially 
keyed-up femininity. An actress is a 
hundred women. That is what con- 
fuses you. Look at those actors’ 
wives who are not on the stage. 
They speak more freely, act more 
freely, dress more freely than we do. 
They are afraid of us, they do not 
want to lag behind. Your husband 
is a shrewd lawyer who has exploited 
the situation because he feels that you 
do not love him. 

Lapy. That I do not love him? 

Actress. Or, at least, that you 
have become a bit lukewarm toward 
him. 

Lapy. Do you think I became 


lukewarm? It looks to me as if he 
had cooled. 
Actress. Most likely he cooled be- 


cause you became lukewarm. There- 
fore he wanted to warm you up—for 
which purpose he invented me. He 
wrote a letter and forgot it so that 
you could find it. He ordered towers 
to make you think that he is in love 
with me—and at six o’clock in the 
evening he cancelled his order at the 
florist’s. He is an indecent fellow! 
Hasn’t he a lock of my hair? 
Lapy. Of course he has! 
[Shows it to Actress. | 
Actress. See, Ilona? See, you 
simpleton! This is one of my locks, 
which are being stolen from my 
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dressing-room by the dozen. Even 
the theatrical barber makes his wife 
jealous with one of them and you 
were taken in, too. Put that hair 
away. I don’t even want to see it. 

Lapy. Do you want it back? 

[Offers it to her.] 

Actress. I do not. Keep it in- 
stead of an autograph. The coun- 
selor has certainly fooled you well, 
honey. 

Lavy [happily]. Do you think so, 
dear? 

Actress. I do not think so, dear, 
but I know so, honey. Failing to 
discover for yourself that, as the wife 
of a theatrical lawyer, you must com- 
pete with us, your husband forced 
you to it. I loathe that civilian ele- 
ment which hangs around the the- 
atres, but I am impressed by the con- 
jugal fidelity of the men, and it 
flatters my vanity to know that they 
can use me to frighten such upright, 
pretty littlke women as you. Hasn’t 
your husband any love letters from 
me? 


Lapy. I looked, but I could not 
find any. 
Actress. You looked in vain be- 


cause J did not write any. 

Lapy. Then why do you ask? 

Actress. If he had come to me 
and said: “Bobo, I want to win back 
the love of my wife, be good enough 
to write me a good, hot love letter 
which I can drop out of my pocket at 
home,”—I would have written to 
him very gladly. It would have just 
teemed with love so that you would 
have cried in your pillow for two 
weeks if you had found it in the hall. 
I wrote about ten of them to a famous 
author once, after a similar request. 
He was unlucky, however, for his 
wife was a discreet lady and as soon 
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as she found them, she returned all 
of them unread. 

Lapy. Oh, how clever you are! 
And, at the base of it, how good you 
are! 

Actress. At the base of me I am 
just what I am. Neither more 
beautiful, nor better, than other pretty 
women. But I live in the theatre 
and, therefore, to you Ilonas, I am 
a bit terrible. Don’t tear the lace 
cover because I'll slap your hand. I 
told you that I brought it from 
Venice. It is an expensive rag. 

Lapy. Forgive me. [Short pause.]} 
Well, aren’t you angry with me? 

Actress. No. 

Lapy. Am I stupid? 

Actress. Yes. 

Lapy. Was I stupid? 

Actress. No. You were a woman 
and you acted like a woman. There- 
fore you were not stupid. But now 
you are a little bit pitiful with those 
unhappy, cried-out eyes of yours. 
One should not love even Lohengrin 
himself as seriously as you love your 
blond with the pince-nez. But that is 
your business. 

Lapy. It is our business! 

Actress. Since the counselor has 
achieved his purpose don’t be fooled 
by him any more, no matter what 
you find in his pocket. 

Lavy. I surely will not. 
be fooled again. 

Actress. Not even if you find a 
dozen letters from me to him? 

Lapy. Not even then. 

Actress. Even if he carries my 
handkerchiefs in his pocket? 

Lapy. Nor then. 

Actress. Not even if you catch 
him kissing my photograph? 

Lapy. I would laugh at him! 

Actress. Even if you see him 
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kissing me in person at the theatre? 

Lapy [terrified]. What? 

Actress. Yes, yes. Don’t be 
scared, you lay monkey. That doesn’t 
mean a thing in our lives! 

Lapy. Do you think so? 

Actress. I do think so. On the 
other hand, I am somewhat angry 
at him because, so long as he has 
compromised me, used me, he might 
at least have let me know about it. 

Lavy. Why? 

Actress. My God! To expose me 
to such a conversation! And my lace 
cover has been ruined! 

Lapy. Was I annoying? 

Actress. You certainly were an- 
noying, sweetness. Have no illusions 
about it. You were annoying, you 
were annoying in my private apart- 
ment, which makes it all the more 
serious. I am angry with your hus- 
band and so, for revenge, I will now 
teach you not to let him fool you any 
more. Let him send me flowers, con- 
tinue to write letters, to wait for me 
in the evening at the theatre, to come 
to rehearsal, to see me mornings. 
Don’t even mention it to him, but, 
instead, as many times as you dis- 
cover him doing these things, laugh 
up your sleeve, realize that all this is 
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addressed to you, all of it is done on 
account of you! Be happy because 
somebody suffers for you! 

Lapy. Thank you, Bobo. I'll send 
you my picture to-morrow. 

Acrress. And you'll get one from 
me, too. 

Lapy. Will you autograph it? 

Actress. Of course! I will write 
on it: “To my lover’s wife, from her 
affectionate friend, Bobo.” 

[Lapy stares at her, amazed.| 

Actress. Don’t stare! Laugh! 
When you see that the time has come, 
stick it under his nose! 


Lapy. How witty you are! How 
sweet you are! God bless you. 
Thank you, thank you. 

[ Weeps.| 


Actress. Don’t start to cry again. 
Lapy. But I am so happy. 
[Weeping, she kisses her and 
exits. The hall door closes be- 
hind her. Pause.| 
Actress [opens the door to her 
bedroom. Remains on the scene while 
she speaks to some one beyond the 
door]. You can come out now! 
Don’t be afraid! Yes, yes, your wife 
has gone. 
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ACT ONE 


[scene: A lounge of the Palace 
Hotel has been reserved for guests 
of high rank. .The room is situated 
on the ground floor between the 
grand ballroom and the reading room. 
It gives on the terrace of the hotel. 

The rear wall is divided by two 
columns. At right and left down- 
stage are curtained doors. Curtains 
are drawn across the windows which 
give on the terrace. 

A ball in honor of the Emperor's 
birthday is in progress in the ball- 
room. Dance music 1s faintly audible. 
It is a few minutes past midnight. 
Down stage right a sofa and a chair 
(chair 1) left—further down stage an- 
other chair (chair 2) and alow smok- 
ing table. 


AT RISE: The curtain rises upon 
an empty stage. After a moment 
Countess Lina, a fine figure of a 
woman in her forties, enters left. 
She leaves the door open and comes 
quickly down by the sofa. She 
glances back uneasily into the ball- 
room, fanning herself to quiet her 
nerves. Count Arsert follows her 
in, closing the door after him. He 
is smoking a cigar. Lina seats her- 
self on sofa and motions ALBERT to 
chair 1.| ; 


Lina [all nerves]. Sit there please. 
AvBERT [does so]. Here? Thank 
you. And do you mind my saying 
how intensely I dislike your melo- 
dramatic behavior? Now what is it? 
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Lina. I have something to say to 
you. 

Avsert. Well, I’m as comfortable 
as can be expected. Speak on. 

Lina. Do you find my conversa- 
tion so trying? Doesn’t it occur to 
you that I may have something both 
urgent and important to tell you? 

Avsert. I find that difficult to be- 
lieve, my dearest Lina. However, go 
on. Go on! 

Lina [with pride]. Quite aside 
from being a member of our family, 
you are the Emperor’s Master of the 
Horse. 


ALBERT. Quite so. 

Lina. You are devoted, heart and 
soul, to the dignity of the Imperial 
family. 

Avsert. No one more than I. 
Go on. 


Lina [pride and nerves together |. 
To-day is His Majesty’s birthday. 
Even this frivolous watering place 
gives itself up to celebrating the Aus- 
trian Imperial glory. I have never 
seen a more healthily monarchical 
state of mind. The band has just fin- 
ished the National Anthem. It made 
me weep. I wept this morning when 
I heard the guns. 

Ausert. That’s twice you’ve wept. 
Go on. 

Lina. I rise above your flippancy, 
Albert. I am accustomed to flippancy 
and I rise above it and proceed as 
usual. Because I have to inform you 
that I view with alarm, with the very 
gravest alarm, the behavior of the 
eldest daughter of your brother’s 
brother-in-law’s cousin. 

Arsert [rising]. If you’d make 
a diagram of that genealogy— 

Lina. Sit still. It is precisely that 
genealogy which gives me my right 
to interfere. Sit down. [He obeys.] 
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The Princess Olympia is forgetting 
herself. 

ALBERT [protesting]. Now, Lina! 

Lina. I put it strongly with in- 
tention. You should know how His 
Majesty would view her behavior. 

ALBERT [disturbed|. What  be- 
havior? What do you mean by for- 
getting herself? [Forcefully.] Ex- 
plain yourself! 

Lina. The Princess Olympia, first 
lady-in-waiting to the future Em- 
press, is engaged in what I can only 
describe as philandering with a com- 
mon Captain of Hussars. And that, 
if you please, in a common health 
resort. And so openly engaged that 
I wonder the earth doesn’t open and 
swallow her up! [Avserr’s only an- 
swer is a cloud of cigar smoke.| You 
may well puff cigar smoke in my 
face! |AvBert indulges himself in a 
deprecating gesture.| (Im not one to 
make such a charge without evi- 
dence. She is philandering. And 
with a Captain. Of the Imperial 
God knows what number regiment 
of hussars. His name is Kovacs. 
Not even Von Kovacs. That’s what 
I meant when I said: “A common 
Captain.” Two weeks her mother 
and she have been here. She’s known 
the man two weeks. Her mother is 
the most particular woman in Aus- 
tria. Even that doesn’t restrain her. 
She is the daughter of a Prince Plata- 
Ettingen, General of the Imperial 
Cavalry. First Aide-de-Camp to the 
Emperor, and still she dares to... 
What would her father say? Her 
father, who has fought like a lion to 
set her on her present pedestal! Well, 
Albert? 

Avsert. You'd have enjoyed her 
pedestal yourself. 
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Lina. Why should I deny that? 
But if I were enjoying it, I hope I 
should know how to conduct myself. 

Axsert [quite calmly]. Lina, 
you've lost all your sense of propor- 
tion. You can’t count on me in any- 
thing like this. I don’t like your 
attitude. I tell you that quite frankly. 
I won’t put up with it. Olympia’s 
a snow queen. Her reputation stands 
above criticism.. That’s what has put 
her where she is. And you presume 
to accuse her of . . . what was it? 
Philandering? That marble goddess! 
Wherever did you get such an idea? 

Lina. Goddess or not, Olympia’s 
a woman. I ought to know, Albert, 
because she’s a relative of mine! She 
was twenty when she married Prince 
Orsolini. He left her a widow at 
twenty-one. That’s eleven years she’s 
gone without a man in her life. 

AvBErT. Olympia’s a saint. 
she lives like one. 

Lina. Then let her behave like 
one. I don’t deny it must be hard on 
her. A woman as handsome as she, 
as interesting to men as... 

Avsert. Specifically what do you 
accuse her of? 

Lina. This Captain! This dia- 
mond-in-the-rough Hungarian Cap- 
tain who plays bridge with her 
mother every night. . . 

Avzert. It’s damned good bridge! 

Lina. And dances with Olympia 
and rides with her. 

ABerT. How superbly! 
reckless, perhaps, still... 

Lina. I find his recklessness un- 
sympathetic. A soldier ought to save 
his recklessness for wars. 

AvserT. Don’t ask the man to 
wait that long! With our diplomacy, 
we shan’t see war for a hundred 
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years! Certainly I don’t want to wait 
that long to see him ride! 

Lina [snappy]. You, too! 
ery one here in love with him? 
Avsert. Why aren’t you? 

Lina. What’s he to me? One of 
the Emperor’s million soldiers. A 
Hungarian peasant. 

Avsert. Ah! So that’s what you 
have against him! 

Lina. I’ve told you what I’ve got 
against him. And if I’m sitting here 
with you this minute in this . . . this 
... [A glance around.| this semi- 
public room, it is because what hap- 
pened this afternoon really did pass 
the bounds of decency. [Now she 
can throw herself whole-heartedly into 
her story.| This afternoon, at the 
Steeplechase, in which quite naturally 
you did not enter . 

Azert [indignantly interrupting]. 
“Quite naturally?” What do you 
mean to insinuate by that “quite 
naturally?” I didn’t ride this after- 
noon, my dear, because I didn’t feel 
like riding. Are you insinuating that 
I was afraid to enter a steeplechase? 

Lina. I didn’t quite say that. 

Apert. You didn’t quite... 
Be careful, Lina, how you speak to 
me! 

Lina. Now, Albert! 
What do such things matter? 

AxzBerT. They matter. To a man. 

Lina. Well, if you won't listen. 
[ALBERT nods to her to proceed.| 
This afternoon the Captain won the 


Is ev- 


Really! 


prize. 
Avsert. And he deserved it. 
Lina. That doesn’t interest me. 


Cavalrymen ought to know how to 
ride. But on his shoulder this one 
wore the Ettingen colors. Olympia’s 
colors, Albert. A knot of ribbons. 
Red and blue. Well, is that impu- 
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dence or is it not? And, at the finish, 
—TI don’t suppose you saw what hap- 
pened at the finish. After he’d got 
his prize. The way he charged 
Olympia’s box! My dear, it was a 
charge! And as to what it meant to 
her! Well, I was sitting next to her. 
I couldn’t help seeing the blushes. 

AvBert. Whose? 

Lina. Olympia’s. I should have 
seen his, too, only he was so hot they 
didn’t show. Well, if that doesn’t 
tell which way the wind blows! I 
ask you, my dear Albert, would he 
have dared do such a thing without 
encouragement from her? I wish I 
could understand Olympia and her 
mother. It’s what comes of delusions 
of grandeur, I expect. They think 
that anything’s permitted to them. 
All I say is: wait till the Emperor 
hears of it. Or of half of it. Or of a 
tenth part even. 

[A brief pause, then.]} 

Avzsert. Lina, dear Lina, don’t 
count on me to tell the Emperor. Be- 
cause I shan’t. 

Lina. Afraid of her father, are 
you? Well, I daresay you’re right. 
The Adjutant-General of the Imperial 
Cavalry is a power. 

Avsert. Listen to me, Lina. Let 
me advise you. Get over your old 
envy. It’s gone on long enough. 
Olympia’s the first lady-in-waiting 
and you’re not. Admit you're licked. 
And don’t be coming to me with any 
more intrigues. I’m the Ettingens’ 
friend. You’re wasting your time on 
me. I don’t carry tales. I never have 
in my life yet, not so much as one 
little word. It’s all fantastic anyway. 
[A brief pause, then.] You say I’m 
afraid to ride a horse and then expect 
me to believe . 

Lina. You call this an intrigue? 
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ALBERT. What do you call it? 

Lina. Legitimate criticism! [Rises 
and goes up between sofa and chair 
z.| In the interest of the dignity of 
the Imperial family which I shall hold 
dear, Albert, to the day of my death. 
[Crosses behind chair 2.| The Crown 
Princess will one day be our Em- 
press. That will make Olympia the 
most powerful woman in Austria. 
Alas! [Turns savagely on Avsert.] 
Well, if she can’t behave now, what 
are we to expect when she... [The 
Princess Eucente enters between 
columns A and B.| Such a mar- 
velous, brilliant, fascinating woman 
Olympia has grown to be! [To 
the Princess.] We were just speak- 
ing of Olympia’s prospects, darling, 
and I was saying to Albert that she’ll 
presently be the most powerful 
woman in Austria, 

[ALBERT r7ses and goes to stand 
behind the sofa.| 

Princess. You were saying no 
such thing, Lina, my love. You were 
indulging yourself in one of your 
orgies of malice and you changed 
your tune when I came in. I know 
you! 

Lina. How people treat me! 

ABEert [to Aimself|]. Afraid to 
get on a horse, am I? Too old, per- 
haps! 

Princess. I hope people will con- 
tinue to treat you as you deserve, 
Lina. I know you, my dear, and I 
keep my eye on you and don’t think 
that you'll ever catch me napping. 

Lina. But, Jenny! 

Princess. I don’t intend to let you 
knife me in the back. What have 
you got there? 

Lina [showing]. My fan. 

Princess. I only wanted to make 
sure it wasn’t a dagger. 
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Lina. Your claws scratch, don’t 
they? 

Princess. I’d like them to flay 
you alive. 

Lina. They’re hardly sharp 
enough for that. 

Princess. Your skin must be very 
thick. 

Lina [going to her]. How touchy 
all you Ettingens are! Too bad, It 


makes you so many enemies. I sup- 
pose it comes from your sudden rise. 

Princess. Thank you. That’s 
very nice of you. We are touchy. 
There are worse things to be. 


[A brief pause.| 


Avzsert. Shall we declare an 
armistice, Jenny? 
Princess. Yes. Do let’s. This 


ball has simply killed me. 

Lina [standing beside her|. One 
can see that. 

Princess. Again, thank you, Lina. 
All this really is tiring, though. This 
mixing with our subjects. Our sub- 
jects are not, I confess, a weakness of 
mine. I’m glad the Emperor’s birth- 
day comes only once a year. 

Lina [ piously]. Long may he live! 

[Sits chair 2.] 

Princess. What kowtowing nin- 
compoops subjects are! And as for 
representing the royal family on these 
public occasions! Well, it simply 
kills me! It kiils me, that’s all, and 
I ought not to be asked to do it. 
What a relief to get in here away 
from it all! How sweet of the man- 
agement to give us this little room all 
to ourselves! [A sigh.] Like a sanc- 
tuary, isn’t it? 

Avsert. I’ve been watching your 
daughter. She’s never looked so 
lovely. This fortnight here has done 
her good. 

Lina. 


Sports. Charming walks. 
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Mountain climbing. Riding. No 
end of riding. Almost too much rid- 
ing. 

Princess. All good things come to 
an end, This time to-morrow we 
shall be on our way to Venice. 

Lina. Venice promises even bet- 
ter things, I’m told. 

Avsert. What’s wrong with this? 

Princess. Nothing. I’ve loved it. 
All but His Majesty’s subjects, that 
is. They’ve been a trial. Well, we 
shall have peace, incognito, in Venice. 
With no obligations to be nice to His 
Majesty’s loyal bankers and devoted 
what-nots. And I shan’t feel that 
newspaper men are bathing in the 
same water with me. They may be 
there, but they won’t be from our 
newspapers, That’s the trouble with 
all resorts, of course. There seems 
to be a horrible kind of democracy 
about health. Why don’t we have 
these waters piped to some quiet spot 
far away from the people? Well, 
why don’t we? 

Azsert. Come now, Jenny! These 
people have been sweet to-day. 

Princess. Oh, they have! And 
I’m delighted the Emperor’s so popu- 
lar. It’s been a marvelous farewell 
for us, I know. Only don’t blame 
me for not enjoying it. [ALserT 
rises and goes slowly behind the sofa. 
She rises.| Well, my husband gets 
here by seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Albert, dear, do go and find 
Olympia for me. She must be worn 
out, too. 

Lina. She looked radiant in her 
box this afternoon. 

Princess [as ALBERT moves left]. 
What would you say to an hour of 
bridge before bed? 

AvsertT. Why not? 

Princess. It may be late, but I’ve 
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been trying for a rubber since nine. 
Asert. How many are we? 
Princess [sitting sofa]. Two. 
Lina. Ill gladly make a third. 
Princess. I’m sure you would, 

but I shouldn’t dream of playing with 


you. 
Lina. Huh! 
Princess. Since nine o'clock I’ve 


slaved to get this game up and there’s 
always been a missing fourth, but if 
we were on a desert isle instead of 
here, where I can choose my company 
—if we were on a desert island in the 
midst of the Pacific Ocean, my dear 
Lina, four shipwrecked passengers 
and you the fourth, even then I 
wouldn’t play with you. 


Lina. I suppose you'll want the 
Captain. 
Princess. I shall certainly want 


the Captain. The Captain is a great 
artist at the bridge table. The Cap- 
tain plays bridge like an archangel. 
Find Captain Kovacs for me, Albert. 
The three of us can choose a fourth. 


Lina. You seem fond of the Cap- 
tain, Jenny. 

Princess. Fond of him, Lina? 
Don’t be so diffident! I’m mad about 
him! 

Lina. He loses gracefully. 


Princess. That is not my idea of 
a drawback. The Captain, my dear, 
isalamb. I admit I am not politically 
in sympathy with Hungarians. I ask 
you, though, what other race could 
produce such a specimen? Hard, yet 
not unbending. Like steel, in that. 
Modestly deferential to his superiors. 
Speaks without the faintest Hun- 
garian accent. A Londoner’s English. 
Parisian French. 

Lina. I daresay he’s studied up on 
languages! 


Princess. One does not study up 
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on languages, Lina! Languages are 
a talent. And how he rides! Fetch 
me my Captain, Albert! Go fetch 
me my Captain quickly. 

AvBeErT [moving toward door left]. 
Where shall I look for him? 

Princess. Anywhere near Olym- 
pia! [A.Bert goes shaking his head 
dubiously.| What is it this time, 
Lina? What are you up to, now? 
You were certainly gossiping about us 
when I came in. 

Lina [rises. Goes quickly to chair 
1. Sits and plunges into what she 
has to say|. Jenny, I shan’t stop for 
preliminaries. Your daughter is run- 
ning things into the ground. I'll say 
it though you kill me for it! She is 
certainly running things into the 
ground. 

PrINcEss. 
ning my daughter into, Lina? 
don’t need a megaphone. 

Lina. You're right there, Jenny. 
And I’m surprised that I have to call 
your attention to anything so ap- 
parent. This afternoon when this 
precious Captain of yours performed 
the way he did in front of your box, 
wearing your colors on his shoulder, 
it seemed to me that a rumble of in- 


Just what are you run- 
You 


dignation ran through the entire 
audience. 
Princess. You're sure you didn’t 


do the rumbling, Lina? 

Lina. No, Jenny, I did not. / 
contained myself. J was too busy 
watching the newspaper men scribble 
things in their notebooks. Now, I 
hear he’s off to Venice. Well, my 
dear, do you make nothing of all 
this? 

Princess. Not much. I can't see 
how it’s any of your business. [Sud- 
denly nervous.| What was it you 
said about newspaper men? 
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Lina. I said I saw them scrib- 
bling. In their notebooks. With little 
stubs of pencils. 

Princess. How do you know 
newspaper men when you see them? 

Lina. Any man who scribbles in 
a notebook with a little stub of pencil 
is almost certainly a newspaper man. 
Think of the Emperor, Jenny. Think 
of the Emperor. 

Princess [taken aback]. 1 shall 
certainly speak to the management 
about this. Thank you, Lina. Thank 
you for telling me. This sort of 
thing must stop. Reporters talked 
about us once before. About me. 
Something about a legacy it was. I 
thought of taking poison. 

Lina. There! You see! 

[She rises and goes center.]| 

Princess. For two whole weeks 
the Emperor wouldn’t receive me. 
For two whole months my husband 
wouldn’t speak to me. Oh, it’s not 
good for me to think of that .. 


[Her hand to her heart.| Now 
ee just eratiitheyememory «omy 
heastichian: 

Lina. You see how careful one 


must be. 

Princess [pause, then rises and 
goes to Lina]. Lina, this must be 
nonsense. Olympia’s got her father’s 
dignity. She’s always known, she al- 
ways will know, where to stop. 

Lina. Did you know, at her age? 

Princess. I knew where to stop 
you, Lina. You loved my husband, 
but I married him. 

Lina. That’s more than unkind- 
ness, Jenny. That’s brutality. 

Princess. I’m glad you feel it, 
dear. 

Lina. I rise above it. 

[Orympia enters quickly left, 
still slightly elated from danc- 
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ing. She crosses to column 
B and stands there, head held 
high. The door remains open. 
AxBerT follows her in.] 
ALBERT [comes to chair 2]. Ive 
half done my duty. Here’s your 
Greek goddess. 
Princess. Where’s my Hungarian 
god? 
Avsert. He’s deserted her. 
Lina. What? Not with Olympia! 
Otympra. We sent that . . . that 
. oh, you know . . . French Am- 
bassador to look him up. He’s prob- 
ably in the bar. 
Princess. Good! 
Have we got a table? 
Avsert [Lina bearing down upon 
him]. I thought we could be quiet 
in the reading room. [To Lina, try- 
ing to speak to him.| Please, leave 
me be. Afraid to ride, you said. 
That was enough! 
[Crosses to chair 2 and sits, leav- 
ing Lina standing behind the 


[To Axsert,] 


sofa. ] 

Princess. I find this moment of 
silence very restful. Don’t you, Olym- 
pia? 

Otympra. I can breathe again. 


The crowd’s going, too. 


Lina. I thought the ball was 
lovely. 
Orympia. So it was. 
[ Pause. | 
Lina. And what a tribute to the 


Emperor! Don’t you feel that? 
Otympia. Yes, it was. 
[ Pause. | 
Lina. You must be tired. 
Otympia. Quite. 
[ Pause. ] 
Lina. It seems to me you’re being 
short with me! How you all loathe 
me! 
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[Lina sits on sofa beside Priy- 
CESS. ] 
Orympia. Does it? 
talked enough to-night. 
Princess. With all these people? 
I should think you have. 


Perhaps I’ve 


Oxrympra. I didn’t mind them. I 
scarcely noticed them. 
Princess. I think we ought to 


have the waters piped away. If only 
I didn’t have to reduce so often! [A 
very brief pause.| Where can that 
Captain be? Is he coming or isn’t 


he? 
ALBERT. Somewhere. Being 
spoiled. By beautiful women. He’s 


the hero of the evening, Jenny, dear. 
I wish he showed a little more re- 
spect for death. [Otympta rises and 
moves uneasily toward AvBERT.| 
Doesn’t it frighten you to have men 
do such things for you? 


Otympra. No. He’s a rider. He 
knows how to ride. 
[Goes left of chair. Pause. 
Knock. | 
Princess. Come! 


[Kovacs enters.] 

Kovacs. Princess, His Excellency 
the French Ambassador informs me 
that you command my presence here. 

Princess [rises, goes to him]. So 
they’ve found you at last? 

Kovacs. Have I kept Your High- 
ness waiting? 

Princess [affectionate]. I thought 
you took your time. Don’t be a 
prima donna, will you? 

Kovacs. Forgive me! 

Princess. Why — shouldn’t 
after the way I’ve spoiled you? 

Axsert. Who doesn’t spoil him! 

Lina. Who, indeed? Who, in- 
deed? 

Princess. Can you guess what I 
want you for? 


you, 
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Kovacs. Can it be bridge, Your 
Highness? 

Princess. Certainly, it’s bridge! 


Albert’s found a delicious table in 
the reading room. I'll let you go in 
an hour. Shall we begin? Come 
on, my wizard of the game. To- 
night is our last evening. Let’s not 
waste precious time. 

Lina. What passion you put into 
bridge! 

Princess. What else have I to put 
passion into? The French Ambassa- 
dor might make a fourth, I think. 
[To Avsert, who has followed her 
and stands beside her.) Do you 
mind, Albert?) The French Ambassa- 
dor, to the reading room? 

Kovacs [low; close to Orympia]. 
I must talk to you. 

Avzert. Very well, Jenny. I'll 
find the Ambassador. 

[ Goes right. | 

Princess. Will you come watch, 
Olympia? 

Orympia [who has given no sign 
at Kovacs’ request]. Vd like a mo- 
ment, mother, before you begin. 

Princess [comes down between 
door and sofa]. Very well, my dear. 
Lina can take my hand. 

Lina [getting up]. 
after all? 

Princess. So long as I’m not play- 
ing, I don’t mind. Take my hand. 
Play it as foully as you can and lose 
enough to make me angry. That 
should be some satisfaction to you. 

[Turns to Orympia. Lina hur- 
ries out left. Kovacs follows, 
looking back at Otympta.] 

Orympia. I hope I was sufficiently 
discouraging to Lina. 

Princess. No one could possibly 
do that. 

OryMpla. 


I’m to play 


When Albert came to 
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fetch me, he warned me she’s up to 
mischief. Albert’s our man, you 


know. A true friend, too. Lina zs 
getting to be a bore. She gave orders 
to-night that all the newspaper men 
were to be presented to her. 

Princess. I’m very interested to 
hear that! I see I shall have to act. 
And quickly. So will you, my dear. 
I detest the sort of thing I’ve got to 
say to you. I’ve never had to say it 
before. You must be careful. With 
this Captain. And clever. I’ve never 
known you to be indiscreet, but you 
must remember the envy that sur- 
rounds us day and night. Waiting 
for us to make a slip. Lina is legion, 
my dear. Vienna is just one great 
seething Lina. Need I say more? 

Orympia. No, mother. Thank 
you. 

Princess. I’m told he’s following 
you to Venice. 

Otympia. Who told you? 


Princess. Lina. 
Otympia. Who told her, I won- 
der? 


Princess. He might have bought 
his ticket through the hotel porter. 
She’s not above asking questions. 
She’s not above spreading slander, 
either. The Captain must not come 
to Venice. He must not come any 
place where we are, This must stop. 
It should have stopped before. 


Orympra. There’s been nothing to 
stop. 
Princess. That’s enough. He’s 


mad about you and can’t hide it. 
You can’t afford to have that sort 
of thing going on. Just think of those 
cold blue eyes of the Emperor’s. Brr! 

Orympia. What do I do about it? 

Princess. You send him away, 
openly, honestly, mercilessly, and at 
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once. [Orympia does not answer.]| 
Will that be hard for you? 
Oxrympia [ pause, then]. Yes. 


Princess. It can’t be helped. 
Oxrympia. I see that. 
Princess. Or postponed. 


Oxrympia [timidly]. Mother, I’ve 
something to confess. 

Princess. My God! 

Otympia. Nothing like that! 
Nothing but a letter. One I wrote 
to papa. About the Captain. 

Princess. Without telling me? 

Orympia. This was something I 
wanted to do quite by myself. You 
know that His Majesty’s been look- 
ing for a riding master for the Arch- 
duchess Leonora. You’ve heard what 
trouble he’s had finding one. 

Princess [terrified]. You didn’t 
recommend the Captain? 

Orympia. I asked papa to recom- 
mend him in my name, And, of 
course, anything I ask papa to do 

[A furtive glance toward her 
mother.| Was that so awfully rash 
of me? 

Princess [a thoughtful pause]. 
No, my dear, Not at all. You've 
done the Emperor a real service. He 
couldn’t possibly find his darling a 
better man. It was your duty to 
recommend the Captain. Why not? 
He’s a thorough gentleman. The 
Emperor will have every reason to 
thank you. Only... 

Otympr1a. Only what? 

Princgss. Only this clinches his 
congé. It must, my dear. You don’t 
want people saying you recommended 
your ... well, your lover? I know! 
But, such is gossip! ... Does he 
know about this? 

Orympra. I thought I shouldn’t 
tell him until I’'d succeeded. I wanted 
to surprise him. I just had that idea 
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of doing something to help him, 
Something worth while. So I sat 
down and wrote papa. I’ve felt 
calmer, since. About his feeling for 
me, I mean; I’ve thought I’d given 
him something in return. 

Princess. This must settle it, Out 
he goes! 

Oxrympia. Of course! 

Princess. To-night! And, if you'll 
let me give you some advice. . 
Out of my own experience. . . . Be 
a true sportswoman about him. Don’t 
wound him. Never torture men. 
Be humane. Strike to kill. Man is 
a noble animal. One word is enough 
to kill if it goes straight to the heart. 
Do you understand? 

Otympria. You might send him in 
here. Now. 

[The Princess goes to the door 
left, pausing with her hand on 
the knob.| 

Princess. Straight to the heart! 

[Goes. Otympia stands quite 
still, waiting beside chair 2. 

enters right. Goes 
Stands there.} 

Otympia [turning to face him 
squarely]. You said you wanted to 
speak to me. What about? 

Kovacs [a step toward her]. You're 
going away to-morrow. 

Oxrympra [her gaze falls]. Yes. 

Kovacs [at her side]. Would you 
mind much if I were to come to 
Venice? 

Otymp1a. Have you bought your 
ticket already? 

Kovacs. Yes. 

Otympi1a. Where did you buy it? 

Kovacs. Why, the porter bought 
it for me, 

OLYMPIA. 
come to Venice, 


Kovacs 
center. 


I see .. . You mustn’t 
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Kovacs. I only thought . . . as an 
escort "4,7 

OLyMPpIA. 
my father. 

Kovacs. I have the honor of 
knowing His Highness, your father. 
We often walked together in Karls- 
bad last summer. 

Orympia. You will not walk to- 
gether in Venice. You will even 
avoid Italy for the present. 


We're traveling with 


Kovacs, I love you. Desperately. 
Orympia, That, my friend, is pre- 
cisely why I... 


Kovacs. I’m not a boy. My hair 
will be turning gray presently. My 
love for you is the catastrophe of my 
life. This is my last chance to tell 
you about it. 

Oxympia [ facing him again]. What 
can you expect me to do about it? 

Kovacs. I don’t understand? 

Otympia. I mean, what can you 
hope to gain by telling me? 

Kovacs. Oh! I don’t know. I 
hope to keep my sight of the sun, to 
keep my universe from crashing. 

Oxrympia, Shall we do without 
poetry and stick to facts? 

Kovacs. I haven’t known what a 
fact is since I’ve loved you. 

Orympra, You haven't told me 
what you hope to gain. 

Kovacs. To gain! Before God 
and all the world, I swear . . 

Otympia. Please! You can’t ex- 
pect me to marry you? 


Kovacs. Is that hope so fantastic? 
Orympia., You're mad. 
Kovacs. Forgive my madness. 


Otympra. I should leave you now 
if I hadn’t something to say to you. 

Kovacs. You've shown me how 
impossible my dream was. 

Oxrympta. I’m glad of that. 

Kovacs, Let me go on loving you, 
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though. I'll be your slave, your... 


Orymp1a [squarely at him]. My 
lover, perhaps? 

Kovacs. You put it baldly. 

Otympr1a. The less we mince mat- 
ters, the sooner we can end them. 

Kovacs. Why have you changed 
so suddenly? 

Otympra. Will you pay close at- 
tention, please? To every word I 
have to say? We can dismiss your 
proposal of marriage. As to your 
other .. . [She regards him darkly.] 
Who am I? 

Kovacs. 

OLyMPIA. 
of Cavalry. 

Kovacs. Even to him. 

Orympia. Attention, please. Let’s 
be honest about this and keep your 
feelings out of it. Feelings are for 
those who have some hope of... 
of coming together. 

Kovacs. I think I know what 
your feeling is for me! 

Otympr1a. I am now crushing my 
interest in you to death. Before it 
grows too strong for me. It might 
strike back if I let it grow too strong. 

Kovacs. I knew you loved me. 

Otympia. Of course, I love you. 
I tell you that simply to show you 
how hopeless your case is. I’ve loved 
you from the first moment I saw you. 
I love you now. Nothing can come 
of my love, however. Nothing will 
ever come of it. I shall see to that. 

Kovacs. But why? 

Otympra. I am _ no_ ordinary 
woman, my friend, you forget my 
rank. [Pause.]| And I believe in my 
innate superiority. We are obliged to 
think of ourselves in that way, now 
that a filthy world is going mad 
around us. 

Kovacs. When we were riding 


A woman. 
Not to a mere Captain 
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together yesterday, I looked into your 
eyes. I’m looking now. Your eyes 
don’t say such things. 


Orympia. I live as I must, my 
friend. 

Kovacs. As you’ve been living for 
ten years! 

Ortympia. Eleven. 


Kovacs. No love, no happiness, 
for eleven years! 

Otympia. I’ve no desire to lie to 
you. I have known love and great 
happiness since my husband died. 

Kovacs. Who? 

Otympr1a. Grotesque though your 
question is, I'll answer it. It was 
a king loved me, Mr. Kovacs. 

Kovacs. Is that anything to turn 
pale about? 

Otympia. It is a memory, my 
friend. For which any woman would 
sell her soul. Put yourself in my 
place and look down for a little on 
yourself. 

Kovacs. I see. 

Orymr1a. Now do you under- 
stand? 

Kovacs. Yes. But it doesn’t make 
me want you any less! I don’t give 
up so easily. There is no power on 
earth to make me give you up! 

Orympra. Poor peasant! 

Kovacs [throws his head back. A 
pause, then]. That’s whatIl am. But 
I’ve felt your heart beating against 


mine. Just now, while we were 
dancing ... 

Orympia. You are an officer and 
I danced with your uniform. Not 
with you. 

Kovacs [touching his insignia]. 


Is it these silly stars that make your 
eyes shine now? 

Orympia. I'll admit that you at- 
tract me. But only as an ethnological 
specimen. 
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Kovacs That isn’t true! You love 
me as a man! 

Otympra. You may say what you 
please. You’re in the death-house, 
now. What if I do love you? I 
might go mad in a jeweler’s and 
steal pearls. I might watch a man 
executed, and laugh. Anything like 
that I might be capable of. But not 
what you want. No, my friend. 
You're a romantic peasant. You're 
letting your hopes run off with your 
good sense. [He does not answer. 
Lips tightly pressed together he stares 


at her.| Now, shall we cut this 
short? Brace up, man! I'll make 
it up to you. 

Kovacs. How? 


Otymria. What would you say if 
I were to tell you that the Emperor 
may be discussing you at this very 
moment? He wants a riding master 
for his daughter. I’ve written my 
father to recommend you. Of the 
hundreds the Emperor might have 
chosen, you will have the place. Many 
a great career’s begun as riding mas- 
ter. Well? Are you pleased or not? 

Kovacs. To be paid off? 

Otymp1a. You may put it so, if 
you like. 

Kovacs. You'd make a groom of 
me. You think that’s all a peasant’s 
good for. 

Otympra. You should know that 
without my telling you. I think 
that’s all we have to say. [Once 
more she faces him squarely.| You've 
got charm, but it’s a peasant’s charm. 
Your talents are a peasant’s. Your 
gift with horses is a peasant’s. Your 
shrewdness is a peasant’s. [He takes 
a step toward her. She draws back.| 
Your insolence is the only false note 
about you, peasant! For such ambi- 
tions my ancestors broke yours on the 
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wheel. Back to your kind, my friend. 
You cannot change your kind by 
dressing up. 

Kovacs [dangerous]. An alienist 
could tell you what you’re doing to 
me. Alienists understand this kind 
of torture. We'll let it go at that. 
You’ve drawn your blood. I hope 
you're satisfied. 

Oxtympia. Poor punctured dream- 
er! Can’t you be sensible and see 
that I’ve no use for your dreams? 
Does that make me a sadist? Go 
your way, now. You've had your 
fling. Whatever it was like, it’s over. 
Forget about it. Go in for strong 
drink and < ..<‘you'rel “@ i pianm 527: 
for beautiful women. But down 
there. With your own kind. 

[A pause, then.] 


Kovacs. May I leave now, Prin- 
cess? 
Orympia. Yes, 


[The Princess enters left.] 
Princess. Olympia, are you stay- 
ing out here forever? [An instant’s 
pause as she takes in the situation.| 
Are you, Captain? You've kept us 
waiting a long time. 
Kovacs. Will you forgive me, 
Princess, if I do not play to-night? 
[A formal bow.| 
Princess. Not play? Why not? 
Kovacs. I must be going. 
Princess. Going? Where? 
Kovacs. To get a few stiff drinks 
and look for some pretty girls. 
[He goes quickly left. A pause, 
then. | 
Princess. My poor game _ of 
bridge! It’s preposterous, my dear! 
There were the three of us, Albert, 
the Captain and I, waiting for that 
French Ambassador. Now that he’s 
come, the Captain’s gone and we're 
three again. And ever since nine I’ve 
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been trying... . Well, I give it up 
Of course, there’s Lina, but .. . 

Orympra. You're deliberately chat- 
tering about your bridge! 

Princess. Yes. 

Orympia [suffering]. Why? 

Princess. Well, my dear, now 
that this other thing is over, I thought 
we might as well carry on as usual. 

Orympra. Over and done with! 

Princess. Did you kill him? 

Otympia. Yes. 

Princess [ pause, then]. Of course, 
if telling me about it will help you 
any ... [Pause, then.]| Was it so 
painful? 

Orympia. Frightfully. 

Princess [down behind her]. You 
must have been really cruel. 

Oxrympia. I was. 

Princess. As bad as that? 

Otympt1a. I shouldn’t have thought 
I could have said such things. 

Princess. Really! 


Otymp1a. Nothing less would 
have served, though. 

Princess. Of course not! 

Orympia. If I hadn’t said what I 


did, he might have forgiven me to- 
morrow. I had to strike as only a 
woman can strike . . . only a soldier. 

Princess. Well? 

Otympia. Oh, it’s final. [She 
looks into her mother’s face.| Why 
don’t you say something? Are you 
sorry for him? 


Princess. No. I’m lost in ad- 
miration for you. How could you 
stand it? 

Otympia. I couldn’t have stood it 


. if I hadn’t loved him. But I 
believe in the weapon I used. I be- 
lieve in the inequality of men. I 
believe that even his love besmirches 
me! [She springs defiant and des- 
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perate to her feet.| 1 believe all 


that! I do! I do! 
Princess. It hurts, though. 
Otympra. More than I thought 


anything could hurt. But it had to 
be. And it was the only way. 

Princess. To end it. 

Orympra. I killed that man as 
Peter the Great killed the son he 
loved. For his country’s sake and in 
complete good faith. 

Princess. What a comfort, my 
dear, to know that whatever one has 
to do that’s disagreeable, some king 
has set a precedent for it! 

Otympia. I’ve done this so thor- 
oughly that I shall sleep to-night. 
Quietly for the first time since we 
came here. 

[Lina enters left.] 

Lina. Jenny, my dear, ought you 
to keep the French Ambassador wait- 
ing? ... Why, where’s the Cap- 
tain? 

Prinecgss. I don’t know. He may 
have stepped into the ballroom. 

Lina [to Otympta]. Isn’t he going 
to play, Olympia? 

Orympia. Why ask me? 

[Walks away lighting a ciga- 
rette. | 

Princess. I’ve given up bridge for 
to-night. I’m going to bed. 

Otympia. I'll come, too. 
me finish this cigarette. 

Princess. Lina, if you don’t mind, 
Pll stay here with Olympia. [As 
Lina does not leave, she adds.| Make 
my apologies to the Frenchman, that’s 
a dear, and tell Albert I shall look for 
him at the station in the morning. 

Lina. You call the game off? 

Princess. Yes. Good night, Lina. 

Lina. Good night. Don’t think 
me indiscreet if I say that something 
in the atmosphere of this room tells 


Just let 
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me what’s happened. It had to be. 
It’s absolutely correct. It makes me 
very happy. 

Princess. Good night, Lina. 

Lina. Good night. I shall be at 
the station, too, to meet your husband. 

Princess. You? So early? 

Lina. Do you mind? I want to 
be there. Dearest Jenny, I don’t 
mean to annoy you, but I’ll confess 
that I still love your husband. 

[Goes quickly left.| 

Princess [pause, then]. Shall we 
walk in the garden for a little? 

Otympia. No. 

Princess. Do you want to go 
straight to bed? 

Orympia, I'd really like to go 
back into the ballroom. I want more 
light and noise and music. Only, the 
dancing’s over. 

Princess. ‘There’s practically no 
one left. We mustn’t be the last. 
Why don’t you try something to 
drink? A nice liqueur. 


Orympia. You have one, if you 
like. 
Princess. Oh, no! I daren’t! I’ve 


just smoked a very strong Havana 
eiars yy = heart’s.. still. ... .«[ 4 
gesture indicates palpitation. Sits on 
sofa. Sighs.| Ah, well, Venice to- 
morrow! I must say I’m not sorry. 
Dear Venice never lets me down. I 
drift along the Grand Canal in the 
early morning and every year the 
palaces seem more beautiful. I think 
of your dear, dead husband and how 
his ancestors were doges there. That 
almost makes Venice your personal 
property, doesn’t it? Well, so it 
should be, but for Garibaldi. What 
is there about dreaming in a gon- 
dola? [Orympia has moved slowly 
down behind chair 2. Kru enters, 
helmet on arm and stands respectfully 
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at attention.| Yes? What do you 
want? 

Kren. I make a thousand apolo- 
gies to Your Highness. I had the 
honor to be presented to Your High- 
ness at the ball this evening. If I 
may presume to refresh Your High- 
ness’ memory, I am Johann Wolf- 
gang Krehl, Colonel of the Imperial 
Royal Gendarmerie, in command of 
this district. I humbly beg Your 
Highness’ permission to divulge in- 
formation on a matter of the utmost 


importance. 

Princess [rising calmly]. Of 
course! 

Krent. I beg to suggest that 


Your Highness might do well to 
make our interview private. 

Princess. This lady is my daugh- 
ter. 

Krenz. As Your Highness pleases. 
[To Oxrympra.] Johann Wolfgang 
Krehl, Colonel of the Imperial Royal 
Gendarmerie. [A bow and back to 
the Princsss.] I shall relate my story 
as it happened. I come direct from 
the telephone to make my report. At 
precisely twelve-forty this evening, 
the Vienna police telephoned me at 
my office. They refused to speak to 
any one but myself. My desk ser- 
geant informed Vienna that I was to 
be reached here, where my duty had 
called me, at the birthday celebration. 
At twelve-forty-two, immediately 
after I received my desk sergeant’s 
report, the Vienna police succeeded 
in reaching me here. In the course 
of our conversation I gained the fol- 
lowing information. One Meyrowski, 
a famous international swindler, is 
stopping in this hotel. I am ordered 
to place him at once under surveil- 
lance and to arrest him if he makes 
the slightest attempt to escape. An 
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official from Vienna is on his way 
here and will take charge of the case 
in the morning. 

Princess. All this is intensely in- 
teresting, but I don’t see what we 
have to-do with it. 

Kren. If you please, Your High- 
ness. The swindler is here disguised 
as a Hungarian Hussar officer. This 
appears to be a favorite disguise of 
his. Captain Kovacs is neither Kovacs 
nor a Captain, but Meyrowski and a 
criminal with a long record. He is 
well known to the police of all the 
capitals of Europe. His last exploit 
was the robbery of the Spanish Em- 
bassy in Paris. As swindler, hotel 
burglar, exploiter of women, card- 
sharp, forger and gentleman burglar, 
it is to be doubted if Europe holds 


his equal. He speaks eleven lan- 
guages. 
[A pause.] 

Princess [semi-conscious]. The 
Fr...Fr... French Ambassador 
vouched for him! 

Krent. His Excellency could 
hardly have known who he was! 

[ Pause. | 
Orympra. What’s to be done? 


Kreut. My position is very deli- 
cate. I have had the honor of seeing 
Your Highnesses in the Captain’s 
company. Riding in the morning. 
Playing cards in the evening. I hope 
I know my duty to the family of the 
Emperor’s first Aide-de-Camp. My 
duty seemed to be to inform Your 
Highness before I proceeded further. 
I may say that I should have done 
so even if my instructions from 
Vienna had been less specific. “Per- 
sonages of the highest rank,” so my 
instructions said, “must be protected.” 
Thus I observe, but I do not arrest. 
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Princess. Thank you for that. 


Olympia, this is awful! 

Otympia. Mother, it’s fatal. 

Princess [to Kreni]. I must ask 
you to go away and leave us quite, 
quite alone for a little. After that 
we may be able to discuss things fur- 
ther. Just a few minutes while I 
collect my thoughts. Because we 
shall have to be very cool about this 
and very clever. There must not be 
a scandal! 

Kreut. Assuredly not, Your High- 
ness. 


Princess. My God! 
Otympia. Mother! 
Princess [by the .sofa]. Your 
father to-morrow morning! At 


seven! And the place filled with 
newspaper men. Making notes in 
their notebooks. Oh, this affair can’t 
wait. It’s got to be faced here and 
now. No, not here. In our rooms. 
No, not there. [To Krenu.] Go 
away, now, and come back. Take 
care you don’t start talk outside. Tell 
them you're asking a favor of us. 
Something you want us to do for 
you at Court. 
Kreut. I am at Your Highness’ 
orders. How soon shall I come back? 
PRINCESS. Five’. ..)..f0UL <4.) tWwo 
minutes. . . . Just give me time... . 
[Kreui salutes and goes right.) A 
little air. That's what I need, Olym- 
pia. Two minutes in the garden. 
[Starts. Stops with her hand on the 
curtain at back.| My God! 
Otympi1a. Mother, what now? 
Princess. I’ve just remembered 
that letter of yours. Do you realize 
that, at this very moment, your father 
may be standing in the Emperor’s 
presence, pleading with him to place 
his beloved child in a criminal’s 
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hands? I must have air! I will 
have air! 

Otymp1a [restraining her]. No. 
jee «careful, mother. . ... There 


may be people out that way... . 
Come through the reading room. 
Princess. Quite right, my dear. 
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Otympra. I think so. Why? 
Can’t you? 
Princess. Give me a_ minute. 
There? How’s that? 


Otympra. Well. All right. 
Princess. Then let’s go quickly 
before it slips. [They go left.] 


Through the reading room. And 
smiling. Can you still smile? CURTAIN 
ACT TLE WO 
[scene: Same as Act One. Ten | went walking together in Karlsbad! 
minutes later. We may be fools, my dear, but your 
AT RISE: As the curtain rises, the | father would certainly never be taken 


Princess and Orympia enter left.| 


Princess [still smiling]. I’m a lit- 
tle calmer I think. At least, physi- 
cally. [Sits on sofa.] Do you know, 
I believe fresh air really is good for 
one! [A sigh.] How long was I 
out there? 

Orympia [between the sofa and 
chair 1]. Ten minutes. 

Princess. Do you suppose the Ser- 
geant’s been and gone? 


Otympra. The Colonel, mother. 

Princess. Have it your own way. 

Otympra. You don’t need to keep 
smiling indefinitely. 

Princess. I’m not smiling. That’s 


a muscular contraction due to agony; 
I can’t stop it. Wait a minute. [She 
makes an effort.| There. Is it go- 
ing off? 

Otympia. Slowly. 

Princess. Did you find my dia- 
mond monogram? 

Orympra. I found everything. 
The big pieces are all in the safe and 
the small ones are just as we left 
them. I even counted the pearls. 

Princess. It’s too appalling! And 
he has the impudence to claim he 
knows your father! He says they 


in. bye aie 

Otymp1a. Of course not, mother! 
But what are we going to do? 

Princess. I don’t know yet but 
I’m certain to know presently. You 
shouldn’t expect me to know yet. 
One has to approach these things by 
easy stages. If only the police keep 
their heads! [Rises.] We shall have 
to take matters in our own hands. 
Only something must be done—and 


quickly. [Turning to Otrympta.] 
To begin with, you’d better confess 
everything! 

Otympia. What have I to con- 
fess? 

Princess. What was there be- 
tween you? 

Otympra. Nothing. 

Princess. How much nothing? 

Otympia. Really nothing. An in- 
nocent flirtation, if you like. That’s 
putting it pretty strong. [Sits on 
sofa. ] 

Princess [standing center]. It’s 
too dreadful! Your father! If ever 


he hears that you... with such a 


Mans As. 
Orymp1a. Don’t! I should kill 
myself now, if I didn’t love papa so. 
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Princess. Don’t you love your 
mother? 
Orympia. Of course, mother. 
[Rises. They kiss.] 
Princess. And the Court! And 


Lina! Lina! Lina! All those legions 
and legions of Linas! And the Em- 
peror or your father, either! Your 
eyes I think of—I’d rather take poi- 
son. You know how the Emperor 
is about such things. We needn’t 
look for mercy. Not from the Em- 
peror or your father, either! Your 
father—your father palming off a 
jailbird upon the Imperial family. 
[Sits chair 2.] What did you say in 
that letter? I hope you weren’t en- 
thusiastic. 

Orympia. I didn’t have to be. 
You know how father is when [ 
want something. I’m afraid I was 
enthusiastic, though. 

Princess. Just how far did you let 
yourself go? 

Orympia. I said: “Dear Papa: 
Prove to me that you love me.” 

Princess. Were you mad? 

Otympia. I had to let my feelings 
break out somehow. 

[ Rises suddenly and comes a few 
steps down stage left.| 

Princess [standing center]. I see! 
Like measles! [Suddenly hopeful.| 
Perhaps the letter never reached your 
father! 

Otympia. I registered it. 

Princess. Oh, why don’t I end it 
all? Ten grains of morphine would 
end it forever! [Tears.] Tm quite 
serious, my dear. We're done for. 
[Suddenly savage.| Why won’t you 
confess? 

Orympia. Il n’y a rien @ confesser, 
maman. Tu peux me croive. Tu me 
connais. 

Princess, I suppose I must, 
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Orympia [bitterly]. My wonder- 
ful gilded peasant! I’m very proud 
that I could control myself! 

Princess. It wouldn’t make any 
difference now if you hadn’t. [A 
shocked gesture from Otymptia.] I 
didn’t mean that, really. [A Rnock.]| 
There’s our gendarme. [A sigh.] 
Come! 

[Kren enters left as usual and 
stands center.| 

Kreut. I have already presumed 
to report twice. 

Princess. I went out to take the 
air. My daughter has been examin- 
ing our jewel cases. 

Kreni. I trust that nothing is 
missing? 

Princess [a snivel]. He has 
robbed us of nothing but our peace 
of mind. [Recovering herself.| Now, 
then. Can any one overhear us? 


Krew. The ball is over. [At the 
curtains, back.| The park is empty. 
[Closing the curtains.| Silence 
reigns. 


[Down to chair 1 where the 
PrINCEss 15 sitting. ] 

Princess. Very well. Now the 
essentials are to be shrewd and keep 
cool. First, the situation. On my 
daughter’s part, innocent flirtation. 
On mine: some rubbers of bridge. 
You don’t look very intelligent. 
Don’t you know what flirtation is? 

Kreni. Most certainly I know, 
Your Highness. I have four chil- 
dren. 

Princess [rising in horror]. There 
is no conceivable connection! 

Kreni. Forgive me, Your High- 
ness! I must have been thinking of 
bridge. 

Princess. Bridge is a game of 
cards! 


oe 
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Krent. To be sure it is, Your 
Highness! 

Princess. A harmless game of 
cards, played by four. Flirtation is 
an equally harmless game, played by 
two. 

Kreni. I am enormously obliged 
to Your Highness. Forgive my ig- 


norance, Your Highness. I live in 
the country, Your . 
Princess. Come to the point. 


Bridge on my part. Flirtation on my 
daughter’s. Alas! I warn you to be 
shrewd and keep your head. You 
will pay dearly for any blunder that 
involves this family. I dislike threats 
but you may pay with your life. I 
shall speak to you as a soldier of the 
Emperor and as the father of four. 
And I am speaking as brutally as 
though His Majesty were here watch- 
ing us with his cold, blue, Imperial 
eyes. [Kreut looks for His 
Mayesty.| No lies. No secrets. No 
pretense. You are to speak frankly, 
too, Olympia. You can pretend that 
the Colonel is a good, kind doctor. 
[She sits again in char 1. 
Kren shifts forward to catch 
every word of Otympta’s re- 
marks. ] 

Otympia [dy the sofa]. The man 
interested me. He aroused a _pass- 
ing sympathy. I trusted his officer’s 
uniform. He misunderstood my in- 
rentions and tried to take advantage. 
The more I saw of him, the more im- 
pertinent he grew. I understand that 
now. However, I put him in his 
place. I sent him packing. That’s 
all. 

Princess. You can see that the 
‘ase requires imagination. 

Krenz. Indeed, Your Highness! 

Princess. Well, then, don’t look 
surprised at what I’m going to say. 
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Clearly, we shall get nowhere until 
we know what the man _ proposes. 
I told you not to look surprised. You 
might even try to look intelligent. 
You have a most disconcerting habit 
of letting your mouth hang open. 
Get over it. It’s probably adenoids. 
You will fetch the man here. 
Kreut. What man, Your High- 
ness? 
PRINCESS. 
KREHL. 
PrINcEss. 
KReEHL. 


What man? 
Not Meyrowski? 

Sh-sh— 

Surely not Meyrowski! 

Princess. Who else? 

Kreuu [dizzy]. He’s in the bar. 
I'll go for him myself. 

Princess [rising to stop him]. You 
will do no such thing, yourself. You 
will go out into the lobby. You will 
retain the services of a page. The 
page will find him and tell him I 
want him to make a fourth at bridge. 

Krenv [at attention]. I shall go 
out. Find a page. The page will tell 
him you want him here to make a 
fourth at a flirtation. I should say— 


bridge. 

Princess. You should, indeed! 

[Kreni salutes and hurries out 
right. | 

Ortympra. And what shall J do, 
mother? 

Princess. You will stay where 
you are. 

Orympia. I’d rather not. 


Princess, You will stay where you 
I’ve heard enough from you. 
I give 


are! 
I'm in command here now. 
the orders. 

[Otympta sits sofa. PRiNcEss sits 
chair 1. A pause. Tapping 
of feet. Nerves. Krenww re- 
turns without knocking and 
goes center. | 
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Krent. The page has gone for 
him. 
Princess. Then we 
quite calmly. . 
[A long pause.] 
Kreut. The radioactive thermal 
springs of our exquisitely located and 
appointed health resort appear greatly 
to have benefited Your Highness’ 
health. 
Princess. Greatly. 
[A briefer pause.| 
Krenv [to Orympia]. Your High- 
ness’ health, no less? 
Princess. Her health, no less. 
[ Another pause.| 
Krent. May we hope that the 
presence of both Your Highnesses 
will once again grace our beautifully 
located and appointed health resort 
next season? 


shall 


wait 


Princess. I see no reason for our 
going elsewhere. I doubt if we ever 
go anywhere else again. 


Kren. Your Highness. 
[Bows. Pause.| 
Orympi1a. Mother! 
Princess. What? 
Otympia. Shouldn’t we ask the 
gendarme to sit down? 
Princess. No. Let him. stand. 
[Pause. Then a knock.| Come in! 
[Her hand to her heart as 


Kovacs enters. He carries his 
military cap in his right hand 
and his cloak over his left arm. 
Smiling ever so slightly to him- 
self he comes directly to the 
Princess. | 
Kovacs. Princess! Is it bridge 
again? So late? [Chuckles.] Well, 
why not? [No one replies. A pause. 
He puts his cap on the smoking table 
and lays his cloak carefully over the 
back of chair 2. Kovacs discovers 
Kreut.] Is this your fourth? 
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Krent. Colonel Krehl in com- 
mand of the local gendarmerie. I 
call upon you, in the name of the 
law, to establish your identity. 
[Kovacs regards him in dumb amaze- 
ment.] I repeat. Will you be good 
enough to show your identification 
papers. [Kovacs looks dumbly at 
the ladies.| 1 make this request be- 
cause I have reason to believe that 
you are really the famous Meyrowski, 
swindler, card sharp, blackmailer and 
jailbird. 

[At the word “swindler” Otym- 
PIA moves uneasily between 
sofa and door right. The 
Princess rises, too, and stands 
with Otympita behind the 
sofa.] 

Kovacs [looking after Princess]. 
Is he mad? 

Kreui. You: are Meyrowski. 

Kovacs. My dear Colonel, you are 
committing a blunder so stupendous 
that it is likely to earn you a sudden 
and dishonorable loss of employment. 

KreHi. You are Meyrowski, the 
swindler. You may as well admit it. 
At seven to-morrow morning an offi- 
cial will arrive from Vienna with 
your complete record. 

Kovacs. An official from Vienna? 

Kreny. An official of the Vienna 
secret police. You may continue to 
deny your identity if you like, but 
only as my guest. Do you under- 
stand me? Do you still hold out? 
[Kovacs looks worried.| No use, my 
boy. Your finger prints will be here 
in the morning. [Kovacs seems to 
appeal dumbly to the ladies.| Now! 
Are you or are you not Meyrowski? 

Kovacs. I am. 

Krew. That’s better. 

[General movement. KREHL 
puts his helmet on the con- 


see ae, 
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sole. The Princess retires, 
tottering, to column B. Otym- 
PIA moves left toward her 
mother. Only Kovacs stands 
still. ] 

Kovacs. You're right. There’s no 
use in denying. 

Kreni. According to law, I 
should lock you up here and now. 
Since, however, you have impudently 
insinuated yourself into the highest 
circles . 


Princess. Please! Please, Colonel! 
Don’t be uncivil to him! [To 
Kovacs.] I suppose you'll be asking 


what we have to do with this... . 

Kovacs. No. No. I shall ask no 
such thing! 

Princess. Wouldn’t you like to 
know? 

Kovacs. I do know. 

Krewe [hand on his sword]. Be 
careful what you say! 

Princess. If you please, Colonel, 
do not bounce about! [She stands 
between Kresnui and Kovacs.]| You 
should be more careful with metal 
objects. This most decidedly is not 
an argument of that sort. [To 
Kovacs.] Now, then. It isn’t easy 
to begin, but... 

Kovacs. Perhaps I can help you. 
You’ve found me out. I am Mey- 
rowski. I’ve served a dozen terms 
in a dozen prisons. I’ve been expelled 
from both Austria and Hungary. 

Kreni. You may omit your auto- 
biography. You can say nothing that 
will prevent my taking you off with 
me, arresting you, locking you 
iiiate. is 
Princess. You will arrest no one. 
You will lock no one up. I assure 
you, Colonel, all that is out of the 
question. You seem to be bent on a 
candal at any price. A Court scan- 
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dal, at that. Let me remind you. 
You are a soldier and you have four 
children. This man will be permitted 
to escape. Those are my orders. You 
may arrange his escape as you please. 
I leave the technicalities to you. Is 
that quite clear? 

Krent [bowing]. 
Highness! 

Princess [to Kovacs]. You heard 
what I said then? 


Quite, Your 


Kovacs. Perfectly. I’m to run 
away. 

Princess. Just so. 

Kovacs. I refuse. 

Princess. You can’t! 

Kovacs. I do. Flatly. 

Princess. You refuse to run away? 

Kovacs. I shouldn’t dream of 


running. [Sits calmly chair 1. Otym- 
PIA rises from corner sofa and goes 
slowly up stage to column B where 
she listens incredulous and enraged.]| 
Why should I?) What have I done? 
Nothing. I’m in no danger here. I 
can get justice. I can get lawyers. 
I’m certainly not afraid of courts. 
I’ve served all my sentences to the 
bitter end. Let the Colonel arrest 
me. What can he charge me with? 
Wearing this uniform. A _ misde- 
meanor under Paragraph 115. Three 
or four days in jail. What else? The 
use of a false name. A couple of 
days more. In all, a week at the 
outside before I’m free. A week for 
me who have served years in the 
best prisons of Europe! I don’t owe 
a penny. Nothing is missing that 
I’ve heard of. Ive danced and rid- 
den here. But those aren’t crimes. 
And I've played bridge. Well, Prin- 
cess, on that count you'll testify I 
always lost, even to the game you 


play. 
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Princess. Can one be expected to 
survive that? 

Krent. Oh, no, Your Highness! 
No, indeed! 

Kovacs. I most certainly shall not 
run. No. If I do anything, I shall 
walk. At my leisure. From one 
newspaper office to another. [Con- 
sternation.| After my week in jail, 
that is. I shall begin with the big 
foreign papers. My witnesses are all 
the visitors at this resort. I can’t 
promise you a world-wide sensation, 
but then we mustn’t ask too much. 
My memoirs won’t do badly, though. 
“Meyrowski’s Adventures at the Aus- 
trian Court.” [Rises.] “How Mey- 
rowski got himself made riding mas- 
ter to an Archduchess thanks to his 
friends at Court.” |Walks about.] 
There are readable articles in my 
memoirs. Don’t you think so? The 
Paris “Matin” used to pay me well for 
similar things. A million circulation 
week days. More on Sundays. 

Kreni [a threatening movement 
toward him]. You blackmailing 
scoundrel! 

Kovacs [smiling]. Oh, all of that! 

Krent [draws his sword a few 
inches out of scabbard|. We'll see 
about that! 

Princess [springing between them 
again|. No, leave him alone! 

Kreni. But—! 

Princess. This is just what I’ve 
been waiting for! Only I couldn’t 
find any way to suggest it. Thank 
heaven, he’s come to it himself! [To 
Kovacs, as Kren withdraws center.| 
So then! Now that we can talk 
business what will you take? For 
your discreet disappearance and ever- 
lasting silence? 

Kovacs [so friendly]. Princess, I 
shall be charmed to leave to-morrow 
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morning. I'll send you a wire from 
Switzerland to say that I’ve been 
thrown from my horse and broken 
both my legs. That will dispose of 
my Court appointment. I'll even 
forge a doctor’s certificate, if you in- 
sist. And give you my word of 
honor ...as a horseman . . . that 
no one will ever hear a breath of any 
of this. There will have been a Cap- 
tain Kovacs who went away, broke 
both his legs and never was heard of 


more. I shall not use his name 
again. Nor wear his uniform. 
Princess. How much? 
Kovacs. Not for money! 
Princess. No? What do you 
want? 
Kovacs. I love your daughter. 
[He says this quite simply. 


OtympIA is standing now, by 
chair 2. He looks sharply at 
Oxympia as he says it. KreHu’s 
hand goes to his sword again.| 
Princess [diving between the two 
men|. For God’s sake, will you 
leave that sword alone! You must 
keep your head!. [To Kovacs.] Go 
on, my boy. Explain yourself. 
Kovacs. Princess, I am the victim 
of my love. In this most tragic scene, 
I came to a place to work. That’s 
as we put it. To stay just long 
enough to make my clean-up, and 
then vanish. Things didn’t go as I 
expected. I fell in love. I could do 
nothing that I came to do. I could 
not even leave. I’ve known from the 
first day how this would end. Days 
I’ve been waiting for this very end- 
ing. I know I’m mad. I’ve never 
been in love before. 
Princess. What do you want? 
Kovacs. Something I can discuss 
only with my goddess. 
[Turns to Orympta.] 
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Kreni [sword again]. Let me 
cut down the swine! 

Princess [coldly, restraining him]. 
You will cut him neither up nor 
down! What’s more, if you don’t 
stop dancing about this way, you 
may be sorry! 

Kreni. I? 

Princess. Yes, you. Even my pa- 
tience has its limits. 

Krenxi. Your Highness, am I the 
criminal here? 

Princess. I shouldn’t wonder if 
you were! [To Orympia who is cry- 
ing softly.| Stop sniveling! Every- 
thing we have in the world is at 
stake now. I may as well admit it. 
This fellow knows it just as well as 
I. The fate of the Emperor’s first 
Aide-de-Camp hangs on this moment. 
And the fate of the future Empress’ 
first lady-in-waiting. We must act 
quickly and decisively. 

Orympi1a. What do you mean by 
act? 

PRINCEss. 
planations. 

[Leaves her and comes majesti- 
cally to the sofa where she 
stands. | 

Otympra. I can’t think, mother, 
what you want of me. 

Princess. I don’t want anything. 
How can you think I could want 
anything! The choice is up to you. 
If you choose public scandal and dis- 
grace, your father, your poor father, 
and I are ready to stand by you. 
We'll go to South America. For 
good. No. No. We won't do that. 
Your father won’t survive this. And, 
if he does, he’ll see to it that we 
don’t. [Kreuni wipes away a tear.] 
['m not exaggerating. Meyrowski has 
ridden with our colors on his shoul- 
Jer. We've pushed Meyrowski into 


I’m in no mood for ex- 
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the Emperor’s household. You've 
danced with Meyrowski every night. 
Oh, yes. I know! And I’ve played 
bridge with him. And won his 
money. I knew you'd bring that up, 
So I admit it. But it’s for you to 
choose what the end will be. I hope 
you will not hesitate. Ettingens 
never do. They may die, but they 
do not hesitate. 
[A pause.]| 
Kreni. I shall withdraw, Your 
Highness, at this juncture. But I 
shall spend the night in the hotel. 


Princess. Spend it in hell! 

Kreut. I beg Your Highness’s 
pardon? 

Princess. Granted. 

Krent. Your Highness made 


some remark that escaped me. 

Princess. It’s just as well. My 
emotions got the better of me for the 
moment. The explosive mood is 
passed and I shall not repeat. Good 
night. You can go. 

[As he reaches the door the 
three remaining in the room 
move toward one another. He 
senses this and turns aston- 
ished. He moves center and it 
is evident that he is about to 
make a few remarks. They 
draw back again as he turns. 
He looks at them, thinks bet- 
ter of his remarks and goes 
left. | 

Kovacs. If I should ask my god- 
dess for what I want, how would she 
answer? 

Orympia [comes weakly down to 
her mother]. How would you 
answer, mother, if you were I? 

Princess. How can I say? Your 
jailbird hasn’t asked anything of me. 
Had he done so, I should not hesi- 
tate. At anything. The honor of an 
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ancient family 1s at stake. Six hun- 
dred years of it. However, he hasn’t 
asked anything of me. 


Kovacs. Don’t be offended, will 
you? 
[Brief pause. | 
Otympia. This is a nightmare, 
mother. 
Princess. It is one of those situ- 


ations which do not permit the mother 
to sacrifice herself. 

Otympia. Perhaps 
leave us alone together. 

Princess. You're not afraid? 

Otympia. No. 

Princess. I shall leave you, then. 
You will, of course, defend yourself 
to the bitter end. I shall wait in the 
reading room. Call, if you need me. 
If I don’t answer, you may know that 
I have gone to join my ancestors. 


you'd _ better 


[They kiss. The Princzss goes 
left. A pause.| 

Orympia. What do you want? 

Kovacs. You. 

Otympia. Card sharp!  Jailbird! 
Now I see why you tried before. 

Kovacs. You see. 

Orymp1a. You knew the law was 
closing in. 

Kovacs. I knew . I could 


have made my getaway this after- 


noon. I didn’t. Was that like a 
peasant? 
Orymp1a. You're no peasant. | I 


take all that back. 
[She faces him, hatred blazing 

in her eyes.| 
Kovacs. Your eyes don’t frighten 
me any more. Odd, isn’t it, how 
things have changed around now I’ve 
been exposed? It’s a relief to be ex- 
posed. Now we can be ourselves, my 
dear. I’m not pleading, now. What 
I say, goes! The way you look at me 
ought to burn me up. I know what’s 
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on your mind. You'd like to throw 
me into a dungeon, wouldn’t you? 
And leave me there to starve. 


Oxrympra. Yes, I should. Aw- 
fully. 
Kovacs. Pity you can’t. Pity, 


these aren’t the Middle Ages. 

Otympia. Don’t try to keep up 
playing the Captain. Be yourself, 
jailbird! Thug! 

Kovacs. The French aristocrats at 
the guillotine must have felt much as 
you feel now. 

OtyMpia. 

Kovacs. 


I daresay. 

Horrified, but happy! 

Orympra. Happy! 

Kovacs. Happy to make the su- 
preme sacrifice for royalty. 

Otympia. My suffering redeems 
the ignominy you force upon me. 

Kovacs. That’s beautifully put. 
A bit flamboyant, perhaps. [Sits on 
sofa.]| This is martyrdom, then. 

Orympi1a. What else? 

Kovacs. Well, I wonder 
haven’t thought of suicide? 

Otymp1a. Would suicide save my 
father? Or the good name of the 
Imperial Family? Or my _ reputa- 
tion? It would make matters worse. 
I'm not afraid of my executioner. 

Kovacs. Perhaps you'd like a 
drink? 

OLyMPIa. 
idea! 

Kovacs. The idea may not be 
original, but it’s sound. Drink dead- 
ens pain. 

Orympra. Why not ether, then? 
No. Martyrs have to endure their 
agonies. 

Kovacs. I must say you're carry- 
ing things off well. 

Orympia. Why not? What you 
are doing to me is what I should ex- 
pect if I were captured by a Balkan 


you 


That would be your 
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brigand. But it can neither stain nor 
touch me. 

Kovacs. You've no idea what a 
load that takes off my mind! I do 
admire your courage, though. 

Oxrympia. Stop playing Kovacs! 
Kovacs is no more! We’re ourselves, 
now. A Balkan brigand and his vic- 
tim! 

Kovacs. An hour ago you were 
in love with me. 

Orympia. Never with you! With 
him! 

Kovacs. 
apart? 

Orympia. Easily. 

[A pause.] 

Kovacs. I should be glad... 
Forgive me . . . He would be glad 
if you'd sit down. 

Orympia. You needn’t bother with 
civility. I don’t want that from you. 

Kovacs. Would my assaulting you 
make things easier for you? 


How can you keep us 


Orympra. Much easier. [Sits 
chair 1.] Come on! I’m waiting! 

Kovacs. Thank you for your en- 
couragement. 


Orympia. Must you make fun of 


me? Can I help myself? 
Kovacs, Who can, if you can’t? 
Otympra. I’m your prisoner. I’m 


Brigand. 
And 


completely at your mercy. 
Well, isn’t that what you are? 
isn’t this my money or my life? 
Kovacs. Only your life. And 
only an hour of that. I ask it as a 


man. 
OrympiA. You're not a man. 
Kovacs. What am I? 
Orympra. A calamity! I’ve been 


thrown to you like a sailor thrown 
into a raging sea to drown! 

Kovacs [behind her, over her 
shoulder]. Perhaps Your Highness 
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would care to express some dying 
wish? 

Orympta [a pause, then]. Yes, I 
should. I should like to ask you a 


few questions. 


Kovacs. Please, do! 

Orymp1a [low]. Have you... 
ever . . . committed murder? 

Kovacs. No, never. 

Orympia [relief]. I see. Just a 
thief? No more? 

Kovacs. That’s all. 

Orympia. I suppose jewels are 
your specialty? 

Kovacs. Yes. I suppose they arc! 

Otympia. And women, I suppose, 


are your special victims? 

Kovacs. Well not in that sense. 
One seldom has to steal from women. 

Ortympra. I don’t understand. 

Kovacs. Jewels usually come as 
gifts from women. 

Orympra. Don’t lie. 

Kovacs. I’m not. Youd be 
amazed at woman’s generosity. Int 


certain moments of ... shall I say 
ecstasy? 

Oxrympia. Ecstasy? 

Kovacs. You don’t believe in 
ecstasy. 

Orympia. Oh. And this proposal 
of marriage? 

Kovacs. That’s often a good open- 
ing. 

OtympiA. Poor women! 

Kovacs. Generous women! 


Otympra. What were you after 
here? 

Kovacs. A string of pearls. 

Orympta [her hand to her string]. 
Mine? 

Kovacs. Nothing of yours, my 
goddess. 

Otympia. A 
How boring! 


thief! 


sentimental 
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Kovacs. I was considering your 
mother’s pearls. 

Otympia. Were you considering 
her ecstasy, too? 

Kovacs. No, God forbid. There 
are simpler ways to gain the confi- 
dence of ladies. 

Orympra. Losing at bridge? 

Kovacs. Yes. 

Otymp1a. That’s why you rode 
with me. 


Kovacs. No. Don’t say that. 
With you... 

Orympia [rising suddenly]. Stick 
to your answers, please! 

Kovacs. So sorry! 

Otymp1a. Have you been much 
in prison? 

Kovacs. A good deal. 

Otympia. In the convict’s uni- 
form! 

Kovacs. Never from choice. 


Orymp1a. How horrible! And my 
rose on your tunic. 
Kovacs [smiles as he destroys it]. 


No. On his. 
Orympia. Where did you learn to 
ride. 
Kovacs. America. 
Otympra. Under what name? 
Kovacs. Monsieur Legrand. 


Otympia. What were you? 

Kovacs. A bareback rider. 

Orympia. In... 

Kovacs. A circus. 

Otympria. Your father? 

Kovacs. Papa’s a shoemaker. In 
Riga. 

Otympia. Where did you learn to 
wear this costume? 

Kovacs. My uniform! 

Otympia. Uniform! 
fancy dress. 

Kovacs [a shrug of his shoulders]. 
Either one has talent for dressing up 
or not. [Pause.| Is that all? 


On you it’s 
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Orympia. Yes. 
Kovacs. No more you'd like to 
know? 


Orympia. That’s all. [She starts.] 
Oh! 
Kovacs. What’s wrong? 


Otympia. Somebody’s coming. I 
heard some one... 

Kovacs. You may count on your 
mother to guard our privacy with 
her life. [Goes behind her.| Well? 
Time’s getting short, you know. 

Orympia. My time is yours. 
What are you waiting for? 

Kovacs. For a friendly word. 
Will you give me one? 

Otympia. No. 

Kovacs. <A friendly look, then? 

Orympia. No. 

Kovacs. You love me. 

Orympia. No. 

Kovacs. Him, then. 

Orympia. Yes. 

Kovacs. How can a_ costume 
change what a woman loves in a 
man? 

Otympta. 
man is. 

Kovacs. What a man is, is no 
more than his behavior. And _ be- 
havior’s no more than a costume. I 
can prove that by you. 

Orympia. By me? 

Kovacs. An hour ago you were 
the executioner. 

Orympia. That’s true. 

Kovacs. You dressed yourself up 
in an executioner’s behavior to hide 
your love. I found it. Why can’t 
you find the man you love inside this 
shoddy thief’s behavior? 


That was. 


A woman loves what a 


Orympra. Scoundrel! Scoundrel! 

Kovacs. Don’t call names! An- 
swer me. 

Otympia. I won’t look for him! 


Kovacs. Will nothing move you? 
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Orympra. Nothing. 
[ Pause. | 
Kovacs. We're wasting time. 
Please! Just one friendly word! 
Oxrympia. No. 


Kovacs. It will be too late in a 
minute. 

Otympra. Scoundrel! 

Kovacs. Be glad it’s I and not 
another! Isn’t it better so? 

Otympia. No! 

Kovacs. Why not? 


Orympra. I'd rather it were any 


one else. Some one I couldn’t talk 
to. A Chinaman. 

Kovacs. Why? 

Otympia. So I could keep my 
martyrdom pure! 

Kovacs. It isn’t pure with me? 


Orympia [crying]. No. 


Kovacs. Then you do love me! 

Otympia. Yes. No. Not you. 
Him. 

Kovacs. But, as a man, I... 

Otympia. You are not a man! 

Kovacs. I am! 

Orympia. You're not! You're a 
calamity! You're just brute force! 


Kovacs. Women usually like brute 
force in the men they love. 

Oxrymp1A. Don’t torture me! 

Kovacs. You tortured me! 

Otympra. I can’t stand any more! 

Kovacs [holding her arm]. Don't 
tremble. I’m not a peasant after all. 
Why be afraid of me? 

Orympra. I’m not afraid. 

Kovacs. And since a brigand had 
to be, can’t you be glad it’s your own, 
a tried and true, week days and holi- 
days, familiar, fireside brigand? Your 
family brigand whom you can’t help 
loving? 

Otympra. Let me go! This is my 
martyrdom! I want to suffer! 

Kovacs. I shan’t let you suffer. 
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Orympra. That isn’t fair. I don’t 
want to enjoy my martyrdom. Help 
me to keep it pure! Be vile to me! 
Please make yourself vile to me! 

Kovacs. I couldn’t! [Kisses her.] 
There! Did you suffer then? 

Otympt1a. No, you Apache! 
beastly, low Apache! 

Kovacs. Call me that name over 
and over until you learn how gentle 
brute force is. 

Orympia. Apache! Apache! 

Kovacs [kisses her again]. Where 
shall I wait for you? I’ve only an 
hour of life. Dawn’s coming. I’ve 
got to go at dawn. 

Otympia. You're no man. You're 
an executioner. 

Kovacs [holding her fast, wraps 


You 


her in his cloak]. Right. Execu- 
tioner. Brigand. Calamity. Brute 
force. 

Otympia. Calamity! 

Kovacs. Not man. Earth. Fire. 
Water. 

Oxrympia. Scoundrel! Apache! 
Kovacs [tearing open the curtains 
at the back|. Look! Darkness! 


Empty, silent darkness. Let’s get out 
of here. Down through the garden. 
Off by ourselves. 

Orympia [as he carries her out 
with him]. Murderer! Apache! 

[A pause. Then the Princess 
comes in. Looks around her. 
Draws her own conclusions. 
Lights a cigar, Sits in chair 
1, to read a magazine. A 
knock. | 

Princess. Who’s there? 

[KreHv enters.] 

Krent [no encouragement from 
the Princess who reads]. Your 
Highness, I take the liberty of report- 
ing that I have just observed two 
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figures running across the terrace. A 
woman and a man . 

Princess [deep in her magazine]. 
How many children have you? 

Kreni [surprised]. Four, 
Highness. 

Princess. How old’s the young- 
est? 

KReEHL. 

PRINCESS. 

KREHL. 

PRINCESS. 

KREHL. 

PrINCEss. 
ing. Pause.| 

Krent. I’m certain I recognized 
those running figures, Your High- 
NESS 0-5 

Princess [looks up quietly]. I 
think I shall make a general of your 
son. Not right away. In time. I'll 
see he’s educated. Send him to me in 
Vienna in September. 

Krent. Your Highness! [She re- 
sumes her reading.| As I was saying, 
I’m certain I recognized... 


Your 


Five. 

And the eldest? 
Fourteen. 

Boy? 
Boy. 


Hm. [Continues read- 
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Princess [looks up again]. You 
must be sleepy. 
Krewe. Well, if Your Highness 
thinks . 
PRINCESS. 
ing.| 
Krent. Only, I recognized... 
Princess [looks up]. A wise man 
goes to bed when he’s sleepy, Colonel. 
[Kren stands at attention.| I think 
we'd better both of us do that. You, 
with the happy feeling that you have 
made a sacrifice for your child. I, en- 
vying you because I could not do as 
much for mine. Pity a mother whom 
fate has cheated, Colonel, of her 
mother’s right to sacrifice herself. 
[She holds out her hand. He kisses 
it.]) Good night ... Good night 
... And thank you for these tears 
you let fall on my hand. [She goes 
majestically left. He stares after her 
in dizzy admiration before he goes 
right. | 


Hm. [Continues read- 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


[sceNE: The same room. The 
morning following. The curtains at 
the back are open on the sunny ter- 
race and on the garden, flowers, trees 
and sky. In the center of the room 
stands a long breakfast table laid for 
four. Four chairs around this table. 
One at each end. Two on the up- 
stage side. .Numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
The former chairs 1 and 2 remain. 
The sofa is gone. The smoking table 
stands next to chair 1. The side doors 
are not required for this act as all the 
characters enter and leave by the ter- 
race. 

AT RISE: The Princess sits alone 
over her breakfast on chair 2. She 


drinks tea and eats rolls and butter. 
After a moment Otympia comes from 
the terrace right. | 


Otymp1a. Good morning, mother. 

Princess. Good morning, my dear 
child! 

Oxympia [beside her mother, stand- 
ing]. Why didn’t you call me? I 
did so want to be at the station to 
meet papa! 

Princess. You were sleeping so 
sweetly. I couldn’t bear to call you. 

Otympia. But you know I always 
want to be on hand to meet papa. 
You know he likes to have me there. 
He loves me. 
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Princess. Your mother loves you, 
too. 


Orympra. Yes. Well, I love papa. 


Princess. You've seen him, I sup- 
pose. 
Orympia. Yes. For a second. He 


came in to kiss me. He’s changing 
now. I’m glad we didn’t have time 
to talk. I can’t lie to him. 
Princess, I can. What’s more, I 
shall. [She watches Orympia closely. 
OtympIA moves to chair 3 and 


stands there.| He’s looking awfully 
well. 

Oxympia. Isn’t he! 

Princrss. What a_ constitution! 


Fifty-eight, your father is, and would 
any one give him a day over forty? 
He looks thirty-five. Sit down, my 
dear. He'll join us presently. Before 
he takes his radioactive bath. He 
likes this water, you know. He be- 
lieves in it. 

Oxrympia [adsently]. Yes. 

Princess. Why don’t you _ sit 


down? [Otrympra sits on chair 3.] 
sled: 

Oxrympia. Please. 

Princess. Not having seen you 
since last night, I’m at a loss what to 
say. 

Orympra. Don’t make it too 
strong, please. 

Princess. Make what too strong? 

Orympia. The tea. 


Princess. I'll put in some hot 
water. Is that weak enough? 

Orympra. That’s perfect. 

Princess [again watching her]. 
The sun came up so brilliantly this 
morning I’m afraid we're in for a hot 


day. I was awake at four. It was 
hot then. 
Otympta [drinking]. Really? 


Princess. I lay awake from four 
on. Crying. 
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Otymria_ = [unperturbed]. What 
made you do that? 

Princess. I was upset. So ter- 


ribly upset. 

Otympia [after a gulp of tea]. Do 
you feel better now? 

Princess. Yes. Though I don’t 
suppose I am any better. I will say, 
however, that the future looks a little 
brighter. Certainly brighter than it 
did last night. I think I see new 


hope in your face, too. [Pause. No 
answer. | Perhaps I’m wrong. 
[Pause. No comment. A sigh.| I 


must get over being an optimist. [A 
suspicious look.| Olympia, isn’t my 
hope justified? 

Orympia. Milk, please. 

Princess [ offended]. Milk. [Stands 
to carry the milk pitcher to Orym- 
pia.] Aren’t you going to answer 
your mother’s questions? {Orympta, 
instead of answering, holds out her 
teacup.| Woman’s life is one long 
sacrifice. [Right turns to her place.] 
Shall I butter you a roll? 

Orympia. I wish you would. 

Princess [butiering|. Believe me, 
my dearest, there are some secrets 
which only a mother’s heart can un- 
derstand. 


Orympra. Isn’t that just a little 
thick, mother? 

Princess. A little thick? 

Orympi1a. The butter. 

Princess. Oh, forgive me, my 
dear. Forgive me. [A sigh.] I can 


spread butter as thin as any woman 
living. [Buttering.| Of course, 
there must have been a time, before 
there was any church, when a moth- 
er’s heart was the only confessional. 

Orympra. That’s a lovely thought, 
mother. Almost a poem. 

Princess. Oh, I don’t ask you to 
tell me anything you don’t want me 
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to know. ... Here’s your roll, my 
dear. . . . [Passes it.] I ask you ab- 


solutely nothing. ...I buttered it 
very thin. . . . Nowadays poor moth- 
ers can’t expect consideration. ... 
[Tearfully.| Mothers are dreadfully 
treated, nowadays. [Pause.] Won't 
you please answer your mother’s 
questions? [Pause.] The modern 
daughter has her own life to live. 
[Pause.| Her own life. And the 
poor mother . . . with her breaking 
heart . . . asks herself: [Very tear- 
ful.]| “Why won’t my daughter tell 
me what I want to know?” [Pause.] 
That’s what the mother asks. Louder 


and louder! [Pause.] No answer. 
Only silence. 
Orympia. Well, that’s a kind of 


answer, isn’t it? 
[Lina enters from the terrace, 
right. Tourist costume, with 
hat and Alpine stick.| 


Lina. Am I intruding? 
Princess. No more than usual, 
Lina. 


[Busy at the table.] 

Lina [seating herself on chair 4, 
at the end of the table right. To 
Orympr1a]. Well, your father looks 
every bit as young and handsome as 
he did when I was in love with him. 
[From Otympia to the Princess. ] 
Butter me a roll, too, Jenny, while 
you're at it. [Pause, then.] You 
disappeared very suddenly last night. 

Princess. The ball wore me out 
and left me with a headache. 

Lina. Aren’t you being just a bit 
stingy with that butter? 

Princess. I thought you were re- 
ducing. 

Lina. You mean you could do 
with a great deal less of me? 

Princess. Have it your own way. 

[Butters heavily. | 
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Lina [to Otympra]. Did you have 
a headache, too? 

Princess. Yes. 

Otympi1a [a@ moment later]. 

Lina. Well, which is it? 

Oxrymp1a. Mother persists in wor- 
rying about me! 

Lina. Well, I can’t blame her. I 
thought I saw you out in the garden. 

Princess. You saw me. I had 
the headache and J wanted air. 

Lina. But you went to bed very 
late. 

Princess. Not very late. 
in there for a little, then . 

[Indicates reading room, right.| 

Lina. It was so warm I couldn’t 
close my eyes. I just sat at my win- 
dow all night long. 

Princess [consternation]. 
at your window! 


No. 


I read 


You sat 


Lina. At my window. And 
looked out. 

Princess. Looked out. What at? 

Lina. Oh, at the Park. Gardens 


are more romantic to me at night. 
Those great black trees and the shad- 
ows under them! One listens and 
hears sounds not heard by day. 

Princess. What kind of sounds? 

Lina. Faint sounds. 
lovers whispering. 

Princess. You must have been 
feeling very poetic, Lina! 

Lina. Poetic and at peace. Did 
you know an officer of the gen- 
darmerie paced up and down that 
terrace there all night. On guard. 
A very charming attention to us, I 
thought. 

Princess. They do their utmost 
for us here. 

Lina [after a pause]. Has no 
one seen the Captain this morning? 

Princess. Not I. 


One senses 
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Lina. I suppose you'll be riding 
to-day, as usual? 

Orympta. Not to-day. With papa 
here and... [GeENeERaL ErtrincEN 
comes up the steps to the terrace, 
center. Otympta springs to her feet 
and runs to meet him.] Papa! 

[The Princess rises and moves 
toward her husband. Lina 
rises and stands by her place.]| 

Generac. Now! Now! Don’t 
let me trouble you! Just give your 
father one more kiss, my pride and 
joy! [Orympta kisses him. He de- 
posits his cap and stick on the console 
and, during the following, the three 
ladies make room for him at the 
breakfast table. By the time he comes 
to it, Otympta ts at char 1, the Prin- 
cess at chair 3, and chair 2 1s ready for 
him. Lina retains chair 4.| Please 
don’t let me disturb you. [Calling 
back.| Aren’t you coming, Albert? 
[ALBERT appears on the terrace in 
Alpine costume.| Oh, there you are! 

[Now he is seating the ladies 
most ceremoniously. | 

AvsBert. Good morning, all. 

Generac. Will you join us, Al- 
bert? 


Avsert. Thanks. I’ve had my 
breakfast. 

Lina. In bed, as usual? 

Avsert. Anything wrong with 
that? I’ve breakfasted in bed these 
‘forty years. 

Lina. Yes, I daresay! 


Avsert. You daresay, do you? 
Can you see any reason why I 
shouldn’t breakfast where and how 


I choose? Are you beginning on me 
already? 
GeneraL. Lina, I throw all the 


authority of my great military rank 
on Albert’s side. Your tone has a 
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most ironic edge. Should I say edge 
or point? 

Princess. Barb, I should think. 

GENERAL. Barb, then. It has a 
barb. 

Lina [yearning toward him]. 


Well, if you say so, Philip! You're 
always right. In the whole world, 
you alone. 
GrENERAL. Don’t get erotic, Lina. 
Princess [to the GenERAL]. What 
will you have for breakfast? 
GENERAL. You don’t expect me to 


breakfast before bathing! [Then, 


hesitant.| Or do you think perhaps 
I'd better? 
Princess. Of course, you'd better. 


GENERAL [decided]. Then I shall 
breakfast lightly. 

Princess. Some ham? 

Generac. Ham _ before bathing? 
Never in the world! Have you gone 
mad? 

Otymplia. 
father. 

Generac. Well, if it’s very good. 
[He helps himself from the dish 
which Orympta offers him.| I might 
go bathing later. [Viewing another 
plate with alarm.| Ham, yes, my 
dear, but no salad! 

Oxrympia [ a little sternly]. 
salad. 

GENERAL. Very well, then, with! 
[Helps himself.| I want to make the 
most of my one day here. Ii think I 
might bathe twice! 


It’s very good ham, 


With 


Orympi1a. I shouldn't. 
GeneraL. Then I shan’t. [Takes 
his tea.| Thank you, my _ love. 


[Drinks it.] Believe me, for the 
General who spends his life com- 
manding others there’s no such holi- 
day as being commanded himself. 
Don’t be afraid to order me around, 
my angels. I dote upon it. 
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[Kisses his wife’s hand.] 

Assert. How any one could take 
exception to a man’s breakfasting in 
bed! 

Lina. Nobody took exception. 

Princess. Won’t you stop wran- 
gling, please. Philip’s not interested. 

Genera. I’m glad to see that 
Lina hasn’t changed. She was the 
same at twenty. 

Lina. Thank you, Philip. I was 
just saying the very same thing of 
you! 

GenerAL. Lina, don’t get erotic! 

Princess [to the GENERAL]. Have 
you reserved your bathing house? 

Liva. You needn’t change the 
subject, Jenny. I’m not so erotic I 
can’t control myself. 

Princess. That’s what you think. 
[Back to the GeneraL.| Have you 
reserved your bathing house? 

GenerAL. No, dearest, and I 
shan’t. I think that when 7 go down 
to bathe they will have a house for 
me. 

Princess. They won't, dearest, un- 
less you reserve one. 

GENERAL. I shall reserve it, then. 
Albert and I will walk down to- 
gether. We always do what our 
women tell us. [As the Princess 
offers him jam.| No jam, I thank 
you. 

Princess. You must. 

GeneraL [helping himself]. As 
you say, my own. 

[Takes the plate, but does not 
eat. | 

Lina. How do you live without 
your women, Philip? 

GENERAL. I am as wretched with- 
out my women, Lina, as you would 
be without your tongue. 

Princess. Lina’s so full of bright 
observations and ideas about us. I 
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sometimes wonder she doesn’t put us 
in a book. 

Lina. You’re most unfair to me, 
I think. 

Avsert. I don’t. Any one who 
could take exception to a man’s break- 
fasting in bed! I don’t see what’s so 
odd about that. The Prince of Wales 
and the King of Spain have always 
done it. Czar Alexander used to dine 
in bed. Napoleon was born in a din- 


ing room. It’s simply a matter of 
taste. 

GenerAL. Enough! I’ve heard 
enough! Stop wrangling and give 
Olympia a chance. 

Princess. Olympia’s not herself 
to-day. She won’t even answer her 


mother’s questions. 

GENERAL. Why, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

Orympia. Nothing, father. 

Genera. I’ve brought you good 
news, too. 


Axsert. I ask you, Lina, was I 
wrangling? 
GENERAL. Lina, don’t answer. 


He’s asking himself. 

Axsert. I certainly was not. 

GenerAL. You see! He's an- 
swered himself. Full stop! Now, if 
youll let me talk! [To Lina.] 
You’ve no objections? 

Lina. Philip, how can you! 

GeneraL. If you'll let me talk I 
think I can raise Olympia’s spirits. 
[To Orympra.] I took your letter to 
the Emperor. 

[Panic from the Princess. ] 

Otympia [low]. Did you, father 
dear? 

GENERAL. I read your letter to the 
Emperor. I said to his Majesty: “If 
my dear child writes so of this Cap- 
tain Kovacs, he is the man Your 
Majesty’s looking for.” I said: “My 
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daughter’s as conservative as a diplo- 
mat.” The Emperor thanked me in 
the following words: [They draw 
their chairs near to listen.| “I am 
profoundly touched that your dear 
daughter should bear her Emperor’s 
problems in her mind even on her 
holiday. How very sweet of her!” 
He actually said: “How sweet of 
her!” [A glance around.| That 
isn’t all! [Chairs even  nearer.] 
“Your daughter knows how I love 
little Leonora and to what pains I’ve 
gone to find her a riding master.” 
[He leans back. All lean back.| 
That’s what he said, Olympia. Per- 
haps not word for word. I may have 
got a sentence or so twisted. But not 
the sense. I’d take my oath on the 
sense. 

Princess [low, her hand on her 


heart]. Oh, dear God! 

GreneraL [fo Oxympra]. Well? 
What do you say? 

Otymp1a_ [perfectly cool]. The 
Emperor is the first gentleman of 
Europe. 

GENERAL [disappointed]. A news- 


paper might say that. I should think 
you might think up something a little 
warmer! You should have heard his 
voice shake as he spoke the words: 
“I thank you, Ettingen. I thank you 
very much.” [Wipes away a tear.| 
I’m an old soldier. You know what 
my Emperor means to me. 


Princess. And what you mean to 
him, my dear. 
Genera. Yes! In spite of our 


enemies, he’s fond of me. . . . Now 
I shall interrupt myself for a moment. 
To thank my dearest daughter . . 

[He rises.] ... with all befitting 
ceremony ... [He glances around. 
All rise.| . . . that she has given me 
this rare opportunity to serve my Em- 
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peror. [Rhetorically.] My marvelous 
child, not only have you proven your 
filial love, but, more, you have helped 
your father’s interests and strength- 
ened his position. I thank you, my 
dear child; I thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart. Would not such 
triple virtue gladden any parent? I 
think it would. I think so. [An- 
other tear.| Now to resume. 
[He sits. All sit.] 

Princess. Don’t let your tea get 
cold. 

GeneraAL. I shall drink no tea 
while speaking of my Emperor! 
[Pause.] Or shall I? [Both Orym- 
PIA and the Princess nod.| I shall. 
[Does.] I have. [Sets down the 
cup.| Now, to resume. [Chairs 
near again.| This that I’ve told you 
happened yesterday morning. Yes- 
terday afternoon, the Emperor made 
a further declaration. In his car- 
riage. 

Lina. 
riage”? 

GeneraL. In his carriage, yes. A 
little after five. While driving in the 
Prater. His Majesty spoke most 
graciously of my family. He always 
does. [To Lina.] I’ve even known 
him to speak tolerantly of you. [Re- 
suming.| But yesterday... 

Lina. In his carriage... 

GenerAL. In his carriage, yes. 
He quite outdid himself. [To Lina.] 
Why do you keep repeating “in his 
carriage?” 

Lina. Did I repeat it? 

GENERAL. Certainly. “In his car- 
riage.” I sat beside him yesterday in 
his carriage. 

Lina. I’m sure you did! 

Genera. Well, then, stop saying 
it. 

Lina. 


Did you say “In his car- 
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[She stops herself just in time.] 

GeneraL [shaking off irritation]. 
Suddenly, oh, quite suddenly, after a 
silence, the Emperor spoke the fol- 
lowing words: “Your women, Ettin- 
gen,” he said, “are not only models of 
all the female virtues; they are also 
the wisest women in Austria.” What 
do you think of that?) [To Lina.] 
In his carriage. 

Lina. Philip, please! 

GeneraL. That’s what he said. 
And then a gentle look came on his 
noble brow. 


Princess [Aopefully]. A gentle 
look? 
Generat. I think I’m right in us- 


ing the word “gentle.” 

Princess. I hope you’re right! 

Genera. And he concluded with 
the following. Excuse me while I 
. .. [Produces a notebook. Intense 
excitement and drawing up of chairs.| 
This time you shall have it word for 
word. [Adjusts his glasses and 
reads:| “Ettingen, you are a faithful 
counselor. I have never regretted 
taking your advice. You, too, have 
a faithful counselor. I refer to your 
lovely and intelligent daughter. 
Ettingen, if your child has found a 
man whom she thinks worthy to 
teach my child to ride, that man has 
my appointment. For six months 
I’ve looked in vain. I’ve found three 
good prime ministers for Hungary 
and four quite good enough for Aus- 
tria. The proper riding master I 
have not found. Now that we have 
the ideal man at last, please tell your 
daughter that her Emperor is grate- 
ful to her.” [Pause. Through his 
tears he blinks at Otympta.] Her 
Emperor is grateful to her. [Regards 
the company, frankly wiping his 
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eyes.| Forgive my tears. I am an old 
soldier. 

[General deep emotion. Kovacs 
appears on the terrace. The 
GENERAL notices the sudden 
rigidity of his wife and daugh- 
ter, and turns.| 

Kovacs. Your Highness, Captain 
Andras Kovacs, 26th Regiment, Im- 
perial Royal Hussars, reports respect- 
fully. 

[The Princess has risen while 
he was speaking. Hand to her 
heart, she goes slowly up stage. 
Otympia rises now and stands 
by her place. Facing front.] 

GeneraL [blowing his nose, ad- 
justing his glasses, putting his note- 
book away]. Kovacs, my boy, don’t 
stand on ceremony! Come in and 
say good-morning! [Offers his hand 
which Kovacs takes, bowing deeply. 
Stunned amazement from the three 
women.| I only heard, yesterday, 
that you knew my women folk. 

Lina. We know him. Oh, yes, 
indeed. We know him well! 

Kovacs [as he kisses the Princess’s 
hand]. They’ve been most kind to 
me. [Kisses Orympia’s hand.| The 
day I arrived . . . [Kisses Lina’s 
hand.| ... His Excellency, the French 
Ambassador, presented me. [To 
AvBErT.] Good morning, Count. 

AvBERT [shaking hands]. Good 
morning, Captain. How are you this 


morning? 

GENERAL. The French Ambassa- 
dor? Why didn’t they write me 
that? 

Kovacs. I wasn’t of such im- 


portance to them, Your Highness. 
GENERAL. We know what a waste 

of paper women’s letters are. Two 

words scrawled to a page and one 
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can’t read them! Sit down, Captain. 
Sit down. 

Kovacs [to Orympra]. May I? 

[She frowns. He sits in arm- 

chair. Princess returns to 

chair 3. Otympia remains 

standing behind her father. 

Lina returns to chair 4 and 

AxBeErT #0 the armchair. (Mol- 

nar 1s most emphatic about 

these positions for the byplay, 

in the scene following, between 
Oxtympi1a and her mother.) | 

GENERAL [to Otympra]. We've 
got news for this young man, haven’t 
we? 

Kovacs. News? 

Genera. Olympia wrote me she’d 
kept you in the dark. She counted 
on surprising you. I'll let her do the 
telling. Isn’t that what’s expected of 
me, Olympia? 


Oxrympia [low]. Yes, father dear. 


GeneraL. How long have you 
been here? 
Kovacs. Two weeks. 


GeneraL. That’s longer than we 
had last summer in Karlsbad. 

Kovacs. Much. 

GENERAL. You vanished, I re- 


member, into thin air. 
[ This, too, 1s a shock to OLYMPIA 
and the Princess. | 

Kovacs. That’s a way I have. 

GENERAL. It’s a way youth has. 
Take a good look at this young man, 
my dears. He saved my life in Karls- 
bad last summer. 

Lina. Oh, he’s a rare companion! 

Genera. He seemed a little shy 
with me at first. We got to be fast 
friends, though, didn’t we? I hope 
you’ve made my womenfolk laugh as 
much as you made me. I smile at 
your stories still, when I think of 
them. It takes a good deal to make 
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me laugh, you know. [Back to the 
Princess and Orympta.] He’s seen 


the world, this young man has. 
Kovacs. One picks up stories trav- 
elling. 
Lina. Languages, too, :: seems. 
Kovacs [acknowledges her remark 
with a smile|.. I've had time to 
study them. You see, in my life I’ve 
had plenty of chance for study. 


Spending so much time in . . . what 
I might call retirement. . . . Quite 
lonely retirement, too. 

GENERAL. You're not given to 


monasteries, I hope? 
Kovacs. Well, not exactly mon- 
asteries. No. 
[Forced laughter from the Priy- 
cess as the GENERAL laughs 
heartily. | 


Lina. Jenny says languages can’t 
be studied. 

Princess. I said that? 

Lina. Last night, you did. You 


said languages are a gift. 
Princess. Did I? Perhaps I did. 
Lina. Just before you went to 
play cards in there. 
[Indicating the reading room 


right. | 

GENERAL. Bridge? 

Kovacs. I learned bridge travel- 
ling. On ocean liners. 

GENERAL [to the Princess]. Have 
you played bridge with him? 

Princess [laughing in agony|. 
Yes. Oh, yes. 

GeneraL. The ocean liner must 


be a first-rate bridge school. When 
I remember what he won from me in 
Karlsbad... . 
[Orympi1a and 
breathe deeply.] 
Lina. Jenny’s won it back. 
Princess. Yes. 


the PrRiNcEss 
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Generat [to Kovacs]. You must 
have been off your game. 

Kovacs. I may have been . 
thinking of something else. 

Princess. I had colossal luck. 

GeneraL. My Jenny likes to win. 

Lina. It’s very pleasant, winning. 
[To Kovacs.] Don’t you think so, 
Captain? 

Kovacs. It should be. 
it to be painful, though. 

[A glance at Orympta. | 

GeneRAL. Olympia’s in a solemn 
mood. Cheer up, my pet! 

Orympra. I’m cheerful, father. 

GeneErRaAL [back to Kovacs]. How 
long are you staying? 


I’ve known 


Kovacs. I leave to-day. 

GeneraL. Where for? 

Kovacs. I don’t know. I only 
know .. . [After a glance at O.ym- 
pia.| ... I shan’t go south. 


Lina. But I thought you were... 
Genera. Why don’t you come 
with us to Venice? [General hor- 


ror.| That’s an idea, my boy! I 
mean it! 
Kovacs. Thank you, Your High- 


ness. I thought of Venice once. I’ve 
given it up. I shall go north, I think. 

Lina. What made you give it up? 

GeneraL. Lina, don’t pry. There’s 
always a woman in a young man’s 
plans. 

Kovacs [a smile toward Lina]. 
I thought I'd hunt a little in East 
Prussia. 

GenerAL. Ah, well! God meant 
you for a horseman! Now horseman- 
ship made your fortune. Eh, Olym- 
pia? [Claps his hand over his 
mouth.| No, I’m not telling! Mum! 
Never a word! 

Orypia [stroking his hair]. Dear 
father! 
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Lina. He won the first prize yes- 
terday at the Steeplechase. 

Avprrt. And rightly. 

GrnERAL. Was it a good show? 

AvBerT. Capital! 

Genera. I don’t suppose you en- 
tered. No. 

ALBERT [springing to his feet}. 


What? Again! 
Lina. You see! I’m not the only 
one! 


GENERAL [rises and takes Kovacs’ 
hand|. Vm sorry i didn’t see you 
ride yesterday. But I’m glad to have 
had this glimpse of you this morning. 
Above all, I’m glad for your good 
fortune. [Claps his hand to his 
mouth again.| I didn’t say it, Olym- 
pia! [Back to Kovacs.] I will say, 
though, you shan’t escape me again 
as you did last time. I shall expect 
to see you this winter in Vienna. We 
shall be looking for you at our house. 

Kovacs [an overt glance at the 
Princess]. I thank Your Highness. 
If ’'m in Vienna... 

GeENERAL. You will be. You'll be 
surprised how much youre in 
Vienna. You're a fine fellow, Kovacs, 
and I’m fond of you. I shouldn’t 
care to say how fond I am. 

Kovacs. I’m very grateful. 

GENERAL [ pats his hand, then turns 
to the Princess]. Let me see, Jenny. 
Something we left unsettled. Oh, 
yes! Was I to reserve a bathing 
house, or was I not? I can’t remem- 
ber which you decided. 

Princess. You are to go at once 
and reserve one. 

Genera. Thank you, my love, 
[To Kovacs.] Will you come with 
me, Kovacs? 

Kovacs. I wanted to take leave of 
the ladies, Your Highness. 

GeneraL. To be sure, you did. 
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Albert, then! Forward march! The 
bathing house must be reserved. Get 
on with your leave-taking, Kovacs. 
Make the ladies laugh. They'll have 
no such companion as you in Venice. 

Lina. Now, that’s a pity! 

Princess. The pity is you can’t 
come with us, Lina. 

Lina. I don’t know that I couldn’t. 

Princess. And cut your cure short! 
I shouldn’t hear of it ! 

Lina. My dear Jenny .... My 
cure doesn’t matter in the least. 

Princess. You told me that your 
cure lasted another week. 

GENERAL [up stage by column A]. 
Halt! [Takes Lina by the arm.| 
Lina, you may tell me about your 
cure. [As they start out.| And you 
might tell me, too, why you kept re- 
peating “in the carriage.” 

Lina. Did I repeat it? 
carriage?” 

Avsert. You most certainly did! 
“In the carriage! In the carriage!” 

Lina. Well, 4e said, “in the car- 
riage.” And I suppose, just mechan- 
ically, I repeated “in the carriage.” 

GENERAL. What made you do it? 


“In the 


Lina. “In the carriage?” 
GeneraL. Yes. You're doing it 
now! 


Lina. I only said “in the carriage.” 
GeneraL. I heard you say it, I 
thought, with that ironic barb of 


yours. 
Lina. Oh, no, Philip! 
GENERAL. Ironic Lina! “In the 


carriage. In the—” 

[The foregoing has taken them 
across the terrace and out of 
sight down the steps, ALBERT 
following. Only certain words 
have stood out. In the mean- 
while, the three remaining in 
the salon have stood frozen, 
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Kovacs beside his chair, Otym- 
pia by the breakfast table, the 
Princess up stage left. Now 
the Princess comes quickly 
down toward Kovacs.] 


Princess. What does this mean? 

Kovacs. What does what mean, 
Princess? 

Princess. All this. Between my 


husband and you. What are you up 
to this time? 

Kovacs. Nothing remarkable. 

Princess. You're still here, aren’t 
you? You haven’t gone away and 
broken your legs? You’ve wormed 
yourself into my husband’s confi- 
dence! 

Kovacs. I must have told you 
your husband and I were friends at 
Karlsbad. 

Princess. Where you played cards 
with him! [Turning to Orympta.] 
Perhaps you can explain? 

Orymria = [coldly]. If — honor 
among thieves meant what it means 
among honest men, he would have 
kept his bargain and gone this morn- 
ing. 

Kovacs. I couldn't go. 
finished here. 

Otympia. God, are you trying to 
kill me? Because, if you are, I may 
as well save you the trouble and... 

Kovacs. I couldn’t go until I’d 
broken an odd and disagreeable bit of 
news to your illustrious mother. [To 
the Princess.] Princess, I am neither 
Meyrowski nor a criminal. 

Princess. Who are you? 

Kovacs. Andras Kovacs. Captain 
in the 26th Regiment, Imperial Royal 
Hussars. Meyrowski the swindler 
does not exist. He was no more than 
an invention of mine. I am a swin- 
dler only in swindling you with that 
invention. Logically that may make 


I hadn’t 
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a swindler of me. However... 

Otympi1a [reeling with her 
mother]. I don’t believe you. 

Kovacs. You will before I go. 

Princess. If you think you can 
take me in againP— I’m not such a 
fool. 

Kovacs. Meyrowski was a joke, 
Your Highness. [To Orympra.] A 
peasant’s joke. A joke I played to 
punish you for wounding me. You 
hurt my peasant’s pride, you see. Al- 
most my peasant’s honor. When I 
walked out of here to drink strong 
drinks and love beautiful women, at 
your suggestion, I made up my peas- 
ant’s mind to. . 

Otympia. To do what? 

Kovacs [controlling himself, pro- 
ceeds with his story|. I went to the 
telephone. In that café up the street. 
I called up the police. I told them I 
was headquarters in Vienna. They 
swallowed it so easily. Meyrowski 
was born there, in that telephone 
booth. That’s all. [Pauses. Looks 
from her.| You know the rest. 

Otympia. You lie! 

Kovacs. I do not lie. I usually 
save such jokes for the first of April. 
Practical jokes. Telephone jokes. 
Peasants’ jokes in the worst of taste. 
... After I got the Colonel, I came 
back here to the hotel and waited in 
the bar, drinking strong drinks, to see 
what would happen. We all saw 
what did happen. 

Princess. What made you do it? 
What on earth made you do it? 

Kovacs. I tell you, to punish the 
pair of you! Knowing you felt to- 
ward peasants as you do, I thought: 
how will they take a criminal? I 
guessed the criminal could make you 
come to heel. Only the peasant has 
no power... yet. 
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Princess. That idiot of a Colonel! 
Kovacs. Don’t blame him. >There 


isn’t a policeman anywhere in the 
world who wouldn’t have walked 
into that trap. 

Princess. Now and forever I or- 
der you to... 

[The GENERAL has returned and 
interrupts her.] 

GENERAL. Jenny, she swears she 
meant nothing by it. 

Princess. Who? By what? 

GeneraL. Lina. By the way she 
kept repeating “in the carriage” after 
me. 

Princess. What carriage? 

Genera. I didn’t come back to 
go over it again. I came to tell you 
not to wait. They did have a bath- 
house for me. I shall bathe now. 
Where can I meet you in an hour? 

Princess. Wherever you like. 

GeneraL. No. You must say, my 
love. 

Princess. We might walk down 
to the Casino. You could join us 


there. 

GeneraL. At the Casino. In an 
hour. Good. [To Orympia.] Have 
you told him yet? 

Otympia. No. Not yet. 


GeneraL. Don’t torture the boy! 
You know what your mother’s al- 
ways saying? Man is a noble animal. 
Kill him, but never torture him. 

Princess [uncomfortable]. What 
was all that “in the carriage” busi- 
ness? 


GrenerAL. Let’s drop it. You 
know Lina. 

Princess. Is she still talking? 

GeneraL. What if she is? [To 


Kovacs.] Do I get a chance to get 
back at you at bridge? This after- 
noon? While you're still off your 
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game. [To the Princess.] His 
father had the genius for cards. 

Otymp1A [now completely bewil- 
dered|. His father! 

Genera. I didn’t expect it to 
come out in the youngster. You were 
a serious young officer, Kovacs. 

Kovacs. I neglected to tell their 
Highnesses what old friends we are. 

Genera. That’s the family mod- 
esty. I taught this boy to be a soldier, 
Jenny. I can’t say he made a very 
brilliant pupil. Still, I was fond of 
him. For his father’s sake. [The 
Princess mouths the words “his 
father” to Orymria.| Where is your 
father, now? 


Kovacs. At home, on the estate. 
Gone back to being ...a_ peas- 
ORGS ss: 

[A look at Orypta. | 

Genera. Good for him! Keeps 
his health, I hope? 

Kovacs. The best of health, thank 
God. 


GenerAL. Give him my love, next 
time you write him. [Kren appears 
on the terrace with his usual for- 
mality.| Hello, what’s all this? 

Krent [as always, bowing and 
saluting]. Colonel Johann Wolf- 
gang Krehl, Your Highness, Com- 
manding the Imperial Royal Gen- 
darmerie of the district. 

GeneraL. Nice of you to report. 
What can I do for you? 

[Krent, completely confused, 
glances from the Princess to 
Kovacs and back to the Prin- 
CEss again. | 

Princess. Why do you look at 
What can I do? 
Well, Your 


me? 
KreEHL. Highness, 
Il 


Princess. Well? 
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[The look she gives him silences 
him. | 

Kreni [recovering himself]. 1 


thought I might be permitted to 
thank the General. 


Princess [so lightly and — so 
quickly]. Of course! Of course! 
Of course! Of course! Philip, the 


Colonel has a charming son. Brave, 
handsome, talented and aged four- 
teen. He wants to be a general. 

GrEnERAL. Bravo! 

Princess. Not all at once, you 
know. In time. I’ve promised the 
boy your patronage. The Colonel 
has taken particular care of Olympia 
and me. 

GENERAL. His son shall be a gen- 
eral! [To Krent.] You've got your- 
self powerful friends in my wife and 
daughter, Colonel. [Kren salutes. | 
Bring your son to see me in Vienna. 
September first. [Kren salutes.] 
And thanks for your attentions to the 
ladies. [Kren salutes.} Although 
they usually look after themselves 
pretty well. Has there been some- 
thing special? 

Princess. Don’t let your mouth 
hang open, Colonel! [To Generac. | 
I'm trying to break the Colonel of 
that habit. 

Kovacs. I called him on the tele- 
phone, I said it was Vienna speaking. 
I told him to keep close watch on a 
certain Captain Kovacs, not a hussar 
at all but a notorious swindler. 


GENERAL. You didn’t! And did 
he watch you? 
Kovacs. For a while. And then 


he went to bed. [To the Princess, 
KRrEHL’s mouth hanging open again. | 
Your Highness is quite right. He 
must be cured of that bad habit. 
GENERAL [Ais hand on Krenv’s 
shoulder]. We have the best gen- 
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darmerie in Europe. I shall be happy, 
Colonel, to help your boy. 
[Krenv salutes and is going.| 
Kovacs. At your service, Colonel. 
Kren_ [in a rage]. At yours. 
Kovacs. He kept his mouth shut 
that time. I think he’s learning. 

GENERAL [to the Princgss]. I 
think you frighten him. So then. 
At the Casino. In an hour. 

GeneraL [as Kovacs snaps to atten- 
tion]. Now, now, at ease my boy! 
[To the ladies, patting his shoulder.| 
Capital fellow, this! Don’t you think? 
Had himself watched did he? 

[ Exit GENERAL. | 

Princess [a pause, then]. You're 
an assassin, that’s what you are. 
Knifing us in the back... . 
Kovacs. A knife thrust in the 
back, Your Highness, would not in- 
variably mean assassination. 
Princess. So? What else? 
Kovacs. It might be surgery! 
Princess. You cut a more con- 
temptible figure now than you did 
last night. I nearly told my husband 
everything. [Her eyes on Orympia.] 
Everything I know, at least. If I'd 
done that, you would have been 
obliged to blow your brains out. 
Kovacs. Yes. I suppose I should. 


Princess. Even now I’ve half a 
mind to— 

Otympia [a little scream]. No, 
mother! 

Princess. Aha! At last your 


mother’s question’s answered! 
[Goes out quickly.] 

Orympia [furious]. You.... 

Kovacs. No! Stop! I shan’t let 
you go on until you’ve told me which 
me you're talking to! Which is it? 
Kovacs or Meyrowski? 

Orymp1a. What difference does it 
make? 
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Kovacs. The greatest. They must 
be kept apart. Happy Meyrowski 
never existed. You disposed of the 
poor Captain, yourself, last night. 

Otympia. I’m talking to the man 
who won my confidence with a lie. 

Kovacs. Do you call what I won, 
your confidence? 

Otymp1a. The man who took vile 
advantage of me, then! What dif- 
ference do these phrases make? It’s 
the lie that matters! 

Kovacs. Go on. 

Otympia. Not only are you con- 
temptible and worthless, but .. . 

Kovacs. Contemptible and worth- 
less. 

Otympra. You won't let me finish 
what I’ve got to say! 


Kovacs. What difference can it 
make? 
[ Pause. ] 
Oxtympria. You don’t seem to want 


us to be ourselves with each other. 
Kovacs. No. There’s nothing 
more to gain by that. 


Orympia. You're unhappy, aren’t 
you? 

Kovacs. No. 

Orympia. Happy? 

Kovacs. In a way. I’ve taught a 
great lady to respect democracy. 


That’s something. 

Orympia. Is your happiness then 
wholly social and political? 

Kovacs. Wholly. 

Otympia. You're lying. 

Kovacs. That’s quite possible. 


[Pause.] 
Otympria. Well, what next? 
Kovacs. I go away. 
Orympia. Where to? 
Kovacs. I don’t know. Wherever 


I go, I shall keep Meyrowski’s prom- 
ise and never wear this .. . this 
fancy dress again... [Orympia 
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looks at him in horror.| Vm quite 
serious. I played a game. I had to 
stake my dignity to win. Doing that, 
I disgraced my uniform. I’m neither 
a fool nor a sentimentalist. But... 
[His hand on his breast.| . . . either 
a man respects his uniform or he 
doesn’t. And, if he fails to respect it, 
he takes it off. One has to pay for 
every joke. Some other hussar can 
teach the Archduchess how to ride. 
[ Pause. | 

Orympia. Do you mind if I ask 
you an unusual—a very leading ques- 
tion? 


Kovacs. Please! 

Orympia. Do you love me? 
Kovacs. Yes. 

Orympia. Thank you. 

Kovacs. Not at all. 

Orymria [hanging her head). 


What have you done to me? 

Kovacs. You insulted me and I 
avenged myself. I owed that venge- 
ance to myself and to every peasant 
in this world. 
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Orympia_ [repeating  tonelessly]. 
What have you done to me? 
Kovacs. I’ve punished you. 
Ortymp1a. Was that punishment? 
Kovacs. Yes. 
Orymria. But I love you, my 
dear . . . dear brigand. 
[Kovacs turns rigid. The strug- 
gle within him is evident for 


a moment. Then he controls 
himself. | 
Kovacs. Will you permit me, 


Princess, to leave you now? 
Oxrympia. You're not going? 
Kovacs. Yes. 

Otympra. When shall I see you 
again? Where shall I see you? This 
autumn? In Vienna? 

Kovacs. Never, my 
Never and nowhere. 

[He salutes and goes. Otympta 
stands motionless, her eyes 
closed. | 


very dear. 
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